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THE REVENUES OF BOMBAY. 


(An Early Statement.) 
By §. M. EDWARDES, C.8.I., C.V.O. 


A few months ago W. William Foster, C.I.E., of the India Office, sent me a transcript 
of an official statement of the Revenues of Bombay, at the time of its transfer to the East 
India Company in September, 1668. The statement was originally forwarded to Surat 
with a letter of October 6th, 1668, and was entered in the Surat register of letters received 
(now India Office Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 105, pp. 238, 24). In sending me the transcript, 
Mr. Foster suggested that as he had other problems to deal with, arising out of his researches 
into the Company’s early records, I might work the statement into an article for the Indian 
Antiquary. He had himself made a cursory examination of the statement and added a few 
short notes on some of the doubtful items appearing in it, and these he has permitted me to 
use. He also advised me that, in his opinion, the scribe who copied the original account 
into the Surat register had made various errors, both in the headings and the figures. Some 
of these mistakes are obvious, and help to justify the view that, where the calculations do not 
work out correctly, he has miscopied or omitted figures. 

A few weeks after I had received the statement from him, Mr. Foster informed me that he 
had discovered a duplicate copy of it in the India Office records (Factory Records, Miscell., 
Vol. 2, pp. 44, 45). In the latter, some of the words are spelt a little differently from the 
corresponding words in the original statement, and to these differences [ have drawn attention 
in my notes. Subject to these remarks, I give hereunder the statement in full, with such 
explanations as appear to me obvious or plausible. In one or two instances I am unable to 
solve the puzzles presented by the document, the unknown words used probably being indifier- 
ent Portuguese corruptions of vernacular terme, to which I have feiled to obtain a clue, 
Perhaps some reader of the Indian Antiquary may be able to supplement my efforts in these 
doubtful cases.— 

Yearely Savastall! or Rent Rowle of Bombaim and Jurisdiction. 


Battee? muraes? 82.1.10 adolainst at X,* 14} 


per mora amount to... 4 xe X.5 1,189. 2.57 
Bandarins® tribute which they pay $3 ue x. 652, 2,30 
Colouria’, or fishermens tribute, comes to os &. 3,718. 0.66 


Coconuits 467,000 at Xs. 18 per mille amounts unto XX. 8,406.0.0 


An orta® called Cherney?’ Se |S re. 400.0 ..0 
| x. 8,806.00 .00 


The hill Vaulquessen!0, nett rents os ee De 39 ,01 03 
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Foros!!, or out rent, was formerly X. 1,235, but 
since there was severall crowne lands found out, 
etc, There is X. 332.2.14 reys deducted ; rest .. x. 902 .00 .66 
Rent of severall warehouses (increasing yearely) .. Ae 66 00 .00 
Summe is X, 15,874.01 ,6] 
Stanck!2 of tobacco imports a ‘i -» X. 10,225.00 .00 


Customes received in Sir Gervas 

Lucas time of government the 

summe of av ne .» &. 5,485, 0.56 
And in the time of Capt. Gary.. X. 18,920. 0.19 





is 


X, 24,355. 0.75 
being from the 18th February 1667 to the 23rd Sep- 
tember 1668, the commissioners that received 
and collected them being satisfyed, soe that the 


yearely customes came to about .. a .» &, 18,000.00.00 
Rents of the tavernes imports as bis © A. 2,450.00,00 
Hone eeen m= RK 30 675.00 00 


Mazagd'3, vizt, 


Colouria, or fishermens tribute diversly paid in 
Palmeiras bravas!4 936 rents 


4,198, 1.26 


1,182, 0.75 
Palmeiras mancas!4, 165 rents 0,145, 2.49 
Island of Pattecas!5, 4 11. 0.00 


Battee, 225 muraes at Xs, 144 per mura ed 3,202, 0.40 
Vinzora!’, 60 fedeag!” ‘3 se SG ie ee 3, 0.38 
24,000 mangas!8 at 15 fedeas per mille .. 7 XxX, 18, 2.87 
Rent of the botica!9 os 2 ss dis, thes 16.0.0 





8,838, 0.48 


| SEDER Tat 


Summa totalis, 54,887. 2.20 





There is besides a, custome of Henry Due?0, 


Yearely Savastall or Rent Roule of Mahim and tts Jurisdiction, Drawne 
out the 31th July 1668, 


Maym. Battee m. 18.18.18 dico m. 2.22.00| 


18, muraco%t 
Texxas*! de Dominigo de Reso 2.22.00 | 24.4,16 x 350. 2,57 
Texxas#! de Kerr : 0.19.00 “at X 14} | _ 
Consertas?3 de Terras 1.19.13 | ) 
Coito,*4 vallned at X. 108 per month A. 1,206. 0.00 
u | a * * 

on ve ie on ae ee ea x. 1a34, 0,00 
Palmeeras bravos?5, 450, each 10 fedeas 10 bats, . x 245. 3,17 
Chito27 @ & | 

on es oe eo a) ‘ x + 2 240 
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Two tobacco shopps, X. 36 ; two his that sells provisions, 


X. 36 se vo. e 72. 0.00. 
Coconutts, 587,400 0. 3, at Xs, 18 per mille per ene .. &, 10,573. 0,60 
The ferry betweene Maym and Bandora .. ie ma gos fakes 300 — — 


eee 


Xs, 14,195, 1,14 
Matunge*8, Battee, 55.8, Xs. 144, Xs. 802.0.8; tobacco shopps, 


xs. 12 =. - oe ai Xs. 814,00.08 
Dozzory®®. Battee, m. 8.2 at Xs, 144 ee i Xs, 117 00. 32 
Coolies for Maguerias® xX. 45.1.15 
The same for Masul?} xX. 69 .2.17 


———_—_—_—_————— Ks, 115,000.32 
Halfe of the marinho®? of salt. . 4 . & 35,00.00 


———_—__———— _ X. 267 .00 . 64 
Pero Vazty his Patty.35, Battee, 37 at X.144 - a6 X. 5836.01.40 


Battee, m. 17.5 pazzas®4 at K.144 .. Xs, 249.1 .00 


Coolies, for 22 netts ate 3 sa, Se 45.1.16 
Anadrees,®5 40 each 4 fedeas aee.2:0 8.1.20 
—_—_—_———  X. 303. 0.36 
Mucher and Yas,?¢ the ferry yeilds 1,800 fedeas .. as ie x, 94.02.17 
Parella.37 Battee, m. 148 at Xs. 144 a5 .. AS,  2,146,.0,00 
Foros oe 34 ee es 103.1.40 
Coolies pay in 8 months of an ar ses. Sate 141 .1.40 


Palmeiras bravas, X. 18.1.18; oyle 
shopp X.14; and tobacco shopp, 
ma. 12 a a os az ae. 44.1.18 
————————— X. 2,435.01.18 
Vadela. Battee, m. 116.22.18, at Xs. 144, 
XS. 1,694.2.74; foros, X. 69.1.8 ee - a xX. 1,764.01,02 
Sury?8, 17 tisatiss9 of Salt, which vallue at 
20 Xs. cach tisatis 
Battee, blacke, 1 murac 


a ee. 340 .0 .00 
- oe we 12.000 
——_—_—___- X, 352.0 .00 
Pomela.4° A marinho of salt is - 24 ee Je xX. 


21°01°35 
Coltem and Bommanelli.* es m. 14.14.12 
at X. 14} as i ag - xX. 211°00°65 
Veryli.#? Battee, muraco 32.12. 10, at x. 144 xX. 464 .0.00 
Coolies, by aoe i oe 450 .0.00 
Foros os _—.< 521.49 
Palmeiros bravos i hes 15.0.16 
Collee, 6 pay #8 ; . x, 12.000 
Foros de manguerase Calegot a x. 10.2.00 
Bandarins, two .. ss aier ORS 21 
Coconutts, 11,000 at ‘Xs, 18 per 
[mille per] estimate Me. Cees 198.000 


X.  1,204,01.68 
X. 22,200. 0.44 
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If accept a Xeraphin as equivalent to about ls. 62. sterling, the see he ve 
is 1 £: | Mahim and its 
i ttle over £4,000 and of 2 
at this date (1668) amounted to a li Se ee 
ace eat and. he to about £1,665. Some of the calculations, which F ges 
a lolins do not. [i is possible 
ras, and adolins do 1 
d, work out correctly, but those in muras, parras, lea pee 
nny a old table of equivalents was different, and also that the copyist t mete d 
some of the figures incorrectly from the orizinal letter. In the case of words pe 
*‘ Anadrees’ and ‘ Vinzora’ I strongly suspect the copyist of having misread the ord in the 
original. It is possible that Mr. Foster’s further researches may result fn the discovery 
of fresh facts throwing light on these problems. He informs me that Oscnacn oe ih 
report on the state of Bombay in 1669, but that up to the present he has not discovered 
a copy of it. Probably it has been lost. But other letters, reports, cte., may yet come to 
light, which will help towards a solution of the puzzles presented by thes carky 
Bombay records. 


1 Savastall is probably connected or identical with the Portupiiose word sevastrn', Securrings in (3 
Chromsta de Tissuary, Vol. II, quoted by da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, Pp 176. da Cunha deacribaes Renae 
as a Marathi word for a tax of 14 per cent., from WT (saed), moaning a quartor more than antes Paring 
is probably the basis of the word savastall, which may have boen loosely applied to rent or WHOM 
in general. 

2 Batiee is Marathi bhdé, Kanarese bhatta, ‘‘ rice in tho husk,” callod bate and bata by tha Peart UIpaeie, 
Battee or Batty is also termed ‘ Paddy.’ 


8 Muraes is the Portuguese equivalent of “moorah,’ ‘mora’, ‘moodn "5 Telly MGR, B ENOARUTE virid 
in the sale of rice in Bombay. W. Foster writes i—“ According to Fryer, the “reo, sont ain Fg 
* parras ’, each of 20 ‘addalins’. The calculations in those returns, howevor, seem to shaw {hint 25 pera? 
went to the “moora’; and even then there are slight discrepancies.’ ‘The latter calculation is Horrabnriatod 
by Milburn, Oriental Commerce, who atates that in 1813 one ‘mooral’? contained 26 ‘purahs‘. dt Wiis 


also equivalent to 4‘candies*, At Bassein in 1554 one mura of batee contained 3 ‘eandix’ (Elurbcrrs iJ obsan, 
8. v. ‘moorah’), 


4 Adolain appears to be the Marathi adhol?, &measure of capacity oquivalent, tr ~ arn or half 
pdhali (payli) (Molesworth). It is corruptly written adolee, adoly, anil (Pryor) aeddetin. tan feetten te 
Bombay Government of November 4, 1812, the Collector Tecommoncled an assessment cf iy 
burga on salt batty lands (B.C.G., IL., 363). Ié also appears as adolics in the schoduly of la 
inam to the heirs of Jamshedji Bomanji in 1822 (B.0.G., TT, 376-7); and anearding to that seoherhule, 
4 sers = lL adholt; 30 adholis = 1 pareh ; 12} parahe = 1 moorah. In the prosont Statoment, however, the 
equivalents are different, viz, :—20 adholia == 1 parra; 25 narras == } Mura, mora, otc. 

Thus 82 muras, 1 parra, 10 adolains — 82 yi, murae. This at X. 144 por mora gives thy 
shown in the column of figures. 

| § XK. = xeraphin. The original ofthis word is the Arabie ashrafi, 
of values was as follows :—80 reis — 1 larin; 3 larins = 1 xoraphin. 

6 Bandaring, These are the Bhandaris, the well-known caste of toddy-drawors anil iquior-dintillors. 
‘Bimao Boitelho in 1548 spoke of duties collected from the Bhandaris, ‘who draw the toddy (aura ) from the 
aideas.’ Bombay Regulation I of 1808 states that ‘on the brab-trees the casi of Bhundarrion Paid a due 
for extracting the liquor’. The tribute mentioned in the Statement probably refers to thig duty. 

; ; d to bo identical with ‘Colliaryn" 
(in a letter from Bombay Council to Court of December 15, 1673); with ‘ Cooliaryn,’ montioned in an oat inate 
_of Bombay Revenue in 1675 3 ‘ Cooleries ’, mentioned in 1735-36; and ‘ Cullowely "ay « Collowren’ in 1787. 
For account purposes the word signifies a head-tax collected from the Kolis in roturn tor the right tu fish 
in the open bays of Bombay, Mazagon, Varli and Parel (B.C.G., TIT, 308) _ 
8 Orta = horta (Portuguese), a * garden’. Fryer (1673 ) 
‘ oarts,’ a word still in’ use. 
: Cherney is clearly Charni (cart), which has given its name to the modem Churnsy Read. Sea 
B.C.G., IT, for information about the old Charni estate. In the duplicate copy of thu stut t, tl d 
is written Chernoy,—an obvious copyist’s error. omont, the wor 


10 Vaulquessen. This is @ corruption, of Valukedvara 4 
Botelho (1548) wrote the name ‘ Valequecer,? 





anthelin por 
raed gerayateed ins 


right amount 


W. Fostor pointe out that the table 


writes ‘hortos,’ and Groas (1760) Apoekes of 


&, Walkeshwar ur Malabar Hill. Minawo 
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11 Foro in Portuguese signifies a quit-rent payable by tenants to the King or Lord of the Manor. 
This quit-rent tenure was common in Bassein and its dependencies during Portuguese rule. Da Cunha 
rejects the view that Foro is derived from the Latin Foris (out of doors, abroad) and suggests that itis 
derived rather from Forum, a public place, ‘ where public affairs, like the payment of rents or tributes, 
were transacted.’ The words “ out rent” in the Statement seem to imply that Foro was in some way 
connected with Forts (outside). Actually Foro was a quit-rent, which superseded the original obligation 
on the tenant to furnish military aid to the Sovereign, in return for the possession and enjoyment of the land. 
The quit-rent under Portuguese rule varied from 4 to 10 per cent. of the usual rental of the land. 


12 Stanck. A corruption of the Portuguese estangue = a license to sell, a monopoly of a branch of 
trade, ctc. Here it signifies the farming-monopoly or the farm of tobacco. 


13 Mazagaon or Mazagon. 


14 Bravo in Portuguese =‘ uncultivated’, ‘wild,’ ‘magnificont,’? ‘excellent.’ W. Foster suggests 
that tho phrase means “ cocoa-nut trees in full bearing.”? The duplicate copy of the Statement has buavas, 
an, evident mistake for bravas. Manca in Portugueso==‘ defective,’ ‘ imperfect,’ ‘incomplete.’ Palmeiras 
mancas must mean “ palm-trees not fully grown.” 


15 Island of Pattecas, 7.¢., Butchor’s Island. Tho name is derived from Port. pateca, ‘ water-melon ’ ; 
and, the process of corruption into the modern ‘ Butcher's’ can be gathered from Fryer’s statement (1678) :— 
“From hence (Elephanta) we sailed to the Putachoes, a garden of melons (Putacho being a melon) were 
there not wild rate that hinder their growth, and so to Bombaim.” It is marked ‘ Putachoes’ in Fryer’s 
map of Bombay. The corruption into ‘ Butcher’s (island)’ had taken place by 1724. 


16 Vinzora. This is written ‘‘ Vinzera ” in the duplicate copy of the Statement. The meaning of 
this word is totally obscure. The word most nearly approaching it in pure Portuguese is vindouro = 


‘future’ * to come after.’ But it is moro likely to be a corruption of a vernacular term. Could it be vanae 
joda = profit from pasturage fees ? 


17 From the calculations in this Statement the fedea appoars to have equalled a little more than 124 
reis, It was a money of account only—W. Fostmr. 


18 Mangas = mangoes, 
19 Botica == shop or tavorn, (Port.). 


a0 Henry Duo, This may mean the island (div, dix) of Underi (Henery), near Khunderi (Kenery), 
at the mouth of Bombay harbour. But more probably it refers to Hog Island, which is marked Henry 
Kenry in Fryer’s map—W. Fostrrr. 


21 Tearas appears to be a copyist’s error for Terras, ‘lands’. In the duplicate copy of the Statement, 
it is written ‘ Tezzaa.” 


22 Muraco is a copyist’s orror for muraes (soc footnote 3 ante). 


23 Conscrtas de Terras. Tho moaning of ‘ consortas’ is doubtful. It is possibly connoeted with Portu- 
gueso ‘concerto,’ meaning ‘disposition,’ ‘disposal,’ ‘agrecmont,’ ‘contract,’ ‘covenant’ ete. The ‘3’ 
may bo a mistake for ‘ec’. 


a4 Cot. This is porhaps a Portuguese rendering of Marathi hoyl?, a ‘ sickle,’ or Kanarese koyta, a, *-bill- 


hook.’ It scoms to be identical with the “ coito or whetting of knivos,” which appears as an item of Bombay 
Revenue in. a lotter of March 27, 1668, from the Company to Surat (B.C.G., II, 58 footnote). The revenue 
from this itom at that dato for the wholo Island was ostimatod at 2,000 perdaos. It was probably akin to 
the “ toddy-knife tax’ imposod on the Bhandaris, called ‘ aut salami’ at a later date. The tax was imposed 
on al] persons like tho Kolis, Bhandaris and othors, who used a knife in the performance of their recog- 
nized daily occupation. 

25 In, tho duplicate copy of tho Statement bravos ia written bravaz. See foot-note 14 ante. 


260 tba. This means 10 bazaruccos. According to Yule and Burnell (s.v. Budgrook) the bazaruceo 
was oa coin of low denomination and of varying value and metal (copper, tin, lead and tutenague), formerly 
current at Gos and elsewhere on the west coast of India, as well as at some other places in the Indien seas. 
it was adopted from the Portuguese in the varlicat English coinage at Bombay. In the earliest Goa coinago 


(16510) the deal or bazarucco was equal to 2 reis, and 420 rvis went to the golden eruzado. Tho derivation of the 
word is uncertain. 


a? Chito. The moaning of this item is obscure. The Portuguese word chito is the same as eserito= 
‘anything written,” ‘4 note of hand.’ It might possibly be a Portuguese corruption of Maratht chéttha, 
meaning * pay-roll,’ “ general account of revenue ’ ete., or of Kanarose chit#ht meaning‘ roll of lands under 
cultivation.’ it may perhaps be assumed to signify miscellaneous revenue written up in the roll. 

a8 Matunge is Matunga, about 1} miles south-oast of Mahim (Maym). 
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99 Dozzory. The name in this form cannot be identified. But it will be observed that in two instances 
the copyist has written ‘oz? for ‘rr,’ viz., ‘ tezzas ’ for ‘ terres,’ mentioned in footnote 21 ante, and ‘ pazzag’ 
for ‘ parras’, mentioned in footnote 34 post. It is not unreasonable to assume that he has made the afme 
error again and that what he meant to write was ‘‘Dorrovy”. Dorrovy would easily bo we ten by mistake 
for “Darravy,” which again is a possible Anglo-Indian corruption of “Dharavi the well-known 
north of Bombay Island, between Mahim and Riwa Fort. Mr, Moster enquired if if could 
which was often erroneously spelt in tho days of the Company. But the main 
objection to this suggestion is that Dongri did not fall within the jurisdiction of Mahim, whereas Dharavi 
(Darravy or Dorrovy) obviously would do so. The mention of a salt-pit or salt-pan as one of Che items of 
revenue lends further weight to the view that the place referred to is Dharavi. 

% Magueria. This might be Port. maguia or maquicira, which means ‘a fee for grinding eorm, 
‘a duty per sack of corn’. But Michaelis’ Portugucse-English Dictionary, 2nd od., LOG, gives alxo 
‘ magueira’, ‘a kind of fishing-net’. Read in conjunction with the noxt ilem, this apponrs the most likely 
meaning, The “ Coolies ” (i.¢., Kolis) would be more likely to be concerned wiih fishnets, than with the 
fees for corn-grinding, at a creek-side village like Dharavi. 
$1 Masui. I take this to be the Marathi mdsol/ and Kodkani masi(?, muaning fish". [Cf Masuli. 


pater.) 

82 Marinho. This is the Port. marinha, a ‘ salt-pit.’ 

38 Pero Vazty his Patty t.e., ‘Pero Vaz’s assossment ’, from Marathi patti, © cess fax’, Patti 
also means ‘ground’, ‘land’. 

84 Pazzas is clearly a copyist’s mistake for ‘ parras’ (paral). 

85 Anadrees, The meaning of this word is wholly obsuro. In the duplicate enpy of tlie Statement it is 
written ‘ Annadrees *, which does not help. It is probably 1 mis-spelling of Home vurrupted vernncular 
word, A suggestion has been made that it may bea mistake for ‘ Andareey’, from anor,’ ua palit °,* manehil 
etc. This word appears in a glossary of Portuguese terms by Dalgado, * Andireny* ur ‘ Andorid) would 
then signify ‘ persons who carry palkis ’i.¢., Bhois, Kahars otc. But this explanation i net convincing, 
Possibly the word is * Anadee ”, which is stated in tho Glossary to a Report of the Select Commdtfen on 
the affairs of the E. I. Company for 1812, to mean “old waste Iand, or land not cultivated within the 
memory of man,” | 

86 Mucher and Yas. Theso words are written ‘‘ Mucher Andeas "in the duplicate copy of Hiv State: 
ment. I have been unable to trace any place-names resembling those in Bornbay. ‘The parishes of Mochwin 
and Vall are mentioned in a Bombay letter to the Court of December 15, 1673, but thay worn in the ‘shir’ 
of pomney, and not under Mahim. I can only assume that Mucher and Yas wore two Maul villages adjacent 
to the ‘drowned’ lands, between which there was forry-communication at high-tid, 

37 Parella = Parel. 

88 Sury = Sewri +.¢., Sivri. 

ao tisatia, This is spelt hearts in the duplicate copy of tho Statement, Tho provise mrnning of this 
word is doubtful. tisad? in, Mardtht means ‘ thrice-cleaned rico’. Hero fisaty or tixars ny dee Tenure, 
denoting a multiple of 3. 

40 Pomela == Pomalla, a hamlet of Parel, 

4 e , 

: se eee ae era In the duplicate copy of the Statament the vecuud mame is written 

a ne a ee places referred to are Coltem and Bamnoli, two villages nurth of Parl. Hamnoll 

ie a means “Drahmean street * or “Brahman row’ was an ancient landmark, dutiney frum pre Port ups 
42° Veryli = Vazli or Worli. 

48 Collee, 6 pay. This appears to contain a copvist’s Laagali | 

' pyist’s error ; for in the daplicute eupy of the Statenimnt 
the words are ‘ , 1. ‘ Cooli | 
. a are ‘ Collees pay’, i.e., ‘ Coolies or Kolis pay’. It refors to the tribute ar fisx payalde hy thie 

44 Foros d ‘ caine . 
te ae = ee Calego. Cualego is written Caleyo in the duplicate capy, aud ia prabably « 
ae rat perbaps, also, the Portuguese equivalent of a vernacular natne, cy, Aude. According to 

canes the Portuguese mangueirai (plur.-ace) means a ‘mango-grove.’ "The whole pia therniore 
means * Quit-rent of the Caleyo mango-grove.’ | 


Pe ee er eee een eC Ce, reer | 
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CHERAMAN-PERUMAL-NAYANAR. 
By A. S. RAMANATHA AYYAR, B.A., M.R.AS. 

THE pericd from the sixth to the tenth centuries a.p. was one of great Hindu religious 
revival in South India. Buddhism which had heen flourishing well, carried as it had also 
been to distant countries under royal patronage and missionary endeavour, had gradually 
begun to decline in sincerity and popularity, and the restless ferment of the times produced 
in succession several Saiva and Vaishnava reformers, who purged the land of the corrupt 
and effete religions by their own impassioned and soul-stirring hymns of monotheistic bhakti, 
and re-established a purer and more catholic form of Hinduism on the secure basis of single- 
minded devotion to God. As Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar has well said in his Religious 
Activity in Ancient Dekhan, “ persons of no mean merit were they, who adorned the firmament 
of the Indian Reformaticn, which may be said to have commenced in the seventh century 
A.D. and a little prior to 16 and continued its work for a long time. The men it produced 
were of varying capacities, and all of them arrayed themselves in one work or another in 
the mighty task of Reform, which, it may he said to their credit, was effected with the least 
bloodshed, as one is prone to find in other countries under similar conditions.” 

Of the sixty-three saints who have been mentioned as the premier apostles of Saiviem, 
and who can be located in the period above-mentioned, Sundaramtrti-Nayanar, the Brahman 
boy-saint of Tirunavalir was a noted figure, and his Tiruttondaitogait, wherein he has 
catalogued the names of the saints that had lived prior to him, and the Niprandddi of 
Nambiydndair-Nambi (¢. tenth eentury 4.D.) were the nuclei from which Sékkilér (c. 1150 
A.D.) clabor..ted at a later date his Periyapurdnam, the Saiva hagiology, which had acquired. 
so much sanctity as to he classified as the twelfth tirwmurai or sacred collection of Saiva 
writings. "This Sundara had as his contemporaries Viranmindar, Kétpuliyér, Ménakafijarar, 
Byarkon-Kalikkiimandr, Peramilalai-Kurambar, Somiisiyar and Chéram4fn-Perum4l, who 
have all been included in the exalted galaxy of Saiva saints. 

Of the last-named of them, who was a Chéra king and a specially devoted friend of Sun- 
deramiirti-Nayandr, Sékkilar has given the outlines of the religious side of his biography 
in @ few chapters of the Periyapurdnam, and the main incidents of Chéraman-PerumAél’s life 
are also succinctly summarised in @ single verse of the Tiruttondar-purdnam.! The Travancore 
king Ramavarman (4.0. 1758-98), in the preface to his work on Nédtyaddsira, called the 
Balard mabharaiam®, makes mention of this king as one of his ancestors. 

The Periyapurdaam account is as follows : 

With his capital at the seaport town of Koduiigolir, called also Mah6édai, whose ramparts 
were the high mountain ranges and whose moat was the deep sea, there reigned a powerful 
king named Sciigérpoiaiyan, the overlord of Malai-nadu. In this illustrious family was born 
prince Perumakkédaiyar, also called by tho significant title of Kalarirrarivare (one who 
understood the speech of all living beings) a pious devotee of Siva, who had kept himself 
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unsoiled by the dissipations of a royal court and had dedicated his life to “ie service ca 
the god at Tiruvafijaikkalam in tending the temple flower-gardens and in supplying 
garlands for the god’s daily worship. But when Sengérporaiyan abdicated at the end of 
a long reign and retired to an anchorite’s life, this prince? was sclected by the ministers 
to succeed to the throne and was prevailed upon with great difliculty to don the royal 
purple, after he had obtained divine sanction for his reluctant acceptance of the exalted ofice, 
He was of such a pious disposition that when, on his preliminary royal entry into the capital, 
he came across a washerman whose body was whitened with Fuller’s earth (uvarman), he 
made obeisance to the washerman in the belief that he was a Siva bhakla smeared with the 
holy ashes, and that his appearance was a timely reminder to him from on high tu: persevere 
in his pious life. On another occasion, it is said that Siva sent a poet-musician called 
P&nabhadra from Madura with a letter® of introduction to him that the bearer should be 
patronised and well-rewarded with riches, and that the king, who was immensely pleased with 
the high honour that this divine commission implied, even went the length of offering his 
whole kingdom te the god’s protégé. His devotion towards the god Nataraja of Chidambaragn 
grew in intensity, andthe great Dancer used to reward his piety by enabling him ty hear the 
tinkling rhythm of his golden anklets (porgilambu) at the end of hia daily puja®, Failing, 
however, to hear this accustomed token on‘a particular day, the king was very much dishear- 
tened and would have stabbed himself to death, if Natarfija had not intervened im time to 
save His votary from an unnaturalend. The royal saint also learnt that the beautiful hymin 
sung by the arch-devotee Sundaramirti in the temple at Chidambaram were an enthralling 
asto make the god forget His accustomed token to himself. This incident was a turning 
point in the life of Chéram&n and thenceforward his ardour grew, if anything, more forvid, 
and he was filled with a longing to visit not only Chidambaram, the favourite abode of the god 
. Natanasabhéga, but also pay homage to the great soul whose songs had kept Siva apell-bound. 
Accordingly he set out from his capital and after passing through the Rousvpu-nddu, 
through which lay in those days one of the highways between the custern districts and 
Malai-mandalam, finally reached Chidambaram, where the divine vision which was voueh- 
safed him evoked a fitting response in the poem named the Ley,cennatiandddi.? Ye 
then proceeded to Tiruvarfir, the headquarters of Sundarandirti-Nayande, and formed 
with him a memorable friendship which, while earning for the latter the sobriquet af Chéra- 
Mdnrolan, continued unabated in its sincerity till the time of the simultancous and m yateoriour 
exit’ of both of them from Tiruvaijaikkalam. After having composed the Tirumummanit. 
kévas! in honour of the god Valmikan&tha during his short atay at. Tira Artic, the ( Chern Ke innge 
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then accompanied Sundara onan extensive pilgrimage to many holy temples of Siva 
in the Chola and Pandya kingdoms, among which are mentioned : Kilvéltir, Nagaikirénam, 
Tirumaraikkidu (Védiranyam), Palanam, Agasty4npal]i, Kulagar-Kodikkéyil, Tiruppattar, 
Madurai, Tiruppiivanam, Tiruviappantr, Tiruvédagam, Tirupparahguniam, Kurraélam, 
Kurumbala, irunelvéli, Ramésvaram, Tiruchchuliyal, Kanappér, Tiruppunavdyil, 
Patdlésvaram, Tirukkandiyir, and Tiruvaiyyiru. Both the friends then cut across the 
Koigudésam and reached Koduigélir, where Chéram4n entertained Sundara with such 
pomp and respect as was befitting the renowned boy-saint. After ashort congenial stay 
at the Chéra capital, Sundara finally took leave of his royal friend and reached Tiruvardr, 
loaded with many costly presents and jewels, after undergoing a miraculous adventure with 
banditti en route at Tirumuruganptndi in the Coimbatore District. 

Some time later, Sundaramitirti-Nayanar paid a second visit to his Chéra friend, after 
augmenting his fame on the way by the performance of the miracle of resuscitating a Brahman 
boy at Tiruppukkoliydr (Avinisi in the Coimbatore District), and was received with huge 
ovations by the people of Tiruvanjaikkajam and their king. While Sundaramdrti was thus 
staying in the Chéra capital, the rod Siva, itis stated, sent a white elephant to fetch the 
gaint back to his original abode Kailésa, and in obedience to that holy mandate he prepared to 
start heavenwards; but before setting out, his commiscrating thoughts strayed for a moment 
towards his royal comrade whom he had to leave behind. Chéramfn-Perum4], who was taking 
his bath at his palace at that time, vaulted on a horse, and rushing to the spot where the 
elephant was marching with its precious burden, respectfully circumambulated his friend, 
and after muttering the mystic formula of the pajichdkshara into the horse’s ear, rose into 
the air, leading the way in front to Mount Kailasa. The loyal servants of the Chéra king, 
who had witnessed their master mounting heavenwards, waited till he was lost to sight and, 
despairing of his return, killed themselves by falling on their upright swords, like the true 
warriors that they were. On reaching the Silver Mountain, Chéram4n-Perum4] gained 
audience of Siva through the recommendation of his friend and sang on that occasion the 
pocm called tho Tirukkatldyajidna-uld ® (called also the Adi-ulé), which then received the 
god’s imprimatur. ‘This poem is said to have been transmitted to this world at Tiruppidavar 
(Tanjore Disirict) by a certain Masattanfr, who hed heard ié chanted on the slopes of 
Kaildsa, while tho publicity given to the songs that Sundara hymned forth on his way to the 
Holy Mount is attributed to Varuna, the lord of the oceans. 

Perumilalai-Kurumbar, one of the sixty-three devotees, also killed himself in his own 
pleco in order to join Sundara in Kaildsa, on this oceasion. Anvai, who issaidto have been 
the sister of Chéramin-PcrumAl, alan reached Kailasa by a miraculous short-cut, astride the 
god Ganida’s extended proboscis. ’ 

Now as regards tho period when Chéramaén-Perumal flourished, its determination is 
confronted with the usual confusion attendant on similar questions, namely that, the available 
materials are so superimposed with much that is purely traditional and supernatural that 
there is no sate historical foundation to proceed upon. The sources from which such 
information can be expected to be collated may be classified as follows :-— 

(i) tradition current in Malabar regarding this king, 2s recorded in the Kéralélpait ; 
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(ii) the biographical sketches of this king, of Sundaramirti, and of their contempora- 
ries, as narrated in the Periyapurdnam ; 


(iii) the Pirulaiyddarpurdnam of Parafijétiyar, which mentions the deputation of 
. the lutist Pana-Bhadra to this Chéra’s court as the 55th of the sixty-four divine 
Sports of the god Sundarésa of Madura ; and 


(iv) other miscellaneous references. 


(i) The Keralélpaiti 10, a Malayalam work cf no great antiquity or chronolagieal 
authenticity, purporting to be a historical chronicle of the Kérala kings, places the end of the 
Chéraman rulé in the &fth century (4.D. 428), and relates of a certain Bayapperumf] that 
he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca on conversion to an alien creed. Mr. Logan, linking this 
information with the alleged discovery of a tomb-stone dated in 828 a.p. supposed ta record 
the death at Sahar-Mukhal of a certain Hindu royal convert re-named Abdul Rahiman 
Saémiri, on his return journey to his native land, has tried to trace the origin of the Kollam 
era to this hypothetical conversion. Now that the institution of the era is more or lees 
definitely attributable to the foundation, or at least the expansion, of the maritime city af 
Kollam!! at about thig time under the Christian immigrant Maruvan Sapir is0, and that 
the truth about the existence and purport of the Arabian epitaph is cliseredited for want of 
definite testimony, the tradition of a Chéramfn’s conversion to M thammadaniam hay by 
scholars been dismissed 48 gtoundless. Itis not impossible that the m ysterious disappearancy: 
of a Chéra king, as mentioned in the Periyapurdnam, miraculously or utherwin-, and the 
extensions and improvements to the seaport of Quilon at the instance of Marnavan Sapir 
is6 and his thriving Christian co-religionists, which may have all taken place within a few 
decades of each other, and the actual, but later, conversion of a Zamorin of Calient to Mulia - 
madanism, as recorded by the historian Ferishta, were commingled in haphazard faxhion when 
the KéraJa chronicle was patched up a few centuries ago. As the dates given for the 
Chéram ns in this work are not very trustworthy, no implicit reliance nel fe Placed on the 
account which terminates the Chéramén rule in the first half of the fifth century Ab, wher 
we know from epigraphical sources of two other Chiéra kings, Chéramin Sthina-Ravii and 
Bhaskara-Ravi, who were reigning in the ninth and tenth centurics a.p, 


Erom the Periyapuy dnam it is learnt that the Sivs temple at Tirukkandiydr, ane of the 
Ashtaviratidnams a mile to the south of Tiruvaiyy4ru in the Tanjore District, was visited 
by Chéraman-Pernm4] in company with Sundaramirti, and thet it was only in ita vicinity 
the river Kavért parted its swollen waters at the command of god Pajichanad@avara, ao ass 
to leave a dry ford for the two devotees to walk across with easel? Jt is therefore highly 
probable that the Siva temple at Tirukkandiydr in the Chengannur taluk of the Travancor.- 
State, which is traditionally considered to be one of the oldest in Kerala and te have been 
eres by Chéraman-P eruma] himself 13, wag perhaps built by him and given the same 
name, in commemoration of the Tanjore episode : and as we also know from » lithiv record! 4 
that it came into existence in 4.D. 823, two years before the starting of the Kollam era, 


Chéraman-Perumal, its author, can also be reasonably assigned to the first quarter of the 
ninth century 4.p. | 


: 7 ON at RSET: ACORN ee eingeeapy 
. Trav. State Manual, vol, I, pp. 225 ef eq. 1 Trav. Arch. Series, vol. If, p. 76. 
Ohéramdéy-Perumdniyandy purdnam, vy. 136-39. 


13 Tray. 
Fray. State Manual, vol. TI, p. 508, 4 Prav. Arch, Series, vol. I, p- 290. 
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(ii) The Periyapurdnam, which has been acknowledged to be a quasi-historical compila- 
tion, denuded of the few supernatural incidents that may not be acceptable in a strictly 
critical sense, does not however supply in the lives of Chéram4n-PerumAl] or of his Nayanm4r 
contemporaries any clue that could help in the determination of their age with certainty. 
We only know that, on the abdication of a Chéra king named Seigérporaiyan who was ruling 
at Kéduigélar, the next in succession, Perumikkédaiy4r, the Saiva devotee, ascended the 
throne. But unfortunately the names Seigérporaiyan (the just Chéra) and Perum&kké- 
daiyar (the great Chéra) sound more like titles than individual appellations, Poraiyan and 
Kédai being but synonymous with Chéra. Although it may be hazardous to assert that 
they do not represent the distinctive names of two Chéra kings, 15 they are however a pair 
of designations too vague to yield any historical landmark. The Chéla and Pandya contem- 
poraries of Chéraman are also referred to by their dynastic titles of valavan and tennavan, 
which are absolutely useless for purposes of definite identification. The life-sketches of the 
Nayanmar contemporaries of this king are also similarly barren of information, except that 
Sundara is mentioned to have been the protégé of a certain Narasijigamunaiyaraiyan, the 
chief of Miladu, who had his headquarters at Tirukkéyilfr in the South Arcot District, and 
Sundara himself refers to a weak Pallava king of that period, to whom his vassals stopped 
the payment of tribute. From the Tirundvalir and Tirukkéyilir inscriptions a few genera- 
tions of Miladu chiefs with names Narasimba and Rama are understood to have ruled in the 
years A.D. 954, 957, 1059 and 1149, and it is just possible, although it cannot be taken as a 
definite datum, that a Narasingamunaiyaraiyan may have lived in the beginning of the ninth 
century A.D. as Sundara’s patron, 16 The reference to the Pallava also points to a period 
when. the Pallava power was at a low ebb, and this fits in well with the later years of the 
reign of Dantivarman (780-830), when Tondai-mandalam had been invaded from the north 
- by Gévinda ITT (804) and from the south by the Pandya Varaguna I (825)!7. 

(ili) The Tiruvilaiyddar-purdnam of Parafijétiy4r, which professes to give a chro..ological 
narration of the sixty-four divine sports of god the Chokkanatha of Madura,places in the reign 
of a Pandya king, named Varaguna,!§ the following two episodes which constitute the 54th 
(Viragu-vizra-padalam) and the 55th (Tirumukam-koduita-padalam) divine sports of that. 
book, namely, the discomfiture of Emandtha the northern lute-player oft behalf of the local 
bard Bhadra, and the latter’s deputation to a Chéramén-Perumi] of Kodungélir with 
& poem-inscribed cadjan order for presents. Although the scheme of chronology adopted 
by this author is a medley of tradition, myth and royal names, as ably proved by Mr. K.8.5. 
Pillai in his Tamil-varaldru, it may however be examined, all other things apart, whether 
the location of the lute-player Bhadra in the reign of a Pandya king who had the name of 
Varaguna, is consistent with the above suppositions relating to the age of Chéram4n-Perumé] 
and Sundare. We know from reliable sources that Varaguna-Mah&rdja, the grandson of 
Jatila-Parantaks (770 4.D.) and himself the grandfather of Varagunavarman, who ascended 
the throne in 4.D. 862, must have been reigning in the beginning of the ninth century,!? and 

18 There have been kings with these namos, eg., Kuttuvan-Kédai, Makkédai, Irumbozai, Kayai- 
kkAlircumporai—(Purandqurw), 

16 Sendamil, vol. III, p. 320. 17° The Pallavas, page 76 
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there is nothing improbable in linking together the above traditional accouuts, aid ii asstim- 


ing Chéraman to have been this Pandya’s contemporary and to have lived in the first quarter 
inth century A.D. 

. a ee episode is also referred to in the Kallddam*, but as its author 

Kalladanar is, on other grounds, considered to have been a later poet different from his name- 

sake of the last Academy?!, this mention need not necessarily militate against the assign- 

ment of Chéram4n to the beginning of the ninth century a.p."" 

(iv) The tradition stating that one of the offspring of the couple Bhagavan and Adi, 
who was brought up by Adigan and was eventually raised to the Chera throne, way the 
Chéram4n-Perum4] of the Periyapurdnam, is not supported by any evidence except that 
of a verse popularly attributed to Auvaiy4r,28 which she is said to have addressed in derision, 
to the Chéra king, when god Vindyaka, who was pleased with her devotion, raised her te 
heaven with his proboscis sometime before the mounted pair Sundaramirti and Cheraméy 
could arrive at the Kailasa gates. This is another instance of different episodes relating, to 
more than one Auvai {old woman) being mixed up together promiscuously. 

i(v) In his learned article on the age of Jiinasambandha, Prof. Sundaram Pillai finds 
an implied reference to certain Saiva Nayaimars in the minor sidtras of Saikara, anc if the 
Sivabhujanga, Sivdnandalahart and Sawndaryalahart are the indisputable compositions of 
the author of the great Bhdsyas, then the passing reference in the stanzaof the Aivubhujangn®? 
may be taken to contain a covert sneer at Sundara’s matrimonial foible, which, however 
much concealed by mythical varnish, was considered tuo big a blemish to be 
overlooked by Kyarkén-Kalikkémanér, who decided to die of hig colic rathur than submit 
to be cured by Sundara. The date of Saikara has been accepted by many scholars to he the 
beginning of the ninth century (c. 788-820 4.p.); and in that case, itis also possible that the 
Nayanar’s Tiruvorriyir episode may have reached his cars. Chéramain may therefore 
have lived in the first quarter of the ninth century. 

Thus, al} the available data tend towards the ascription of Chéraman-Perumal Niyanfr 
to the beginning of the ninth century a.p., and the temptation now offers itaclfte consider 
whether this royal saint of the Tamil hagiology can be the same as the Kiraja king Raja- 


sékhara of the Talamana-illam copper-plate record?®, In partial support of that possibly 
identification, these points may be noted. 
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In the Tiruvalla copper-plate record of the beginning of the eleventh century(?), published 
in vol. IT, of the Trav. Arch. Series, the king Rajasékhara has been mentioned with the biruda-. 
of Sennittalai- adigal, which carries with it the additional significance of his devotion to god 
Siva at Sennittalai, which it may be noted, is a phallic emblem or linga of great age.®6 


Further, the king begins his Talamana-illam record with the words ‘ Namassivdya’ in 
place of the almost universal ‘ Svasit Sri’: and although this formula has been met with 
elsewhere in a few instances, it is nevertheless rare and may be considered to be sca 
of the special devotion of this king to the god Siva. 


The paleography of the plate also points to about the beginning of the ninth century 
as its age, which was also the period in which Sundaramirti-Nayanér and his friend 
Chéraman-Perum4l are, as noted above, considered to have flourished. It is also not impossible 
that, though Chéraman-Perum4] was a dynastic title meaning ‘the Chéra king,’ the king 
Rajasékhara may have been respectfully known in the Tamil districts exclusively by that 
title without the addition of his personal name. The later Chera kings Sthénu-Ravi and 
Vijayaragadéva were, however, known inthe Tamil records as Chéramdn Kéttanu-Ravi 
and Chéramdn Vijaragadéva. 


There is again the tradition 27 recorded in the Sarkaravijaya that a Kérala king called 
Rajasékhara was a contemporary of the great Satkara, to whom he showed three dramas 
of his own composition. This incident is found in an amplified form in the Jagadguru-raina- 
mild-siava of Sad&iivabrahmendra of the sixteenth century, and its commentator has 
further supplemented the information by saying that the three dramas and a sattaka, which 
Rajagékhara showedto Sankara, were Bdlardmdyana, Viddhasdlabhanjika, Prachandapdndava 
and Karpitramaijart. As these works are known to be the works of a northern poet called 
Rajasékhara, who lived inthe court of Mahéndrapfla in the first half of the tenth century, | 
and who could not have been Saikara’s contemporary, it may be surmised that the author 
of the sfava was perhaps misled by the similarity of names to identify a Kérala king Réaja- 
sékhara with the northern poet of a century later. This leaves the Sankaravijaya statement 
that the Kérala king was the author of three dramas still unexplained, and it is not known if 
Madhavachirya was not himself misled by the identity in the names of the two different 
individuals, king and author. 

Mr. S. Paramesvara Ayyar, M.A., B.L., M.R.AS., of Trivandrum inla learned article in a 
Malayalam Journal?8, hag attempted to solve the difficulty by supposing that Raja- 
sékhara may have been a title of the Chéra king Kulasékharavarman, the accredited 
author of the two dramas, the Tapatisamvaranam and the Subhadrédhanaiijayam, and 
of a hypothetical third called the Vichchhinndbhishékam. Against this, it may be said that the 
name of the Kérala king of the Tiruvalla copper-plate cannot have been a title like Rajakésari- 
varman or Ma&ravarman of the Tamil records, because of the specific mention of him as 
Rajaraja-Paraméévara-Bhattaraka Rdjasékharadéva, the first three words being his kingly 
titles and the last his personal name. The word Namassivdya prefacing his record is also 
against his being identified with Kulasékhara, the author of the Mukundamdla and the 
Tirumoli, which are saturated with a deep and almost exclusive devotion for Vishnu,to whom 
have also been attributed the abovementioned two published dramas and the hypothe- 
tical third. 


pratmeotrantesD 





25 Elements of Hindu Iconography, vols IT, p. 69 a? Tran, Arch Series, vol. TI, p. 10. 
48 The BhéshApéshigi for 1917. | | 
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In this connection, it may be stated that Chéramay-Perama] haselsowbere*" en indenti- 
fied with Bana-Perum4], the fourth viceroy of the Peruma] line (A.D. 300) according to the 
Kéralélppatti, on the strength of a supposed reference to him in the cighth verse of the 
Tirunodittdnmalai-padigam of Sundaramtrti— 

arnodiarercr ats af stOsers Capa srr 
GruSurtar sssrQenessrer wets soCer—v. 8, 
which has been interpreted to express the grateful recognition on the part of Sunda ra af the 
gift of an elephant made to him by the Chéra king. According to tradition, this padiqgam 
was sung by Sundara on the eve of his departure to Kailisa on the Scents white elhphant 
that had been sent to fetch him ; and even if this mythological setting is ienored, there is 
unmistakable evidence throughout all the verses of the poem, in each individual stanza of whieh 
the gift of an elephant is dutifully acknowledged, to indicate that Sundara refers to tha grort 
Siva himself as the donor and not to any mortal, king and friend though he may he. The 
expressions of humility and devotion used in the verses can more fitly be considered te 
have been addressed to the god rather than be applied to the Chéra king, whe stood in the 
relation of a disciple to Sundara. These instances are the following :-— 
eridiGertert OurgiuOsgarer, ares Caged srer--v. . 
Qsror_Gerter, wi stone Senda psrter waperyhsgs—v- 3 
ararsarchit QoerCer, seaser or hye $5 Oar eorex ox Liar com Gl gir crs, 
GagFer anrter sé srer—v- 6- 
Qc Hirer wradsroc @erfart AgesaQrvers wiGsPiGsrsrer Qeex tor 
ussurter waneryne g7—Vv- 9. 

Vdnay, though it may be an alternative form of Bdnag, is also a contraction of the word 
vd[nay signifying ‘one who dwells,’ and varamali-vdnan which has been taken an the * Bana 
(-perumal) of great gifts’ may equally appropriately refer to god, ‘the bestower of bounteaun 
gifts.” It is no doubt true that Chéra kings were proverbially lavish in their munificence and 
that many poems in the Purandpiiru and the Padirruppaitu have extolled their gifts of clophante 
to poets and other suppliants ; but the padigam under reference dues not appar to immor- 
talise a mere mortal’s gift. 

The incidents which Sundara is supposed to have recorded in thean verars havo piven 
rise to the mythical story that he ascended to heaven with bis mortal body and that he 
directed god Varuna, whom he has addressed as ¢ BPsveruragaccu Gotha See 
uGz’* in the last line of the poem to publish this padigam to tho terrestrial world. From 
the reference made to god Afijaikkalattappar in this last line of the last verse, and from the 
description of Nodittanmalai in verse 7 that the god of that hill was worshipped by the lord 
of the sea with his flower-like waves— . 

* 9 SL.09 eoOT Wer ot Qsrein@aper at Ben MGpertn 
©.-Zavits Cover Liir 5 aU eit Goat Qerig. gs sresr worevit) & 5 oC eer !—vs ¥ 
. 2 ©Agairnst this identification of this Saiva saint with Banapperamal of ths fourth century au, if 
_ ay be Matod that the reference to Tiruvalluvar in the Tirukkaildyojine wld ws pandaiydr neon to 
, ie cas prea that its author may have flourished Many centuries after the sacient pout of the 
(ay seir® Csi air Oui 550 MPlujeowidr 60 gy 
| QureirQer 9p seinen wer Qaverr g-—trecrent~Cair f 1. Ges cen, 
(5) Qearer Queer Quergeani Or deens 


Queerge Qetait # piiQuck exG5—QrraesGe, 
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one is tempted to locate Noditt4anmalai (the hill of Hara) in the vicinity of Anijaikkalam and 
not equate it with the Kailasa hill in the midst of the Himalayas. ‘ gfs-eacarwr 
agcrnruuuT’ appears to have a possible reference to the geographical location of 
Tiruvanjaikkalam on the sea-shore and this is just the description that Sundara- 
mirti has indulged in in each verse of the poem pertaining to that place.30 
Kailasanatha’s temples are very common in many places and the hill Noitténmalai 
wherever it was, must have borne on its summit one such shrine dedicated to Siva; 
and it is not unlikely that Sundara, who may have gone up to worship that god, was followed 
soon after by his royal host and that they both composed respectively on this occasion the 
songs Turunoditidymalai-padigam and Tirukkaildyajidna-uld. Some mysterious causes, 
not definitely ascertainable now, may have led to their sudden disappearance from the land 
of the living and their accredited piety may have then attracted to their glorification the 
supernatural episode of a celestial ascent to Mount Kailésa with their mortal bodies. 

The introductory portion of the Turukkaildyajiana-uld of Chéraman is also worth noting 
in this connection, in regard to the description it gives of the god Siva, who was seated in 
the Tirukkoyil (srikéyil—temple 2) at Sivapuram.3t The large number of dgamic terms that 
have been employed in the detailed enumeration of the ornaments with which Siva was 
decked seems to suggest that the royal poet had before him a sculptural representation 
of Siva, which he naturally identified with the higher divinity of the Silver Mount. The 
terms that havo been used are the following : childmani, pattam, makarakundalam, kandigat, 
channaviram, kéyiram, udarabandham, katistiram, kankanam, vdchikai, kinkini, mékhald, 
hdram and jatdmakutam among ornaments and jhallari, bhéri, karatdlam, maddalam and 
dundubhi among musical instruments. 

It can thus be tentatively assumed that the Chera king Chéram4p-Peruma], who was the 
contemporary of Sundaramurti-Nayanar, was in all probability king R&jasékhara of the 


Talamana-illam copper-plate and that he flourished in the first quarter ofthe ninth 
century A.D. 





eR nn 
30 sé Bes-_uoramerGurphers_ofursu. pos_oemsenreu 


orig steuQesar arCerdurgs hur aehurt Qurpegeaeéeer gs suiuGer-—v. 3. 

nenipee deGrruveracr deo race EO 5,0 Dap pm Gare. AQ r eer 

Lopes s_anacorCwer uoCsragucmiurt QurpegenrésargsuuGer—v. 4. 
It may also be noted that ‘ sc.eveorws’ is the name of a class of people living on the sea-coast. 


81 It isnot imposible that Sivapuram is identical with Tiruchchivappérur (Trichur), whose god 
Vadakkunnathan, (Vadakkunnu-néthan, the Lord of the northern Mount-Kailisa) is, in tradition, supposed 
to be the god Siva of Kailasa itself, who was requested by Parasurama to manifest Himpself in this temple; 
but Trichur is not on the sea-shore, 
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THE COUSIN IN VEDIC RITUAL. 
Br A. M. HOCART. 


In various papers I have collected information which shows that the maternal rela. 
tions, but more especially the sister’s son, eat the sacrifice as representatives of the gods 
or ancestral spirits ; that among certain people they are beaten for doing so, and (hat this 
beating is part of a sporting or ceremonial enmity between them and the paternal rela. 
tions.!. Mr. Perry in his Children of the Sun has collected numerous instances of the hos. 
tility between intermarrying groups, though he has not sufficiently brought out (he friend ¥ 
character of this hostility. Those sources must serve as introduction to the present pat per, 
in which I take for granted the ceremonial hostility of cross cousins, that is a mun and hijs 
mother’s brother’s son or father’s sister’s daughter. 

The Vedic sacrifice, and indeed for that matter the Medimval Tndlan Ler tien, 
conceived as a victory over the evil powers opposed to the sacrifieer.t  "Shis COTO PHL Ten 
is often expressed in the formula pipmdnam tad dvisantam bhritirryum hated 8 which 
Eggeling translates, “Slaying his wicked spiteful enemy.” The word ‘enem yoosands for 
bhrairvya, a word of somewhat doubtful meaning, but which an yhow is derived Frevn 
bhrdiy, brother. Professors MacDonell and Keith discuss the word im their Vedio Lreadeecy 
thus: “Bhratrvya is found in one passage of the Atharvavedt, where, heing wamed 
(V. 22.12), with brother and sister, it must be an exprossion of relat tonesbii po, 
appears to be ‘ (father’s) brother’s son,’ ‘ cousin,’ this meaning alone uecount Inge = for 
the sense of rival, ‘enemy’ found elsewhere, in the Atharveveda, wid repouteddy in the 
other Samhités and Brahmanas. In an undivided family the relations af eeunxins weld 
easily develop into rivalry and enmity. The original meaning may, however, hieve deer 
nephew, as the simple etymological sonse would be ‘ brother's sun’ Sait this seems net te 
account for the later meaning so well. The Kdthalu Stambitd preseribos the telling: of a 
falsehood to a Bhrétrvya, who, further is often given the epithets ‘hating " feleleary andl 
‘evil’ (apriya, pdpman) in the later Samhitas and tho Bréhmanas. Vhe Atharrave la alse 
contams various spells, which aim at destroying or expelling one's ‘rivals °.” 

I do not agree with the learned authors that the meng “father's brother's sem adone 
accounts for the sense of enemy. After considerable experience of undivided! fanless I 
eannot see the transition. On the other hand wo have abundant ovidenees from Sout hh 
Africa to North America that enmity is prescribed between a man and his mother's brother's 
son. T have therefore asked Professor MacDonell if there is any evidence for the father 
as against the mother, and he replies, “I do not think there is any evidence tht i means 
father’s brother’s son, nor on the other hand that it is mother's brother's non. Et world 
certainly be interesting, if it could be proved. But I doubt if it ever could.” 

Tam not 80 certain that it never could : by direct evidenee, doubgess, it ix impossible : 
but there is such a thing as circumstantial evidence, which ia often better thin the dineet, 

Firstly, a presumption would bo created in favour of the mother, if it esuald be provee 
that the Vedic kinship system was classificatory. Morgan in his Systems of Conaangui nity 
assumed it to be individual like ours; but of late grave doubts have arisen in im men ee 
to whether the parent Indo-European system was not classifientory. Now in a lasnifi- 
catiory system the father’s brother’s son would be a brother, so that Pa different word would 
not be used, except in a transition stage to an individual system. But a mother'a brother's 
Son would be distinguished from a brother. _ Pen 
‘ 4 ©The Uterine Nevh , ‘ Va PCL Ati ir pn a Seca hla 
‘No. : Paligaicag and. Dovalte tliee ta a Rolations in Indian Kit val,’ Man, 1924, 
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Secondly; there is the comparative method. It is’ well known fact that customs may” 


survive in. out of the way. places for thousands of years after they have disappeared in their’ 
country of origin. Egyptologists have given’ us-instances of such ‘persistence which would, 
have been thought incredible afew decades ago... We may, therefore, have good hopes of” 
finding the Vedic theory of sacrifice surviving in the backwaters of India, Indo-China, and 


Indonesia, and I appeal to all students of those regions to.take down carefully verbatim des- 
criptions of sacrifices, to note the kinship system; and to note the functions of the various. 
relations in all ceremonies, whether they are, obviously religious or apparently secular. 
We come very near the evidence required in Fiji-and in South Africa, where the man 
who is.sister’s son and cross cousin to the tribe seizes the offering and is beaten by the cross. 
cousins. Among the Thonga we are told distinctly that he-does so as representative of the 
gods. It must however be remembered that both among the Fijians and the Thonga the 
distinction between gods, demons, manes, ghosts, has disappeared or almost so, and all of" 
them are commonly spoken of under the same generic term.4 


Let. us see who appears as bhratrvyain Vedio ritual: there is Vrira® and there is 
Namuci, both demons.. But we must first ofall get it firmly implanted in our minds that | 
the word ‘demon ’is a purely conventional and somewhat misleading translation of asura ;. 
demon to us means a wicked being, but an aewra is nothing of that kind; he isa rival of» 
the gods, but he can be very good, and even @ saint, as for instance Baliin the myth of 
Vishnu’s Three Steps. True, Vrtra is spoken of as ‘ wicked,’ ‘sinful,’ but on the other hand - 
he is identified with Soma,® the plant which yields the sacred beverage of Vedic sacrifices, 
and-Soma is such a kind god that he has given rise to an adjective suumya, ‘agreeable, plea-. 
sant, auspicious.’ Indeed, it appears to be & sin to slay Soma, a8 they do when they crush 
him in order to prepare the sacrificiel draught ; therefore they crush him with stones to res-. 
tore hia body and bring him tolife.’ Soma is also the moon,® and therefore Vrtra is the 
moon; and the moon isnot evil, in fact many families in India boast of their descent from 
the moon, .Namuci seems:to be but a variant of Vrtra : he too is Soma, and is thus a mix- 
ture of good and evil.? | 


It is obvious that the hostility between the sacrificer and the demons cannot be & real ' 
one, one infused with hatred. No doubt texts will be quoted in which expressions of hate 
or contempt occur, but it does not follow that they are real. In Fiji one tribe goes out of 
its way.in the midst of a kava formula, (which corresponds to the Indian Soma chant 4), to 
call their cross cousins!0 fools; yet the relations between the two tribes are most friendly, 
boisterously friendly, and if they meet they will make a point of insulting one another, 
“You cad, you body fit to be cooked,” and so on without the least bit of ill feeling. They 
will cheat one another, just asthe Kdthaka Samhitd presoribes should be done to a bhrdirvya, 
and think it a great joke which binds them all the closer together. 

But if bhrdirvya is a cross cousin, how do demons come to be called cross cousins ¢ 


Over and over again the Satapatha Brahmana informs us that the sacrificer is the god 
Indra :!1 if the sacrificer can impersonate the Sun god, why should not his cousin repre- 
sent the Moon god? Whether the cross-cousin was actually present or not, the following: 

Te RI = IR OES ee SEI oD SIR eNO Ne SUE AD DEAR oe ene CED ation 


4 On the meaning of the Fijian word ‘ Kalou,’ Journ. Roy. Anthro. Insi., 1912, p- £37. 
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passage of the gh deem ee see has ihe bhrartrvya as deity.” 
ge ae as al person impersonating a god, it would seem by anslogy that 
the deity of the other is also an actual person impersonating a god. ‘cues 

7 I said atthe. beginning that in later India the matermal relations as is th ae ee ny 
‘representatives of the manes, or ancestral spirits. I know no definite aero that the 
bhratroya eats the sacrifice, yet the opening sentence of the Namuel legend rat wer auperete 
it : “ Namuei, the-demon (asura), stole Indra’s vigour, tho essence of his food, the CnjOy- 
ane of his soma along with his liquor.” 13° The sequel shows that he did ae by drinkin y 
the soma, for. when Namuci’s-head is cut off, the soma is mixed. with blood. But why whould 
the cross cousin eat. the sacrifice ?. I cannot tell as yet, but I thn we havo aclie in the 
following passage of the Satapatha : ‘When about to strike Soma he thinks uf the one 
whose rival he is, I strike So and So, not thee. Now whoover kills a human ‘Brahman 
here is despised ; how much more he who kills Him ; for Soma ian god......Orif ho has 
no rival, let him think of a straw ; thus no guilt is incurred.”24  T sugyest that he cats it 
or part of it to take upon himself the evil (pépman) that is inherent init, thus leaving it 
free from evil for the sacrifice. In other words he acts as scape goat, ay bearer of ills, and 
as such is reviled, despised, but only for make-believe, not with any feeling jim Fiji arid 
South Africa he is, like a scape goat, driven away.15 
| . Finally, the asura appear as bhratrvys. Now tho asura, as I have said are not really 
demons, but simply a class of gods who are constantly contending ceremonially with the 
other class of gods called deva. Now both deva and asura are descended fruit Prajapati ; 
if it could be established that they are the male and the female line, then it would bo pretty 
well proved that bhratrvya means mother’s brother’s son. Unfortunately, the dmdyanea' 
is said by Hopkins!’ to represent them as the elder brothers of the devs. However, the 
Ram dyana is not first class evidence on this point. It was written centuries after tho Vedic 
period, at a time when the cross-cousin system had disappeared from Northern India} so the 
author would no more appreciate the difference between # father’s brother's son and a 
mother’s brother’s son, between a bhraty and o bhratrvya, than & Sanskrit scholar unacquain- 
ted with the comparative history of kinship. | 
‘The reader may have noticed in the course of this discussion some atriking analogies 
‘with Christian ritual. * Is the cross-cousin the forerunner of “the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world 1” | 
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the present theory is more satisfactory. , 
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ANNuaL REPORT OF THE MysoRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT for 1923; Government Press, 
Bangalore. 1924. | _ 

This is an interesting report, containing 4 record 
of much good work in the exploration of ancient 
temples and other monuments. A curious side- 
light on old trade customs is furnished by the 
Basava temple in Turuvékere town, In front of it 
stands an old stone framework, known as Ohiniélu- 
kambha and consisting of two pillars fixed side by 
side and a cross-beam furnished with iron rings. 
‘Turuvékere, it appears, was once a great centre 
the cotton trade, and all the cotton which left it 
was weighed in front of the temple and stamped, the 
woight thus determined being accepted as accurate 
in other markets. A full description, with plates, 
is alo given of a beautiful Vishnu temple at Belvadi, 
dating from A.D. 1300. During the year the 
archxological department: acquired fifty-three new 
manuscripts, dealing with the Vedas and U pantshads, 
with philosophy, grammar and logic, and one 
hundred and. thirty new epigraphical records. Of 
each of the latter the roport gives on English 
transliteration end a useful. note on their con- 
tents ond significance. Many of these inscriptions 
record tho death of individuals when assisting to 
repel cattle-raids, among the earliest of them being 
one from the Simoga district, assigned to the middle 
of theseventh century 4.D., which describes how 
a military commander was killed in a fight with a 
tribe of Bedars forming the army of Mahendra, 
who opposed. Siladitya’s claim to sovereignty over 
imoga. Dr. Shamasastry is inclined on palso- 
graphic grounds to identify Siladitya with Her- 


shavardhana Siladitya of Kanauj and ‘Mahendra ' 


with the first or second Mahendravarma of the 
Pallava dynasty. 

An attempt has been made in the Report to fix 
dofinitely the date of the early Guptas, who are 
understood to have been contemporaries of the: 
Kadambas, by examining the traditional, astrono- 
mical and synchronistic evidence bearing on the 
chronology of the Brihadbanas, Kadambas, and. 
Gangas. Dr. Shamasastry rejects Fleet’s conclu- 


sions as to tho date of ‘Mahavira’s death and the . 


Guptas, and in the course 
of his remarks, which are sufficiently interesting 
to marit saparato publication, expresses his belief 
that Kalki was o historical figure, who lived from 


chronology of the early 


A.D. 402 to 472 and commenced a new erain A.D. 


428. His conclusions, which are embodied in & 
comparative chronological table, are’ not likely 
perhaps to command immediate acceptance; for,’ 
in order to make them fit in with’ accepted facte 


and probabilities, he id obliged to’ postulate the 
exiatence of two Mihirakulas and two Toramansas,; }: 


for which there is no historical warranty whatever. 
Ha also bas to assume that the Chandragupta who 









the good example. 





in. Roman letters, 


ahewd: with this good’ works + 


accompanied Bhadrabahu to Sravane Belgola was 
not the great Mauryan emperor, but Chandragupta 
II who, according to Dr. Shamesastry’s calculations, 
was alive in A.D. 282, In the light of our present 
knowledge, one hesitates to accept these novel 
theories... At the same time there is much of interest 
in the details of Dr. Shamasastry’s argument, which 
might well be published as a separate pamphlet. 
2 | S. M, EpWwARDES. 





Surranmava. By P. V. Barat, M.A., 1924. 

It is a welcome sign of the times that Indien 
scholars, following in the foot-steps of their Euro« 
pean confreres, are taking seriously to the study 
of Pali asone of the Indian literatures, and the 
study of its language and its literature is gaining in 
popularity. ‘The study of this language and lite. 
rature has so far remained practically a European 


| study, and has received but little attention among 


Indian echolars and educstionists, In this depart- 
ment as in other fields of oriental research it was 
but right that European scholarship should set the 
example, but the only point. of regret about this 


“particular department of Indian studies is that 


Indian scholarship did not make any effort to follow 
A variety of reasons may be 
offered in oxplanation, and among them, one of 
the minor ones, if not a really serious one, has been 
popular editions of these works with sufficient.aid 
for mastering the technique of the language and 
literature. An attempt is being made in the last 
few years to remove this drawback, and this Déva- 
nagari edition of the Suttanipdia is one of these 
early efforts. ee 7, a, , 
The Suttanipata does. not need any introduction, 
to the readers of the Indian Antiquary, as it has 
been published by the Pali Text Society and en 
excellent translation of it is available in the Sacred 
Books of the Bast by Fausboll. The edition, being 
Indian students do not. find it 
easy or happy for reading, and the Indian. Pandit is 
absolutely unable to do Bo. The presentation of 
this in Devanagari would make it easy for those two 


classes, and, even,.the Indian scholar would find 


his work quicker with a Devanagari edition, Prof, 
Bapat hea provided good edition of the text and 
has provided the text with an illuminating introduc- 
tion, whieh gives 92 idea of the important position 
that Suttanipaig oceupies in the Buddhist canon. 
‘We welcome the edition and the effort that it 
makes to bring the Pali text within the reach of 
Indian scholars.” ‘We hope ‘the effort will have 4 
siifiiciontly ércoriraging reception to cause Prof. 
Bapat ‘himself, end othér‘stholars like him, bo go 
rr ty, Oat 
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INDIAN Mepromz.—l. AN INTERPRETATION OF: 
Anomenz Hiupu MEDICINE. By CHANDRA 
CusrnabERty, . Caleutta. 1928 5 
PARATIVE - FIINpv.. Materia MEDICA. 
OnanpRA CHAKRABERTY; Calcutta, |1923.. 
‘Two more books on Indian Medicine written in 

New ‘Yorkand published in Calcutta in the same 

year by. that indefatigable writer on. this subject, 

Mr. Chandra .-Chakraberty. . 
syorks seems to have arisen out of the first. . 

in.fact.a-dictionary of Materia Medica, arranged 

according to Sanskrit terminology in the order 
of the ‘Devanagari. alphabet.. It. has the imevi- 
table-Indian defects of etre and no index, & 
general: ‘happy-go- “lackiness,? and no references to 
the sources of information. ‘Tyo additional notes 
appear ‘at the ‘end, of course out of order. But 
that ‘does not ‘matter much ; what does matter is, 
that ‘they’ are introduced without any ‘warning. to 
tha: reader, who will doubtless consequently miss 
them: Subject.to these remarks, ‘the book is no 
doubt of use to medical practitioners in. India 

One remark in tha author’s preface I can heartily 
endorse: ‘a drug in its‘native fresh state is much 
more:efficacious than when it has undergone chemi- 
cal changes.;’ I have long thought that there is 
something r nos altogether right about concentrated 


drugs, and have wondered why medical men, who 


also ‘strongly object’ to concentrated foods, should 
lay” so much stréss on concentrated medicines. 
, iret book is much’ more ‘ambitious. The 


author writes in’ his ‘ Foreword. *that he started to. 


write a cornparative study of Hindu and Greek 
Medicine, but gave it up, as he was “forced to the 
conclysion . shat ane Ancient Greek Schools of 
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Medicine were indebted to dis Hindu Seon = 
This conclusion ho proceeds to provo to his own 
satisfaction after e method that ia now fashionable 
among cortain Indian literati. Leonving thia con- 
troversial point there, ho has “fried ta interpret. 
and explain the Ancient Hindu Medicine principally 
based upon Chane and Sugruta in madourn mividlionl 
terminology.” Ho gives also » transliteration table, 
with which one cannot find serious fault, and adds 
that he regrets he had not tine to anh an index, 
the absenes of which naturally greatly reduces 
the value of this book. 

‘Modern medical terminglogy "* is employed in 
the book with a vengeance, so touch se that thin 
eorrect rendering of the ancient Tiaiian tormia 
could only be seriously checked hy 0 comprtent 
physician with a compotent knowledge af Sanvkrit. 
Thore ig in fact always much shinger in translating: 
ancient technical works in the madern terua of 
another language. 

The book has been enrefully cormydletd, though 
there are signs of haste and insudlewnt enquiry, 
#.g., “even one can suffer fatal injury, capecially 
to the nervous system, by tho rapid whration of 
air, as near the passage of a high-speed projrctile, 
of which there have beon numeroua Vietina in the 
recent wat, and it ia known na * shedl-ahucka* 
(p. 119)” This statement will at any mito misloul 
any Indian medical man who accopta it. Tn another 
place it is stated that electricity was fully uncer. 
stood in the ancient days: a atatement that in nt 
least doubtful. 

Despite its defecta the book will no duuht ho of 
great intorest to those who can mastor mid under- 
stand its terrible technicalitica. RG. Teurtes. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
‘48. ae ‘first. known instance of a Hospital | 
- Matron: in India .1706., 


5. November 1706. Consultation at, Bombay, 
Castle.. Resolved and Unanimously | agreed. that ; 


‘Serjeant -Parkers.,.wife,.shall. upon her. declareing 
her iwitlingness to accept [and] Carefully live. in 


_ the.;Hospital .and: diett, all,guch Persons a8 are _ 
apointed in thither; to, be.enred of their ‘ Several 


Indispositiona,, to have the, acaustomed allowance 
witha Cook and Copleys. monthly, paid ‘for that 


Purpasd, and; Wood and. Oyle, with. what, other . 
necAssae ye / ‘has' bin -heretofora on, qught,to, be: for 


preserving : ‘the health ‘o£ our Countreymen, and 
if said Womans husband, Serjeant Parker [who 


bas] tha: Character of a Soté shall leave said Beastly. 


vice aid’ become Sober; {he shall] want no En- 
couragémient, suitable’ to his ‘Reformation, but i: 
co 8 in said Evili,” the Generall ig desiree! 

immediately fo bref: him, and ato time hereafter 


to have i any toe Soy Public Coneult.- 


ies 


cal 
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CHAPTER II. 





Principles of Selection. 


We shall be confining our attention in the following pages only to important towns and 
cities ; not to all towns and cities ; so we must now address ourselves to the task of laying 
down some principles to govern the process of selection. Unfortunately it is not very easy 
to lay down universal and unmistakable criteria in this respect. The material itself is scanty 
and: defies any attempt to lay down such principles. Inscriptions end copperplates make 
only incidental reforences to towns and villages ; if any details are at all given they are usually 
of the villages granted, with which, however, we have nothing to do in this thesis. About 
the dimensions, population, trade or commerce of the headquarters of the district or sub- 
division to which these villages belonged, the plates say nothing ; they simply mention them 
barely. Nor do literary prabandhas improve the matters much ; for they generally describe 
in detail only the capitals of their heroes. 

Under such circumstances we must be guided in our selection by general considerations. 

(i) Those places which are montioned as capitals, ports, marts, frontier forts or places 
of pilgrimage must have been in ancient times important towns or cities as a general rule. 
In modern times they may have dwindled into mere hamlets, but that does not prevent their 
inclusion in our list ; for, it can be shown that they had seen better days in ancient times. 


(ii) Those places again which do not come under any one of the above categories, but 
which nevertheless bear the epithet aa, gt, gf or ae after them, must be consi- 
dered important towns. In Sanskrit literature these epithets are invariably applied only 
to cities, and we are justified in concluding that a place which bears any of these epithets is 
entitled to demand inulusion in this thesis. | 

(iii) On the other hand places mentioned as ary need not be included; for that epithet: 
usually denotes a village. Unless, therefore, there is clear evidence to the contrary that a 
particular place, though designated by the term ‘gr4ma,’ isnot, as would appear prima facie, 
o village, we may safely exclude as a rule all those places bearing that appellation. 

(iv) A place which is mentioned as the headquarters of an dhdra or dharant or 
vishaya may be safely considered to have been an important town or city. The territorial 
gub-divisions denoted by dhdra, dharani and vishaye were as extensive as modern col- 
lectorates, and as a rule included under thoir jurisdiction a number of villages varying from 
800 to 1,60042, Now Yasodhara, one of the commentators upon Vatsyayana’s s Kdma- 
sitras, while commenting upon 1, 4, observes :—~ 

gat ay wart ferar | we Seana TTaEtearay | 
aie (MITAAET | AGMARTARET AAS Bare | 
From this it is clear that, since tho headquarters of our vishayas were places from 
where affairs of villages ranging from eight to sixteen hundred were administered, they must 
have been important towns. 

(v} The cases of the headquarters of deéas and mandalas are still more unambiguous. 
These territorial divisions comprised territories as extensive as two or three of our modern 
collectorates put together. It therefore goes without saying that their headquarters were 
important towns, 
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Of those places, whieh are mentioned as the headquarters of a ‘iil hake, bhukts, 
bhimi or sthalé, the case is rather, doubtful. ‘Pathaka corresponded to what in British 
India is now known as & sub-division. It therefore consisted of ahout bie or three hundred 
villages. Bhukti, bhiimi and sthali usually corresponded in Ancient Gujarat to the modern 
taluka and consisted of about 100 villages. . 

Were the headquarters of these divisions towns, and, if 30, important ones, is the question 
now to be considered. According to Yaéodhara, quoted above, they Were not towns, for he 
is not prepared to extend to them the epithet nagara ; he dovises special appellations for 
them. If these are different from grime or village, they are alsv different from nagaras 
or towns. In modern times taluka headquarters are usually towns, but that probably WAR 
not the case in ancient days ‘The irresistible economic forces of modern civilisation, which 
are depopulating villages and overcrowding towns and cities, were altogether absent in ancient 
Indis. Nor again did Ancient Indian polity contain any olements that would transform a 
taluka headquarter into an important towa. In modern times the villaver has to go to the 
headquarter of his taluka for the adjudication of his disputes, for the obtaining of loans, mudi. 
cal relief and even many of the necessary articles of daily life. In Ancient India, on the other 
hand, such was not the case. Each village was & self-contained unit economically an well as 
administratively. Chola epigraphs No. 77 of 1900, No. 223 of 1902 show that even casas of 
unintentional homicide, not amounting to murder, were decided by local village ussomblies. 
The account of local self-government in Ancient India given by Mr, Radhaukumad Mukerji 
clearly shows how little the ancient villager had to do with the headquarter of his taluka or 
district. The way again in which these taluka aub-divisions are mentioned sometioics is moat 
significant. We have statements like fareragereatata: mrearearageefanreerarat 44 
etc., etc. Now if these headquarters were really towns of importance, the divisions would 
have been simply named after thom without any mention of the number of villages they 
contained. The necessity was probably felt of denoting a sub-division after the number 
of villages it contained, because there was very little rvally of importance to distinguish 
its capitalfrom the villages included underit. Evenin modern times, the headquarters of s 
taluka are often mere villages of five or six thousand ; the case could not have beon anything 
better, but much worse in ancient days. We therefore conclude that :— 

(vi) Tho headquaxters of a bukti, bhiimi or sthalt were not towns, and therefore aro 
to be excluded from a list of important towns and cities. 

The headquarter of a pathaka remains to be considered. A pathaka usually corres: 
ponded to a modern sub-division and therefore probably consisted of 200 or 300 villages. 
Not impossibly then its headquarter may have been in some cases a pretty town. We there- 
fore conclude that for the purposes of this thesis. ' 

(vii) The headquarters of pathakas are to be included, provided they are otherwise 
places of interest. ; 

- These then are the principles which have been laid down for the purpose of selection of 

_ important towns and cities for this thesis. , 

.. Having thus determined the principles of selection and criteria of importance to be ap- 
plied for the purposes of this thesis, we shall now say a few works rozarding the srrange ment 
of towns and cities that we have thus scleoted. 

As towns and cities are to be selected because of their importance, i. i. aatupal that we 
should be expected to arrange them according to their relative importance, But for several 
reasons this procedure wasimpossible. Inthe case of most of our towns, we knw neither thelp 


43 Baroda plates of Karkaraja. Ind. Ant. Vol. XIL, 156. — ae a 
. 44 Kapadwanj plates of Akélavarsha Subhatun ae 
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population nor their dimensions, nor anything about their commercial, religious, social or 
public activities. The principle of relative importance therefore would have been very diffi- 
cult in its actual application. Besides, many of our towns were not contemporaneous, so it 
is still more difficult to compare the importance of a town (which we know but imperfectly) 

in one age with that of another in another age. 

If we decide to arrange them in groups of capitals, forts, ports, holy places, district head. 
quarters, etc., the same difficulty would arise in arranging the several constituent towns 
and cities within these groups. It will not be easy to ascertain the relative importance of 
capitals, forts, etc., inéer se. 

Nor can we accept the principle of relative antiquity for our arrangement. It would 
have been a very good principle, were it only possible to apply it in all cases. As it is, 
in the majority of our towns and cities, we do not know even the approximate dates of their 
foundation. We cannot therefore obviously acvept the principle of relative antiquity for our 
arrangement, 

In such circumstances the principle of alphabetic order is the only one possible. It 
is true that it entails the disadvantage of turning our mind froma city of hoary antiquity toa 
town of medieval origin, from a town, famous as a fort, to another famous as a tértha. 
Nevertheless, as we have already seon that other better principles were fraught with great diffi- 
culties in their actual application, there was no other course left. The principle of alphabetic 
arrangement has its own advantage of facilitating reference ; so it has been adopted. 

The arrangement however is according to Sanskrit and not according to the English 
alphabet. The reason is obvious. Most of our towns and cities bore Sanskrit names in the 
past, and itis but natural that if they are to be arranged alphabetically, they should 
be arranged according to the Sanskrit alphabet. 


CHAPTER ITI, 


History of the cities selected. 
1. Ankuleswara. 


Modern Ankleswar, the headquarter of a Taluka of the same name in Broach district, 
is a fairly anciont town, for it is referred to as the headquarter of a vishaya or district 
in two copperplate grants of Dadda II.45 In one of these it is spelt Akrireswara, which 
seems to be its original name, Ankuleéwara being a popular corruption. That this Akrires- 
wara is not different from Ankleshwar can be proved from the fact that the villages Sisorda 
and Walner, the modern counterparts of the villages Sirishapadraka and Waranera referred 
to in the above grant, are to be found in modern Ankleshwar Taluka, one, eight miles to the 
south-east and the other, twelve miles to the south-west of Ankleswar. 

From, the Begumr4 plates of Krshnaraja AkAlavarsha dated Saka 810,46 it would 
seem that Ankleshwar had become the capital of the Gujarat Rashtrakatas some time in the 
middle of the ninth century. For therein he states syeq a: afafta aur aar sy stRerar- 


afesaa arartddtarerrs goartaeagt...When we remember that the plates in question were 
not issued from Ankleswar, the above conclusion becomes irresistible. The town shows no 


imposing remains which would bear out its claim, to once being a capital; and no wonder; 
for within fifty years after its becoming a capital, the Gurjar Rashtraktta branch, which was 
never very powerful, came to an end. 





48 Ind, Ant., Vol. XTIL, pp. 116, 82. 46 Ibid, p. 68 
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2. Anahilapafiana. 
The identity of Anahilapattana with modern Pattan or Patan, sixty-six miles north of 
Ahmedabad, is now universally accepted. Anahilawdda, Anahilapura, Anshilapathaka are 
some of the different spellings of the city found in inscriptions ; Mahomedan writers refer to 


it as Nahrwala. 

According to tradition, the city was founded by Vanaraja, the founder of the Chavoteke 
dynasty in the Vi. Sam. 802. The traditional year of foundation was well-known during the 
fourteenth century, for grants are found forged in that century purporting to befrom Vanaraja 
and dated in 802 Vik. Sam. Merutuiga also assigns the event to the same date in Prabandha- 
chinidmani ; but in another of his works, Vichdragreni#, he assigns it to Vik. Sam. 821. Whatever 
may be the precise date, we may be certain that it cannot be far from the middle of the 
eighth century a.D. Tradition says that the present site was pointed out to Vanaraja by a 
shepherd named Anhila as most auspicious for the founding of a new capital, and that 
Vanaraja, therefore, named his capital after the shepherd. Whether the tradition is true we 
cannot say, for similar traditions are told about many cities. 

Anahilapattana was the capital of Gujarat under the rule of the Chavotakas, Solankis, 
Vaghelas and the Muhammadans. The city grew in importance immediately after its foundation; 
ruler after ruler in the Hindu period embellished it and contributed to its grandeur by crecting 
temples, palaces, vihdras, lakes and gardens. Unfortunately Muhammadan vandalism 
has wiped out the traces of most of these. Vanaraja is known to have built there a chaiiya 
of Pafichésara ParSwanatha and temples of Muleéwara and Tripureswara ; 47 no trace of them 
now remains. Similar is the case of Durlabha lake excavated by king Durlabha [suc. 1010 a.p.}. 


In thecase of Queen’s Well and Sahasraliiga tank, imposing ruins still exist. Of these, 
the Queen’s Well was built at the instance of Udayamati, the consort of Bhima I (suc. 1022), 
and had the reputation of being the largest, grandest and loveliest well in Gujarat ; Merutunga 
voes as faras to say that this reservoir surpassed even the famous Sahasralinga tank.48 The — 
present ruins of the well show that its reputation was well-deserved. 

The Sahasraliiga tank was constructed by Siddhraja Jayasimha. During its excavation 

the king was engaged in a long war with Malwa, so the work was entrusted to a committee 
of craftsmen and ministers who could finish the great work only by the timely gift of 3,00,000 
by a merchant prince.4* . The lake derived its name from the numerous temples of Siva placed 
on the steps round it. Inthe centre of it was an islet, upon which was erected a temple of 
Rudreswara'® The temple has been now turned into a mosque. Besides this temple, 
there was also one of Krshna.61 The beauty of this lotus-covered, swan-teaming lake was 
further enhanced by a towering snow-white column of victory, of which no traces are now 
left.5> To judge from the taunt of the Benares king to Jayasimha’s ambassador at his court 
about the use of the tank water by the Anshilapattana populace, though it was nirmdlya 
of Siva, the tank must have served the purpose of water supply for the citizens. 
_..., The author of Kumdrapdlacharita says ‘if you can measure the waters of the ocean, 
' then may you attempt to count the number of souls in Pattana.’ This is poetic exaggeration ; 
but it goes to show that the city was very thickly populated. Muhammadan writers also — 
agree in declaring that the city was very large. A survey of the ruins shows that the city 
ee Ee ee oe , 
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must have been six miles in length and two in breadth (a fact which confirms the truth of the 
Kumérapélacharita statement that it was eighteen miles in circuit); we may therefore safely 
conclude that the population must have been at least half a million, if not considerably more. 


And no wonder ; for the city was a great emporium of trade. Kumérapdlacharita informs 
us that there were as many as 84 marts in the city, each one being separately assigned to a 
different commodity. The export andimport duties amounted to 1,00,000 tankas [Rs. 5,000] 
every day. Many Muhammadan merchants were domiciled there; and they were, says Id, 
honourably received by the king and his ministers. They enjoyed, he goes on to observe, 
protection and security. Since even foreigners apprehended no danger to person or property, 
we may conclude that the police arrangements were also satisfactory. 

Tho city was surrounded by strong fortifications and contained many palaces and 
temples of. exquisite workmanship. There were also pleasure gardens which were freely 
used by citizens.54 | 

Under the later Solanki rulers the city became a centre of Jain activities. The numerous 
Jain images to be found among the ruins make it clear that the Jain temples were once very — 
numerous in the city. Late in his life Kumarapala himself became a convert to Jainism. 
Most of his ministers and those of his successors professed the same faith, and 
Hemachandra, the celobrated Jain grammarian and lexicographer, rosided in Kum4rapéla’s 
court as his spiritual guide. All these factors naturally contributed to the remarkable 
prosperity of Jainism. 

Mahmud of Ghazni was the first Moslem invader to attack and plunder the city. On 
his way to Somanatha (Elliot informs us), he suddenly fell upon the city, and king Bhima, 
unprepared to mect him, abandoned it to the invader, who sacked and plundered it.64 But 
no sooner had the Muhammadans roturned to the Indus than Bhimadeva reoccupied his 
capital and began to restore it. Under this prince and his two successors, the city not only 
regained its lost wealth, but attained its greatest splendour. 

In 1178 Mu-’izzu-l-din of Ghazni attacked the city; but Bhimadeva II, who had just 
ascended the throne, inflicted a crushing defeaton him. The goddess of victory deserted him 
however, in 1195 when he had to face Qutl-u-din, a general of Mahmud Ghori. The Gujarat 
army was defeated and Anahilapattana wa’ again sacked by the Muhammadans. The 
invadors, however, could only temporarily retain the capital, for Bhimadeva soon recaptured 
it, chasing the enemy to Ajmer which he besieged for a time. To avenge himself for 
this defeat and disaster, Qutl-u-Din again invaded Gujarat in 1197. This time he defeated 
the Gujarat army and again captured the capital.. As he had to return soon to Delhi, 
Bhimadeva could reoccupy his capital.®§ 

The city, however, was dostined to enjoy peace only for a century, for during the 
reign of Karnadeva II, it was attacked by Ulugh Khan, brother of Ala-ud-din Khilji. He 
captured the capital and sacked the whole country. Karnadeva fled to Ramadeo Rao of 
Deogiri and all his wealth fell into the enemy’s hands. The Imperial Governor ap- 
pointed from Delhi destroyed all temples, confiscated their property, and used the temple 
material for the erection of mosques. Throughout the fourteenth century the city 
continued to be the capital of Gujarat under the Muhammadans; it was only in 1411 that 
it was abandoned in favour of Ahmadabad®, 

Being thus exposed to the systematic, continuous and zealous vandalism of the resident 
Moslem governors, for a full century and more the city now retains little of its former 
grandeur; even traces of its former glory are few. 
| 8 greg act stead afaarargareca, | aifeenget 
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3. Anandapura. 


About the identity of Anandapura there exists a great difference of opinion. According 
to Dr. Fleet the ancient Anandapura is modern Anand, 25 miles south-east of Kaira ; according 
to Dr. Burgess, it is the Anandapura of Kathiawad, situated about fifty miles north-west of 
Wala, and according to Stevenson, Vivien de Saint-Marten, Dr. Buhler and Dr. Bhandarkar 
it is the modern Wadnagar in northern Gujarat. | 

The last mentioned view appears to be the correct one. Wadnagar has, of course, no 
phonetic resemblance to Anandapura as the remaining two places have ; but there exists 
& time-honoured tradition which attests a change having occurred more than once in the 
name ofthe city. We are toldthatit was called ChamatkArapura in Krta Yuga, Anartapura 
in Treté Yuga, Anandapura in Dvapira Yuga, and Vrdhanagara in Kali Yugs. 

The truth of this tradition, so far as it relates to the names Anandapura and Anartapura, 
ig fully borne out by inscriptional evidence. For a pragasti belonging to the reign of 
Kumérapila, which is incised on a stone slab near the Samelé tank at Wadnagar, distinctly 
refers to the city by the name Anandapura, which it proceeds to derive in a fanciful man- 
ner: cf. yaisea aaeish alsarig: giteqeed | Fara ee aes Radalaeat aiftaa | verse 
“0 [E£p. Ind., Vol. I, p. 299]. It ig thus clear that during the twelfth century the 
modern Wadnagar was known by the name Anandapura. The fact again that the above 
pragasti refers at least in three places to the settlement of the N agara Bréhmanas at 
Anandapura is quite in keeping with the tradition current among the Nagara Brahmanag 
that Wadnagar was their ancient home. 

It is thus clear that modern Wadnagar was known by the name Anandapura in the twelfth 
century. The statement of the tradition that it was also once known by the name Anarta- 
pura is also confirmed by inscriptional evidence. For N ariyanamitra, who is the grantee 
both in the grant of Dharasena IV (dated 330 G.E.) and in the grant of Kharagraha II (dated 
337 G.E.) is described by the first grant as hailing from Anartapura and, by the second as 
belonging to the Chaturvedin community of Anandapura. It is therefore clear that during 
the first half of the seventh century modern Wadnagar was known by both the names Anan- 
dapura and Anartapura, as the tradition says. Of these two names, Anartapura which oo- 
curs in the Dharasena II grant dated Gupta era 270 is the older name, based perhaps upon 
the name of the province in which it was situated; while Anandapura seems to be, as is clear 

from the Wadnagar pragasti quoted above, a later adaptation of the same name, to give 
it the meaning of the city of joy. In this connection it is significant to note that all later 
inscriptions, e.g. the grant of Sildditya II, 352 G.E., of Kharagraha II, 337 G.B, of 
| Siladitya VI, G.E. 447, give the name as Anandapura ; while it is only the earlier ones, which 
give the earlier name, Anartapura, 

The town is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang®’, and the details he gives about its situation 
help us much in the task of its identification. He says “Hrom this (Valabhi) going north- 
West 700 li or so, we come to ‘O-nan to-pu-lo (Anandapura). This country is about 
4,000 li in circuit, the capital about 20. The population is dense, the establishment rich. 
_Bbsre is no chief ruler but it is an appanage of Malwa. . . ’ 

. +, From this statement it is clear that Anandapura was 140 miles from Valabhi, and that 
iis Precisely the distance of Wadnagar from Wala ; whereas Anandapura of Kathiawad is only 
" a. wala. it is true that the direction mentioned favours the claim of Anandapura 

wad ; for it is to the north-west, whereas Wadnagar is to the north-east of Walg. 


But mistakes of direction are not uncommon with Hiven Tsiang. Thus, after describing 
ae 57 Beal, Vol. Tl, p.268. ~ _ - 
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his journey to Katch, he observes ‘ From this going north 1,000 li or so, we come to Fa-la-pi 
(Valabhi).68’ Now Valabhi is 1,000 lior 140 miles to the south and not to the north of Katch. 
Here Hiuen Tsiang gives us accurate distance, but commits a mistake of direction. The 
same might be the case with Anandapura. | 

Then again, in the days of Hiuen Tsiang both Katch and Anandapura were under Malwa 
rule. If by Anandapura we understand the town in Kathiawad, this would appear very 
improbable. Anandapura is only 50 miles from Valabhi, and from the dimensions of the 
kingdom given by Hiuen Tsiang, it would appear that the extent of the Anandapura pro- 
vince must have come well within thirty miles of Valabhi. Now in the time of Dhruva- 
bhatta, Valabhi was a powerful principality ; even the chief of J unagad, owed allegiance to 
the Valabhi ruler. Besides, the grant of Druvasena II dated 316 G.E. shows that in about 
640 a.p., the Valabhi dominion extended much beyond modern Anandapura right up to 
Kalapaka or modern Kalwad. On the other hand, if by Anandapura we understand Wad- 
nagar, this difficulty does not arise. It is 140 miles distant from Valabhi, and it is in the 
fitness of things that the Malwa king who held Katch should also have held Wadnagar, 
situated on the highway from Malwa to Katch. 

Nor does the reference to the death of the son of Dhruvasena by the Jain Kalpa Sftra 
writer residing in Anandapura support Burgess’ inference that it must be situated fairly 
near Valabhi, since an author residing there refers incidently to Dhruvasena’s bereavement. 
A Jain author residing in Wadnagar may well refer to the incident. For, according to the 
testimony of the Chinese traveller, Dhruvasena was a liberal ruler, who every year 
distributed lavish charity to all types of Bhikshus who used to come to Valabhi from even 
the distant corners of India, His fame then must have travelled much beyond 
Wadnagar, which after all was only 150 miles from Valabhi. 

From, the inscriptional references to the city, it is clear that Anandapura was a famous 
centre of learning and Brahmanism.§? Neither Anandapura in Kathiawad nor Ananda 
in Kaira are known to have ever possessed this reputation. Wadnagar, on the other hand, 
is famous as a centre and home of the Nagara Br&hmanas. Abul Faz] notes in his Ain-t- 
Akbari that Wadnagar is a large and ancient city, chiefly inhabited by Br&hmanas. The 
Anandapura pragasti found on a tank stone at Wadnagar, besides proving that modern Wad- 
nagar was called Anandapura in the days of Kumarapala, shows that long before its date 
the placo was famous as a centre of learned Brahmanas. Anandapura of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, described as a home of ‘traividya’ and ‘chaturvidya,’ Brahmanas, must he modern 
Wadnager and no other place. ) 


Nor does the circumstance that villages in Kaira district are assigned to Brahmanas | 
residing in Anandapura support the claim of modern Ananda. Anandapura was only 70 
miles from Khetaka ; the villages were in Khetaka vishaya, so their distance from Ananda. 
pura may have been considerably less. A Braéhmana at Anandapure even inold days could 
well manage properties situated in a village about thirty or forty miles distant. Besides, 
it is well known that it is the Government’s convenience rather than the convenience of the 
donees, which determines the selection of the villages to be granted. Thus a Dantivarman 





68 Beal, Vol. il, Pp. 260. —— : 
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grant of Saka 789%° revords the grant of a village in Gujarat to 4 sangha at Kampilya 
in Farukhabad district in U.P.! Besides, it was impossible for the Valabhi rulers to assign 
villages in Wadnagar district, for the simple reason that it was in the Malwa dominion. In 
the majority of cases, moreover, though hailing from Wadnagar, the donees were domiciled 

: distance would not have confronted them. ‘The 


at Kaira or Valabhi, so the difficulty of the ould 
claim of modern Ananda, then, based upon its propinquity to the villages granted, does 











not stand. | ; 
The history of the city from the sixth to the sixteenth century 1s already referred to in 


the above controversy of identification; only a few facts remain to be stated. The city 
being chiefly a colony of Bréhmanas, possessed no political significance. It does not seem 
to have ever been the seat of an independent chiefship ; for is was even without ramparts 
till the days of _Kumérapala.6! Being a Brahmana colony, it is natural to infer that it must 
once have possessed numerous temples. Abul Fazl’s statement that it contained three thou- 
sand pagodas may be an exaggeration ; but it supports our inference. If, after the Muham.- 
madan rule of 300 years, it had so many temples, in the days of its full glory ib must have 
been a veritable city of temples. 

A legend is quoted by Forbes about the foundation of this city. Kaneksen, a prince of 
the Ikshwiku race, is said to have abandoned his native country Kangala in 144 s.p. and 
founded Anandapura, wresting the territory from a Parmar chief. As we can trave the 
history of the city to the sixth century, the legend may be true as regards the date of 
foundation ; but whether there was such a king as Kaneksen and whether he founded the 
city are matters which require confirmation before they can be accepted. 


4.&5. As4palli (inclading Karnavatt). 


Modern Ahmadabad occupies the sites of old As4palli and Karnavati. Agapalls, 
which is the same as Yessaval .of Muhammadan writers, is now a village just 
near Ahmadabad known as As&wal. It was the head-quarters of a Bhilla principslity 
in the time of king Karna [1064-1094 a.p.], who led a successful expedition 
against it. After its conquest and in consequence of an omen from a local goddess Koch- 
harva [who, to judge from the name, does not seem to be Aryan], Karna built her a temple 
along with temples to Jayanti devi and Karneswara Mahadova. In the same vicinity he found- 
ed a new city, named Karnavati after himself. The city is now probably merged in modern 
Ahmadabad®2, | . 

The new city soon became a centre of Jain worship. A temple of Arishtanomi was 
erected. The famous Jain priest Devastri was residing and preaching hore ; for Kumuda- 
chandra had to go to Karnavati when he wanted to seeDevasdri. It was to Karnavati again 
that Devachandracharya repaired for the education of Hemachandra, when he had managed 
to prevail upon the parents of Hemachandra to permit their son’s becoming a Jain Bhiksha.63 
| According to Mr. Manidra Dey, the Rajanagara of the Jains is the same as Karnavati or 

"modern Ahmadabad.§4 This is probable, for besides being, as shown above, a centre of 
_ - Jainism, it was for a time at least the place of residence of king Karna.®5 

Ahmad Sh&h I was much enchanted by the climate and situation of Yessawal. He 
therefore shifted his capital to it and founded in its vicinity a new city named after himself. 
So has arisen modern Ahmadabad®?2, 


 €0 Hp, Ind., Vol. VI, p. 286. 
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REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By Stz RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B., C.1LE., F.S.A, 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from A.D, 1894 to 1903, 
(Continued from Vol. LIL, page 224.) 
Brown’s Andaman Islanders: System of writing the Language, 

I now turn to Mr. Brown’s observations on the languages and their transcription. In 
Appendix B (pp. 495-7) he gives an account of his “ spelling of Andamanese words,” and he 
summarises his explanation by a statement more suo ; “in writing the words of the Andaman 
languages { have used a slightly modified form of the ‘Anthropos’ Alphabet of Father 
Schmidt, which I consider to be by far the most scientific alphabet for writing down the 
languages of primitive peoples.’’ I propose to examine this reason for throwing over the 
mthod propounded by the late A.J. Ellis and adopted by Mr. E. H. Man, myself and others 
for half a century. 

Mr. Brown gives first the consonants printed thus :— 


kK g>¥ywy» 
6 J 
i. 
t ad n 1 fr 
b wm 


It will be perceived that we have here three that are diacritically marked ¢ J 4 and not 
used in the Romanseript at all ; also an invented 1), though it is used by other phonologists, 
It is explained thus : ‘‘ the letter 7 is used for the nasalised guttural stop (ng in English) 
which should always be written with one letter, since it is a single consonant, quite distinct 
from the double consonant ng of ‘ungodly.’” There are, however, three ways of pro- 
nounving ng in English as in “ singer,’ ‘ finger ’ and ‘ungodly.’ These on Mr. Brown’s system 
would be written siner, ;Mger and ungodly. The ng inthelast isnot adouble consonant, 
but two separate collocated consonants. In native Indian scripts double consonants (i.e., 
two collocated consonants, the inherent vocal of the first of which is stopped) are written by a 
ligature, whereas two collocated consonants are each written outin full. The almost universal 
guttiital nasal, written by a separate character in native Indian scripts, is so common in 
Far Eastern Languages that its existence has hac to be faced in official scripts. The Malay 
States Government writes it ng, and where g follows it the official English script writes ngg. 
Mr. Brown would write it 4g. Would he, however, become more intelligible to the English 
reader in ageneral book suchas this? Is it really more‘ scientific, ’ except for phonologists ? 

We nex: come to the more difficult subject of palatals and dentals, Here Mr. Brown 
writes : ‘the letter stands for a palatalised n, something like the sound in French “agneau. ’*” 
But.why use i for this palatalised m, when % is not only available in many European languages, 
but has been long established and actually adopted for this very purpose by the French 
Geographical Society ? Why also print it, as Mr. Brown does, in a line by itself, as if it 
did not‘belong to dandj? The palatal 7 exists in English, though it is not specially marked 
in the acript, in such words as nude, numeral, etc. 

Then Mr. Brown writes : “ The é and j, which, in the ° Anthropos ’ Alphabet represent 
the sounds in English ‘church,’ and ‘ judge’, respectively, should 1 think really be written 
# and d’. ‘The ?' is @ palatalised t, as heard in ‘ Tuesday,’ whereas the é is fricutive, often 
regarded asa compound of ¢and sh. It is not always easy to distinguish é’ from éand d’ 
from j, but I believe the Andamanese sounds are really ¢’ and d’ and this is to some extent 
vonfirmed by the fact that they have no 2, z, sh or zh in their languages. T have used the G 
and }bocause former writers had written these sounds, ch and j, and it seemed worth while to 
make some sacrifice of scientific exactness in order to avoid too great a divergence in spelling 


j 
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; Id.?? Some of the above paragraphs I do not under. 
from a a sioner tal prvi is a result of mixing up two classes of palaials. 
sa : come re the most difficult of the consonants to deal with. They are the inost 
indefinite of the consonantal sounds, because they depend on the mode of dita : Shears 
one uses the flat of the tongue or its tip or its tip curled over in spea ee g., the 
Englishman’s tendency is to use the tip, the American's to use the flat, retaining thus the 
old English tendency. The result is that the two countries do not produce ae same sounds 
for the same consonants, and what is more readily noticeable ine same sounds for the same 
vowels, This is to say thatthe classes of surds that in “ English are written ch and t, with 
their respective sonants, are not pronounced in the same way in England andin America, 
nor are the vowels that accompany them. The consonants written ¢ and J are also equally 
affected and are not pronounced in the same way in the dialects of the two countries. 
‘Then there are the “ fricatives ” represented in English by the surds s, sh and th and 
their sonants, which are so close to the palatals that they are in many tongues hardly dis- 
tinguishable andin some notatall. #.g., A Tamil speaking “English ’ will say ‘ sea-chick’ 
as alternative to ‘sea-sick ’,a habit clearly visible in Tamil versions of the ‘ Sanskrit ’ script. 
The Eastern European has always a difficulty here, as shown by their scripts and their methods 
of writing their languages in “ Latin * characters, and so have the speakers of the Dravidian 
languages of India. English has none. : 

Lastly there are the dentals, varying greatly according tothe use of the palate or 
the teeth combined with the flat, tip or turn over of the tongue in pronunciation. So that 

‘one gets a ‘hard’ (turned back tongue) and ‘soft’ (flat of tongue) palatal ¢ and d, as in 
Sanskrit, or a‘ hard’ (tip of tongue) and ‘soft’ (fat of tongue) palato-dental ¢ and d, 
as in English. Combined with a purely liquid consonant, y, the soft palatal and palato- 
dental tand d tend to become pure palatals of the ch and jclass. H.g., in English 
“picture, grandeur, “honest Injun.’” In some languages, e.g., those derived from the Indian 

Prakrits, the hard palatal sonant (d) spoken with turned back tongue is so little 
distinguishable in pronunciation from a hard palatal r that they are often written in 
vernacular scripts as alternatives for each other. 

Three observations stand out as the result of such considerations :-— 

(1) The two classes of palatals recorded in various recognised scripts in various forms 
represented in English by ch andj and by ¢ and d are often so close that the boundaries 
between them are indefinable, 

(2) It is not practicable, except perhaps for purely phonetical purposes, to try and 

_do more than generally indicate them on paper. 

(3) Every language so varies from its sisters in methods of pronunciation—even every 
speaker of it from his neighbours (the very formation of the roof of a mouth, of its teeth, 

_ and of its tongue, is enough to make a difference in the sounds individuals utter)—that it is 

' not practicable, to achieve more, for any but specialised readers, than a, general incication 

_ in any one. language of the words of another, 
| It is, therefore, not necessary to go beyond one’s script or Janguage to show another 
, reader of it, except in a few instances, how a particular people talks. One cogent reason is 
_ that unless that reader has special knowledge of the reference to another language it is useless 
"$0 refer him to it. J+ ig useless to tell an English reader, not educated ad hoc, that a is 
: pronounced as in German and final » or m as in French, unless he igs familiar with 
those languages—even assuming that the sounds of those letters are constant in them. 

| ‘The following remarks make clear how dangerous it is to make this kind of comparison, 
In Alphabets of Foreign Languages transcribed into Hnglish (R.G.S. Technical Series:No.2, 
1921), Lord Edward Gleichen and Mr. J. A. Reynolds show that the nasals of F---* 

are written in many different ways in French seript (p. 30), thus :-— | 
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(1) nasalised @ as in father : am, an, zn, em, en, aon. 

(2) nasalised a as in hat: aim, ain, en, eim, ein, im, in, yn. 

(3) nasalised o as in ought : om, on. 

(4) nasalised neutral vowel as in hut : um, un, ein. 

To return to Mr. Brown’s remarks on the palatals. At the end of the remarks quoted 
a he practically charges his predecessors with being unscientific. But is he now himself 
scientific? By considering that é and j (the old ch and j) should “ really be written #/ and d’ 
he is confusing two distinct sets of consonantal sounds that used to be called palatals and 
palato-dentals ; wiz.,ch and j,andtiandd. This judgment is confirmed by his explanation. 

The palatals and the palato-dentals both soft and hard have for ages been recognised 
by native writers of the Indian languages, and the Devanagari script for Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits and practically all their numerous offspring have series of letters to represent what 
have long been transliterated by English writers by ch (latterly and not unwisely by ec), j, 
tt; t,d,n; t,4,%. The Devanagari t, d, n are obviously Mr. Brown’s ?’, d’, n’, though he 
has clearly uses n’ for the Devanagari #. No native of India would have made such a mistake, 
nor would an Indian ever mix up ch, j with any kind oftandd. I cannot, therefore, admit 
“the scientific accuracy ” of using n’ for % to represent agnean or nude. 

Considering again 6 and j borrowed from Pater Schmidt’s Anthropos Alphabet, is there 
any real necessity for such a borrowing by an Englishman writing a book in English about 
the people of a British possession? Ido not see Mr. Brown’s point, though I can under- 
stand a European continental scholar, like Pater Schmidt, cutting, by new letters such as 
éand j, the Gordian knot offered by the continental attempts to represent the sounds written, 
ch and j in English, when the unfortunate investigator is faced witha jumble as the following 
in Continental scripts :— 

The R. G. 8. System II shows that in many of the Romance Languages (French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Italian) the pronunciation of written palatals, fricatives and the like is 
approximately thus in English transcription. 


Romance Languages. 


Latter Pronunciation, Letier Pronunciation. 
G ch, k, s, th | g s, z, sh, th, zh? 
¢ 8 g sh 
cc ch, kk BC sh, sk, 8 
ch ksh sch sh, sk 
& j,g tech ch 
j h, hy, i, kh,! zh? x sh, x, 2, 8 


V. dz, th, ts, z, zh 
There is some confussion here between consonants, just as there is in English itself. 
In the Teutonic Languages, of which English is one, the confusion is somewhat greater. The 
main Teutonic Languages are German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish and Icelandic, 
and then we get pronunciations as follows :— 


Teutonic Languages. 


4 


Letter Pronunciation. Letter Pronunciation, 
0 g, k, ts | sch 8, ab, skh 
ch —=sés ik, kch, gh sj sh . 
cbs x sk sh, sk 
dj j tj sh 
J YY tsch =o ch, 





1 Gaelic, Irish, German ch. | 2 French j. 
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k ch, k Z s, ts, 3 
kj chy 7 
g S,Z 


We now begin to see something of the trouble over ch, 9 and sh that develops so strongly 
in the Slavonic Languages further Kast. The main Slavonic and Baltic Languages are 
Russian, Ruthenian (Ukrainian), Serb, Bohemian (Cesky), Polish, Lithuanian, Lettish. In 
these the confusion of method of writing simple English ch and 9 is almost astonishing, ag 
will be seen from the table below, for we get letters and pronunciations as follows :—~ 

Slavonic Languages. 


Letter Pronunciation Letier Pronunciation. 
us, ts r- razh4 
re ch fr rak4 
é ch, ty, t’8 g § 
é ch 8 sh 
ch = ch, kh § sh 
CZ ch sh sh 
qj dy,d’3 | ‘sch sch 
dz j,dz shch shch, sht 
dz ij ts = ts 
dz ij Z z 
dz dsh Z zht 
Z j Z zh 
g] dy, d Zz zh,* zy, z’3 


Here we see the confusion of consonant representation which led to the adoption of ¢, 
j, eto. and whence that peculiar form came. _ The fact isa good deal of the Latin script adopted 
for the Slavonic, Baltic and Eastern European Languages is quite recent and still unsettled, 
and those who devised it have not well distinguished between the various kinds of palatals, 
They failed to be scientific, and I cannot see why it should be ‘ scientific ’ to follow them. 
To continue Mr. Brown’s lucubrations: “The remaining consonants may be pronounced 
as in English. I have not distinguished between different varieties. of the consonants l, 1, 
‘,d,k,andg, Further I have not distinguished between p and p (the labial fricative). Many 
of the words of the Northern languages that I have written with a pare pronounced with a 
p sound.” Here I would remark that so far as my knowledge goes, and also Mr. Man’s, p 
is not known in the South Andamah. 
Passing on to the vowels I must quote Mr. Brown in full : “'The vowels are 
oo u 
e 06 
g- #8 
_8 8 
a 
“These may be pronounced as follows :— - 
i, intermediate between, the vowels of ‘it’ and « eat,’ 
e, as the vowel in ‘say ’ 
@, as the ¢ in ‘error ’ or the a in ’ Mary.’ 
a, as the a in man. 
a, as the ain French ‘pas,’ 
a, as the g in ‘ path.’ 
~"" 8 #,@,2” represent very soft 


sounds, whence clearly Pater Schmidt's #’, d’,n’ copied by Mr. Brown. . 
4 The French j, | ere 
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9, as the vowel in ‘not’ or in ‘ nought.’ 
o, as in ‘ go,” 

u, as in ‘ fool.’ 

6, nearly as the German 3. 


‘I have not attempted to distinguish all the different varieties of the vowel sounds 
that are found in the different dialects. Slightly different but closely related sounds 
are represented by the same letter.” ) 


On these statements I have to remark that apparently Mr. Brown has rearranged the 
system of representing the Andamanese vowels by introducing new ones into the Latin script 
e, a, a, and o, of which a, e, and 9 would certainly be taken when in script for italicised vowels 
by printers, and are therefore innovations of doubtful value on that account. Next, he does 
not distinguish between long and short vowels, apparently of set purpose.  Z#.g., he writes 
“easthe ein ‘error ’ ortheain‘ Mary’ ”: “oas the vowels in ‘not’ orin‘ ought.’ Thus 
in South Andamanese he would not distinguish the @ in alaba, a kind of tree and that in dake, 
don’t : or between the two e's in emej, a kind oftree: or between the 4 in igbadigre, did-see, 
and that in pid, hair : or between the four kinds of o in boigoli, European; job, a basket ; 
polike, does-dwell ; and the two o’s in togo, a shoulder, «vrist : or between the two w’s in bukura 
a kind of tree. He ignores altogether the diphthongs in daike, does-understand, chopaua, 
narrow and chau, hody (the uw in the first is short and in the latter long in South 
Andamanese), and in beigoli, European. Can one accept Mr. Brown as a trustworthy guide 
to language in view of these remarks ? 


The last quotation from him to be given here is: “ Although I had acquired some. 
knowledge of phonetics before I went to the Andamans, asa necessary part of the prelimi- 
nary training of an ethnologist, yet it was not really sufficient to enable me to deal in a 
thoroughly scientific manner with the problems of Andamanese phonetics, and my further 
studies of the subject give me reason to believe that my phonetic analysis of the Andaman 
languages was not as thorough as it might have been.” As a matter of fact he has merely 
succeeded in puzzling students, not in helping them.5 


I now propose to give some account of the history of the script adopted for writing 
Andamanese by “ former writers ” for whose sake Mr. Brown has been willing “ to make some 
sacrifices, of scientific exactness.” The first person to attempt to ‘write’ Andamanese 
seriously was Mr. E. H. Man, and in this attempt I joined him in 1876, bringing to the task 
an extensive knowledge of what was then known as the Hunterian System of romanization,* 
and an acquaintance with Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam among Dravidian languages, with 
Burmese and Talaing among Indo-Chinese languages, with Hindi, Hindustani and Persian 
of the Indo-Aryan languages, and some Sanskrit. I mention this fact to show that I was 


then no novice at hearing and recording an Oriental language or even a “new” unwritten 





5 Mr. Man writing to me about Mr. Brown’s transliteration says: “(Appendix B: pp. 495-6) Mr. 
Brown’s choice of a system for representing the sounds in the Andamanese languages could scarcely be more 
unfortunate, and even if it were not faulty and defective, it is quite unsuitable for English and. American 
atudents, whatever it may be for others. He gives ¢ as the sound of ain say, and e as the e in * error’ oo 
as the ain ‘Mary.’ ‘Yet he considers it necessary to have a to represent the sound of ain ° French pas” 
and @ to represent the ain path: but 9 has to serve for the vowel in not as well as for the sound in nought, 
No provision is made for many sounds common in Andamanese. . And then why represent such a word 


as chilange. yb SalaY) a. Shades of Ellis 1” | 
6 Sir William Hunter in reality merely modified Sir William Jone’s system of 1794. 
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ae i ta a 
d paid special attention to script and pronunciation.” I prevailed on Mr, 
ae mer - Hunterian system for his records, and he accordingly rewrote the very 
extensive notes he had already recorded. That was the first stage. Later on we both went. 
to England and consulted Mr. A. J. Hilis,—sat at his feet in fact—, and on his very experienced 
advice and under his direct guidance an alphabet for recording Andamanese (and also Nico. 
barese) was drawn up, which has since become well known. This is the Alphabet Mr. Brown 
ide as unsuitable. 
a ae Mr Ellis, on retiring from his second occupancy of the presidential chair of the 
Philological Society drew up a Report on the Languages of the South Andaman Tgland.§ 
In the course thereof he explained the circumstances in which he came to produce it. For 
the present purpose [ extract the following remarks (p. 48) i Kian ae merely endeavoured 
te eomplete the alphabet on the lines which Mr. Man had usec. These had been laid down, 
as we have seen by Mr. Temple, and were to some extent Anglo-Indian, especially in. the use 
of a, not only for a in America, but for a, u, ain the colloquial pronunciation of assumption. 
A minimum change was thus produced , . . . The following is the alphabet finally settled 
by Mr. Man and myself, with examples in Andamanese and Nicobarese. This scheme is 
found to work well, and will be employed in all Andaman words in this Report. It will be 
observed that the South Andaman language is rich in vowel sounds, but is totally cleficient 
in hisses f, th, s, sh and the corresponding buzzes v, dh, z, 2k. Of course this alphabet has been 
constructed solely upon Mr. Man’s pronunciation of the languages, and hence the orthography 
might require modification on a study of the sounds as produced by the natives themselves, 
This refers especially to the distinctions & 4, 4%, au du, o 6, 6 and the two senses of i, e, 
according as they occur in closed or opensyllables. But as the natives understand Mr. Man 
readily, his pronunciation cannot be far wrong.” 

To these remarks Mr. Ellis appended the following foot note (p. 48) :—“‘ In tho following 
comparative list Mr. Temple’s symbols stand first (and with one exception are roman), those 
here adopted stand second (and all in italics) :— 

[Temple] [Huts] [Zemple] [Elis] [Temple] [His] [Temple] [#llia} 





a a, a, @ 6 G, O b b n ” 

a a, & 0 0 ch ch nye 7, hy tig 
a a, a aw 6 | ad p } 

€ ba 4 u 3 g Y Y, 

é B, @ a we h h t 4 

&. é a an. j j t i* 

i $ Bt ab k k w uw 

i %, + . Su. au I i y 4 

o 0,0 Oi ray) m m 


7 Among the linguistic facts, with which I was well acquainted, was the difficulty some Dravidians 
have in distinguishing between sibilants and palatals and their habit of mixing them up. They are also 
troubled, like the Germans, in distinguishing between surda and sonaate—between t and d, of and J, # and z 
. fpand 6. Many Indian Aryans also tix up ch and 8, j and. Se that when I heard the game difficulty in 

Andamaiese speech I was able to deal with it. When some ofthe Andamanese had begun to learn a little 
English I tried them with such words as slush, slash, and noted carefully their attempts to say them, In 
_ trying to do so they put the flat of the tongue too close to the roof of the month, hesitated, and generally 
give it ap. They had no difflculty with the vowels in these wotds. , 

__ © Report of Researches into the Language of the South Andaman Zsiand, arranged by Alexander J. Elie, 
REx, B.8:A., twice President of the Philological Society, from the papers of E. A. Man, Eeq., Assistant 
Setinctionechioy of “the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Lieut, R. C. Tempte of the Bengal Staff Corpe, 
mntonment Mugivtrete at Ambels,, Punjab. [Reprinted (1914) from the Eleventh Annual Address of the 
Prosident to the Philological Society, delivered by Mr. Alexander J, Tits, B.R.8., 2.8.4., on his retiring 
from the chair, 19 Mey 1882, and. contained in the transactiduy ef Viet Bothety for 1008-34, pp. 44-73, 
The original pagination is retained. ] | | 
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‘‘In Mr. Temple’s writing, short @, é, t, 0, %in open syllables were not distin guished from 
the long sounds, and the portion of stress was rarely marked. J adopted his shortaeion 
and made the long of them 42,7, 3, %. Then adopting his d, o I made them short and long 
sounds respectively g, 6, and thus got rid of the exclusively English aw.” Thus arose the 
alphabet that until Mr. Brown wrote was the standard for writing Andamanese. 
With these remarks I now give Mr. Ellis’s— 3 


Alphabet for writing the South Andaman Language, 








Sian. : ENGLISH. South ANDAMAN, 
(1) Oral Vowels and Diphthongs. 
a +e idea,cut .. sé -- al aba, kind of tree, 
a -. cur (with untrilled) -. 64%, small: ya-ba, not. 
ay Ttal. casa .. eld-ka, region. 
A .- father dé ke, don’t (imperative). 
a” ‘ee fathom 3 be .- ‘jér-awa, name of a tribe, - 
G3 - bed ae a -- & mej, name of a tree, 
: chaotic ae i -- piu'dre, burn-did. 
gs pair ai om -- 6 la, pig-arrow. 
i «- lid a Pe -. %9-bd-dig-re, see-did. 
i e» police ee 5 -. Yyé'di, turtle ; pid, hair. 
) -. indolent -. ‘bgs-gol, European. 
of «+ pole i 5 -. job, basket. 
o »- pot - Ss -. pola-ke, dwell-does. 
6 o- Gotu ia ae -. &6°go, wrist ; shoulder. 
u -» Inflwence .. oa .- Obt:kura, name of a tree. 
a «2 pool is ee .. ptd-re, burn-did, 
ai »- bete a 7 ... dat'-ke, understand-does. 
au -» house - ss .. chopawa, narrow, 
au ee rowse® ae Bs .. chgu, body, . 
oi o« bos . ‘60%‘goli, European, 
b - bed bad, hut. 
ch ~. church ; chik, ability ; mich alen, why ; 
‘rtioh, Ross Island, 
d -- dip ak a -- age, large 
g we gap ane 5s -- g6b, bamboo utensil 
h .. hag 2 om -. hé, ho! aweh®, etcetera. 
: -. judge ef -. jarbag, bad ; ame, name of a tree. 
k .. king = re .. ka-gal-ke, ascend-does, 
l ». lap ane - .. log, navigable channel. 
m _- man i be -- Migu, face, 
n -. RUM Ne ba -. qu'-ke, walk-does ; ro‘pan, toad. 
% a. Be. gagner .. ate .. #4, more. 
ng’ s. bring - 7” ngi-fi, kinsmen ; érke-dangke, 
a in trees, search does. 
a8 .. finger te. aes .. mgd, then, 
P .. pap be Be -- pid, hair. 
y eo» rest ae .. ab, necklace of netting ; rétQ, 
wooden arrow. 
r10 -. torrent .. = .. 7@'ta, sea.water, 
gil +» not found not found 
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a 
| ae .. ti, blood. 








t .. én & pia 
$12 . notfound .. _. ¢%, tear from the eye. | 

W : wet ee wo'lo, adze, balawa, name of a tribe. 
y yolk — 55 iar .. yabé, a little. 


Rules. 


“The syllable under stress in any word is shown by placing a turned period (‘) after 


a long vowel, or the consonant following a short vowel, in every word of more than one 


syllable. | 
es As itis not usual to find capitals cast for the accented letters, the capital at the 


beginning of a word is for uniformity in all cases indicated by prefixing a direct period, as 
 bal-awa. | 
Notes. 

(1) & accented before a consonant. It is the English ain mat, as distinguished from 
2, which is the short of @ or Italian ¢ in gnno. | | 

(2) e accented in closed syllables, as ein bed. In open syllables unaccented as in chaotic 
or Italian padre, amore. , 

(3) No vanishing sound of ¢ as in English say. | 

(4) No vanishing sound of wu as in English know. ‘ 

(5) Mr. Ellis has “‘ German, haus.”’ = | 

(6) the & here is sounded : # is sounded after a vowel by continuing breath through the 
position of the mouth, while remitting the voice. , 

(7) When ng is followed by a vowel it must run on to that vowel only,.and not be run on 
to the preceding vowel either asin ‘ finger” or in ‘singer’: thus, beri-nga-da, good, not 
be ring-a-da, be.ring-ga-da or bé-rin-ga-da, It is not only when no vowel follows that ng is 
run on to the preceding vowel. 

(8) fig is a palatalised ng and bears the same relation toitas %bearsto n. To pronounce 
a attempt to say mand y simultaneously ; to pronounce %g do the same for-ng and y. 

(9) this r is soft and gentle, with no sensible ripple of the tongue, as very frequently in 
English, but not merely vocal. 

(10) this + is strongly trilled, as r in Scotch or Italian r or Spanish rr. 

(11) the Andamanese cannot hiss.and hence they substitute ch for s; thus, Riich for 
Ris, the Hindi corruption of Ross [Island]. | : 

(12) this ¢ is a post-aspirater t, like the Indian th and quite different from the English 
th. Hence the Greek spiritus asper is imitated by a turned comma. The sound ¢ is common 
in Irish English, and may often be heard in England. 


It will be perceived that Mr. Ellis’s Alphabet was devised with a complete knowledge 
of what he was doing, and that it has one great advantage. It marks accent in the simplest 
way practicable. The importance of doing this is not always appreciated. Many years 
ago I recollect talking to an educated Madrasi gentleman who knew English quite well, but 
_ was at times hazy as to the fall of English accents. We were discussing agricultural matters, 

when he suddenly puzzled my ear by talking of what I thought were ‘ blocks.’ Soon, however, 
I perceived that he meant ‘ bullocks ’, on which word he had misplaced the accent, saying 
bullocks" in place of bull‘ocks. In many languages accent changes the meaning altogether of 
homomyms : e.g., in English des ert and desert’. 

It is Mr. Ellis’s Alphabet that has been the basis on which Mr. Man, Mr. Portman 
myself and others have worked. I say “ basis’ because, simple as it is, it has been beyond 
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the power of Indian presses and modifications have had to be made. Still it has been the 
form in which Andamanese has been reduced to writing for half a century, so that it has become 
as it were, the Andamanese script. To my mind it requires a much stronger linguist than 
Mr. Brown to upset it. 

The remainder of Mr. Brown’s remarks are on the use of hyphens. He says : “ in writing 
Andamanese words I have followed the practice of separating by hyphens the affixes from 
the stems in each word.” Here I agree with him as far as linguistic works are concerned ; 
for all other purposes Mr. Ellis has pointed out that be'ringada, good, abjadi ijo ‘gada, 
spinster, and so on, are in speech one word and not split up into affix and stem. 

Before parting with this phase of my remarks on the Andamanese, I will quote again 
from Mr. Ellis (pp. 51-52) : “ the following, written by Mr. Temple in July, 1881, on finally 
returning the MSS. to Mr. Man, sums up his opinion of the nature of the South and other 
Andaman languages : ‘ The Andaman languages are one group. They are like, that is, con- 
nected with no other group. They haveno aftinities by which we might infer their connection 
with any other known group. The word-construction (the etymology of the old grammarians) 
is two-fold ; that is, they have affixes and prefixes to the root, of a grammatical nature. The 
general principle of word-construction is agglutination pure and simple. In adding their 
affixes, they follow the principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues. In adding their 
prefixes, they follow the well-defined principles of the South African tongues. Hitherto, 
as far as I know, the two principles in full play have never been found together in any other 
language. Languages which are found to follow the one have the other in only @ rudi- 
mentary form present in them. In Andamanese both are fully developed, so much so as 
to interfere with each other’s grammatical functions. The collocation of words (or syntax, 
to follow the old nomenclature) is that of agglutinative languages purely. The presence 
of the peculiar prefixes does not interfere with this. The only way in which they affect the 
syntax is to render possible the frequent use of long compounds almost polysynthetic in their 
nature, or, to put it in another way, of long compounds, which are sentences in themselves. 
But the construction of these words is not synthetic, but agglutinative. They are, as words 
either compound nouns or verbs, taking their place in the sentence and having the same 
relation to the other words in it, as they would were they to be introduced into a sentence 
in any othor agglutinative language. There are, of course, many peculiarities of grammar 
in the Andaman group, and even in each member of the group, but these are only such as are 
incidental to the grammar of other languages, and do not affect its generaltenor. I consider, 
therefore, that the Andaman languages belong to the agglutinative stage of development, 
and are distinguished from other groups by the presence in full development of the principle 
of prefixed and affixed grammatical additions: to the roots of words.” 

On my use of the term ‘ affix’ in the above quotation Mr. Ellis remarked in a footnote, 
p. 51: “Mr. Temple, following the usual unetymological definition given in dictionaries, 
here uses affix in place of sufiz. In what follows I shall adopt the practice of Prof. 8. 8. 
Haldeman in his A ffizes in their Origin and Application, Philadelphia, 1865, p. 27: ‘ 4 fixes 
are additions to roots, stems and words, serving to modify their meaning and use. They 
are of two kinds, prefixes, those at the beginning, and suffixes, those at the end of the word 
bases to which they are affixed. Several affixes occur in long words like in-com-pre-hen-s-ib- 
il-it-y, which has three prefixes and five suffixes.’ Affixes also include injixes (or, as Prof. 
Haldeman calls them, interfizes), where the modifying letter or syllable is introduced into 
the middle of the base, as in the Semitic and other languages.” 

To this I may add that in all subsequent writings I adopted afi as a generic term, with 
prefix, infix and suffi as specific terms to describe particular forms of affixes. 


(To be continued.) 
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By DENYS BRAY; C.8.1,. ; ; 
(Chiefly from material collected by R. B., Diwén Jamiat Rdi, M. Aztz-uddin, Tahsildar 
of Nastrébdd, and L. Mott Ram, Tahstldar of Sibi.) 


.— Jats were enumerated at the census of 1901, being found chiefly 
ia paryrepatty (491), with a few odd families in Quetta and Zhob. The following 
cs 1 | more especially to the Sibi Jats, from whom most of the material was obtained, 
ie ae v an ee census the Jats were classified as a clan of the Jat race, probably 
on the ground that their language is Jatki ; but though this net is . possibly wide enough. to 
hold them, the two names Jat and Jat must be very carefully distinguished. They usually 
pose as. Baléch, much to the disgust of the Baléch himself. They hark back in approved 
fashion to Chékar Khan, the great Rind, and attribute their drop in the social scale either 
to their refusal to support him in his struggle with the Lashéris, or to their ancestral PTo- 
fession as camel-drivers, from which they are supposed to derive their name. According 
to Baléch tradition, so far from having dropped in the social scale, they have gone up a step 
or two, degraded though their condition is. For in the old days they were little better than 
savages, living unwashed, unshaven, unclothed, partly on their camels and partl y on their 
women—their two sources of livelihood to this day. As for their absurd claims to kinship, 
the Baléch say that Mir Chakar Khan himself had to warn them of the inevitable consequences 
of such impertinence, and Heaven proved him in the right by wiping out ten thousand of 
them in next day’s battle. But though it seems clear that their claims to blood relationship 
are really preposterous, it is equally clear that their connexion with the Baléch is of long 
standing. In the old ballads they are styled Rauchi or Ravehi. 

3. Lack of organisation —They can hardly be said to have any organization at all, The 
bonds between their various sections, of which thirteen were recorded at the census of 1901, 
are of the frailest, and in the individual section it is a case of kivt kivt sarddrén, or one tent— 
one chieftain, as the proverh says. Latterly they have begun to awake to the idea that 
union is not without strength, and are beginning to follow, though very gingerly, the lead of 
their métabars, notably of Shér Khan among the Barhaniy and Gulzfr in the Bugti country. 
But if each man is a chieftain in his own tent, they are a cringing lot to the outside world, 
submitting with whispering humbleness to any indignity put upon them. Evon among 
themselves a flood of abuse or a cuff with the hand or a blow with a shoe is the utmost limit 
of their valour. a | 

4, Nomadic life,—Winter and summer they are on the move in search of grazing for 
their camels, carrying with them a mat-tent, a hand-mill, some pots and pans and a fow 
sticks of furniture. Being notorious evil-livers and expert camel-lifters, they are nut allowed 
to camp Close to a village unless they have taken service with some big man. 

5. Occupation of the men.—They are camel-breeders, camel-graziers and carriers. The 
camel indeed is their main staff of life. Té supplies them with milk and with hair for making 
sacking and blankets, while the hair of the tail is twisted into ropes. When the camel trade 
- is slack, they go out aa day-labourers in the bazaars, or cut crops for the zaminddra, or hawk 
about their home-made mats of dwarf-palm leaves, The large stave (lath) they carry has 
come to be regarded as the badge of their race. 

| 6. Occupation of the women.—The women have to do most of the household work ; 
they make and wash the clothes, bring in water and fuel, milk the camels, cook the food on 
& pan (‘awdt) over three stones, and pitch and strike the tents, while much of their spare time 
is spent in making dwarf-palm mats, which find a ready sale among the tribesmen. 


a . * Se Rear ea re 
aa — article was contributed to the Journal in 1910, but was unfortunately miginid until a recent 
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7. Recognised prostitution —Not that a woman’s life is one long round of toil and moil. 
On the march she takes her ease on a camel, while her lord trudges along on foot. The wife 
of one of the well-to-do is loaded with jewels from top to toe: rings (bila), pins, pendants 
(buldg), all of gold in her nose, golden rings and pendants in her ears, shells inher hair, a silver 
necklace round her neck, silver banglets on her arms and legs. This expensive enhancement 
of her charms, which is made complete among several sections by a tattoo mark between the 
eyebrows, is not intended for the selfish gratification of her husband : it is an outlay of capital 
which is expected to bring in a goodly return. It is a common saying that a tribesman who 
puts a camel out to graze with a Jat, becomes thereby the bhétdr or master of the Jat’s wife. 
He comes along every now and then to have a look at his camel and more than a look at the 
lady of the house. As he comes in, the Jat goes out. On entering the bhétdr leaves his shoes 
or stick outside the tent. Ifthe Jat on his return finds the shoes or stick still outside, he 
shuffles with his feet or gives a discreet cough. If this hint is insufficient, he shouts out :— 
“* Master ! the horse has got loose!” or “ Master! a dog has run off with your shoes | ”’—a 
hint too broad to be mistaken. Should a visitor come along when the Jat is absent, his 
presence in the tent will be advertised by his shoes outside or by some obliging old go-between 
who greets the husband with the stock euphemism “ There’s a stallion after the mare!” 
- Though this is regarded as an ancient and honourable custom, and the husband, we are 
assured, takes pride in the conquests of hisswife, it has of course a mercenary side to it. The 
bhétdr makes presents in one form or another ; if he is a big man in the tribe, he can of course 
_ help the family m a number of ways. 

8. Religion —They profess to be Sunni Muhammadans, but their religious convictions 
are not very deep-rooted. They don’t keep the Muharram or fast in the Ramzan. But the 
two lds are celebrated with much merriment, feasting and singing ; these are the only seasons 
of jollification in the year. They worship no saints and would be hard put to it to explain 
whatthetermmeans. They callin a Mullahfor their domestic ceremonies, but if they cannot 
secure his services, they get on very well without him. Though they don’t believe in Sayyads, 
they are not above being inoculated against small-pox by Sayyad Shahi of Dhadar. If 
there isan actual cese of small-pox in the house, some damsels and lads are fed to the full on 
the eighth day, and the former pour water on the patient. The womenfolk are supposed. 
to keep up their singing till the patient recovers. 

9. Child-birth.—In the case of painful labour they dip the beard of some pious old man 
in water, and help on the delivery by rubbing the water on the woman’s belly and making 
her drink some of it down. 


10. Cirewmeision of females.—Like all Muhammadans, they circumcise their male 
children, usually between the age of three and seven. But having thus done all that religion 
demands of them, they carry the practice further and circumcise their females. Of the 
circumeision of females two accounts are given, According to the one, a girl is circumcised 
when she is twelve or thereabouts by an old nurse or midwife, a few female relatives being 
called in for the ceremony, which passes off very quietly. According to the other, a bride is 
circumcised within the bridal chamber on the bridal night by @ midwife who performs the 
operation (on the clitoris apparently) with a razor, and puts ashes on the wound. The ex- 
planation given is that they are reduced to thus sprinkling the bridal couch with blood, in 
order to prove that the bride is—what in this tribe she generally is not—a virgin. 

Ll. Marriage age, eic-——They are perforce endogamous, as nobody, except possibly a 
Léri, would dream of giving his daughter to one of themin marriage. Though boys are 
sometimes married when quite young, girls are not married till they reach puberty. As 
they themselves put it, it would be a waste of money to marry a wife who is too young far 
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— aa aie are often fixed up by an interchange of girls. ae ord inary 
betrothal is arranged by the lad’s father sending a couple of métabars is see u pakke. to 
ask for the girl’s hand and negotiate about the bride-price. If the overtures a AUC cOsstul, 
the lad is taken to the girl’s house in a large procession, composed of four Bis “ag CEN and a 
‘throng of kinswomen and other females, who carry a red silk wrapper (sit/d), . red shirt 
(kurta) and a silver finger-ring for the bride, as well as some sugar and ee ae come 
tripping along, singing and dancing while a drummer (langa) beats the drum lustily. On 
arrival at the house they dress the bride, distribute the sugar and apply the henna to the 
hands of both bride and groom. The bride-price is handed over, and the betrothal is then 
complete and as binding as a betrothal can be among folk of such Some amOREE, _ 

13. Bride-price——The bride-price is sometimes given in cash, rising from an insigni- 
ficant sum to one or two hundred rupees, but more usually it takes the form of ene te three 
she-camels. If the girl dies before marriage, the bride-price is refunded ; if the lad dics, 
his heirs can claim the girl, and pocket her bride-price on her marriage. 

14. Marriage.-—For seven days before the wedding the bride and groom are fed-—no 
doubt for their better fertilisation—on flour which has been ground in both houses by a woman 
who is the sole wife ofa loving husband. On the wedding day—preferably during the td, 
but not a Tuesday, Wednesday or Saturday—the groom sets out with a procession of kins- 
folk, the women singing and dancing to the beat of a drum. On their arrival at the bride’s 
house a mixture of bread and sugar, called chér?, is distributed among the company, whu 
are feasted at the expense of the groom’s father. A Mullah reads the nikdh according to the 
ordinary Muhammadan rites for a fee of one rupee, and the bridal couple retira te a hist or 
mat-tent, which has been pitched for them some little distance from the encampiment. Here 
they remain for seven days, only visited by a relative who brings them their food, On the 
first morning the bride’s garment, stained with the supposed tokens of virginity, is exposed 
to view. If a Mullah’s services. cannot be procured, they are simply dispensed with ; one of 
the grey-beards performing the ceremony by chanting any Baléchi or Jafki song he happens 
to remember. 

15. Marriage of widows.—A widow returns to her parents and has perfect liberty to 
arrange her future life just as she pleases—whether as widow, mistress or wife. If ahe 
prefers to marry and can find the man to marry her, betrothal and marriage take place at 
one and the same time. The bride-price, which is only half the usual amount, goes to her 
parents. | . 

16. Buffoonery at the ceremony.—The Mullah only gota eight annas or half the usual 
marriage-fee, which seems unfair considering all the indignities he has to put up with. For 
at the marriage of a widow the women regard the Mullah as a proper butt for the broadest of 
_ jokes ; they sew up his clothes with matting, and sometimes even take off his trousers and 


= _ leave him naked, befooling and abusing him mercilessly. 


__ Vt, Absence of divorce.—Divorce is unknown. It would indeed be a little out of place, 
seeing that the husband takes at least as keen and kindly an interest aa his wife in her amours. 
It is hardly necessary to go as far as one of the correspondents on the subject, who. finds 
the explanation for the absence of divorce in the charitable conclusion that the happiness 
of his wife is the first and last ambition of a Jat. Now and then no doubt a husband may 
think that matters are being carried a bit too far, especially if the paramour is a mere Jat 

like himself ; but a small douceur will soon smooth down his ruffled feelings. 


t 
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18. Burial._—They bury their dead in the usual way with the head to the north, the 
feet to the south and the face towards the west. Ifthey can get hold of a Mullah to read the 
service,so much the better; his fee is only eight annas or arupee. The bereaved family 
are fed by the kin for three days, during which their ordinary occupations are suspended 
in token of mourning. On the fourth day a little dried juwdr (andropogon sorghum) is 
parched and distributed with sugar. Visits of condolence are paid by the friends, who are 
feasted but contribute eight annas or so to the alms for the dead. 

19. Inheritance—Only male agnates inherit. First the son—(sons in equal shares, 
sons and deceased sons’ sons per stirpes) ; then the father ; then the brother, and in default 
of brother, the nephew; and then the uncle, and in default of uncle, the cousin—this forms 
the general order of precedence. 

20. Maintenance of women.—Widows, daughters and the male issue of daughters are 
excluded from the inheritance. Not that the widow is part of the inheritance as elsewhere, 
for her bride-price, should she choose to remarry, goes to her parents (§ 15). Like the 
daughter, who is, however, part of the inheritance, she is entitled to maintenance from the 


deceased’s estate until she remarries. Inchastity, needless to say, does not cancel her rights 
in this respect. 


A NOTE ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF SALBARDI VILLAGE.! 
By R. B, HIRA LAL, B.A. 


SALBARDI is a small village with a population of about 300 souls, situated partly in the 
Betil district and partly in the Amraoti district. It is 44 miles south of Badnir and about 
the same distance (40 miles) north-east of Amraoti. The portion included in the Betdl 
district contains a natural cavern, inside which is placed a lingam, which is worshipped on 
the Sivaratri day by thousands of pilgrims, mostly belonging to Berar. The cave is a deep 
hollow, reached by a circuitous underground passage through a seriesof precipitous meta- 
morphic rocks. The roof consists of the same material, from which, somehow or other, 
water oozes out and in small drops slowly falls on the lingam placed beneath it. This is 
taken by ordinary people to be a miracle, which invests the place with the sanctity it enjoys. 
Tn spite of the fact that the passage is a difficult one to cross, obliging the pilgrim to crawl 
at some points, where the space between two rocks narrows into a small hole just enough 
to allow the body to pass through, people flock to it and even pay blackmail to the mdlguzdr 
for the privilege of getting inside and paying devotion to the MahAdeo inside. An estimate 
of the crowd on the Sivaratri day may be made from the collections taken by the mdlguzdr 
at the entrance. It is about Rs. 800, if not more, when the charge is an anna or two per 


head. The pilgrims, especially late arrivals, continue to visit the cave for four or five days 
after the Sivaratri. 


Inside the cave all is dark, and one has to go accompanied by a barber with a masdl 
(torch). There are cracks in the rock in some places, whence a little dim light can be seen. 
The place where Mahédeo is installed is a fairly high hall, which can accommodate 100 or 
more persons, Adjoining it there is another hall with any amount of guano manure, which 
the bats furnish. This is called the bari or field, where Mahadeo grows gdnjé (hemp) and 
dhaturd, both of which crops are invisible to physical eyes. Here also lies his dkAdrd where 
he daily practises his exercise. A long subterranean passage leading towards the north 
is yet unexplored. Here any number of bats may be seen hiding in the dark. The story 
about this passage is that once 360 goats were sent down this unknown abyss, and that one 
of them came out at the Mah&deo shrine at Pachmarhi, about 85 miles away from Sal- 
bardi, indicating that the Salbardi Mahadeo is connected with the great Mah&deo of 
Pachmarhi. There are two passages by which people enter or leave the cave. From one 


1 This note waa contributed to the Journal in 1910, but was unfortunately miclaid until arecent date~Ep. 
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entrance they get directly into the sanctum, and from another they first reach Mahadeo’s 
dkhdrd. The latter is a narrower passage than the former. | ce 

The cave, however, is a recent discovery, made within the IMENLOTY ol living men, but 

Salbardi contains many ancient remains, probably the oldest that cither of the two districts 
in which it is situated can show. They lie within a space surrounded by high mountains, 
on one of which the cave described above is situated. Just below this mount. flows the river 
Gang&, on the right side of which there is a Saiva temple built over w miei url lingam. Tt 
is known as Tatoba& ki Marhi and is built in the medieval Brahmanic style. ft isi flut-roofed — 
building, supported on massive pillars and ornamented from outside with figures and 
carvings. In the Mahdmandepa a small platform has been recently constructed and is 
named and worshipped as Tatoba’s Samddi. It is really the grave of suine sddku, named 
Tatoba, who lived and died there: but the temple has existed there since hour the tenth 
century 4.D. Local traditions identify the place as the hermitage of Valmiki s aind that 
opposite it, just on the other bank of the Ganga, is pointed out os the one Where Sita after 
delivery washed her clothes. There are two small cisterns, fed by ib natura Spring, which 
are known as Sita ki NahAni or Sité’s bathing place. Kuga and Lava ar believed by the 
people to have been reared here and to have fought with their uncles Bharata and Sutrughna. 
The numerous mortar-like holes in the rocks are said to be the marks of hoofs of 
horses, on which the soldiers from Ajodhyarode. Side by side there is a shrine of Dholam 
Shah, a Valt (Musalman prophet), whose miracles are forgotton. Apparently he was ing. 
talled by Babi Khan, dacoit, who made asmall fort just above this pluce, which protected 
him from the attacks of his enemies. Inside the fort or rather rampart, new much dila pi- 
dated, there still stands a hall known as Baba Khén ki kachahri. 14 is built from stones, 
evidently belonging to medizeval temples, which Babu Khén seems to have dismantled, using 
them for his Kachahri. The building is supported on massive pillars, and « side room has a 
gate, which certainly belonged to a temple, the figuro of Ganeda being curved above it. 
‘There are also other stones with carvings of Hindu gods and goddesuas. 

A few yards away on high ground, the cye catches a white shrine, very maddest in its 
structure, with no pretentions to antiquity or architecture. It is known as Muni ki Marhi, 
and is a Ménbhao shrine of a saint, who evidently died there. Itisen descending just below 
this shrine that the traveller finds a contrast. For he suddenly comes u pon a Buddhiss 
Yihara, cut out of one piece of rock, with a sanctum in which thers is an image of Buddha, 
with two persons on either side carrying a whisk. Under the pedestal there is w represen- 
tation of a Jdtaka, Unfortunately somebody has broken offthe head of Buddha. In 
front of the sanctum there is a hall about 18 X14 feet with two sido rooms, and outside 
there is.a verandah 2614 feet, which also has two side rooms, one at each end. This is the 
oldest place, and it invests Salbardi with an importance hitherto unknown. A fow yards 
away another monastery on a somewhat grander scale was out out of solid rock, but for 
some reason or other it was never completed. It Seems to have been abandoned when 
it was almost complete, The sanctum containa no images and the side rooms of the 
main hall were not fully carved. Apparently the verandah was first uxcavated, then the 
_ hall, after which the two side rooms and the sanctum, and all the three latter show marks 

efabandonment. 8 ——- | | 

Buddhism seems to have lingered on in this part of the country till about the 7th or 
_ Sth century, and it is possible that these Vibaras, like the cave temple of Bhandak, may 
_ ‘belong to that period. There is however nothing to show that they were pot much earlier, 
On the contrary there are grounds for believing that they belong io a period prior to the 
seventh century, when the Rashtrakatas? of MAlkhed held this part of the country. They 

wet OPPerplate dated in the year 631 a.p. of these kings was discovered in Tiwarkhod village, 32 
faa ene we a es ht ns Blinn, eis dee peo ta 
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were Saivas, and apparently they would not have tolerated theBuddhistic monasteries within 
their dominions, especially just about the time when Sankarach&rya preached a crusade 
against Buddhism and succeeded in ousting it from India. Indeed the unfinished state of 
the second Vih&ra indicates precipitate action, apparently brought about by the persecu- 
tion of the Buddhists, who must have been compelled to leave the place hurriedly. The 
traditions which have grown up in regard to these places show how keen the persecution 
was. It could not tolerate the reminiscence of even Buddhistic names. Stories ‘were 
invented, appropriating all the places as residences of Rama and Siva or their retainers. 
The two monasteries are now known as Ghode ki Payagaé and Ghode ki Lid or stables of 
Mah4deo’s horses. The entrances, which have become disintegrated, are stated to have 
been eaten by the horses for want of sufficient fodder. The unfinished Vih&ra is called 
Ghode ki Lid, because there lies a large quantity of guano, which gives 2 smell compared 
by the people to that of horse-dung. These two monasteries are situated in a most 
picturesque valley surrounded by high mountains, on the fork formed by the rivers Mandu 
and its tributary, the Gang’. Itis just the place which Buddhists would have selected 
for their Vihaéras. Near the village is a sulphur spring containing hot water. A 
bath in it is supposed to cure skin diseases, but whether the pilgrims are afflicted with 
them or not, they bathe in it, considering it to be a necessary part of their meritorious 
performance. One of the peculiarities of this locality is that a strong wind blows through- 
out the year every day from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. | 


A NOTE ON THE WORDS ‘PERTALE’ AND ‘KALNADU.’ 1 
By thr tata T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A, 


I, Tus word pertale like kalnddu occurs in Kannada inscriptions and is one of those 
whose meaning is not properly understood. It occurs, for instance, in No. 148 of the collec- 
tion of inscriptions of the Srirangapaitana Taluka of the Mysore District, a record belonging 
to the fourth year of the reign of the Gaiga king Satyavakya PerumAnadigal and is dated 
the perialedivasam of the month M&rggasira. Mr. Rice has translated this word as the 
eighth day (of the fortnight). 


The word periale, or more correctly perefale, is a compound of the words pere and tale, 
two words which are common to the Kannada, Malayalam and Tami] languages. The former 
means the crescent moon, and the latter, the head or the beginning. Hence the compound 
literally means the head or the beginning of the crescent or the waxing moon. That this 
derivation is correct, will become patent from{the following quotation, wherein the word 
occurs in a slightly altered form: ‘ Anjit-talaip-pirai pdl tindina Sirya-grahanatit-ndyrw ’ 
(on the day of the solar eclipse that touched the beginning or the first of the crescent moon 
in the monthof Ani). This passage occurs in an inscription found in the Jalanathéévara temple 
at Takkélam and is dated the twenty-fourth year of the reign of RAjakésarivarman. 
From the fact that a solar eclipse is mentioned, it becomes quite clear that talaipirai (or 
ptrat-talat) refers only to the first of the waxing moon ;in other words to the new moon. 
The English compound ‘new-moon’ conveys almost the same sense as pirat-talai, 

Again, in the sixth Canto, entitled the Kadalédu-kddai, of that superb Tamil classic 
epic poem, the Silappadigdram, the phrase uvavu-talai occurs. It is a compound of uvavu 
and talat > uvavu (or uvd) means the conjunction of the sun and the moon and might refer to 
either the new or thefull-moon. But in later Tamil works it is generally employed to 
denote the new moon. The phrase therefore is a paraphrase of the other, pirai-talai. 

From the above explanations it is certain that peraiale means the new moon, and not 
‘ the eighth day ’, as haa been supposed by Mr. Rice in the document already alluded to. 


sere Le RD Mf ree eR pa nenereeepnlferetei—aiesiennn, 
+ This note was contributed to the Journal in 1910, but was unfortunately mislaid tilla recent date.—En, 
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i inscriptions in connection with the death of 

TI. The term monet ane es . ae a raiders, in hunting wild beasts ate, 
any person who falls in a battle, is killed in a ree . ence | be oe : 

the death took place on the battlefield, we see the king sometimes giving the kalnddu, in 
“a ane the deceased hero. Generally some relation of the ao akan — Sives i ; 
in a few. cases the villagers are seen honouring such a man with @ memoria ta wt. . 

Now the word kalnddu has been understood by Mr. Rice to mean . stony ee of land’, 
Adverting to this, he writes, “‘ another interesting term is kalnddu, which a ee ied to 
explain, as it has long been obsolete and only occurs in the oldest aerate Ns '0 - as the 
word goes, it means astony tract. But from the way in which wt is used, as signify ‘aE t ie land 
granted for the support of the family of aman who had fallen iy battle, or been otherwise kil- 
led in public service, itseems to designate what is now known as ‘Government waste”, that is, 
land that has not been taken up for cultivation, or having been cultivated has been whandon- 
ed.”? Dr. Fleet also agrees with Mr. Rice in the interpretation of this word.3 If this is taken 
as the signification of the term, hard indeed must be the heart of the king who grants to the 
family of the man who, in discharge of his duties towards his lord and. master, offers even his 
life, astony piece of land, or else land that,has already been tried for cultivation and abandoned 
on account of its worthlessness. Such a poor grant to the bereaved members of the family 
would never be an honest appreciation of the sacrificos of the person killed. Uf the king 
were well-meaning, he would certainly disdain to bestow a stony tract of land on the survi- 
vors of thedeceased. That kalnddu does not mean a barren uncultivable land will be clear 
from what follows. 

The word Aalnddu is a compound of kal and nadu, two words meaning ‘a stone ’ and 
‘set up’ or ‘plant’ respectively. Both these words are common to all the Dravidian languages. 
In Tamil itis £al,in Kannada and Malayalam it is allu, in Tulu also it is kall, in the language 
of the Tédas of Nilgiris it is kars, whereas the Telugu language alone has rdyi. Similarly, 
nulu, natu, nettu are the different forms of the Tami] term nadu in the Kannada language, 
and have the same meaning as in that language, viz., ‘ to fix firmly,’ to ‘ stiek or fix in the 
ground,’ to. ‘plant.’ Dr. Kittel gives the following examples, in which this verb occura -—? 
‘ paguva kattal-endu kaladalli natta guntavu’, ‘ naita kambhada hagé,’ ditta-viranu trabeku' 
and ‘natta marakke niru ereda hdgé,’ in all which instances it is used in exactly the samo 
sense in which it is employed in the compound kalnddu. Malayalam has its naduga, (the 
same as the Tamil nadugai, “the act of planting ’) which means ‘ to get into,’ * to enter,’ ‘to 
be pierced or stuck into ’: for example, ‘naduednum parippdnum sammadikkdde.’ In Telu ray 
it is ndéjw. Tulu also has the same verb to express the idea of planting. Thus we see that 
the simplest meaning conveyed by the word kalnddu is the planting of a stone. Verbal 
nouns in the Dravidian languages are generally formed by lengthening the initial vowel thus: 
todu, to dig out, tédu, that which is dug out, a canal ; padu, to fallin (such ax, the teaching 
of another, under the abuse of another etc), pddw as in vali-pddu, worship, koi padu, a 
conclusion etc.; vidu, to leave, vidu, freedom, or (figuratively, agin some previous instances) 
heaven. Similarly nadu, to plant, nidu, what has been planted. This verbal noun has been 
misunderstood for the noun xddu, ‘a country,’ and hence all the mistakes in the inter- 
pretation of the word kalnddu. 

Tamil literature yields a detailed discription of the custom of setting up memorial stones 
in honour of heroes fallen in battles. Dolkdppiyam, the most ancient grammar and rhetoric 
of the Tamil language, has a siitram about kalnddu ;* the purport of it is, that ay soon na 
aman died in battle, a stone is sought out, bathed in holy water, set up in due form, and with 
praises consistent with the status in life of the deceased. In commenting on this pussace, 
Nachchinarkkiniyér adds more details and quotes several passages from literary works, 

4 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. IIT, Introduction, page 8.3 Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. V1, yaye 43, tau. 1. 


4 Tolképpiyam Porul-adig@ram, Stitram 60. the i ‘ : 
é ; ast four lin £ it , ; 
thatdon of Nachchinarkkiniyar, ) 3 ur Cs of 14 only, and the commentary 
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which throw considerable light on the subject. One of these informs us that the stone is set. 
after the name of the hero and the circumstances under which his death occurred are 
engraved on it. Another illustrative verse tells us that a string (kdppu-ndn or -nil, Sans. 
rakshda-bandhana taniu) is tied round the stone, perfumes sprinkled, incense burnt and plenty 
of flowers thrown over it. Ghz is smeared on the stone, and it is set up with great pomp in the 
presence of all the friends and relatives of the deceased. Bards are then invited and paid 
liberally to sing the praises of the hero. Sometimes a covered stylobate is built round it, 
called the vira-sdlai. These facts are repeated in all subsequent grammars such as Viras6- 
liyam,® Purapporul -venbé-mélai,® and Jlakkana-vilakkam’? ete. The custom of setting 
a, stone could not have existed in the days of the author of that most modern of all grammars, 
the Llakkavavilakkam. The curious custom is often referred to in ancient Tamil works, 
such as Kural8, Patiu-pdtiu®, Purandnt,u, 9 Kallddam, etc.14 

From what we saw above, it appears that something like pija was offered to these stones. 
If then a simple phrase such as kal-ndtu gotiam, wu tamuttu irbbara kalgal etc., occurs without. 
any land grant with it, we must apparently understand that a decent burial, with an in- 
scribed memorial tablet, was given to the dead man. If, on the other hand, a land grant is 
made to the members of the family of the deceased, perhaps it was meant for the up-keep 
of the pija to the stone. Kalnddu then passes to another stage of connotation, and means 
that which is given for sctting up the stone. Anyhow kalnddu does not mean the stony tract 
of land, as Mr. Rice understands. 





MISCELLANEA. 
1. THE KONKAN AND THE KONKANI 
LANGUAGE. 
2. MONT D°ELI. 


own.’ In that sense that same class of Tamil 
literature uses tho term in the following forms :— 
* Kol,’ ‘Kollai’ and * Kondi,’ all of them alike 
signifying ‘plunder’ or ‘spoils of war.’ There- 


In his review of the Konkan and the Konkani | fore, ordinarily Kon-Kanam ought to mean the 


languago by Dr. V. P. Chavan, Mr. Mdwardes sug- 
gests a dorivation for tho term ‘Monkan ’, deriving 
the word from ‘ Kongu’ on the analogy of the 
Kanarese form Tenkana. He rightly rojects the 
Sanskrit derivation of the word suggested by 
the author as unconvincing, but his alternative 
suggestion doos not take us mauch nearer @ con- 
vineing derivation of the word. The word Konkan 
in ita present form is the Kanarese form; 
but in classical Tamil literature, the term occurs 
in the familform Kon-Kanain. What is more, 
this, region is treated as the kingdom of a chiecf- 
tain, whuse rule oxtended over the neighbouring 
territory even of Tulu. In one poem of the 
Purandniri, the territory is spoken of as Kon- 
Perum-Kanam. The last word in both the ex. 
pressions means in Tamil ‘forest.’ The meaning 
of the first is not quite so clear. Jt comes from 
the root ‘ kol’, originally ‘to take.’ By a transi- 
tion it comes to be ‘ taking that which is not one’s 


forest where any thing that can bo taken posscr- 
sion, of by anybody that wishes to; in other 
words, it is a ‘no-man’s land’, from which 
anybody can appropriate any thing that can be. 
appropriated. This has reference mainly to 
driving off cattle; cattle grazing im the forest 
could be taken possession of by anybody that. 
eared. The term interpolated botween the two 
merely means ‘great’ and gives the clearest 
possible indication that the two terms are intended 
to mean what thoy actually do im Tamil 
literature, namely ‘vast.’ So Konkan would 
be the vast region of forest from which those. 


thet chose might take possession of what 
they liked. 
Whether this Tamil name was applied to 4 


foreign country, or whether it was actually Tamil 
land may be @ more doubtful question; but all 
the indications in classical Tamil literature give 


rr : 
5 Viraditiyam, verse, 15 of Porug-padalam and the commentary on it. a 
6 Pyrapporul-venb4-mélai, Saitrams, 12-14, of the Poduviyar-padalam, and the illustrative ‘verses 


following them. | 
7 Tlakkana-vilakkam, Shtram, 619. 
8 Kurul, chapter on Padatchcherukku, verse 1. 


9 Puttu-pattu, Malaipadukadam, lines, 387-389 andits commentary. 


10 Purandniru, verse, 221 and, Agappditu, verse 131. | 
11 Also my paper on this subject in the Sendamil, Vol. III, pp. 55—6l. 
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Poems : 154-156. Ahem: 15, 97, 249. Narrinai: 391. 
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one the idea that it was a Tamil kingdom ae 
g Tamil chief, who was also chief of Tulu an Ain 

had his capitals and fortresses and hills, an i : 
other paraphernalia of & kingdom. The nae 
shat is referred to is Nannan, who has been. ee 
down to ill-fame as the killer of a woman, So tha 

in Tamil literature he is called generally N annan 
the woman-killer, to distinguish him from his son 
who bore the same name and who is called Nan- 
nan,2 the son of Nannan, whose territory lay inland 
in the eastern portion of Kongu in the generation 


following. 


This brings us to another geographical item 
animadverted upon by Sir Richard Temple both 
in the JRAS. and in the Indian Antquary, 
It is the famous Mont Deli. Sir Richard felt very 
easily persuaded by what Mr. Subramania Ayyar 
said, on the authority of the Sanskrit AKavyam, 
‘ Mushakavaméa,? the medisval work that the 
late Mr. Gopinatha Rao published, in regard to 
the origin of the term. Because of the expres- 
sions MMishaka-vaméa and Méshaka-nddu, Mr. 
Subramania Ayyar jumped to the conclusion that 
Mont Deli can mean nothing more than ‘ moun- 
tain of the bandicoot or rat.’ He went on 
to characterise the translation Sapia Saila as 
ah unwarranted manufacture on the part 
of the Sanskrit-knowing Brahman, It is & matter 
for regret that we should be too ready to divine 
intentions on the part of authors of mischievous 
derivations and details, when a little closer in- 
spection may prove useful. The Kdveya Mishaka 
Vamea and the country Mishaka cannot be held 
to supply us with the origin of the name Mont 
Deli, when we have very much more authentic 
sources of information regarding the place. 
Mont Deli of the geographers is undoubtedly 
the hill surrounded by numbers of rivers and 
streams, 16 miles to the north of Cannanore, which 
the writers of the Tamil classics always refer 
to distinctly as Hl-il-kufiram.3 The frst term 
is seven, the second may mean a house, and 
the third is hill, which in the mouth of g 
Malayalam-speaking moderner would become 
Elimalé by a process of phonetic decay, which 
can be easily understood by one acquainted 
with the language. Hence the Brahmanical trans]a- 
tion Sapia Saila has very much more warrant 


than the suggestion that tho Eli there wag a 
Mashaka. I believe nobcdy will adduce the 
argument that these Tamil cloesies, whatever thei; 
actual age, were later than the Afushakavasngg, 
So the translation Sapta Sailam is quite a regular 
translation of the Tamil name. 

That does not give the oxplanation of tho Mont 
Deli, or Bili, as tho Arabs havo it. The cleares; 
explanation is that it is a translation of the Malaya. 
lam expression, a8 the Sanskrit is a translation of 
the Tamil. If to the first forcign visitor cf the 
coast or promontory the name had been given 
as Elimala, and if he wanted us a imero matter 
of curiosity to know what oxactly it reunt, the 
obvious member of the compound mala is Casily 
explained as hill or mount; and what about Ei 9 
If the person who used tho term Hlimala had the 
notion that it had anything to do with the Eli 
(rat), he could havo offered tho explanation then 
and there, and the translator would not have called 
it Mont Deli; but instead of £h, he would have 
put the equivalent of the rodent in his own lan. 
guage; but the fact thet Liihas boon retained 
is a clear indication that the forcigner was not 
able to understand the term, and could not get 
a satisfactory explanation of it from his infurmant, 
The suggestion that the term ZU moant tho rat 
and nothing else, would have struck the native 
of the locality as vory queer. The only 
possible explanation of the torr ‘il’ that I 
can suggest is house, and that could only mean 
that the hill an@ its slopes were the property 
of seven tllams or hourcholds of the Malaubur coast. 
Hence Mont Deli is an unconscious rondoring of 
the accurate early Tamil name, only serncwhat 
corrupted as it paysed through Malayalam, but 
not quite clearly understood by the first foreigner 
who coined the term, whether he wero Arab, Persian 
or European. 

There is an interesting note on this on puge l, 
Vol. Il, of Longworth Darnos’ edition of the Book 
of Duarte Barbosa, Mr. Thorno, 1.C0.8., whore note 
is included in it, laboure to derive the term Deli 
from Tali in Ramandally. This would be un- 
exceptionable, if the form of the word wore Deli. 
The Arab word is Hili, and the Europoan equivalent 
seems to be merely d’Eli, moaning the hill of Blt 
for Mont D’ Eli, 

B. OK. ArvAnaar. 


pee eter 
BOOK-NOTICES. 
-Pa-r-A §appA Manannavo§ (Prakrta Sabda contains about 75,000 words. ‘The author, Pandit 


Maharnavah. ) 

This is the first part of a dictionary of the Prakrit 
language intended to be completed in four parts, It 
is @ comprehensive dictionary of the Prakrit language 


giving the meaning of Prakrit words in Hindi, It. 


provides, at the same time, the Saaoskrit equivelents 
of the Prakrit words. The dictionary as a whole 


Haragovind Das Shoth, Lecturer in Prakrit in the 
Calcutta University, has taken care to support the 
meanings that he gives by quotations from the 
original sources, giving complete references. It 
removes one of the desiderata for ae satisfactory 
study of the vast Prakrit literature, which aitill 


+ Narrignai, 391 as above. 


remains unexplored, or explored but inadequately 
2 Pattuppatiu, 10, sabove. 
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by scholars Indian and European. It is likely to 
be of great assistance in promoting this desirable 
study. The author deserves to be congratulated 
upon the result of his labours in this good cause, 
The work is a monument of his learning and effort, 
and itis to be hoped that his industry will be suita- 
bly rewarded, to encourage him to go on with his 
work and complete it, as originally projected, in 
four parts. 
S. K. ATYANGAR, 





Tue History AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE PALLAVAS 
By C. S. SRINIVASACHARI, M.A. Wesleyan Mission 
Press, Mysore, 1924. 24 pp. 

This is a valuable contribution to a question 
which seems at last to be on the way to settlement. 
Mr. Srinivasachari has gone to the proper resources 
and has mado a useful summary of it up to date. 
It is but a few years since the Pallava-Pahlava 
theory seemed impregnable and quite feasible. 
Now we know that the Pallavas were not of out- 
side origin, but a Southern Indian family or clan. 
But to which clan they belonged or out of which 
they rose, is still open to controversy. Mr. Sri- 
nivasachari sets to work deliberately to sift the 
evidence. 

First, he takes us to the name and its origin, 
quoting finally Prof. 8S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s 
statement: “‘So far ads the available evidence 
goes, they were a dynasty of the Andhras, pro- 
bably related to or even springing out of the clan 
of the SAatavahanas.”? Naxt he dives into their 
early history, as rulers of K&fichi and neighbour. 
hood, and carries it from before the date of the 
Gupta Emperors to the close of the 6th century 
A.D. Then come the days of the Great Pallavas, 
when ‘“‘a definite chronological arrangement 
becomes possible,’’ and the great struggle between 
the Pallavas of Kafichi, and the Chalukyas of V4- 
tipi was carried on for a long period. 


Here Mr. Srinivasachari takes us through the 
records of ruler after ruler by name—Simhavishnu 
up to, say, 610 4.p., Mahéndra “‘at first a Jain 
and later converted to Saivism;’’? Narasizmha- 
varman (c.630-668), whom he surnames the Great; 
Mahéndravarman (c. 668-674); Paraméésvaravar- 
man. (c. 674-690) ; Narasihavarman II, Rajasiha 
(c. 690-715), the great builder of the temples at 
KAifichi, the ‘“‘ Seven Pagodas” at Mamallapuram, 
the Panamalai temple; Nandivarman (715-779); 
Dantivarman (779-830); Nandi (c. 830-854); 
Nripatunga (c. 854-880); Aparajita Pdétiaraiyar 
{880—c. 900). The succession, however, is not 
quite so clear as the above statement would ap- 
pear to make it, and there is much room for fur. 
ther research as to details. The outline, however, 
is now before us of this great ruling race, which 
did so much for Southern India in times now long 
past and forgotten, 
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In fact the times and work of the Pallavas are 
of such importance to South Indian history thaw 
we cannot know toomuch aboutthem. Like 
Vijayanagar, Kajfichi isa “‘ Forgotten Empire’, 
and students who would illuminate the story of 
the rise of South Indian religion and administra- 
tion, would do well to unearth all that is possi ble 
of the remarkable episode of the 'Pallavas in times 
now long gone by. Mr. Srinivasachari has done 
quite rightly in adding to his summary of the 
political history of the Pallavas another of the 
social institutions of the time. 

Ka&fichi was the chief seat of Pallava power all 
through the first millennium of the Christian era— 
the centre of the art, religion and civilisation they 
inculeated. “‘The Pallavas brought to Ka§iichf 
the culture of the North, as distinguished from 
what may be called Dravidian or Southern cul- 
ture);”’ though this is not to say that by race they 
were of the Northern people. 

By religion they were, generally speaking, Sai- 
vas, though Vaishnavism and Jainism flourished 
under them, or some of them, end they were the 
great temple and cave builders of the South. 
Buddhism also flourished at times undor their 
tolerant rule. Then they were the chief promo- 
ters of literature, and many a famous name flou- 
rished under their encouragement. Theirs was 
also a glorious epoch of art and architecture, and 
fortunately it is still represented by many a noble 
ruin. 

In the practical administrative side of life they 
were no less distinguished. Under them the ad- 
ministration was ‘“‘complex and hierarchical in 
character, and the tax-system was heavy and 
cumbrous.”’? But the great point was that ‘‘ the real 
unit of administration, was the village community, 
either an individual village or a collection of vil 
lages,”’ ruled by @ special committee or sabha. 
The outstanding feature of Pallava rule was the 
attention paid to irrigation, and their works for 
the purpose were very large. 

The leaving of the village affairs in the hands 
of the villagers themselves did not relieve the 
Pallava kings from the general administration 
of the country, which was entrusted to viceroys 
and petty local rulers, who tended to become 
hereditary. This led to the creation of a number 
of minor chiofs of a feudal character, and as the 
superior central power diminished and then died, 
the whole country sank into the position of a 
collection of merely feudal chieftainships with 
Pallava names and Pallava titles, working for 
other centralised powers; ¢g., the Cholas and 
the Kurumbas. It was a case of a system steadily 
killing itself. 

Be all this as it may, there is clearly a case made — 
out for a detailed account of Pallava rule, | 
for another History of a Forgotien Empire, The 
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Pallavas ruied so long and did so much for the 

making of Southern India that they are worth it. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 








Tan Private DIARY OF ANANDA RANGA PILLAI, 
from 1736 to 1751 : Volume IX, Sept. 1754-Dec, 
1735; edited by H. DopwWELL. Superintendent, 
Government Press, Madras. 1924. 


The present volume of the famous Diary is fur- 
nished, like the preceding volumes, with an excellent 
introduction by the Editor, Mr. Dodwell, who 
divides the subject-matter into three main cate- 
gories, viz :—(@) the abandonment of the French 
policy of adventure followed by Dupleix, (5) the in- 
auguration of a new policy by his successor, Godeheu, 
and (c) the effects of the new policy under Godeheu's 
suceessor, de Leyrit. Godeheu landed at Pondi. 
cherry at the beginning of August, 1754, with 
orders recalling Dupleix and authorising his arrest, 
it he refused to comply with the summons. Mr. 
Dodwell explains the reasons for this action of the 
authorities in France, and is able from the evidence 
of the Diary to elucidate the circumstances of 
Dupleix’s recall, which have hitherto been doubtful 
in one or two particulars. He also discusses the 
failure of the attempt to establish French Rule over 
south India, and attributes it chiefly to lack of sea- 
power and to the mutual jealousy of the French 
agents in the Hast, which rendered impossible any- 
thing in the nature of team-work. He is probably 
right in his view that the latter circumstance was a 
more potent cause of failure than even the corrup- 
tion and duplicity which marred the policy and 
acta of the French in India. With the arrival of 
Dupleix’s successor, Ananda Ranga Pillai came 
again into his own, and this portion of the Diary 
testifies to the gradual recovery of the influence 
which he had lost through the intrigues and inter- 
ference of Dupleix’s half-caste wife. The reference 
on page 69 to “a certain island with a fort thereon 
held by the Hubshis,’’ is somewhat obscure. Mr. 
Dodwell remarks. in his footnote that. ** Range, 
Pillai writes ‘ Avisikal’, but he probably means the 
Angrias, whom the Marathas attacked in the fol- 
lowing year with aid from Bombay.” This may be 
so; but Angria was not an Abyssinian, whereas 
the Sidi of Janjira (the Habshi) certainly was ; 
and although we have no record of any definite 
attack upon Janjire in 1754, the general sense of the 
passage in Ranga Pillai’s Diary applies more closely 
. -to the island fort of Janjira than to the possessions 

of Angria. Possibly, however, the reference ig to 

the Kolaba fort, lying just off the shore of the main- 

land : but in that case the use of the word Hubshi 

in the enclosure to Balaji Rao’s letter seems to he 

erroneous. The ninth volume of the Diary, as 
' edited by Mr. Dodwell, is a worthy companion to 
_ 4, the preceding volumes, 


S. M. Epwarpzs. 
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REMINISCENCES OF VIJAYA DiARMI SURI. By 
Suri Visgava INDRA SURI. Shivpuri (Gwalior 
State). Printed at the Indiaw Proars Ltd, 
Allahabad, 1924. 

This is a thoroughly Indim secount of the 
Jainacharya, known as Vijaya Dharma Sari, who 
died as lately as September 1932. The hero of the 
story was a great and important Jain soint and tea. 
cher, making friends whorovor he went, ancl his 
story has been well worth reeordlings. 1b hos indeed 
been, the subject of volume after volrine in at loast 
ten languagos, including four of the chief! teagues of 
Europe, as he was on friondly terms wilh all the 
principal Europoan students of duinisin, omenyet 
whom his great attainments aH in scholar aroused 
enthusiastic csteem. His scholumhip wees used 
in bringing to light unknown and oven unsuspected 
works on his religion, and thus ho ewrnerndd the wndyinge 
gratitude of his Europein correspondents. in his 
own country he was a religious power ¢ altovother 
an, admirable man. 

To was of the Vaisyu casto and obvieusly unoatis. 
factory a8 a youth, until he was aioiuh mineteon, 
when he turned to roligion and tuck up tho life of a 
sadhu, which he followed for thin nest Chiet y-five secure 
till his death. As an ascotic, he rend and pronched 
constantly, founded schouls, libraries ured hospitals, 
ond disputed with Pandits—all to the advantage of 
his own faith and to the great benetib of  Turdian 
scholarship gonorally, A libernlaniaded organizer, 
he was able tu found @ poriucdicul sortes of dain 
works, and this besides thee boeekttss dae dipraned? wrote 
and tho fortnightly paper whieh fie ads started, 
Fle led in fact a busy lity away Sross Ghee politic 
world, entirely dovoll bo doing Bond ay fae Bw 
it—a typical dekdryd, und an regards Oviental 
scholarship it is a great miisfortuirse thant die clic 
not live lounger. 

te 4 PEM EEE, 

A Srupy is Hinpu Sova, funicy. by CHuaANbna 
CHAKRABERTY, Calcutin, 1028. 

Yet anothor bouk by this indomitable writer, 
published in 1923, whieh he duseribes ag “the 
outgrowth of the materials I gathured to write a 
cultural history of the Hindus"? aud an “ hastily- 
drawn sketches.” He gave up tins ides of publish- 
ing the ‘History’ on reading HKauusrh Chandra 
Dutta’s Civilisation in Ancient fredia. 

The author has evidently beun a wide und 
enthusiastic reader and hax collected uw grout 
amount éf information interesting aud uxeful to 
scholars. Whether his conclusions are nuund is 
another matter and se contraveraia! that I do not 
propose to enter into it in this notice. 


HR. CC, Teme. 
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Sribaikantha—Same as Baikantha (Chatianya-charitdmrita, II, ch. 9). 

Sribhoja—Palembang in Sumatra, a seat of Buddhist learning in the seventh century, 

much frequented by the Chinese pilgrims (Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang : Introduction; 
I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion : Takakusu’s Introduction, p. xliv). 

Srthatta—Sylhet (Yogini Tantra, Pt. I, ch, 6). 

Srikakola—It is a corruption of Srikankéli (see Srikankali.) 

Srikankali—Chikakol in the Northern Circars. It is one of Pithas where Sati’s loin 
is said to have fallen. 

Srikantha—Same as Kurujaigala. Its capital was Bilfspura, thirty-three miles north- 
west of Shaharanpura (Kathdsariisdgara, ch. 40). Bana Bhatta in his Harshacharita (ch, 
iii, p. 108) says that Sthanvisvara (modern Thaneswar) was the capital of Srikantha 
which was the kingdom of Prabhikaravarddhana, the father of Harsha or Siladitya II 
and of his brother R&jyavarddhana ; Harsha Deva removed his seat of government 
from Sthanegvara to Kanoyj. , 

Srikshetra—l. Puri in Orissa. Ananga Bhima Deo of the Gang& dynasty built the 
temple of Jagannatha in 1198 a.p, under the superintendence of his minister named 
 Paramahamsa Rajpai at a cost of forty to fifty lacs of rupees. Hereigned from 1175 to 
1202 a.p. But recently it has been proved that the sanctum of the temple of Jagannath 
was built by Chora Gatg&é Deva, king of Kalitga, to commemorate the conquest of 
Orissa early in the 12th century and Anaiga Bhima Deva enlarged the temple, built the 
Jagamohan and made arrangements for the worship. According to Mr. Fergusson, the 
temple itself occupies the site where formerly stood the Dagoba containing the left 
canine tooth of Buddha (Havell’s Hist. of Indian and Hastern Architecture, p. 429). The 
town was then called Dantapura and was the ancient capital of Kaliiga (see Dantapura 
and Kaliiga.) The Gangivamsi kings reigned in Orissa after the KeSari kings from 1131 
to 1533 a.D., the first king of the dynasty was Churang or Sarang Deva generally called 
Chodgaigé, and the last king was the son of Prat&p Rudra Deva who died in 1532 and 
who was a contemporary of Chaitanya (Hunter’s Orissa and Sterling’s Orissa). See 
Utkala. The temple of Bimalé Devi at Puri is one of the fifty-two Pithas (Devt-Bhégavaia, 
bk, VIE, ch. 30) where the two legs of Sat? are said to have fallen Besides the tem- 
ple of Jagannath, the other’ sacred places at Puri are the Indradyuma-sarovara, 
Gundachiké or Gufijiké-badi or Gundiv4-mandapa of the Purfneas (Gundachiké being 
the name of Indradyumna’s wife), Masi’s house; Chandantal&o or Narendra (tank) where 
the Chandana-yatra of Jagann&tha takes place in the month of Baisikha every year; 
the 18 Nalas or the bridge of 18 arches built by Kabira Narasinha Deva, king of Orissa, 
in 1390 A.D. where the pilgrim tax was formerly collected and was the western gate 
of the town of Puri. Chaitanya-mah&prabhu lived at Kasi Miéra’s house called Radha. 
kAnta’s Math. Here in a small room heis said to have lived; in this room are kept 
his wooden Sandals (thadam), his water-pot (kamandalu) and a piece of quilt (kdihd) ; at 
S4rvabhauma’s house ata short distance, he used to hear the Bhdgavata Purdna, the 
walls of the reading-room still contain the portraits of Saérvabhauma, Chaitanya and 
Raja Pratapa Rudra Deva in fresco. Near Sarvabhauma’s house is a house where 
Haridasa lived; a miraculous Vakula tree (Mimusops Hlengi) grows here forming an 
arch below which Harid4sa, Chaitanya’s disciple, used to sit. Through a crack. in the 
knee of Tota Gopinatha, Chaitanya Deva is said to have disappeared ; this temple is in 
the skirt of the town. For the other places of pilgrimage of Srikshotra, see Puru- 
shottama-kshetra. 2. Prome in Burma, or rather Yathemyo, five miles to the east of 
Prome, founded by Duttabaung 101 years after the Nirvdna of Buddha (Arch. S. Rep., 


1907-8, p. 133). 
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4rimala—Bhinmal, the capital of the Gurjjaras from about the Gth to the 9th century 


A.D., 50 miles west of Abu mountain (Skanda P., Srimaéla~Mahat. as cited in Bomb. Gaz., 
Vol. I pt.I, p. 461). It is the Pilo-molo or Bhinmal of Hiuen T'siang, a town of 
Kier-chi-lo or Gujjara (see Bhagavanlal Indraji’s Early History of Gujarat, p. 3). 


Srinagara—1. The capital of Kasmir, built by’ Raja Pravarasena about the beginning 


of the fifth century of the Christian era (Réjatarangint, bk. Ut, VS. 336—363). The Dal 
or the celebrated lake containing the floating gardens, mentioned by Moore in his Zaila 
Rook (The Light of the Harem) is situated on the north-eastern side of the city. It con- 
tains the Shalimar Bag of Jahangir, the Nasim Bag of Akbarand other beautiful gardens, 
2. Ahmedabad in Guzerat (see Karnavati ). 


Sriigagiri—l. Siighari-matha, 2. Sriigapure, 3. fRishyadritgapurt, 4.  Siigeri, 


5. Srifgeri in Kadur district, Mysore, sixty miles to the west of “Button-giri which is on 
the north of Belloor, on theleft bank of theriver Tunga (Madhavacharya’s Satkaravijaya, 
ch. 12; Archdvatérasthala-vaibhava-darpanam, p. 87). The presiding deity of the Matha 


is Sarasvati or Saradambé or Sarad Amma. Satkarfchaérya established four Mathas or 


monasteries on the four sides of India for the propagation of the Vaidic religion after 
the overthrow of Buddhism, and he placed them under the charge of his four principal 
disciples (‘Satkaricharya’s Mathamndya). On the north, the Jyotirmatha (Joshi-matha) 
at Badrin&tha was placed under the charge of Totaka Acharya who was also known by the 
name of Ananda Giri and Pratardana ; on the south, the Sriigeri-matha or ‘Sringagiyi- 
matha in the Deccan was placed under the charge of Prithvidhar Acharya, son of 
Prabhakara of Sribeli-kshetra (for Prithvidhar Acharya see ’Sankaravijaya, ch. 1] ); 
called also Hastdmalaka, but according to the ’Sankaravijaya, it was in charge of 
Saikara’s principal disciple Sureévara Acharyya; on the west the ’Sdradd-Matha at 
Dwarika in Guzerat under Visvarupa Achéryya, who was also called Mandana Miéra, 
Suregvara Ach&ryya and Brahmasvarupa Ach&ryya (MadhavAcharya’s ‘Savkaravijaya, 
chs. 8, 10); on the east Govarddhana-matha or Bhégavarddhanamatha at Jagannftha in 
Orissa under Padmapida Ach&aryya who was also called Sanandana (‘Satkaravijaya, ch. 
13). Sanandana was the first disciple of Sankara. According to the Brahma-ydmala 


| Fantra there are six Mathas: Sarad4-Matha, Govardhana-Matha, Joshi-Matha, Sitgeri- 


Matha, on the west, east, north and south respectively: and the other two Mathas are 
Sumeru-Matha and Paramatma-Matha. SankarAcharya died at the age of thirty-two, ac- 
cording to some in the Kali era 3889 or (3889-3101=)788 4.D., according to others in the Kali 


_ era, 2631 or (3101-2631=)170B.c. Madhavacharya, or as he was called Vidyaranya, was 


in charge of the Sringeri-Matha in the fourteenth century of the Christian era ; he was the 
author of the Vedantic work called Pafichadast, Sarva-darsana-sdra-sangraha, Niddna-médha- 
va, Sankara-vijaya and other works ; he was born at Bijayanagara (Golkanda) and waa the 
minister of Bukka Deva of the Yadava dynasty of Bijayanagara of Karnata ; his younger 


_ brother was Saéyanacharya, the celebrated commentator of the Vedas (Dr. Bhau Daji’s Brief 


Notes on Madhava and Séyana ; in R, Ghosh’s Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, p. 159; 
Weber’s History of Indian Literature + Mann’s trans., p. 42 note). For an account how 
‘Bibh&ndaka Muni chose Sritgeri as his hermitage where he lived with his son Rishyagyinga 
gee Ind, Ant., Tl, p. 140; Rishyagringa after his return from Anga performed asceticism at 


| Kigga, six miles from Syifgeri. Sriigagiriis an abbreviation of Rishyaéringa-giré (Rice’s 


Mysore and Coorg, Vol. II, p. 413). For the succession of the Gurus of Sriigeri after 


. Saikarachirya see Mackenzie Collection, p. 324. 


Sringavaraputa—Singraur on the river Ganges, twenty-two miles north-west of Allahabad. 


It was the residence of Guhaka Nishida, who was the friend of Dadaratha and Rama 
(Raéméyans, Ayodh., chs. 50, 52). It is also called Ramachaura. 
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Sringeri-matha—Same as Sryingagiri. | 

Sripatha—Biana, ninety miles east of Jaipur (Indian Antiquary, XV). It was also called 
Pathayampuri (see Pathayampurt). 

Sriranga~kshetra—Same as Srirangam. 

Srirangam—Seringham, two miles to the north of Trichinopoly in the province of Madras. 
It contains the celebrated temple of Sri Raigam, an image of Vishnu. The temple was 
built by the kings of the Nayak dynasty of Pandya. It is mentioned as a place of 
pilgrimage in Matsya P. (ch. 22, v.44) and Padma P. (Uttara kh., ch., 90). Srtranga Mahét- 
mya forms a part of the Brahmdénda Purdta, an abstract of which is given inthe JASB., 
1838, p. 385. R&machandra is said to have resided at this place onhis way to Lanka. 
Rémanuja, the celebrated founder of a Vaishnavite sect, lived and died here at the middle 
of the 11th century. He was born at Sriperambudur or Sri Permatoor in the Chingleput 
district in 1016 4.D. About a mile from the temple of Sri Raigam at a place called 
Tiruvanaikavalthe temple of Jambukesvara is situated. Jambukesvara is the Apa (water) 
image of Mahadeva, being one of the five Bhautika-murttis or elementary images (see 
Chidambara). It is a phallic image around which water is continually bubbling up 
from the fissures between the tiles on the floor, evidently caused by some artesian well. 
It was visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanyacharitdmyiia). Cf. Kalahasti. 

Sriranga-pattana—Seringapatam in Mysore (Garuda P., I, 81). 

Sri-saila—l. It is situated in the Karnal country in the Balaghaut Ceded districts, and 
on the south side of the Krishn& river, at the north-western extremity of the Karnul 
territory, about 102 miles W.S.W. of Dharanikota and 82 miles E.N.E. of Karnul and 
50 miles from the Krishna station of the G.I.P. Railway. Dr. Burgess found it to be an 
isolated hill about 1570 feet high, surrounded on three sides by the river Krishn4 and onthe 
fourth partly by the Bhimanakollam torrent. Thepresent temple dates from the sixteenth 
century and resembles the Hazara Rama temple of Bijayanagara (Buddhist Stipas of Amara- 
vat, p.'7; Burgess’s Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, p. 233; Hamilton’s Hast India 
Gazetteer, Perwutium). It isalso called Sri Parvata and Parwattam. It contains the temple 
of Mallikarjuna, one of the twelve great Lingas of Mahadeva and Brahmarambha Devi 
(Bardha Purdna, ch. 85; Madhavacharya’s Sankara-vijaya, ch. 10; Mdlati-Mddhava, Acts I, 
IX). From the name of the goddess, the mountain was called Brahmarambha-giri or briefly 
Brahmaragiri—the Po-lo-mo-ki-li of Hiuen Tsiang, where Nagarjuna lived. For adescrip- 
tion of the temple see Asiatic Researches, 1798. See Amarebvata. Patdla-Ganga, which is 
a, branch of the Krishna, flows past Srigailam. King Vema, son of Prola, built a flight of 
steps and a hall at Srigailam in the 12th century .p. (Hp. Ind., Vol. ILL, pp. 59, 64,291). 2. 
A portion or peak of the Malaya or Cardamum mountain which is the southern portion of 
the Western Ghats. It was visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-chariidmrita, 1, ch. 9; Syamlal 
Goswami’s Gawrasundara, p. 215. 

Sri-sthanaka—Thina, in the province of Bombay; it was once the capital of Northem 
Kotkana (see Kohkana). It was the seat of a reigning family called Silahara, hence it 
was called Puri of the Silaharas (Da Cunha’s Atat. of Chaul and Bassein, pp. 130, 168). 

Srivarddhana-puta—Kandy in Ceylon, built by Walgam Abha Mah4rajé (Tennant’s Ceylon, 
Vol. I, p. 414; Ddthdvamea, Introduction, p. xix). But this identification has not been 
approved by ‘Dr. Rhys Davids who agrees ‘with Mr. K. J. Pobath that Srivarddhana- 
pura is about three and half miles from Damba-deniya in the Kurunegalla district (The 
Questions of King Milinda, p. 803). See Dantapura. Bishop Copleston is also of opinion 
that Srivarddhanapura was not the ancient name of Kandy, Srivarddhanapura still 

exists ; it was founded by Parfkramab&hu TIT in the da century (Bishop Copleston’s 

Buddhiem in Magattha and Ceylon, p. 236), 


SRU i94 Pres dune, ee 
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Alsi i ar district, on the east of Sirmur (Beal’s RWC., I, p. 186 note). 
gio sce tg herdng soe with Sugh near Kélsi, on the right bank of the Budhi- 
yamuné, forty miles from Thaneswar, and twenty miles to the oveieepiang of apace inl 
in the Ambala District, Punjab (Anc. Geo., p. 345). It was visited by near siang in 
the 7th century. The kingdom of Srughna extended from Thaneswar to the anges and 
from the Himalaya to Mozuffarnagara including the whole of Denes Dun, portion of 
Sirhind, Ky&rd& Dun and the Upper Doab (Cal, Rev., 1877, p. 67). ade va 
Stambhapura—Same as Stambha-tirtha (Inscriptions from Gurnar ; Merutuiga g ue sgh 
 chintémani, Tawney’s trans., p. 143). The Astacampra of the Periplus (Mr. Schofi 8 
translation) and the Astakapra of Ptolemy pp p. 146) appear to be transcriptions 
of Stambhakapura or Stambhapura. But see Hastaka-vapra. | 
cee cae ee or Kambay in Guzerat (Hp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 23). Khambhat 
or Khambha is a corruption of Stambha. The local name of Kambay is Tambanagari 
(Bomb. Gaz., Vol. 1, Pt. I, p. 208 note), It is also called Stambhapura. The consccration 
of Hemachandra, the celebrated lexicographer, as a Jaina monk, took place in the temple 
of Saligavasahika at Stambha-tirtha in the reign of Kumarapala in the 12th century 
(Prabandhachintdmani, p. 143). 
Stana—A country to the north of India (Garuda P., I, 55). Same as Kustana. 
Sthanesvara—Thaneswar (see Kurukshetra). Sth&neswara, or properly speaking Sthanviévara, 
was the place where the Liiga worship was first established (Bdmana Purdna, ch. 44) 
See Srikantha. It is 25 miles south of Ambala on the river Sarasvati. 
Sthanu-tirtha—Same as Sthanesvara (Mahdbhdrata, Salya, ch. 13; Bdmana P., ch, 44, 
King Vena was cured here of his leprosy (Bémana P., ch. 47). 


Strl-rajya—A country in the Himalaya immediately on the north of Brahmapura, which 
has been identified with Garwal and Kumaun. In the seventh century it was called 
Suvarnagotra or the mountain of gold (Vikraménkadevacharita, XVIII, 87 ; Garuda P., ch, 
55). It was the country of the Amazons, the queen of which was Pramil& who f ought 
with Arjuna (Jaimini-bhdraia, ch. 22). That an Amazonian kingdom existed in the trans. 
Himalayan valley of the Sutlej, as stated by Hiuen Tsiang is confirmed hy Atkinson’s 
fiimalayan Districts. He says that the Nu-wang tribe in Hastern Tibet was ruled by a 
woman who was called Pinchiu. The people ineach successive reign chuse » woman for 
their sovereign (Sherring’s Western Tibet, p. 338). 

Subhadra—tThe river Irawadi. | 

Subhakita—Adam’s Peak in Ceylon (Upham’s Réjaraindkart). 

Subhavastu-Same as Suvastu (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo. p. 81). 

Subrahmanya—1. Karttikasvami, about a mile from Tiruttani, a station on the Madras 

_ and Southern Mahratta Railway, on the river Kuméaradhara, 51 miles from Madras, [¢ 
was visited by Satkaracharya (Anandagiri’s Satkaravijaya, Cal. ed. ch., 11, p. 69). It 
is also called Kuméarasvami (see Kuméarasvami). 2. The Subrahmanya hill, now called 
Pushpagiri, is a spur of the Western Ghats on the north-western boundary of Coorg in 
the South Canara district of Madras. 3. See Suddhapurt. 

Suchakshu—The river Oxus; it was also called Vakshu (Stva P., Dharma Samhiid, ch, 33). 

Sudémapuri—Porebander in Guzerat, where Sudama or Sridama lived (Bhdgueata Px, 
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ch. 80). It was the port of Chaya, . 
Sudarsana~dwipa—Samo as Jambudvipa (Rdméyata, bk. TY). 
Sudarsana-~sarg—A celebrated lake in Kathiawar in the valley round the Joot of Girnar, 


formed by Pushyagupte, a governor under Ma i 
) 18 urya Chandragupta, by damming up a stroam 
The lake was repaired by Chakrapdlita, the son of Parnadatta, the pieara y Sieiehice 
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at the time of Skandha Gupta, in 137 of the Gupta era (The Rudraddman Inscription 

of Junagar in JASB., Vol. VII; Corpus Ins. Ind., III, p. 88). See Girinagara. It was 
visited by Nity&4nanda (Chattanya-Bhdgavata, Adi,ch. VI). a 

Suddhapuri—Teruparur, in the Trichinopoli district, sacred to the god Subrahmanya 
(Skanda P., Sarkara-Samhitd, Siva-Rahasya, quoted in Prof. Wilson’s Vackenzie Collection, 

» 144). : | 
dc thanakaraka-Gee Dhanakataka. (Havell’s Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, 
. 140). 

oie eens in North Canara (Thornton’s Gazetteer). 

Sudharmanagara—Thatun in Pegu,- on the river Sitang, about fort 
Martaban. 

Sadra—Same as Sndraka (Vishnu P., IV, 24). 

Sodraka—The country of the Sadrakas of the UZ ahdbhérata, Oxydrakai or Alexander’s 
historians and the Sudraki of Pliny, between the Indus and the Sutlej above the junction of 
the five rivers near Mithankot and south of the district of Multan (McCrindle’s Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great, p.236 and Map; and Mbh., Sabha, ch. 32 sind. Ant., I, p. 23). 
Their capital was Uch (called Kuchchee in JASB., XI, p. 37 1), : 

Sugandha—Nasik on the Godavari. It is one of the fifty-two Pithas where Sati’s 
said to have fallen (Padma P., Adi Kh., ch. 32). | 

Sugandhavarti—Saundatti, in the Belgaum district in the presidency of Bombay. It was 
the later capital of the Ratta chieftains (Bhandarkar’s Zarly Hist. of the Dekkan). It was 
afterwards called Venugrama or Velugrama, the modern Belgaum (Sewell’s Sketch of the 
Dynasties of Southern India, p. 894). | | 

Suhma—Suhma has been identified by Nilakantha, the celebrated commentator of the 
Mahdbhérata with Radha (see Radha and Trikaliiga). It was conquered by Pandu 
(Mbh., Adi P., ch. 113). Inthe Brihat-samhité (ch. 16), Sumha is placed between Baiga 
and Kalinga and it is mentioned as an independent country in the Matsya Purdna (ch, 118) 
and Kalkt Purdna (ch. 14). Bigandet says in his Life of Gautama (see also Lalitavistara, 
ch, 24) that the two merchants Tapusa and Palikat (Bhallika) who gave honey and other 
articles of food to Buddha, came from Okkalab near Rangoon, but according to Dr. Kern 
from Ukkala or Utkala. They arrived at aport called Surama where they hired five hundred 
carts to carry their merchandise. This port has been identified with the port of Tamralipta 
(Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabushana’s Buddha-deva, p. 143 note) ; this identification is perhaps 
correct as Surama may be a corruption of Sumha. In the medieval period Radha was called 
Lata, Lara or Lala. In the Daiakumdracharita, ch. VI, Damalipta or Tamluk is mentioned 
as being situated in Sumha, though in the Mahdbhérata (Sabh& Parva, ch. 29) and in the 
Matsya Purdna (ch. 114), Sumha and Témralipta appear to have been different countries. 
(See the history of Sumha or West Bengal in my Notes on the History of the District of Hughly 
or Ancient Rdda in the JASB., 1910, p. 599). There was another country by the name of 
Sumha in the Panjab conquered by Arjuna. It appears from the Vishny Purdna (pt. IV, 
ch, 18) that Bali, a descendant of Yayati by his fourth son Anu, had five sons Anga, Banga, 
Kalinga, Sumha and Pundra, after whom five kingdoms were named. Buddha delivered 
the Janapada Kalyani Sutia while dwelling in a forest near the town of Degaka in the 
country of Sumbha as Sumha was also called (Telapatia-Jétaka in Jétaka, Vol. I, p. 232). 

Suhmottara—It is the same as Utiara (Northern) Rddha (Matsya P., ch. 118) ; see Rddha 
Some of the other Puranas have got Brahmottara which is evidently a mistake for Suh- 
‘mottara (Brahmégda P., ch. 49), 

Sakara-kshetta-Soron on the Ganges, twenty-seven miles north-east of Itah, United 
Provinces, where Hiranyaksha wae slain by Vishnu in hig incarnation as Varaha (Boar) 





y miles north of 
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ee th with his tusks from, sinking (Hardha ?’., ns 187). Tt containg a 
oe hs drape ‘The river close by is known OE ee or Properly the 
ancient bed of the Ganges, Tulsi Das, the celebrated Hindi ye , Was reared up me his place 
during his infancy when he was deserted by hisparenta. See Renukdé-tirtha. Foy 7 urther 

‘ particulars, see Soron in Pt. II of this work, Gaeta aiavieme ace: 

Sukla-tirtha—Ten miles north-east of Broach in Guzerat, baba ee et Which are 

" also Humkéreévara-tirtha, and Ravi-tirtha (Padma P., Avargis poe un " ; A viaed Lists of 
the Antiquarian Remains inthe Bombay Presidency, Vol. Vil I, prog), I a Ian Ancient 
banian tree at Sukla-tirtha. Ch&nakya, the celebrated minister of Maurya ( hanedra gupta, 

is gaid to have resided at Sukla-tirtha (Padma P., Svurga, ch, IN : Meatsya 2, ch, 191, 
v. 14), 7 _ 

Suktimana-parvata—The portion of the Vindhya range whic: Joins tha Piripitra and 
the Riksha-parvata, including the hills of Gondwana, the Chhat: Sakpur hilis ane the 
Mahendra, range (see Karma Purdna, ch. 47). | | 

Suktimati—1. The river Suvarnarekha in Orissn, 2. A river which Herr in the Kolihals 

‘ mountain and flowed through the ancient kingdom of Chedi, uieadern Buncdedh tus (ALbh., 
Adi, ch. 63). General Cunningham has identified it with the Mahwinuseds anal Mr. Bogtar 

- with the Sakri in Bihar (Arch. S. Rep., vol. XVI, p. 6H: vol, VIEL a. ba. Me Paryiter 

_has correctly identified it with the river Ken (Kane) (J RAS., 1914, J. Manel His Meipdand, 
P., ch. 47, p. 285). 3. Suktimati was the capttal of Chedi CMbA., Vatia, ody. oy, It in the 
Sotthivat? of the Buddhists (Chetiya-Jdiaka in the Jdtuka, Cam. Kel, U1. po 2TL. Soe 
Chedi. | 

Sukumari—See Kumarf,'3. (Mateya P., ch, 113). 

Salabheda-tirtha—See Stlapani. 

Sulakshini—The river Goga which falls into the Ganges. 

Salapani—Sulpan Mah&deo or Makri Fall, a place of pilgrimage nenr the junction of the 

Nerbuda and & mountain stream called Sarasvati. It ia also called Silabheda {Shanda P,, 

Reva kh., ch. 44, 49; Thornton's Gazetteer, a.v. Nerbudda). 

Sulathika—Sulathika of the Dhauli inscription of Asuka bans been identitind hy dames 

Prinsep with Surastrika (JASB., 1838, pp. 253, 267) or Surishtrn. 

Sulochana—The river Banas in Guzerat (Brihat-Jyotishdrnava ). 

Sumagadhi—The river on which Rajagyiha (RAjgir) in the district of Patna is situated (Prot, 

. Max Duncker’s History of Ankquity, trans. by Abbott, BP. AW). Sumagatih{ is evidently the 

Sone which flowed through the town of RAajgir in Magadha. it in deneribeal in the Mdmd. 
yana (Adi, ch. $2), as “ looking beantifnl as a garland within the tie principal hills.” 
But it should. be observed that the Bone formerly flawed through KAjgir through the 
present bed of the Sarasvatt and was called Magadhi (Hdm., I, ch. 42): new Glrivraja. 

Sumana-kota—Sripada ; Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. The footprint on the peak ia worship. 
| ped by the Hindus, Buddhist and Mahomedana alike, eagh claim ing it to la: that of their 
| vali See ai. of the highest mountains in the island (Muthu Coomnars Swamy’s 

., Ddthdvamea, p. 21). 
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’ _ Sumbha—Same as suhma, 


Sumeru-parvata—t. The Rudra, Himalaya in Garwal, where the river Ganges haa got its 
source ; it is near Badarika-agrama, (Mbh., Santi, cha. ABS, 3360). (tis aloo called Pafche 
_Parvata from its five peaks: Rudra Himalaya, Vishnupuri, Brabmapuri, UdgArikantha 
and Svarg&rohint (Fraser’s Tour through the Himala Ailvuniains, pp. 470, 471; Anandale’s 
Popular Encyclopedia, 8.v. Himalaya). Four of the five Pandavas died at the last mountain 
(see, Ganigotel). , the Matsys Purdna (ch. 113) says that Sumern Parvate is hountied on the 
north by Uttara-kuru, on the sonth by Bh&ratavareha, on the west by Ketumalé and on the 
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east by Bhadrasvavarsha ; and the Padma Purdna (ch.128) mentions that the Ganges issues 
from the Sumeru Parvata and falls into the ocean flowing through Bharatavarsha on the 
south. The Kedarnatha mountain in Garwal is still traditionally known as the origina] 
Sumeru (JASB., XVII, p. 361). According to Mr, Sherring all local traditions fix Mount 

| Meru as lying direct to the north of the Almora district (Western Tibet, p.40). 2. A mountain 

in Sakadvipa, called also Meru (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 11). Itis the Mount Meros of Arrian 
near Mount Nysa or Neshadha of the Brahmdnda P. (ch. 35) ; the Hindukush mountain 
(see McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 180). 

Sundha-desa—Tiparé and Arracan. 

Suparna—1. The Vainateya Godavari, an offshoot of the Vagishthi Godavari which is 
the most southerly branch of the Godavari (Brahma P., ch.100). 2. Same as the mountain 
called Ydmuna (q.v.) (Devi-Bhdgavata, V1; ch. 18; compare Imperial Gazetteer, 8.v. Tons). 

Surabhi—Sorab, in the north-west of Mysore, which was in the possession of Jamadagni, 
father of pararome (Rice’s Mysore I nscriptions : Intro., p. ae) See Kuntalaka- 

> pura. 

Sieh ities Shit the capital of Surabhi or Sarab in Mysore (Mbh., Sabha, 
ch. 30). It isthe Sopatma (g.v.) of the Periplus and Kuntalakapura of the Jaimini- 
Bhérat; it was conquered by Sahadeva. 

Snrasena—The kingdom of which Mathuré was the capital (Harwanéa, cig: 55, 91; 
Brihatsamhitd, ch. xiv, v. 3). Stra, the father of Vasudeva and Kunti, gave his name 

to the country of which he was the king. | 

Surashtra—Kathiiwad and other portions of Guzerat. (Mbh., Vana., 88). See Sau- 
rashtra. It has been identified with Surat, though perhaps wrongly as it is not an old 
town, but founded on the ancient site of Sfryapura. According to, some, however, 
* Surat is a remarkable old city. It abounds in monuments of departed greatness (Miss 
Carpenter’s Six monthe in India, vol. I, p. 82; Padma, P., Uttara, ch. 62), Surashtra is 
the Suléthika or Surdshtrika of the fifth tablet of the Dhauli inscription of Agoka 
(JASB., 1888, p. 237). For a list of the Sab kings of Surashtra, see Ibid., p. 351. Not 

- far from the town of Surat there is a sacred village called Pulpéra on the Tapti which is 
visited by pilgrims and Sannydsts from the most remote parts of India. 

Surathadri—The Amarakantaka mountain in which the rivers Narbuda and Sone have 
got their sources (Mdrkandeya P,, ch. 57). 

Surparaka—It has been identified by Cunningham with Surat. Dr. R. L. Mitra, evidently 
following Yule, identifies Surparaka of the Buddhist period with Sipelar (Sippara of Pto.- 
lemy), @ seaport near the mouth of the Krishn& (Zalita-vistara, p. 10 note). But these 
identifications are not correct. The Chatianya-charitdmrita places it to the south of 
Kolhapur. McCrindle places it (Soupara of Pfolemy) about one hundred miles to the 
south of Surat near Paum in his map of Ancient India in his Megasthenes and Arrian. 
The Brihat-J yotishdrnava gives the following boundaries of Surpitaka-kshetra : on the 
east the Sahyadri, on the west the sea, on the north the Baitaraninadi, and on the 
south the Subrahmaniya. Paraséurémea is said to have resided on the Chaturangana-hill 
of Surpérakakshetra (Mon., Santi, ch. 49). The Bhdgavaia (X, ch. 79) places it on the 
north of Gokarna. It has been correctly identified with Sup&ra or Sopara in the district 
of Thana, $7 miles north of Bombay and about four miles north-west of Bassein, 
where one of the edicts of the Agoka was published (Smith’s Aioka, p. 129; Journal of 
the Bom.” Br. of the Royal Asiatic Sociely, vol. XV, p. 272; Bhagawanlal Indraji’s - 
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Antiquarian Remains at Sopara and Padana). Burgess also identifies it with Supara in 
the Kohkana near Bassein (Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, p. ees Tt was the 
ancient capital of Aparanta or the N orthern Konkana (Dr. Bhandarkar 8 History of the 
Dekkan, sec. III, p. 9). The Pindavas rested at this holy place on their way to Pra. 
phasa (Mahdbhdrata, Vana, ch. 118). It is mentioned in the Periplus (2nd century a.p., 
as Ouppara ; perhaps it is the Ophir or Sophir of the Bible as Sauvira was too much 
inland. Surpa&raka was included in Aparanta-deéa (Brahma Purana, ch. ee v. 58), 

Saryanagata—Srinagar in Kashmir. The Mahomedans changed the name into Srinagar 

(Bernier’s Travels, Constable’s Ed., p. 397 note). | 

Soryapura—Surat (JASB., vol. VI, p. 387; J. Prinsep, Rdsmalé, 1, 61). At Surat, 
Sankaracharya wrote his celebrated commentary on the Veddala. Dr. Rhys Davids 
derives the name of Surat from Sauvira (Buddhist India, p. 38). Surashtra is perhaps 
wrongly identified with Surat (see Surashtra). | a 

Susarmapura—The ancient name of Kot Kangra (Zp. Ind.,I,p. 103 note; I, p. 483), 
See Nagarkot. _ : 

Susartu--The name ofa river in the Nadistuti of the Big-Veda (X,75); a tributary of 
the Indus. 


Sushoma—The river Sindhu in the Panjab (Rig-Veda, X, 75). The Indus. It is perhaps 
the Zoanes of Megasthenes, the modern Suwan (Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol, 
II, p. 461). | 

Sutadrt—The river Sutlej inthe Panjab. (Rig.-Veda, X, 75), 

Suvahi—The river, Banas in Rajputana. 


Suvima—The river Ram-Gaigé in Oudh and Rohilkhand (Wilford : Avia. Res., X [V, p. 
410), 0 “ | 

Suvarnabhami—Burma (Brthat-samhiid, ch. xiv, v. 31; Turnour’s Mahdvamea, ch. XI). 
Its classic name in Burmese documents is Son&paranta, the Chryse Regia of Ptolemy. 
But Fergusson identifies it with Thatun on the Nitang river, forty miles north of 
Martaban; it was the Golden Chersonese of the classical geographers (Havell, Hist. of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, p.“ 612). It comprised the coast from the Sitang 
river to the Straits (Gray’s Buddhaghosuppatti, p. 25). Phayre has identified it with 

Pegu (Ramanya), of which the capital was Thatan (JASSH,, 1873, p. 24), The 
Mahdvamea (ch. XII) relates that after the third Buddhiat Synod in 246 3.c,, Aéoka 
despatched two missionaries, Sona and Uttara, to Suvarna-bhumi for prosolytising the 
land. They landed at the port of Golanagara, about 30 miles north-west of Thatun 
 (JASB., 1873, p- 27). The Shwe Dagon Pagoda of Rangoon was built by Bhalluke and 
' Trapusha on. the eight’ hairs presented to them by Buddha (Asiatic Researches, vol. 
_ XVI; JASB., 1859, p. 473). 

Savarnagiri—Mr. Kyishna Sastri has identified Suvarnagiri with Maski, situated to the 
west of Sidd&purin Mysore, where he has recently discovered a minor rook Edict of Agoka 
The importance of this Edict lies in the fact that it contains the name of Aégoka, where- 

_as the other Edicts mention the name of Piyadasi, Suvarnagiri was one of the four towns 

where a Viceroy was stationed by Agoka, the other three being Taxila, Ujjain and Tosali 

in Kalinga (V. A. Smith’s Aéoka, -pp. 44, 73,188). Bwhler was molined to look for 
Suvarpagiri somewhere jn the Wester Ghat 
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THE CITY OF JINJI -AT THE END OF THE léra CENTURY. 
By Rev. H. HBRAS, $.J., MA. - 

It is well known that in the days of its glory the old fortress of Jinji, in the South Arcot 
District, was one of the strongest and most impregnable in the whole of Hindustan. It rightly 
deserved to be called ‘ The Troy of the East,’ a name given it by European travellers, 

To one of these travellers, Fr. Nicholas Pimenta, 8.J., we are indebted for an account of the 
whole city, which will repay careful study. This Portuguese Jesuit was appointed Visitor of 
the Missions of the Society of Jesus in India by the Most Rev. Fr. Claudius Aquaviva, Superior 
General of the Society. In the course of his travels he spent a few days at Jinji, in the 
year 1597. There were no Jesuits then at the Court of the Jinji Nayak, but he wanted to pay 
his respects to Krisnappa Naéyaka (1580-1620), the then ruling chief, and to thank him for his 
hospitality to several of the Jesuit Missionaries who had visited his Court on business.! 

The above mentioned account sent by Fr. Pimenta to his Fr. General, and published in 
Purchas His Pilgrims, vol. X, chapter VII, pp. 205-222, reads as follows: “Wee went 
thence to Gingi ; the greatest Citie we have scen in India, and bigger then any in Portugall, Lis- 
bon excepted.”2, While visiting the place last April,’ it struck the author of the present 
article that the fortress could not possibly contain within its walls a city ‘ bigger then any in 
Portugall, Lisbon excepted.’ My conclusion was that the city must have been outside the 
walls, the fortress being the citadel of the old Nayak capital. And on closer examination of 
Pimenta’s narrative my supposition was confirmed by the following description: “In the — 
midst thereof is a Castle like a Citie, high walled with great hewen stone and encompassed 
with a ditch fullof water : in the middle of it is a Rocke framed into Bulwarkes and Turrets, 
and made impregnable.”4 No doubt the actual remains of Jinji mark only the site 
of what must once have been the heart of the old city, viz., the fort and the royal palace, 
The position of the rest of the town, or rather of what is left of it, was my objective. 

[had a full day in which to effect my purpose, and at length Isucceeded. Seated on the 
steps that lead up to the summit of Rajagiri | consulted. Orme’s Plan of Jinji referred to in | 
his Military Transactions. There it was ; the map gave an outline of the old Fort. It was 
triangular in shape ; the points where the bounding lines intersected were three hills ; whilst 
the bounding lines themselves consisted of a continuous long bleck wall, which crowned the 
top of each hill, and ran across the valleys that separated the three hills, one from the other. 
It likewise showed the course of a small petiah running on the east side of the fortress outside 
the walls, at the very foot of the Chandriyan-drug, the southern hill ; while the present village 
ss situated below the Kistnagiri, or northern hill. The petiah that existed in Orme’s time 
and was surrounded by thin walls, of which no traces have remained, can only have been an 
insignificant quarter of the town. On the map there was also (what was more suggestive) 
- 9 small path marked immediately in front of the Vellore Gate, on the north side of the fort- 
ress. It led westwards and curved a little to the south after passing in front of the Rajagiri ; 
by the side of this path as marked on the map, the following inscription may be seen : “ Road 
to old Ginji.”’ Where was the old Jinji, of Orme’s days? That was the main question. 

Thereupon, with map in hand I tried to identify the places. I found the path after a 
diligent search ; it led us to a small village three miles north-west of the fort, named Mélachéri. 
[opened the Gazetteer of the South Arcot District to get some information about this settlement, 
and came across the following description: “Mélachéri ... . It was known in days 

1d if. for instance my paper The Jeauit Influence in the Oourt of Vijayanagar, published in The 
Quarterly Journal, of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, January 1924, pp. 138-9. 

2 P. 217. I keep to the spelling of the old translation. 

$ I have much pleasure in publicly acknowledging my gratitude to the Rev. T. Gavan Dufty, 
Diocesan Visitor of the Catholic Schools, Tindivanam, South Arcot, for his kindness in taking me to 
the place and showing me the interesting historical remains so fayniliar to him, 

6 P, 217, 
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: not and was apparently fortified.’ Here then was the old Gingi ” of the 
time . pation eel being retained even to the present day,as one of the villagers informed 
us. Probably the city of Jinji, when Fr. Pimenta visited it towards the end of the 16th century, 
extended as far as, and included, the village of Mélachéri. The retention oh the actual name 
of the village confirms this supposition ; for Mélachéri means in Tamil, ‘the settlement or 
the suburb of the west,’ which evidently shows that it was originally a part of a large town. 

Another fact also proves that this village was nothing else but a quarter of the old town 
of Jinji, viz., the existence in Mélachéri of vestiges of an old palace, which was the scene of 
interesting events. When Zu’lfkaér Khan, Aurangzeb’s general, took possession of Jinji 
after the escape of Raja Ram in 1696, he appointed a noble Rajpit, named Sarfp Singh, as 
Governor of the city and fortress of Jinji. Sarap Singh was succeeded by his son Tej Singh, 
the famous Désing of the Southern folklore, who broke allegiance with the Nawab of Arcot, 
Sada’tu’llah Khan, refused to pay him tribute and declared himself the independent Raja 
of Jinji. The NawAb marched against him, and defeated and killed in battle the unfortunate 
Raja®, Nevertheless, his descendants were recognised as Jagirdars of the Jinji Jagir, which 
primarily consisted of seven ialiks. These J&girdars during the 18th century had their 
palace in the middle of the present village of Mélachéri. The latest male descendant of the 
Raja Tej Singh, called Strubandden Singh, owing to financial troubles, mortgaged the 
palace grounds to the Catholic Mission at the end of the 19th century.’? Does all this not 
go to show that the old Governors of Jinji resided where Mélachéri stands to-day ? 

That the Singh family lived in those surroundings is also proved by the fact that the small 
Village built half a mile from Mélachéri is called Singavaram, which means the town of Singh. 
There is here a famous old shrine of Rangandtha, cut out of the rock of & small hill, and 
surrounded by several little chapels which bespeak the ancient grandeur of the place. No 
traces of other monuments are at present to be found in the neighbourhood, but as late as 
Orme’s time, as his map of the Carnatic shows, the whole space between Jinji and Mélachéri 
was covered with monuments. 

Now, knowing that the old city of Jinji extended three miles westwards, and supposing 
that the fortress was in the middle of the town, as Fr. Pimenta states, we can safely conclude 
that the whole city of Jinji at the end of the sixteenth century, in its most flourishing period, 
covered nine square miles about, and was therefore “‘ bigger then any in Portugall, Lisbon 
excepted.” 

Fr. Pimenta coming from St. Thome entered the fort through the northern gate called 
the Arcot or Vellore gate. ‘‘The Naicus,” he says (p. 217) “ appointed our lodging 
in the Tower, but the heat forced us to the Grove (though consecrated to an Idoll)” I feel 
inclined to think that this Tower is the eight storied square tower, 80 feet high, which still 
stands in the rectangular court of the inner fort. “It is the most conspicuous building in all 
the lower fort ”, says the South Arcot Gazetteer (p. 369). “ The plan of each of the stories is the 
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5 W. Francis, South Arcot Gazetteer, p. 364‘ (Madras 1906). 
8 Of. Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 215 (Madras 1861). 
7 Inthe Baptism Register Book'of the Parish of St, Michael, Jinji, it ia stated that Strubanfden Singh, 
belonging to Chatira (Kshatriya Caste), was baptized in J uly 25th, 1896, by Fr. Regis (an Indian Priest) at 
the age of 45, his god-father being one Pannoussamy (Panuswimi). His wife Annabal, ayed 42, and two 
daughters Mariambéi and Marthab&i, aged 13 and 4 respectively, were simultaneously baptized. The 
parents of Stirubanaden were named Missoruade Singou (sic) and Krishnab&i, and at the time of the 
baptism of their son, they were still living in Mélachéri, according to the same book. Fr. Godec, M.A, 
then Parish Priest at Jinji, whom I met in Alahdi, South Arcot, informed me that Strubanfdem used to 
call himself King of Jinji. The terrible cyclone that swept the country on December 22nd, 1916, was pro- 
_ bably the cause of his death. He was found dead on the road the following morning, as recorded in the 
obituary book of the same Parish. When passing through Jinji last April, there was still living in the 
village in a pitiable condition the second daughter of SGrubanaden, childless gad abandoned by her husband 
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same and consists of a single room about eight fect square surrounded by a verandah built on 
arches from which, on either side, two narrow stairways lead upwards and downwards”. I 
was not able to identify the situation of the grove referred to by Fr. Pimenta. The circum- 
stance that it was “‘ consecrated to an Idoll ” makes me suspeci that it was at the west of the 
gate of the inner fort, which leads from the foot of Rajagiri to the south-west forest. Thereis 
still a small grove in that place; and just outside the same gate is a little shrine to Vénu- 
gépalaswami, which may perhaps be the idol mentioned by Pimente. 

“The next day,” he continues, “the inner part of the Castle was shewed us, having. 
no entrance but by the Gates which are perpetually guarded. In the Court the younger 
sort were exercised in THts. Wee saw much Ordnance, Powder, and Shot; a Spring also of 
Cleare water. The Naicus had been here kept by his Uncle, whom yet by helpe of his friends 
he forced to become in the same place his unwilling successour, having put out his eyes.” 
Fr. Pimenta in this passage does not speak of the citadel on the top of Rajagiri, nor of the inner 
fort alone, but of the whole fortress. I am almost sure that Purchas’ letter has been shor. 
tened. Fr. du Jarric, who saw either its original or the first printed copy in the Relacam 
Annal, published at Lishoa, clearly distinguishes these three places. His words are as follows : 
“It is the largest and widest city of the whole of India. The fort stands in the middle, being 
itself like a town, surrounded by high walls of hewn stones and a ditch full of water.’ 
Here, no doubt, the whole fortress is meant. “ Within the fort stands a steep hill, which 
nature has made secure and art impregnable % (p. 369). These words evidently refer to 
Réjagiri. “There are many temples in the city and in the fort. The private dwellings 
are not elaborate, except some belonging to the rich and to the influential people. Among 
these the palaces of the King are the most prominent, built in a peculiar style with towers 
and verandahs.” We know from this extract that the Nayak possessed two palaces, one in 
the fortress (that is the inner fort at the foot of Rajagiri), the other in the city. Perhaps the 
latter was the one located in Mélachéri and occupied afterwards by the Singh family. As to 
the palace in thefortress, Fr. Pimenta speaks of italittle furtheron. ‘‘ The following day the 
Naichus brought the Fathers into the fort [viz. to the fortress which was already called by the 
author ar]; as they entered, the reports of the guns and the songs of the buglers excepted 
them, being the soldiers in parade. Whatever rare and precious the fort contained was shown. 
that day to the Fathers. Every thing belonging to an impregnable fort seemed to have been 
adopted in thisone. Here the Naichus had been ordered by bis uncle to be kept after the death 
of his father, but freed by his subjects he confined his uncle in the same fort, whom he pre- 
ferred to deprive of his eyes and his liberty than of his life. Then the king riding on horse 
back and accompanied by a thousand armed soldiers took over Fr. Pimenta to the palace ” 
(p. 641). These words are not given in full in Purchas’ edition, because the passage we read 
in Purchas runs asfollows (p. 218): ‘‘ He was guarded homeward with a thousand armed men’’. 
Nevertheless we learn from both passages the distinction between the fortress (arz) 
and the palace (regia). Hence in the following extract he spoke of the palace of the city, 
to which he went from the fortress on horseback, surrounded by s thousand soldiers : “ In the 
Streete were ranked three hundred Elephants as it were fitted to the warre. At the Porch 
fin the vestibule of the palace according to du Jarric] one entertained him with an Oration in 
his praise, a thing usual] in their solemne pompes ” (p. 641). Fr. du Jarric also describes the 
dress of the orator mentioned by Purchas : he was veste purpurea amictus, dressed in red robes. 

Though the history of Jinji still remains to be written, travellers who passed through it 
at the time of its splendour are by no means the worst sources of information for the scholar 
who may attempt to write it. I shall feel more than satisfied, if my comments in regard to 
Fr, Pimenta’s account of Jinji may perhaps throw some light on the subject. 


8 Du Jarric, 3.J-, Thesavres Rerum Indiacarvm, I, p. 640. (Qoloniae Agrippinae, MDOXYV). 
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SPURIOUS GHOTIA PLATES OF PRITHVIDEVA IT. 
By Rar Banapuz HIRA LAL, B.A. 


Tunsn copper plates were brought to light by Mr. Ishwar Pegram, ae in Baloda 
Bazar of the Raipur District in the Central Provinces. They were f ai by a enltivator 
of Ghotia in his field. Mr. N. J. Roughton, I.C.5., the ey eee of the 
District, was good enough to send the plates to me for deciphering the: record - a them. 

The plates measure 13} in. x 81 in. and are strung with a ting having King’s sual on 
it. The weight of the plates with the ring is 294 tolas or a little less than ‘3 Ths The Beal 
is circular with a seated figure of Gaja Lakshmi, having an id se it op each side pouring 
water on her. Below the figure of the goddess is inscribed Raja Srimat Prithvideva in two 


lines, the letter Srf being reversed. | | 
The characters of the record are Nagari of the Kalachuri type, helonging to the 12th op 


13th century A.D. a 

There are 86 lines in all containing 26 Sanskrit verses, the invocation at the beginning 
and the name of the engraver and date at the end being alone in prose. The record bristles 
with spelling mistakes, not one verse or line being free from them, Lut this is apparently due 
to the ignorance of the engraver, who left out several letters which he could not read, leaving 
blank spaces for filling up afterwards, a thing which was unfortunately never done. Had 
only one ellipsis, viz :—the date of the month, been filled up, if would have been possible to 
demonstrate at once the forgery of this record, to be referred to later on. 

‘The inscription purports to record the grant of a village Gojhay’l, apparently situated in 
Sapatta Mandala, to one Gopala Sarma of the Agvaliyana Gotra, having the three pravarag 
Vasishthe,, Maitravaruna and Kaundinya. He was born of Rihila, son of Hari Brahman, 
and was @ learned man, as he had studied the Srutis, Smyitis and Purduas. To me it ap- 
pears that it was he? who made use of his great learning in committing this forzery, the com. 
position whereof has been attributed to a Vastavya (Kayastha) Vateuraja, son of Kirtidhara, 
The Haihaya King Prithvideva II has been made the donor, and his genealogy is given, 
commencing from Kekkala (Kokkala), the name of Karttavirya beings mentioned as the - 
originator of the family. The descendants of Kokkala who find a mention are his gon 
Kalingaraéja, grandson Kamalaraja, and great-grandson Ratnurdja (1). The latter’s wife was 
Nonall&, from whom was bom Prithvideva (I), whose son was Jajalladeva (1), whose son was 
Ramhadeva (Ratnadeva II), whose son was Prithvideva (11), ‘of bright fame.’ 

The charter is dated Samvat 1000 on a Thursday of the bright fortnight of Bhadre. 
pads month, the most important item, the date being omitted, The record docs not state 
what Samvatitrefersto. Ifit be taken to be the Kalachuri or Chedi era, which waa started 
in 248 a.p. by the ancestors of the King mentioned in this record and which was univer- 
sally used in Kosala or Chhattisgarh, of which Ratnadeva Ii is mentioned as an ornament in 
the tcnth verse of this record, we would arrive at @ period (1248 a.p.) when Pyithvideva 
II's great-grandson and . namesake, Prithvideva JJ], had ceascd to rule and the latter's 
grandson or great-grandson was occupying the throne. Clearly, therefore, the Samvat 
referred to in.the record cannot be a Kalachuri one. After the disuse of this era in 
Chhattisgarh we find no other Samvat in use, except Vikrama or Saka. The latest date in 
the Kalachuri era found on inscriptions of Chhattisgarh is 033 (LISL 4.u.), of the time of 
Ratnadeva Til? A record belonging to the time of his son Prithvidewa JJ, (after 
whom no. successors find an inscriptional mention, though the line continued up till 


ane ween cane me mance. 
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i "“"'YGlearly the present Ghotia, where the plates were found. 
', & He may not have enjoyed the grant himself, but surely he left it as e legacy to his descendants. He 
May not have been even a contemporary of Prithvidéya II. 
3 Epi. Ind, vol. I, p. 451. | 
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1732 A.D.) is dated in the Vikrama year 1247 or a.p. 11904. In this record the word 

Vikrama is not specifically mentioned, but in the Khalari stone inscription, which refers to 
the Raipur branch of the Haihaya. kings, the date is specifically given as Vikrama 1470 or 
Saka 1334 corresponding to 1415 a.p., as found by Dr. Kielhorn® after the correction 
-of some inaccuracies. From this it would appear that the dating in Vikrama era hed gained 

currency by the middle of the tenth century of the Kalachuri era or the end of the twelfth 

century of the Christian calendar. It may be noted thatthe Saka era was not much in 

vogue in Chhattisgarh, as we do not find it used except in sporadic cases, and that too in 

conjunction with the Vikrama era as in the Khalarirecord. In the present case the Saka 

year would be as unsuitable as the Kalachuri year, as it would correspond to 1078 a.p., which’ 
falls about the reign of Prithvideva II’s great-grandfather’s grandfather. 


In my view the present forgery was committed when about a hundred years since the 
death of Prithvideva had passed away, that is, about the middle of the 13th century 4.p., 
when any date could have been assigned to him without being easily detected. To give 
the record the sanctity of great antiquity, the date of the grant was apparently put back 
300 years and dated in the Samvat prevalent at the time, viz :—the Vikrama era, whose 
year 1000, corresponding to 943 a.p., gave the desired age. But the effect of this (apparently 
not noticed at the time) was a reference to 4 time anterior to the advent of the Haihayas 
in Chhattisgarh. It fell about the time when Kokalla’s father reigned at Tripuri in the 
Jubbulpore District. 


In fact it was not Kokalla who came to Chhattisgarh, but one of his 18 sons, Kalingraja, 
who was great-grandfather of Prithvideva I, who in turn was as far removed from 
Prithvideva II, the alleged donor of Gothay4 village. Whatis most wonderful in this 
record is the audacity with which it was forged, throwing dust in the eyes of such great 
kings as the Haihayas. Perhaps this would not have been possible, but for the fear 
inculeated in the imprecatory texts of the Dharma-Sédstras, for do they not enjoin that they 
who seize property dedicated to Gods or Brahmans are borne as black serpents, and do not 
the confiscators of a Brahman’s lands or nee who consent to such an act live sixty thousand 
years in Hell ? 


A facsimile of the plates is reproduced from the impressions kindly taken for me by 
Rao Bahadur Krishna SAstri, B.A. The text is socorrupt that a corrected version of 
practically the whole record would be necessary, which appears inexpedient in view of its 
being a forgery. The record is published to prevent scholars from taking it as a gennine 
record and uselessly labouring over it. The only lacunse of any importance which need 
be filled up are :-— 


oer | ate: which should be opraeayer: in line 3 
HS! do. la: in line 4 
qTAt gat do. arate Parga in line 5 
7 | <7 do, yeaa in lines 1] and 12 
Teresa: do. TaN: in line 16. 
STsaaat do. BPISTAT in line 21 
aanta do. Sear Par in line 22 
Wiser do, RPT in line 22 
ATT do. Areaeey in line 33 
We < do. ATeTs in line 35 
yet do, a in line 36 





4 Hira Lal’s O.P. Inecriptions, pp. 107-108. 5 En, Ind., vol. IT, p. 288. 
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REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

By Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., 0.B., C-LE., F.S.A- 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from A.D, 1894 to 1903. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
IV 
Brown’s Andaman Islanders : Theories. 
(1) Ceremonies. 


to what Mr. Brown calls (p. 229) ‘‘ an attempt to interpret sume of the 
of the Andaman Islanders, as they have been deseribed in the earlier 
part of this work.”’ It will be perceived that it is necessary, in dealing with the theories 
Mr. Brown works out upon his observations, to treat all the observations as correct, despite 


the criticisms to which I have hitherto subjected them. 
ains (p. 229) that ‘by the interpretation of a custom is meant the discovery, 


He expl 
not of its origin, but ofits meaning.” He then launches out into his theories as to the meaning 


of the Andamanese custonis, arriving, it will be seen, at novel results upon u novel system, 
though he does not claim novelty for it, as in a footnote (p. 325) he gives the honour of 
originating it to Prof. Emile Durkheim and Messrs. H. Habert and M. Mauss. He divides 
his interpretation into two long Chapters on “‘ Andamanese Customs and Beliefs : Ceremonial” 


(pp. 229-329) and “Myths and Legends’ (pp. 330-406). I propose now to follow him in 


these two Chapters. 
Mr. Brown then explains his method, and here it is necessary to observe him closely 
in order to do justice to his argument. He continues (p. 229) : 
To seek the origin of customs, as the word origin is here used, isto scek then know the 
details of the historical process by which they have come into existence. In the 
absence of all historical records, the most that we could do would be to attempt to 
make a hypothetical reconstruction of the past, which, in the present state of ethno. 
logical science, would be of very doubtful utility. It is otherwise with the meaning 
of customs. 

And in regard to the term ‘hypothetical reconstruction’ he says: “the making of 
hypothetical reconstructions of the past has heen regarded by a number of writers as the 
principal, if not the sole, task of ethnology. My own view is that such studies can never 
be of any great scientific value.”’ 

On p. 230, Mr. Brown goes on :-— 
“The problems that this chapter presents are therefore not historical but psychologi 
or sociological. We have to explain why it is that the Andamaneso thinks ge 
in certain ways. The explanation of each single custom is provided by showing what 
is its relation to the other customs of the Andamanese and to their general system 
of ideas and sentiments. Thus the subject of the present chapter is not in any way 
affected by questions of historical origin of the customs as they exist at the present 
day. Nor are we concerned with the comparison of the customs of the Andamanese 
with those of other savage races. Such comparisons are not only valueless for our 
purpose, but might be misleading.” 
He does not consider such a method to be “a true comparative method 
What we used to compare is not institutions but serial systems and types.”’ And ie “ses 
not approve of separating description from interpretation, as “‘ the field ethnologist has 
great advantage over those who know the facts only second hand.’? He is however aware 
of the pesstical a in the way of combining observation with interpretation, and 

1 OT have tied to 

: * T have tried to t th i : 
th he ee ns ae e pemment in such a way that the various steps of the ana- 

BIS. shall , Y apparent, so that the teader may be able not only to 

* ee ee ae conclusions, but also to form a clear iden of the Seatac 
y they are reached. Any attempt to explain or interpret particular 








T now pass on 
beliefs and customs 
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beliefs and customs of a savage people is necessarily based on some general psycholo- 

gical hypothesis as to the real nature of the phenomena to be explained. The 

sound rule of method is therefore to formulate clearly and explicitly the working 

hypothesis on which the interpretation is based. It is only in this way that its value 

ean he properly tested.” | 

Mr. Brown then states (p. 232): “‘ the hypothesis that seems to be most usually adopted 
by English writers on anthropology is that the beliefs of savage peoples are due to attempts 
on the part of primitive man to explain to himself the phenomena of life and nature.’”? And 
on p. 233 he writes : “ A second hypothesis explains the beliefs of primitive man as being 
due to emotions of surprise and terror, or of awe and wonder, aroused by the contemplation 
of the phenomena of nature. Both these hypotheses may be held together, one being used 
to explain primitive beliefs and the other to explain others.” In this way Mr. Brown dis- 
misses Frazer, MaxMiller, Marett and McDougall and sets up Durkheim as his guide. 

We now come to a very important statement for the present purpose (pp. 233-234.) :— 

‘* Stated as briefly as possible the working hypotheses here adopted is as follows : 

(1) A sqciety depends for its existence on the presence in the minds of its members of a 

certain system of sentiments (an organised system of emotional tendencies centred 

about some object), by which the conduct of the individual is regulated in conformity 

with the needs of the society. 

(2) Every feature of the social system itself and every event or object that in any way 

affects the well-being or the cohesion of the society becomes an object of this system 

of sentiments. 

3) In human society the sentiments in question are not innate but are developed in 

the individual by the action of the society upon him. 

(4) The ceremonial customs of a society are a means by which the sentiments in question 

are given a collective expression on appropriate occasions. 

(5) The ceremonial (i.e., collective) expression of any sentiment serves both to maintain 

it at the requisite degree of intensity in the mind of the individual and to transmit 

it form one generation to another. Without such expression the sentiments involved 

could not exist.”’ : 

Mr. Brown then says (p. 234) :— 

‘‘Using the term ‘ Social function ’ to denote the effects of an institution (custom or belief) 

in so far as they concern the society and its solidarity or cohesion, the hypothesis 

of this chapter may be more briefly resumed in the statement that the social function 

of the ceremonial customs of the Andaman Islanders is to maintain and to transinit 

from one generation to another the emotional dispositions on which the society (as 

it is constituted) depends for its existence. The present chapter contains an attempt 

to apply this hypothesis to the ceremonial customs of the Andaman Islancters.”’ 

These remarks are followed up by others equally important (p. 235) :— 

‘“‘ For the clearer understanding of the argument it is necessary to draw attention to a 

few rules of method that will be observed. 

(1) In explaining any given custom it is necessary to take into account the explanation 

given. by the natives themselves. 

(2) The assumption is made that when the same or a similar custom is practised on diff. 

erent occasions it has the same or a similar meaning in all of them. 

(3) It is assumed that when different customs are practised together on one and the 

same occasion there is a common element in the customs. This rule is the inverse 

of the last. | 

(4) I have avoided, as being misleading as well as unnecessary, any comparison of An- 

damanese customs with similar customs of other races. Only in one or two instances 

have I broken this rule, and in those I believe I am justified by special considerations.”’ 

We have now Mr. Brown’s argument clearly before us. There is to be no comparison 
and no history. The theorist is to work out his theory for himself from the facts as he under- 
stands them. Primé facie, this is a yery dangerous position to take up. Let us see how Mp. 


Brown sustains it, | 
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The Marriage Ceremony. 

Mr. Brown commences (pp. 235 ff.) with the marriage ceremony. “The main feature 
of it is that the bride and bridegroom are required to publicly embrace each other,” After 
discoursing on the subject in simple language, he says (p. 236) : ‘‘the meaning of the marriage 
ceremony is readily seen. By marriage the man and woman are brought into special and -’ 
intimate relation to one another ; they are, as we say, united,” 

He next remarks that “ the ceremony brings vividly to the minds of the young couple 
and also to those of the spectators the consciousness that the two are entering upon a new _ 
social relation,” and later that it “serves to make it clear that marriage is a matter which " 
concerns not only those who are entering into it, but the whole community.” Andagainhe | 
says (p. 288) : ‘at marriage the giving [of presents] is. one-sided, no return being expected, 
for it is an expression not of personal friendship on the part of the givers, but of the general 
gocial good-will and approval.” In these words Mr. Brown adumbrates his main theory, 


as will be seen later. 





The Peace-Making Ceremony. : 

In this ceremony, Mr. Brown’s special discovery, in the North Andaman, the dancers . 
are in two parties, the one aggressive and the other passive : so (p. 238) “‘ anger appeased 
Gies down; wrongs expiated are forgiven and forgotten: the enmity is at an end.” ‘The 
ceremony ends with an exchange of weapons, which “‘ would seem to ensure «t Icast some — 
months of friendship, for you cannot go fighting a man with hig weapons when he has yours, ” 
‘The social function [of the ceremony] is to restore the condition of solidarity between two 
local groups that has been destroyed by some offence.” 

Mr. Brown’s method of explanation makes it necessary to leave parts of ccromonies 
to be explained separately later on, and as the argument proceeds this habit will be found to 
be constant. In this case the passive party stands against a fibre screen left for future 
examination, and in both this and the marriage ceremony there is coremonial weeping which 
is next examined. ss 

Ceremonial Weeping. 

“The principal occasions when ceremonial weeping occurs are as follows (p. 239) :— 

(1) When two friends or relatives meet after having been for some time parted, they 

embrace each other and weep together. 

(2) At the peace-making ceremony the two parties of former cnemics weep together, 

embracing each other. | 

(3) At the end of the period of mourning the friends of the mourners (who have not 

themselves been moumming) weep with the latter. 

(4) After a death the relatives and friends embrace the corpse and weep over it. 

(5) a the bones of a dead man or woman are recovered from the grave they weep 

over it. 

(6) On the occasion of a marriage the relatives of each weep over the bride and bride- 

groom. 

(7) At various stages of the initiation ceremonies the female relatives of » youth or 
_ girl weep over him or her.” 

Mr. Brown observes (p. 239) that the weeping “is always a rite, the proper performance 
of which is demanded by custom . . . . It is an example (p. 240) of what I have 
galled ceremonial customs. In certain circumstances men and women are required by 
custom to embrace one another and weep, and if they neglected to do so it would be an offence 
condemned by all right-thinking persons.” 3 < | 

Mr. Brown explains the weeping thus (p. 240) : “ the purpose of the rite is to affirm the 
existence of a social bond between two or more persons.” And he sees in it (p. 242): “an 
affirmation of solidarity or social union [in the peacemaking ceremony] between groups, and 
that the rule is in its nature such as to make the participants feel that they are bound to eack 
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other by ties of friendship.”’ Similarly (p. 242) the weeping at the end of the mourning is 
regarded as “the renewal of the social relations that have been interrupted.” So that the 
rite in the three cases above is (p. 2438) “a ceremony of aggregation.” 

So again at marriages and initiation ceremonies, which are (p. 244) “‘long processes 
that are only completed by marriage,” therite of weeping (p. 243) ‘‘ serves to make real (by 
feeling), in those taking part in it, the presence of the social ties that are being modified. ’”’. 
At death the social ties are profoundly modified and the weeping rite (p. 244), “ which is 
obligatory ....is similar to that at marriage and initiation.” 

After mourning the bones of the dead are recovered, and the dead is (p. 245) “‘ now 
entirely cut off from the world of the living.” Mr. Brown then takes the weeping as “a 
rite of aggregation whereby the bones, as representative of the dead person (all that is left 
of him), are received back into the society henceforth to fill a special place in the social life.” 
On the whole he regards the ceremonial weeping as “the affirmation of a bond of social 
solidarity between those taking part in it.” 

Mr. Brown then draws up certain conclusions, (pp. 245-6) :— 

‘“‘ (1) In every instance the ceremony is the expression of an effective state of mind 

shared by two or more persons. 

(2) The ceremonies are not spontaneous expressions of feeling: they are all customary 

actions to which the sentiment of obligation attaches. | 

(3) In every instance the ceremony is to be explained by reference to fundamental 

laws regulating the effective life of human beings. It is not our business here to 

analyse their phenomena, but only to satisfy ourselves that they are real. 

(4) Each of the ceremonies serves to renew or to modify in the minds of those taking 

part in it some one or more of the social sentiments.”’ 

These points exhibit Mr. Brown’s theory and his reasoning. My criticism of his actual 
argument is that the line of reasoning might easily vary with each observer. If his method 
of “‘ interpretation ”’ is generally adopted, we shall have as many different interpretations 
as there may be independently-minded theorists. 

Dancing. 

In considering this subject Mr. Brown breaks into that of several others connected 
therewith in rather a confusing manner. Firstly he observes (p. 247) that dancing signifies 
enjoyment and next that it is rhythmical : then that dance and song, rhythmical clapping 
and stamping on a sounding board, are all parts of common action. Next he observes that 
the function of the dance (p. 248) is to “ bring into activity as many of the muscles of the 
body as possible,” and also the two chief senses, sight and hearing, and finally that every 
one joins in it,—all the men in the dancing and all the women in the chorus. Lastly, he 
concludes with some diffidence (p. 249) that “‘ the Andamanese dance (with its accompanying 
song) may be described as an activity in which, by virtue of the effect of rhythm and melody, 
all the members of a community are able harmoniously to co-operate and act in unity.” 

After discussing awhile the psychical effects of rhythm on the individual and the whole 
party present in creating “ what we call esthetic enjoyment,’’ Mr. Brown considers (p. 251) 
the effect of the dance as a social and collective activity, coming to the conclusion (p. 252) 
_ that the primary social function of the dance is to “‘ produce a condition in which the unity, 
_ harmony and concord of the community are at a maximum.” This argument, he holds, 
~ explains the dance before setting out to a fight. It arouses (p. 252) ‘‘ in the mind of every 
| gndividual a sense of the unity of the social groups, of which he is a member,” and it serves 
- (p. 258) “to intensify the collective anger against the hostile group.” Similarly dance 
meetings in ordinary times serve (p. 253) “to unite two or more groups into one body.” 
‘The whole argument and the conclusion are rather trite and quite as dangerous in ordinary 


‘hands as those on weeping. : 
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Personal Adornment. 


‘Jorati o that of personal adornment by ornamenti; 

Si Se : 2 on fe sansa yee of any adorning of the bas 
ree oe ee : peed a mark the personal value of the decorated individual.” But 
; i pooner e which such personal decoration is used are strictly defined by custom,” 
Brides and bridegrooms are (p. 255) painted to express the . micremsed ae value to the 

pair.” Soin the painting of the newly initiate and of the dead is sales (p. 2.56) to express 

the regard of the living. Here Mr. Brown remarks that he does not nel eve that the personal 

ornament and dancing among the Andamanese are connected with sexual emotion. 
Protective Ornaments and Objects. 

Some ornaments, however, (p. 257) are worn, (¢.g., strings of human bones), as a protec. 
tion against sickness or the Spirits. Other objects that cannot he worn, (€.9., fire), have 
the same properties. They are considered together. . « The interpretation offered is that 
the customs connected with this belief in the protective power of objects of various kinds 
are means by which is expressed and thereby maintained at the neccessary degree of cuergy 
a very important social sentiment, which, for lack of » better torm, I shall call the sentiment 
' greene affording protection on which the Andamanese is most dependent is fire, 
It is his most valuable possession, for he could not make it. Says Mr. Brown :-- 
«The belief in the protection power of fire is very strong. A man would never move 

even a few yards out of camp at night without & fire-stick. More than any other 

object fire is believed to keep away Spirits that cause cisoant: und death, This belief 

it is here maintained is one of the ways in which the individual is made to feel hig 
society. 

agrees wie pe ‘ble of being very strictly tested by the facts ; for if it ig 

true, we must expect to find that the same protective powcr 1s attributed to every 

object on which the social life depends. An examination of the Andamanese belies 

shows that this is so, and thereby confirms the hypothesis.” | 

Mr. Brown then goes into details as to the protective qualities of the bows and arrows, 
and of their parts or of the materials from which they are made, worn 48 amulets and neck 
laces. They apply, too, to the string of the bow and other strings or rope, to the canoe and 
paddle used in fishing; to the very trees, canes and fibres from which they are made; to the 
‘materials, sach as bees-wax used with them. The argument here is well worked out 

_ (pp. 257-263), but Mr. Brown confesses that he did not enquire whether iron for arrow heads, 
materials for basket-ware, or clay for pottery were looked on as protective. Two other 


‘articles—bones of animals and human bones used for personal ornament-—he leaves over 
for future discussion. 


Mr. Brown here makes a statement of such value to his subsequent argument that I 
must quote it in full (p. 264) :— 


“It would seem that the function of the belief in the protective power of such things 
as fire and the materials from which weapons are madeis to maintain in the mind 
of the individual the feeling of his dependence upon the socictv. Bat viewed from 
another aspect the beliefs in question may be regardat asexpressing the social 
value of the things to which they relate. This term ‘social value’ will be used 
‘repeatedly in the latter part of this chapter, and it istherefore necessary to give an. 
exact definition. By the social value of ‘anything I mean the way im which *..... 
thing aftects or is capable of affecting the social life. Value may be either yi2000"” 
negative, positive value being possessed by anything that contributes tothe wel - 
oe of the society, negative value by anything that can adversely affect that well-: 
eimg.’” | | 7 
This statement Mr. Brown follows up by making three propositions, which he thinks ie. 
can demonstrate (pp. 264—-265) ;-~ a 
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“ (1) Any object that contributes to the well-being of the society is believed to aford 
protection against evil. 

(2) The degree of protective power it is believed to possess depends on the importance 
of the services it actually renders to the society. *3 
(3) The kind of special service it does actually render.”’ 


Mr. Brown commences by the consideration of the use of odu clay, (1) inmourning, (2) at. 
initiation, (3) in the erapuli design. Here he disagrees with Mr. Man (pp. 265-268), especially 
as to the meaning of the term ‘hot’ to an Andamanese. So we are not on firm ground as 
to the interpretation of language. Mr. Brown’s explanation (p. 268) is Mr. Man’s second 
explanation,—the Andamanese paint themselves for protection against being smelé by the 
spirits. This leads Mr. Brown to an interesting observation (p. 268) that the Andamanese 
“identify the smell of an object with its active magical principle.” They also think that if 
they do not destroy the smell by painting themselves after eating certain objects they will 
become ill. | 
| Dangerous Foods. 

This argument leads to that of certain foods being dangerous in association with sickness 
and the Spirits. The danger of foods is not equal, and Mr. Brown gives a sort of gradation 
(p. 269) from dugong to vegetables: the most difficult to possess is the most highly prized 
and dangerous. Hence Mr. Brown puts forward (p. 270) a proposition, “‘ that the custom 
of painting the body after eating food is an expression of the social value of food.” What 
the Andamanese feels, therefore, is (p. 272) “‘ not a fear of food, but a sense of the social value 
of food.” 

This interpretation brings Mr. Brown into a difficulty, which he thus expresses (pp. 272- 
278) : “‘ the sense of the social value of such things as fire and the materials used for weapons 
translates itself into the belief that these things afford protection against danger. This would 
seem at first sight to be contradicted by the explanation that I have just given of the belief 
in the danger of food.”” He proceeds to face the difficulty and to show that the materials 
of food that are dangerous (¢.e., cause harm) in themselves are a protection when used “ ac- 
cording to custom ”: eg., (p. 273) ‘“‘ wearing ornaments of the bones of animals that 
have been eaten,’ and thus expressing the social value of the animals. He believes that 
the preservation of the skulls of animals difficult to kill is fegarded (p. 274) ‘‘as a means of 
ensuring success in hunting as well as a protection for the hunters.” 

| | Initiation Ceremonies. 

Mr. Brown then embarks on.the initiation ceremonies, (p. 276) : ‘‘ { hope to show that 
these ceremonies are the means by which the society powerfully impresses upon the initiate 
"' the sense of the social value of food, and keeps the sense alive in the minds of the spectators 
of the ceremony.” He holds that they are the means “‘ by which the child is made an in- 
dependent member of the society,” and he takes them into consideration from the point 
of the whole society and of the initiate. They form the child’s (youth or girl) moral education 
by a “long series of abstentions and ceremonies,”—abstention from favoured articles of food 


-, and social functions: ceremonies creating “intense emotional experience” and sense of 


personal seetal. xalue. | | 

_ As regards the foods eaten at initiation ceremonies, Mr. Brown explains (p. 283) the 
purpose of the ceremonies to be “ to endow the initiate with the power to eat the dangerous 
foods with comparative safety,” and (p. 284) “to endow the individual with a social personal- 
aby.” am 
Bs Sickness. 
_ The danger from eating food is sickness, which is caused by an attack of the spirits of 
the dead (p. 285). Mr. Brown explains the Andamanese notions about the Spirits by consider. 
_ ing the customs as to death and burial. : | 
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Death and Burial. 


The consideration of the general subject carries Mr. Brown into that of several minor 
ones. A death to the mind of the Andamanese does not destroy a personality. It creates 
a profound change, however, and turns the deceased (p. 285) from “‘ an object of pleasurable 
states of the social sentiments into an object of painful states.” The burial customs (p, 286) 
are “‘a collective and ritual expression of collective feeling.’’ 


The burial customs do not depend as much on the fear of the dead as on their socia] value. 
The dead man’s ties of solidarity have not ceased to exist, but (p. 288) ‘‘ continue unti] the 
society has recovered from the effects of his death.”” This, Mr. Brown thinks, explains the 
burial customs—abstention from particularly valued foods, painting the body with white 
clay and so on. 


At the end of the mourning ceremonies (p. 292) “the dead man becomes completely 
absorbed in the spirit world and as a spirit he has no more part in or influence over the social 
life than any other spirit, and the mourning is brought to a close by means of a ceremony. 
This ceremony has two parts. One is the recovery of the bones and their reageoregation to 
the society, a rite that we may regard as the final settling of the dead man in his proper place,” 
The bones are dug up as soon as the society has recovered from the disruptive shock of the 
deceased’s death, and are worn in various ways as the greatest power of protection to the 
wearer, just as are the bones of eaten animals. The mourners return to the norma] social 
life with a dance and ceremonial weeping as a rite of aggregation. 


Nomenclature. 


A person’s name is dropped from use after his death and this custom Mr. Brown explains 
at some length (pp. 294 ff.) : “ there is a very special relation hetween the name of anythi 
and its funcamental characteristics . . . and a very important connection between a 
person’sname . . . andhis social personality . . . Thenameis always avoided whenever 
the owner is for any reason prevented from taking his or her usual place in the life of the 
society.”” The name of a girl from her first menstruation to the birth of her first child is 
dropped and she is given “‘a flower name.” At initiation and mourning, after marriage 
and after other important occasions boys’ names and girls’ flower-names are dropped for a 
time. In fact (p. 297) “at any period, in which a person is undergoing a critica] change in 
his condition in so far as it affects the society, his name falls out of use [is tabued]. The 
reason for this is that during such periods of change the social personality is suppressed or 


latent, and therefore the name which is closely associated with the social personality must 
be suppressed also.” 


The Spirits. 


The basis of Andamanese beliefs about the Spirits, 
the fact that at the death of an individu 
annihilated, but is suddenly changed.” 


, rhe Spirits are feared and regarded (pp. 297-298) as dangerous. The basi 
fear is the fact that the Spirit (i.c., the social personality of a sviaheangatesllert 
dead) is obviously a source of weakness and disruption to the community, affecti 
the survivors through their attachment to him, and producing a condition "Of 
Ne ata of diminished socual activity . . . The fear of the dead man (his 
te y a Te bed 18s & collective feeling induced in the society by the fact that 
alia as become the object of a dysphoric condition of the collective 


Mr. Brown maintains (p. 297), “is 
al his social personality (as defined above) is not 


The people’s own explanation of their fear of the spiri dead i 
a spirit of th 
sickness and. death. | The basis of this notion is this (p. © is @ fear of their own 
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‘“‘ The near relatives of the deceased, being bound to him by close ties, are influenced 

_ by everything that happens to him, and share in his good and evil fortune... . 
(p. 299). The feelings of the living towards the spirits of the dead are therefore 
ambivalent, compounded of affection and fear, and this must be clearly recognized 
if we are to understand all the Andamanese beliefs and customs.”’ . 


Nevertheless (p. 300) Mr. Brown holds that there is a hostility between the society and 
the world of spirits, which induces him once in a way to make a comparison with other peoples. 
And then he proceeds (p. 301) to say “‘ that the Andamanese do not regard the power that is 
possessed by the Spirits as being essentially evil.’’ This brings him to the consideration of 
the medicine-man (p. 301 ff.). 


Medicine-men and Dreamers. 
_ Aman can become a medicine-man in three ways :— 

(1) by dying and coming to life again. 

(2) by straying into the jungle and being affronted by the Spirits. 

(3) by having intercourse with the Spirits in dreams. 

The difference between a medicine-man and an ordinary man is the possession of the 
same power as the Spirits : 7.¢., he can cause and cure sickness, and can arouse and dispel 
astorm. He produces his effects by communicating with the Spirits in his dreams. 

Sleep is “a condition of diminished social activity” and therefore dangerous. All 
such conditions (e.g., sickness) are dangerous, when (p. 303) “it is necessary to take ritual 
or magical precautions.”’ Sleep is visited by dreams, “ by which the nature of the spirit 
world may be represented by the imagination,” and (p. 304) the Andamanese “‘regards the 
dream-world as a world of shadows and reflections. In his dreams he acts as his double 
and it is his double that becomes his spirit. “To summarize the argument, the belief in 
the world of spirits rests on the actual fact that a dead person continues to affect the 
society.” 

The Principles underlying the Ceremonial. 


These considerations bring Mr. Brown to his ‘Principles,’ which he states thus (p. 306) :—- 
‘((1) There is a power or force in all objects or beings that in any way affect social life 
(2) It is by virtue of this power that such things are able to aid or harm the society. 

(3) the power, no matter what may be the object or being in which it is present, is 
never either essentially good or essentially evil, but is able to produce both good and 
bad results. 


(4) Any contact with the power is dangerous, but the danger is avoided by ritual 
precautions. 

(5) the degree of power possessed by anything is directly proportioned to the im- 
portance of the effects that it has on the social life. 


(6) The power in one thing may be used to counteract the danger due to contact with 
the power in some other thing. 


(7) If an individual comes into contact with the power in anything and successfully 
avoids the danger of such contact, he becomes himself endowed with power of the 
same kind as that with which he is in contact.” | | 
Here Mr. Brown adds a caution (p. 305) : “remembering always that the Andamanese 

Islanders themselves are quite incapable of expressing their beliefs in words and are prob- 

ably only vaguely conscious of them.” 


The Social Life. 
Mr. Brown now becomes more difficult to follow (p. 307): “‘It has been held in this 
chapter that the socvety or the social life is the chief source of protection against danger for 


the individual.” That is to say on the whole argument that the society is both the danger 
and the protection of the individual, BG | 
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He then goes deeply into matters of the ‘dangerous’ conditions after certain foods, 
heat, odour and painting the body ; making comparisons by the way with the ideas of the 
people of the Malay Archipelago and Melanesians, in the course of which he makes the notable 
remark (p. 312) regarding the Andamanese Calendar, that it Mi is a Calendar of Scents.” Hig 
argument finally leads him to the hypothesis (p. 315) that “in the Andamans the customary 
regulation of personal ornament is a meazis by which the socvely acts upon, modifies and 


regulates, the sense of self in the individual.”’ 


Mr. Brown then states (p. 315) that “there are three methods of ornamenting the body 
in the Andamans ; (1) by scarification, (2) by painting, and (3) by the putting on of ornamenis, 
By scarification (p. 315) ‘‘ the society makes use of the very powerful sentiment of personal 
vanity to strengthen the social sentimen .? By painting the body the society makes (p. 315) 
© both the painted individual and those who see him feel his soctal value." Red paint (p. 316) 
has a double purpose,—as a protector and as a declarer of social value. Similarly, by putting 
on ornaments the society is moved by a double motive (p. 319) : * the desire for protection 


and the desire for display.” 


‘¢We are thus brought (p. 330) to the final conclusion that the searification aud paint. 
ing of the body and wearing of most, if not all, of the customary ornaments are rites, 
which have the function of marking the fact that the individual is in a’ particular 
permanent or temporary relation to that power in the society and in all things that 
affect the social life, the notion of which we have seen to unclerlie so much of the 
Andaman ceremonial.” : 





Ornamentation of Objects, 


Lastly Mr. Brown considers (pp. 323 ff.) the ornamentation of objects such as bows, 
canoes and baskets -— 
“‘ Such ornamentation consists of 
(1) noe patterns (on bows, etc.), which may be compared with the scarification 
of the body. | 
(2) Peiniing with rod paint and white clay (bows, canoes, skulls, ete.}, or with prepared 
wax (Nautilus shell «aps, etc.). | | 
(3) patterns made with the yellow skin of the Dendrobium (baskets, etc.). 
(4) shells attached by thread (baskets, baby-sling, etc.). 


Here Mr. Brown remarks (p. $23) : ““ The important point to note is that the decoration 
applied to utensils is of the same character throughout as that which, when applied to the body, 
has been shown to be an expression of the social value of the person.” 


Conclusion. 


Mr. Brown’s conclusion is stated on p. 324 : 


_“ Tt is time to bring the argument to a conclusion. It should now, I hope, be evident 
that the ceremonial customs of the Andaman Islanders form 2 aloaely connected 
system, and that we cannot understand their meaning if we only consider each one 
by itself, but must study the whole system to arrive at an interpretation. This 
in itself I regard as & most important conclusion, for it justifies the contention that 
we must. substitute for the old comparatsve method—by which isolated customs from 
different social types were brought together and conclusions drawn from their simi- 

larity, new method by which all the institutions of one society or social type 

_ are studied together so as to exhibit their imtimate relations as part of an organic 

, system.” 
On p. 225 Mr. Brown says that the ceremonial of the Andaman Islands involves “ the 
tien of & power of a peculiar kind” which “ is the soures of alk good and all evil in 
- buman life.” And finally he says (p. 325) : ‘ It is, in a few weeds, the moral power of the 
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‘ Y _ 
society acting upon the individual directly and indirectly and felt by him in innumerable 
ways throughout the whole course of his life.” Mr. Man calls this power * God’. All this is 
to say that Mr. Brown is a follower of the “ new method,’’—the method of Durkheim. 
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I have tried to let Mr. Brown tell, in these pages, his story in his own language, and it 

_ seems to me that if we are to abandon the “old method ” of comparative study for the new, 

we shall find ourselves involved, not in a scientific discussion, but in the formulation of an 

empirical philosophy. As regards Mr. Brown’s own argument, it is a pity that itis based 

oaly on his own observations in the field, which reject all Mr: Man’s that do not justify his 

theory. : : 
( Lo be continued. ) 


MISCELLANEA. 


MANDANA AND BHAVABHUTI. 


It is encouraging to note that the query of Prof. 
B. N. Sharma (Modern Review, Nov.) about the iden- 
tification of Mandana and Bhavabhitti, has after all 
met aresponse (Modern Revicw, May). It is indeed 
a@ very important question; but Mr. V.R. Bhate, 
I regret to remark, has not paid to the question 
the sustained and careful attention that it 
deserves. In settling such important historical 
problems, thé first necessity is to cast off all our 
prejudices and pre-suppositions, not warranted by 
logical reazons. The arguments put forward by 
Mr. Bhate carry us not an inch further from where 
we were left by the original query. The identifica- 
tion of these two great historical personages is 
still an open question. 

Now I shall try, as briefly as possible, to show 
that the arguments, presented by Mr. Bhate, 
prove nothing at all. 7 

Mr. Bhate calls Bhavabhati a braggart, and 
expects that had Bhavabhiti been known by tho 
name of Umbeka, he must have mentioned it in the 
prologues of his three dramas. But it may be said 
that, if the commentators, who follow the tradition, 
are to be believed, the name Bhavabhiti itselt 
was not the poet’s genuinename, They tell us that 
Siva himself appeared to the poet and gave 
him Hat and therefore he became Inown 


as Bhavabhati, ( Wara ~afaeeea: ).1 what- 
ever may be the significance of this tradition, the 
name Bhavabhiiti seems to have been a kind of 
pseudonym only. It is qui.s possible that when 
Bhavabhiti had passed away, his real name might 
have been forgotten by the coming generations. It 
is not a single case in the literary history of the 
world. The mystery about the names of Shake- 
speare and George Eliot is too modem an ex- 
ample to require any elucidation here. 


The fact of Bhavabhiti’sbeinga pupilof HTafary 
does not bar him from becoming the pupil of 


revs 


Kumiarila Bhatta or any other person, especially as 
he mentions himself asa great scholar. Jagan- 
néth Pandit-raja Was 6 pupil of a number of persons, 
as he tells us in his Rasagangddhara. This 
argument of Mr. Bhate is still more weakened 
by the fact that the name WlaTATY is one 
of the least Imown and the most mysterious 
names met .with in Sanskrit Literature. Unless 


and until AATATT is traced, it can prove 
nothing at all. 


It would be a very hard task for any person, who 
has carefully read Mélati Médhava, to agree with 
Mr. Bhate that Bhavabhtti favours Buddhism. 
We find quite the reverse. The character 
Kamandaki, though it has many merits, does not 
reflect credit on the Buddhism of his time, Is a 
Bauddha Sanyasini permitted by older Buddhism 
to engage in love intrigues ? Certainly not. 
If we are to follow the same trend of reasoning, we 
can say that he still more favours the Tdntrikas 
when he introduces Saudfmini. On the face of it, 
it would be absurd to say so. The object of a real 
dramatist is never to favour or disfavour any sect. 
He simply holds a mirror to nature and gives us a 
true picture of the society of his time. Bhava- 
bhiti was living in the time of the Vedic renaissance, 
and so it is no wonder if he throws side-lights on 
Buddhism otc. not favourable to them but 
rather showing their decay and degeneration. 

The fourth argument of Mr. Bhate has really 
urprised me. Hehas noteven taken the trouble to 
understand the passage quoted from Chitsukhi. 
Umbeka has been quoted there, not for identifying 
himself with Bhavabhiti, which, had it been 80, 
would be, as Mr. Bhate observes, really absurd. He 
has been quoted with reference to quite a different 
topic discussed there. Even if the identification is 
not borne out by evidence other than the statements 
of the commentator, the passage quoted from 
Chitsukhi is quite sufficient to show that 
Bhavabhiti had written? some philosophical work 
algo. 


} Vide Utarardmacharita—Vireraghava and Goswami editions. : 
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With regard to the 


eA A ay 
well-known Kdriké It is not only in tho Sankara-digvijaya that 
asian: ai taf etc, we may say that it is we find Mandana identified with Umbeka, 
> HTaHt At Kriénadeva, in his Tuntra-chid@mant, mentions tha 
found written in a number of ways. one or two 
oun doubt separately mentioned; name of Umbeka as one of the commentators 
places Mapdana is no dou pen > | on Tantra-vdrtika. Aufrect8 and Hall 4, in thei: 
put such an old authority as TST, the | orcollent catalogues of manuscripts, toll us that 
commentator on qs TA WA, does not | Umbeka was the vulyur name of Mandanas. More, 
mention Mandana2. Even if the Kérika has the | over, Sankeru-digvijuyu, though it abounds in go 
name of Mandana in it, it will not carry much weight; | called exaggerations, can not be so easily swept 
for it is found in @ later work. When once aside. Exaggerations may he mate in the case of 








a tradition, whether right or wrong, becomes afloat, | descriptions, but they are not possible with regard to 
even scholarly persons ae penehl it rari ‘ personal names. sTat may be called ary 3 —_ 
Whoever Mandans mig ve been, it 1s we seat ke ~~ . = STAT 
mown that he lived in Mahiemati Puri, the aoa ete., at different places, but met ATE, Fey 
modern Mandla, which is in the Central Provinces, ; 
not very far from Berar. So it in no way 
contradicts the statement of Bhavabhiti. 


The seventh argument of Mr. Bhate is not his 
own. This difficulty was also felt by Prof. Sharma, 
who has in his query stated arguments, both in 
favour of and against the identification. But it 
may be said that Mandana, if the author of the 
Naiskarma-siddhi is to be believed, was in the 


The few lines which have Lew: written above 
are intended simply to remove mis-representations, 
which are liable to stop further research on this 
very important question. ‘Phe question of the 
identification of these two bright Juminaries, is as 
important from 4 historical standpoint as it is 
interesting from @ literary point of view. Tt should 
habit of writing commentaries on his own works, attract minds, unprejudiced and trained in higher 
and he might have done so even in the case of oriental research work. 

Bhaévané-viveka. V. N. Saasrat. 
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‘ae Bomsay Crry Poxtce :an Historical Sketch, | was primarily a military body for pr oteetion against 
1672-1916, by S. M. Epwarpzs, C.8.1., 0.V.0., | neighbouring powers, but pulies cutivs were also 
sometime Commissioner of Police, Bombay. | an integral part of ity occupations. ‘The times were 
Oxford University Press, 1924. lawless and judicial functions were performed by 
Mr. Edwardes, for reasons of health, resigned the | officials without any real bk gal kuowledgs, added by 

arduous post of Commissioner of Police in Bombay | native functionaries known a er readures. By 1720 

in 1916, shortly before the agitation for Home Rule | the Mayor's Court wax instituted by Charter and 

commenced in India. His tenure of office came to | justico became a little morn regularly administered. 
an end, therefore, just as the old conditions of Indian The polico srrangements rericined however so 

Government were giving place to those now still | unsatisfactory that in 1772 the Hhundsri Militia 

in their infancy, and he has done well to place on | were definitely employed an recular police duties, 

record what kind of achievernents he and his pre- | under rules, some of which were xaverc~-all Euro- 
decessors managed to perform in the cause of order. | peansever had tu obtain pusses.  Caffrc+ a (runaway 
In 1668 Charles II transferred Bombay to the | African slaves) seom to have heen very troublesome 

E. 1. Company and in the following year Gerald | at that time to the general public. 

snmsasad sath appointed Governor and at once General Wedderburn wae in char of the Militia 

orgenired a rude militia’ consisting largely of | and organised a system of night putes * from which 
black Christians” (Portuguese Eurasians), to | sprang the later police adminintration of tho Island.” 

keep order. So the Bombay Police may be said to | Crime, howover, did not diminish, and in 1778 the 
be as old as the place itself as a British possession. | Grand Jury complained vigorow ly, Leiaging about 

This body developed into a Bhandari Militia after | the appointment of Mr. Jas: api aes Chief of 

the suppression of Keigwin’s Rebellion, which it | Police, who framed redations, which were the 

. soeee aM eile largely sade pean of the choese- | commencementof the Bombay Police Code. Hohad 

| sap Pe = at ei Child. In one form or | a chequered career og hoad of the Police and he was 

nother the Bhandari Militia lasted on to 1800. It . nover reully suceeseful, coming tinully to duwnright 


2 git Droge ar a et ee ee 
at (2) Sra: anita 3A at aera | arrest Bh 
38 mt A Zqer : 1] Introduction 
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grief on a conviction of corruption in 1790. Crime 
in his day was as rampant as ever and professional 
begging by so-called fagirs and jogis was a public 
nuisance. Itis so largely still. 

Tn 1793a Commission of the Peace was established 
in Bombay under an Act of Parliament, and Mr, 
Simon Halliday was appointed to be first Superin- 
tendent of Police up to 1800. Under his regime, 
police arrangements outside the Fort were tho- 
roughly revised and placed under a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Mr. James Fisher. At that time the 
Superintendent had multifarious duties, which 
were afterwards gradually distributed among other 
officials. 

Crime, however, remained rampant and public 
protection, more than indifferent, untilin 1809 reform 
was demanded. A Recorder’s Court had been 
established in 1798, but the powers of the Police 
Superintendent remained. very wide, until Sir James 
Mackintosh, Recorder, 1803-11, declared them illegal; 
and indeed the procedure of the police at the time 
was undoubtedly arbitrary to the European legal 
mind. Soin 1810 a Committee of Enquiry was set 
up under Mr. Warden, Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, which produced a famous document known 
as Warden's Report. The Police had become noto- 
riously inefficient and corrupt, and no wonder, for 


Halliday’s successor as Superintendent was tried- 


for corruption. Warden’s Report ended in Regula- 
tion I of 1812 which ‘formed the basis of the police 
administration of Bombay, until 1856.” But Warden 
demanded the services of an ‘‘ admirable Crichton * 
in the Superintendent, and sueh 4 person was not 
forthcoming till 1855, in Mr. Charles Forjett. Con- 
sequently the new Regulations effected “little or 
no improvement” in the state of public safety. 
Every householder “was compelled to employ 
private watchmen, the forerunners of the modern 
Ramosi and Bhaya.”’ Punishment of ordinary folk 
continued to be barbarous, and it was not till 1846 
that a Brahman was executed for a crime of violence. 
In 1832 occurred tho serious Parsi-Hindu riots, 
precursors of many of the like in later years. The 
causa was thoroughly Indian, as they arose out of 
Government order for the destruction of pariah- 
dogs. There may have been some improvement In 
general security at this time, but property remained 
in an unsafe condition. This is not to say that no 
attempts at improvement were made, for indeed 
such were constant. To go into a minor matter,—at 
some period before 1838, the uniform peculiar to 
the Bombey Police-sepoy was established :—dark 
blue with a yellow head-dress. | 

One of the causes of failure on the part of the 
police administration lay in the class of official 
. appointed to the executive control of the force. 
They were junior military officers, appointed without 
reference to their capacity for the work, poorly 
_ paid and never encouraged to do well. In 1850 
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there were serious riots between Parsis and Muham-.- 
madans, and the outcry against the police had be- 
come so preat that there was a fresh enquiry in 
1856 and Mr. Charles Forjett was appointed Superin-.- 
tendent just before the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
This was a fortunate appointment indeed. There-. 
after the history of the Bombay Police resolves. 
itself into an account of the proceedings of the seven. 
successive Commissioners up to 1816. 

Charles Forjett (1855-1863) was a Eurasian (the: 
moder Anglo-Indian). ‘‘He owed his later 
successes as a police-officer to three main factors, 
namely his great linguistic faculty, his wide know- 
ledge of Indian caste-customs and habits, and his 
masterly capacity for assuming native disguises.”’ 
He owes his fame to his action during the Mutiny, 
but he did many things for the city in his charge 
and the body he controlled. How he saw where 
the real danger was locally in the Mutiny, and how 
he discovered the plot and met the situation generally 
is well told by Mr. Edwardes, who writes truly 
when he says: ‘“‘one hesitates to imagine what 
might have happened in Bombay, if a man of less. 
courage and ability had been in charge of the force 
in 1857.”? Forjett lived on in England in dignified 
retirement in the enjoyment of many well-eamed 
rewards till 1890. 


He was succeeded by an equally capable man, 
Sir Frank Souter (1864-1888), in whom the city was. 
peculiarly fortunate, as he was in charge for 24. 
years. In the last years of Forjett there had been. 
an enormous increase of every kind in Bombay,,. 
due to the profits in cotton during the American 
Civil War, including a great influx of bad characters. . 
There was accordingly a re-organisation of Police, 
but not of the Magistracy till 1877, and it was not. 
till 1883 that the Police Commissioner began to 
issue reports on the working of his department.. 
His great difficulty was the under-manning of the: 
force, and for one reason and another that has been 
the trouble of all his successors. In Souter’s time. 
too, commenced another trouble, the annual pilgri-. 
mage to Mecca from Bombay, nowadays a matter 
of great consequence owing to increased facility 
for travel. He had to face also serious riots, Sunni: 
and Shia in 1872 and Parsi-Muhammadan in 1874, 
which were partly aggravated by the extreme con- 
stitutional theories of the Governor. An injudicious. 
police magistrate also interfered disastrously in the. 
searching of suspicious characters at night. Another 
new difficulty arose at this time, due to facilities 
of travel, in the care and guarding of distinguished 
visitors, and yet another in the matter of housing 
the police, which it took the Government 14 years 
to rectify after admitting its immediate importance. 
All this and much more Sir Frank Souter had to. 
face, and during his long administration the city: 
had progressed in size end importance almost. 


beyond belief. : 
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Sir Frank Souter was succeeded by Col. W. H* 


Wilson (1888-1893), another remarkable _man, 
who again was troubled with insufficient lnbigete 
and staff, which he did not succeed in getting ma ‘ 
up to proper strength. Hoe did, however, succee 
in putting a stop to the mischievous ae 
—aen ingenious form of indulgence in @ vice to whic 
Bombay is addicted. In one case in which he was 
concerned—the poisoning of a whole Memon family 
‘by a dissolute member thereof—he was hampered 
by @ peculiarly Indian habit—the whole Memon 
community persistently made every effort to render 
enquiry abortive. 

The next Commissioner was Mr. R. H. Vincent 
(1893-98), who was 4 foreigner by birth. He too 
was hampered by an insufficient force. During 
his five years of service occurred the most Serious 
riot (Hindu-Muhammedan, 1893) ever known in 
Bombay ; the outbreak of plague which threw an 
enormous amount of risky labour on the Police, 
so gallantly met as to draw an elo quent panegyric 
‘trom Mr, Edwardes ; and the initiation of the politi- 
cal Ganapati festivals (1894), organised by the noto- 
rious agitator, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and sub- 
sequently a constant source of trouble to the 
public peace. 

Mr. Vincent was succeeded by Mr. Hartley 
Kennedy (1899-1901), who Managed to do & good 
deal during his short term of office and, like Forjett, 
‘was successful in assuming native disguises. He 
‘was at once faced by a great volume of crime 
a8 & consequence of the plague,—the immediate 
causes being disease, starvation and unemployment, 
and a minor cause the reluctance of the judicia] 
authorities in India to convict on the evidence of 
police alone. Mr. Kennedy also did much to 
reduce the beggar nuisance and to reduce the number 
of those who procured women, Indian and European, 
for prostitution. 


The next Commissioner, Mr. H. (i. Gell (1902-09) 
was a popular selection, but he had an anxious career 
and had to deal with Royal visits, riots and strikes, 
including those of the Post Office and Indian Police 
themselves, and a dangerous revolutionary move- 
ment, to meet which last his office was not organis- 
ed, besides being understaffed. There came the 
inevitable ‘enquiry,’ but it dia not lead to any 
practical result during Mr. Gell’s occupancy of the 
Commissionership. ‘There was trouble also about 
‘the low pay of the police which constituted a logiti- 
mate grievance, the Setting straight of which 
occupied 80 long a time that a large portion of the 
force struck, and unfortunately tha Situation wag 
not tighted until the settlement had the appearance 
of the rights of the men being extorted from the 
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owing to the system of insurance tthe regulation of 
street traffic owing to the great increase in. wheeled 
traffic which showed tho inability of native Police 
to direct it ; the systorm of tho deportation of beggars 
which was stopped hy tho Covernmont, leading 
to a serious and permanent: incrense in the niwsancee, 
The illiteracy of the Indian Subordinate officers, 
too, had become a sorious handicap to oflicioney, but 
was not remedied in Mr. Gell’s time. Fig also had 
to face serious Muharram riota and Strikes in econ- 
Sequence of the conviction of the agitator Tilak, in 
the settlement of which his sucee esor, Mr, Edwardes, 
played an important part. Finally towards the 
end of his time the Morison Commniittec reorganised 
the detective branch of the Poller fore into tho 
Criminal Investization Department (CL1.D.). 

Mr. Goll waa followed by the author himself, Mr. 
S. M. Edwardes, (1909-1916), whe had drafted tho 
Report of the Morison Committee. He was the 
first momber of the Indan Civil Servien 1; held the 
post and mot with aoame Opposition ot fest, in con- 
sequence, from the Imperial Paliew Rervicn, Like 
all his predecessors Mr. Mudwaredon wus hampered by 
an inadequate force owing to financial atringency, 
He managed, howover, to accomplish much in the 
Seven years that he held tho Cumminsionorship ; 
establishing the Polier Gazette, issued three times 
daily with all details of recent crimes, setting up 
many new stations, teaching Hnylish to tha Indian 
constabulary; controlling rmetor trafiiec and the 
Mecca pilgrimage ; improving the Fingor-Print 
Bureau: lookiny after dorntict girl ehihiren s and 
finally during the grent war clearing: tho city of 
undesirables. Hr had alse te fare Royal visits 
and @ great incroase in the cocaine traffic and algn 
the collapre of improperly farried Indian banks, 4 
feature of the Bombay habit of epeonin¢tion, But 
his main achiovemont wan * the abolition of the 
dangorous and rowdy side of tho Anni Muharram 
celebration,” the ktory of which is excellently told, 
Another very important matter for the time being 
were his excellont atrangemonts, well bucked hy his 
subordinates, during the Great War. 

Such in brief is the story of the Bumbay Police 
and its leaders—to those who fan look back to life 
in Bombay os very inptructive tale. * dListory’ 
is so much taken up with the Benoral doinye of the 
great that one cannot he too thankful for the story 
of the guarding of Public safety, which ao intimately 
Concerns private life. The present writer can 
recollecs Bombay when there wes a big gap in tho 
Railway route to Calcutta and tha official Military 
method of proceeding to Madras waa by soa down 
the west Coast to Beypore near Calicut in a amall 
six-knot British India steamer and thence by rail to 
Madras; when the kindly old Parace, Yeatonii, 
still ruled at the bygona Byculla Hotel, and when 
the ladies of his race were only beginning to show 
themselves to European friends here and there. 
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Afterwards he was in Bombay for varying periods 
occasionally and saw its immense progress until the 
days of the plague, when fear was great and the 
courage of very many magnificent, when men went 
about quictly and the funeral pyres at the burning 
ghats were always alight ; and then again, not many 
years ago as a man’s life goes, when the motor car 
and other things had once more greatly changed the 
superficial aspect of the city. One knew of course 
that the police existed. They were in the streets 
end their superior officers were acquaintances, but 
how life and property were kept safe and the strug- 
gle to secure that safety were unknown quantities. 
One read, equally of course, of riots, strikes and 
‘disorders, but they did not personally concern one, 
and whatever the period, either in the old Bombay 
or the new, the feeling always was that one was in 
‘the forefront of life—up to date in fact—and that 
there was no reason to be anxious as to the safety 
of property. The book lifts the veil and shows us 
clearly how great the difficulty of preserving life 
and property has always heen; how continuous 
the anxiety and the labour and the self-sacrificing 
‘skill and thought that has been bestowed by, many 
roen devoted to the public welfare. Thinking over 
these things, one cannot but be grateful to them, 
end to Mr. Edwardes for explaining their work so 
well, 
R. C, TEMPLE. 
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‘Le Pétertvace Awa Mexxe: Erope D’Hisrors 
RELIGIEVSE. By GavupDErroy-DEMOMBYNES. 
Annales du Musée Guimet, Tome XXXIII; 
Paul Geuthner, Paris. 1923. 

The author describes this work as “notes for 
‘the study of the rites. of the pilgrimage.” It is 
mouch more than that; for he has given in great 
detail tho result of a prolonged enquiry into the 
various ceremonies and rites connected with the 
Muhammadan pilgrimage to Mecca, into the his- 
tory and character of the principal buildings and 
edifices round the Ka’aba, and into the significance 
and origin of the customs which are imposed upon 
the devout Hdéji. He has not touched upon the 
political aspect of the Haj, considering this to be 
-of far less importance than the religious aspect, 
“Tf we except,” he writes, “certain personages 
of avowed sanctity and the shoal of professional 
beggars, the entire population of Mecca lives by 
and for the pilgrimage. It prepares it, leads it, 
exploits it, and that done, it sinks into a sormnolent 
‘existence, broken only by low intrigue, meagre 
calculation and petty passion. The pilgrimage 
places an auroeole on the brow of the Musalman 
and gives him, without doubt, an ineffaceable 


memory of great religious emotion and of solid 
Kinship with unknown people from far distant 
Countries. But these exalted ideas are tempered 
by sentiments of a meaner character. The poli- 
tical consequences of the Haj are of but feeble 
growth.” 


After a close analysis of the Aaram and the vari- 
ous tabus and rites connected with it—particularly 
the rites of <hrdm, known by the technical name 
of migdt (plural mawdgqit), he investigates the his- 
tory and character of the famous Ka’aba, which 
is to-day an irregular cube of heavy stones, con- 
taining the black stone which forms, as it were, 
the focus of the pilgrimage. The Ke’aba has been 
destroyed more than once. Abd-el-Malik bin 
Merwan, for example, rebuilt it in a.p, 693 in the 
form which it was supposed to have had in the 
time of the Prophet. It was later reconstructed 
by El Walid bin al Moghaira, who transformed it 
from a simple enclosure into a regular temple or 
mosque, covered by a terrace. Later again it 
was destroyed and rebuilt by Ibn ez Zubair, who 
added new features, including a second door. 
The author explains fully the character of the 
alterations and restorations of the haram which 
have been carried out since the seventh century. 
As regards the black stone, he suggests that in 
ancient pre-Islamic times the Ka’aba may have 
been the shrine of a pagan Arab deity, Hobal. 
There is some evidence that in the time of the 
Prophet’s youth it was surrounded by divers idols 
and served as a@ kind of pagan pantheon, and that 
the principal deity was the black stone, regarded 
as “the right hand of Allah on earth” or ‘‘the 
eye of Allah.” He indicates that the sanctity 
of this stone was derived from the fact that it was 
the corner-stone of the haram, and that in this 
respect its worship was identical with the reverence 
accorded to, and the sacrificial rites connected 
with, corner-stones among the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians, and Hebrews. When the 
Prophet founded his monotheistic faith, he was 
forced, like the original propagators of other creeds, 
to assimilate a good deal of pagan custom and 
superstition ; and, consequently, when the old 
shrine of the haram became the dwelling of the 
One God, the black stone was permitted to retain 
its sanctity as the corner-stone of the transfigured 
shrine. Some of the rites formerly connected 
with the Ka'’aba and its black stone have been 
abolished in the course of ages ; and two of them, 
which are deseribed by old Muhammadan writers, 
indicate that the worship belonged to @ very an- 
cient form of popular and pre-Islamicsuperstition. 
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One of the suthor’s most illuminating chapters 
ia concerned with the sacred well Zemzem, which 
was an essential feature in the ancient worship 
of the Ka’aba and was closely connected with the 
rite of sigdya or ceremonial potation by the pilgrims. 
At one time the right of superintending 
and arranging this congregational drinking was 
vested in a particular Meccan family. Ancient 
literature shows that there were once three build- 
ings beside the sacred well, one of them a tank 
for ablution and other two, pavilioas. In one 
of these pavilions was manufactured a fermented 
liquor of dried grapes and barley or corn, called 
nabidh or sdwiq; in the other the liquor, which 
was very bitter, was mixed with the water of 
Zemeem. Up to the eighth century A.D., the 


pilgrims, or rather the worshippers at the ancient 


shrine, drank only the ligour (séwig), which was 
first offered to the deity and then consumed, as 
a pledge of a good harvest. Moreover, the actual 
ceremony of drinking took place at the moment 
of tawdf al ifadha—the ceremony which, so to 
speak, desanctifies the worshipper and sets him 
free to indulge in worldly avocations, including 
especially sexual acts. When Islam took the place 
of the old pagan cult, Muhammadan orthodoxy 
could not tolerate the consumption of sdwiq; 
but finding the custom too old and firmly founded 
ta be wholly abolished at once, it combined it 
with the cult of the well of Zemzen—thus, so to 
epeak, diluting the pagan superstition with the 
‘pure water of a higher faith, and preparing the 
way for the ultimate abolition of the drinking of 
sthoig, which occurred some time in the eleventh 
century A.D. 

-In describing the other edifices which stand 
near the Ka’aba, the author discloses fresh traces 
of the pre-Islamic cult. whick. centred rownd the 
shring. He regards the magém Ibrahim as a pagan 
relic, which may once have been a stone of sacri- 
fice. After the foundation of Islam, tales had 
to be invented to explain its presence and import- 
ance in the new faith, and so gradually it became 
the gibla, behind which the principal Imam stands? 
when leading the prayers within the sacred enclo- 
eure. The sacred pigeons of the mosque, el masjid 
4 hearin; &Fre another link with the pagan past 
and take the mind back to the worship of pigeons 
connetted with the cult of As ; 

: on 0 tarte of Byblos 
which was widely known throughout the : 
bordering the Moditerrane ‘ pat 

Ue es a an Sea, Thie same 
Syrian cult. probably provided the basis 

rohibition of sexual union duri aa 
shed "Tho: asceticism re ae “peels 
at | if we are to 
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accept the author's view, had uuthing whatever 
do with this embargo upuu carnal pleasures, wh 7 
was a definite part of the ancient rite at the any. : 
worship of the mother-goddess. But es 
its origin, the prohibition for a fixed poriod et : 
the ceremonies at Mecca still operates ; and it : 
only after the sexual itdby has boon raised by a 
iawdf al ifddha, or rite of dosanctification that 
the pilgrim is free to seek tho umbraces of eae 
The fact that by farthe groator number of pilgrims 
are men, who travel without thoir women folls is 
probably responsible for tho growth of passin: 


tion ab Mecca. Othor coremounios now performed 


there, which originated in the paganism of pre 
Islamic ages, are the sacrifice of unimala and the 
ceremony of cutting the hair or shaving the head: 
and these, as well as othor features of the batt 
Haj, such ss ablution, prayer, costume, and the 
ialbiya, which have to be wbserved by every 
pilgrim beforo ho ig ft to approuch tho shrine 
are discussed by the author with the holp of all 
available ovidence sas to their charactor and 
significance. 


This review may suitably conchidoe with an 
extract from the final note in which the author 
sums up the lesson of his researches. “ Entre 
terops sane doute quelques pratiquos ont disparo, 
celles du sawig par example. Muia te formalisme 
reste dominant, ot o'unt lui qui continue a régler 
le hazj. Et les pratiquen lew plas ancicnunuas ot lea 
plus nettement magiquea porsiatont, mérme contre 
Veffort do la doctrine orthodaxe., Tl faut conste- 
ter que ce ne sont pas lus pouples lointains, nou. 
veaux vents & Vislam, qui ont apporie dos prati- 


| anes heterodoxes, et que, ¢amme on le aait, 
| Vinnovation condamnable ”’ (bida') des docteurs 
| sausobenane eet presque toujours une coutume 
| ancienne, plus puissant quo tous leurs décrits ; ce 


sont les Arabea d’Arnbie, lo Bedouins, los Mek- 
kois eux-mémes qui conservant lea vieux usages 
antéislamiques, qui ont cependant perdu leur 
signification. Ici, comme on d'autres matitres, 
Vélargissement do la pensée eat venu de lextéricur, 
des centres nouveaux de culture oh su mélaient 
- pensées diverace, ot la cupitale religicuse de 
Islam est restés, o¢ rien nent plus normal, un 
centre de pratiques mesquines, de discussions 
étroites ot de mercantiliame religioux. 4: mouve: 
ment de Vislam moderne doit tenter, ici comme 
ailleurs, de combiner, en une doctrine harmoni- 
euse, les traditions d’un glorieux pas intellectuel 
aveq les exigences de le pessée moder.” 


f. M. EpwaRveEs. 
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6. Uppalaheta. . 

Uppalaheta was the headquarters of a ‘pathaka’ or what would now be 
called a sub-division in the eighth century. Cf. ATES ATETE STHSETT (Siladitye VI 
grant of 447 G.E.). 

As it is stated to be in Kaira district, it must be the same as modern Upleté in Thasra 
Taluka, 35 miles due east of Kaira. Modern Uplet& then has once seen better days ; for 
as the headquarter of a ‘pathaka’ (which included 200 or 300 villages) it must have 
been a fair sized town. As the place is mentioned nowhere ane nothing more can be stated 
about it. 

7. Kantaragrama and Karmantapura. 

A forged grant of Dhruvasena IL % mentions one Kantéragr*ma; Surat plates 
of Dhruva III 87 [dated Saka 789] refer to one KarmAntapura. But both these are the 
names of one and the same place, which is none other than the village Kattargam, two 
or three miles north-east of Surat. 

Kattargam is the popular corruption of Kantaragiéma, which in turn is the Prakrtised 
spelling of Sanskrit Karmantapura, r and m sounds being transferred for phonetic con- 
venience. Thisidentification isfurther supported by the statement qraraMdisafayara: 
Treat aérstcnara: of the forged plate which is obviously modelled upon the statement 
RAAICUAT SUS i aACAMaareag-srat in the genuine plate, Both statements obviously refer 
to one and the same place. If Karm4ntapura is thus Kant&ragréma, it follows from 
philological logic that the modern Kattargam, village is the same as ancient Karmantapura. 

There are other considerations also which support this identification. Nandiaraka 
village in the Kant&ragréma district was bounded on the west by the sea ; this shows that 
the district was like modern Ratnagiri a coastal one. Then again Par&hanaka village of 
the genuine plate was immediately to the south of Mottaka or modern Mota (five miles to 
the north of Bardoli). Karmantapura then must bein a coastal district not far from 
Bardoli. Both these conditions are satisfied by modern, Kattargam. 

Modern Kattargam then must have been a fair sized city in the ninth century. For, 
it was the headquarter of a big district of 1,600 villages and Yasodhara observes 471e7- 
SMA SAATRTTEAT AAS, Its prosperity however declined, possibly because the 
headquarter of the district “was shifted elsewhere; it probably was only a fair-sized 
town, if not merely a big village during the fourteenth century, hence the forged 
grant which seems to belong to this century calls it a ‘grama’ instead of ° pura ’. 

8. Karpatavanijya. 

This place is mentioned ag the headquarter of a territorial sub-division of 
84 villages in the K&padwanj grant of Akélavarsha Subhatuiga dated 867 a.p.® 
About the identity of this Karpatavanijya with Kapadwanj, where the plates were 
found, there can be no doubt; phonetic changes explain themselves; modern K&padwanj 
contains some houses as old as 800 years ; near the walls of the city there is the site of a still 
older town. 

The importance of Karpatavanijya, though only a taluka town in the ninth century, 
lay in its being on the trade route from Central India to the coast. In the Solanki period 
the town was transformed into a fort by Siddharaja Jayasimha, who also constructed a tank?0 
to supply drinking water to the troops and townsmen. Being a fort on the southern fron- 
tier of the Solanki dominions, it must have been in the ee and thirteenth centuries 
& place of great importance. 

68 Ind. Ant., Vol. X,p. 284. 67 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 179. 


68 Com. on Kama Stira, 1.4.2. 89 Hp. In., vol. I, p. 55. 
70 Kaira Gazetteer. £ 
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9. Kalapaka. 

Kalapaka is but -once casually referred to in inscriptions and not at all in 
literature. From the copperplate grant of Dhruvasena Il, dated 316 G.E,, we learn 
that it was the headquarter of a ‘ pathaka’ or a modern sub-division in Kathiawad during 
the seventh century. According to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji this Kal&paka is the same ag 
modern Kalawad, a village of 2,500 population, 60 miles north-east of Porbundar ; and the 
suggestion appears probable. For there is no other place in Kathiawad with which we can 
identify Kalapaka, and the phonetic change too is not inexplicable, The change of 
Sanskrit p into Prakrit v is well known, the principle of ‘dissimilation ° accounts for the 
change of the last ‘ka’ into ‘da.’ According to the local legend, it was bere that a Val 
Raja married a Kanthi girl, thus forming the tribe of Val-kathis.“4 

10, Kapika. 

Ancient Kapiké is the same as the modern town Kavi in Bharoch: District, 
situated not far from the gulf of Cambay. In the modern name the determinant suffix 
‘ka’ is dropped (a procedure not unknown even in early times as will be presently seen) and 
‘py’ is changed to ‘v’ as is so often the case. There is also strony veographical evidence 
to support the identification. Inscriptions state that it was situated in Bharukachcha visha- 
ya; modern KAvi is situated in Bharoch District. Villages Kemajju, Sihugrama, Jambhé, 
Ruhanada and Jadrana, which are stated to be near Kapiké, are in the vicinity of modem 
Kavi as well ; for modern Kimoj, Shigam, Jamadi, Ruhnid and Jatranw are the respective 
counterparts of the ancient names.’? 

From the statement zur aar anita rere mtfagt in the grant of Govinda II 
it would appear that Kapik& was a territorial sub-division next in extent to ° vishaya’, 
which is referred to in the previous part of the plate. It was probably then the headquarters 
of a ‘pathaka,’ and hence a fair sized town in the ninth century. At that carly time 
it was famous as a ‘mahasthana’ or holy place ;*for the Cambay plates of Govinda 
IV callit a‘ mahasthana’. Cf. oretedicadearaiaanaarqeenraarciaa za Are- 
Gz TAMA Hisatyeeyraanerd. During tho ninth century then Kapikii was a 
Brahmanic ‘ tirtha’, famous for the learning of its Brdimanas : its fame as a eentre of 
Jainism probably dates from the time of Kumérapala. 

The Naosari plates of Jayabhatta’? are issued from «a camp at Karvy 
vatéira.. This Kavyavatara is the same as ancient Kapika ; the suffix ka or Td was always 
regarded as optional ; (cj. the two spellings Godraha and Codrahaka of modem Codhra]; 
“p’ was changed ‘v’ and the honorific suffix syqare was added. The addition of this 


suffix was @ common phenomenon; compare for instance CAMARA TACs A 
WAGUadaiagratigs in the Girnér inscription of Vik. Sam. 1288. Kavydvatara then 
_ is the same as K&pika. 7 


11. Ké&sahrada. 


In the Baroda plates of DhruvarAja issued from Sarvamangalasattl near Khetaka, 
Késahrada is mentioned as the headquarter of a ‘dea’ or territorial sub- 
division. In the Kapadwanj plates of AkAlavarsha Subhatuiiga the same place is re 

| ferred -to as Kasadraha. In the latter plate we read seq a: dfarad aaur...aheea 
| Mggenrane caratend...attetgaatersarca ma RIA STA aT AST CATARTATA:; and from 
the: manner in which Khetaka or Kaira, Harshapura or Harsol, Karpatavinijya or Kapad- 

_ Wanja are mentioned, it is clear that K&déadraha too must have been not far wway from 
these towns. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s suggestion, thon, that Kféadraha is the same as 
Fae 7 miles south of Ahmadabad, appears acueptable ; for Kasands 


11 Kathiawad Gos, 7a Ind, Ant, vol. V, p. 145. 73 Ind. Ant., vol, XII, p. 71. 
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is only 15, 28, 30 miles distant from Kaira or Khetaka, Kapadwanj or KarpatavAnijya 
and Harshapura or Harsol respectively. 


Merutuiga informs us that when Muifija, the suppositons son of Simhadantabhata, ex- 
pelled Sindhala, the real son, from his ancestral possessions in Malwa, the latter came and 
established himself in Kasadraha. As Tilaipa, the Karnataka king who put Mufija to death, 
died in 997 4.p., we may conclude that the village of Kasandr& was the capital of a petty 
principality by the middle of the tenth century. Whether the successors of Sindhala were 
ruling there and if so how long, we do not know. It would appear that even in the days of 
its greatest glory, Kaésandra must have been only a pretty town. It was situated too near 
Kaira to become an important city or the headquarter of a vishaye. 


12. Kotipura. 


A Kavi grant of Govinda III dated Saka 749 mentions a Kotipura situated in 
the Kavika district. From the statement of the inscription ANTAHAAT ATA ASI 
TTA ATABA...TT TATA ATat Ta:, it appears that this Kotipura hada temple of the sun; it 
must, therefore, be the same as modern Kotipura, about 25 miles north of Bharoch, which 
also, besides being situated near Kavi, possesses a. temple of the. sun. called Jay&ditya. 


In the Mahdbhérata list of ‘ tirthas ’ is mentioned a Koti ‘tirtha, but whether that Koti- 
pura is the same as thisis doubtful, as the epic gives us no clue either to the locality or to 
the deity of the place. So we cannot say whether our Kotipura is as old as the third century B.c. 
Nor does the statement in Kémastira spit & atecst Toran MIA Tat wars 74 
enable us to conclude that our Kotipura is the same as Kotta in the above passage. It is 
true that the Abhiras at the time of Vatsyayana had penetrated as far to the south as Nasik, 
and that an Abhir principality flourished on the Western coast in its vicinity; for Nasik 
cave No. 15 contains the statement wat aatqaer Rraearicgaer eviicer Pacataer Aaa. 
Tt is also true that while commenting on the above quoted passage from Kdma Sétra, 
' Yashodhara observes Wawa ate ATA carta! Nevertheless our Kotipura, though situated in 
modern Gujarat, is not the same as atzge, though it also was situated in yarqa as 
Yashodhara observes. For ysATa of Yashodhara denotes, as we have already shown, 
south-western Rajputana ; and are, therefore, is clearly modern Kotah situate in that pro- 
vince. The earlier history of our Kotipura, if it possessed any, is lost in obscurity. 


18. Khetaka. 


Ancient Khetaka, situated on the Vetravati, is the same as modern Kaira, 
standing on the Vatrak. The identification is so obvious as to need no explanation ; the 
view referred to by Mr. Dey’® that Kachcha is the ancient name of modern Kaira is al- 
together untenable. It is true that Hiuen Tsiang spells Khetaka as Kechha, but a foreigner’s 
spelling is hardly a safe guide in such matters. The place is called Khetaka in the ninth 
century inscriptions ; nor can it be said that the name was changed subsequent to the visit 
of the Chinese traveller. Forin two grants of Dharasena II, which being dated 252G.E., and 
270 G.E.,"® are 50 years earlier than the time of Hiuen Tsiang, the place is called Khetaka 
and not Kachcha. The grant of Dharasena IV, dated 332 G.E.,77 is almost contemporary 
with Hiuen Tsiang, and it also spells the name as Khetaka. As most ofthe places mentioned 


tk Kama Sutra, 1-5. 78 @.D.A.I., Khetaka, 
76 Ind. Ant., vol. XV, p. 187. | 77 Ind. Ant., vol. XV, p. 331. 
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in Kuetaka District (¢.9.. Asilapalliki=modern Aslali, Vattasomalika= modern Vantavalii, 
Vigwapalli—modern Vansol, Karpatavanijya—=modern Kapadvanj, cte.) aro to be found in 
Kaira District, we have to reject the theory that Khetaka referred te in the Valabhi 
grants might have been another Kaira situated in the peninsula of Kathiawar. No such 
lace is known to have existed in Kathiawad, and as Valabhi rule extended on the continent 
of India right up to Godhra, it was possible for Valabhi kings to assign villages in Keira 
district. 

Khetaka is usually referred to as the headquarter of an Ahdra or district. Sometimes 78 
it is mentioned as the headquarter of a ‘mandala ° or group of districts ; and no wonder, for 
Khetaka was really a very big district. Hiuen Tsiang says that it was 3,000 li or 6CO miles 
in circuit ; the district may well have extended, as Cunningham says,”" from the bank of the 
Sabarmati on the west to the great bend of the Mahi on the north-east and to Baroda in 
the south. Being the headquarter of so big a division, Khetaka must have been an import- 
ant city; during Valabhi rule it was probably the headquarters of their continental pos- 
sessions. With the fall of the Valabhis, it passed into the hands of the Rashtrakitas, when 
too it was the headquarters of a ‘ mandala.’7® 

About a hundred years after the fall of the Rashtrakitas in about 975 A.p., the city 
was captured by the Solankis. Karna I (1064-1094) is known to have annexed territories 
as far to the south as Ahmadabad ; his successor, Siddharfja, extended the sway of his 
dominions much beyond Dabhoi, which was his frontier fortress. Khetaka then must have 
belonged to the Solanki empire after about 1000 a.v. 

According to the Purdnas, Chakravatiis the old name of Khetakw. Its king is said to 
have been defeated by the Pindavas.®° 
14 Girinagara. 

Originally the name of the city of Junagad (—Yavanagada), Girinugara or Girnar 
has now become the name of the hill adjacent toit. The city was originally so named 
because it was by the side of a beautiful hill, called sometimes Ujjayanta and 
sometimes Raivataka: that the two names designate the same bill, is clearly shown by 
statements in the Junagad Inscription of Skandagupta®! and in Kirtikaumud?.®® 
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Since ancient times Girinagara has been a very famous place ; and no wonder, for 
it was at once a ‘ tirtha,’ a capital, a hill station, a fort and a place of fair. Henec it was 
that Asoka found it a very suitable place for the wide publication of his rock edicts. 

To Hindus, Jainas and Bauddhists alike Girinagara is a ‘tirtha.’ Brahmanism sinco very 
early times regarded the place as exceptionally holy ; tor even tho preat epic says 8 :— 


waren Ra Rat Pareat Aer | 
aq taldaiten arsaraaitaa: | 

Rm: yaa ate: a Pree see 
gat fret GURY AUT 
THI TH Ga ATS Agrad | 


_ 78 Hp, Ind., VI, 28. 18 AGL, 448. | ry Kaira Glasettocr. 
St gare ar Raeetfer tar: verkertet ferarantreneet | 
| SQrararacarasar: Tt et aerated az: tl 
saan west aglat aererEsraT AMET b 4 
So Sutareeet Tae Tet Lapa SATA I a8 Mbh, TI, 68, 26 if 
RIS TRATT UST | 
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Why precisely the place was considered so holy, theepic does not state. The Skandapurdna, 
however, informs us®! that the sanctity of the place is due to Saikara kaving practised 
severe penance there in times gone by. When at the end of his austerities he went back 
to Kailasa, he left behind him, on the hill his garment ; hence the place is called ‘ vastra. 
patha ’. This story is not referred to in the Mahdbhdrata and may, therefore, be late. The asso- 
ciation of Krshna with the place may possibly be the original cause of its becoming a ‘ tirtha.’ 
In this connection the foot-print of Garuda, still pointed out to the pious pilgrim, is significant. 

The Jainas also regard the hill as a holy place. Their 22nd ‘ Tirthahkara ’ Arishtanemii ' 
or Nemindtha who is saidto have been a cousin of Sri Krishna is believed to have died here. 
Hence the Digambara sect considers the place as particularly holy. 

With the publication of the Asokan edicts, the place became sacred to the Bauddhists 
as well. Several Buddhistic caves are existing even at present. 


The hill was also resorted to as a hill-station since very early times.. This is clear from 
the following passage in the Mahabhdrata :— 


at Rew qatar saa sergtedt | adteat faqs arerstariterag: | 

qaaq J ST TAA FT Heraey | TEN Hearapasreres AerazH 11% 

aa: afrrareer atatads fret | sorrrarrraagead Tacs | 

rere wafer Rteaer sara: | a Aa: Met cTareaeTqeer aaa: | 

areane 4 Tara aentaTeTT | TIdaaea sea asa: 

wa Tega: SAitrina sey gaE aged tack aware gz 1% 
So it would appear that in early times the hill was used as a hill-station and resorted to by 
fashionable people for joyous purposes. The description of the improvements made at 
Girnar by Tejahpfla given in Kirtikaumudi also confirms our inference. 

With its hill-fort dominating the surrounding rich plains of Saurashtra, Girinagara was 
an ideal place for the capital. And there is ample evidence to show that it has been 
its capital since very early times. From the statement stafraet PACT Ha ATA RT FITSTTy 
srasra and especially from the word sifiysra in it, it appears that in the days of Asoka 
it was the seat of his Kathiawad Viceroy. The reference to Chandragupta’s viceroy being 
unfortunately fragmentary, we cannot positively assert that in the time of Chandragupta 
also, the capital was the same ; but overwhelming chances are in favour of Girinagar, Dur- 
ing Kshatrapa rule the capital was again at Girinagara ; for the famous Rudradiman. 


inscription of the year 72 states ALE BSL qirarresaaver wat weearat srad- 
atest wet Presa. When Iéwaradatta Abhira conquered Ujjayini and expelled the 
Khatrapas from their capital, Girinagara probably became the capital of the Western 
Kshatrapas. From the Junfgad inscription of Skandagupta, it is evident that when: 
Saurashiva was annexed to the Gupta dominions, the Imperial Viceroy was stationed at 
this very place. In face of this inscriptional evidence, the statement of the tradition 
that viceroys of the Guptas and after them of the Valabhis were residing at Wamanasthalt 
must be rejected ; Hiuen Tsiang also says that the capital was situated at the foot of 
the mount Yen-chen-ta (= Ujjayanta). It was therefore Girinagara and not Wamansthali. 
Bhattaraka, the founder of the Valabhi dynasty, shifted his capital from Girinagara to 
Valabhi, leaving behind him a viceroy to look after his affairs there. At the fall of Valabhi, 
the viceroy became independent and founded what is known as the Chudasam& dynasty. 


84 Chap. 30. 86 Mbh., L. 218. 86 Mbh., I. 219. 
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One of the early kings of the. dynasty, Rao Gariyo, was at war with Malarsie who besieged 
his capital; but all the efforts of Malaraja to reduce the cont mer unavailing and he had 
to withdraw. In the ninth century, however, the Chidasamas shifted their capital to 
Wamanasthali. : 

Let us now turn to the important sites at the place. The splendid temple of Neminatha 
on the hill was built in the twelfth century by Sajjana, the first Kathiawad viceroy of Siddha. 
raja Jayasinha (1094-1143 a.D.). The construction of the temple is hae to have required 
a sum, equal to three years’ revenues of Kathiawad. The flight of stairs to the hill wag the 
work of Ambaka, the son of Udayana, the minister of Kumirapdla (114-1174). Mortally 
wounded in battle, the dying minister requested his sons to carry out hiv plan of constructing, 
inter alia, a flight of stairs at Girnar ; the dutiful sons d uly oxeeuted the worl, ax the ingerip. 
tion shows. 

The most important thing worth seeing in aneient Girinagura no luaiser exists: and 
but for two inscriptions we would never have even known its existence. For inore than a 
 ¢housand years there was situated near Girinagara a bie tank of water constructed for agri. 
cultural purposes. The valley of the Raivataka mountain near Girinasure was converted 
into a reservoir by the construction of a dam. as carly as the fourth century Bc. by Pushya. 
gupta, the Vaisya governor of Chandragupta ; conduits from thix were made during the 
reign of Aéoka by his Yavana Governor Tushispa. Thea benetictal works constructed 
under Mauryan patronage lasted for more then four centuries ; bat a powerfal flood in 
December 150 a.D. [|largasirsha Vad I S&ka. 72] broke the dain ‘converting the lake into 
a huge desert.’ Suvishakha,the Pahlava governor of the Western Kalatrapas, immediately 
rebuilt the dam.8? The dam continued to function till August 455 4.0. when a powerful 
downpour of rain again shattered it.88 Inthe summer following, a new dati was again built 
by Parnadatta, the viceroy of the Guptas. When this dam wis dertrased we do not know; 
it must have lasted at least for two centuries. With the trausler of the capital to Valabhi, 
the importance of Girinagara must have declined; the Valabhi kings protubly did not eare 
to incur the expense necessary for the reconstruction of a dant in iw place which wasno longer 
their capital. | 

The dam was. 300 yards in length, each of the remaining sides uf the hake being about 
one mile. | 





15. Godrahaka, 


In the copperplate grant of Siladitya V ® (dated 44! G.E.) Cocdrahaka is referred 
to as the place of encampment from which the king issued his vrant. This Godre 
haka is the same as modern Godhr&, the capital of the Pancha Mubhuls District, 
“Ka’ being a determinant suffix was dropped (ef. Kavi from Kiipika); and Godrabs 
naturally developed into Godhré. Dr. Babler has pointed wut how ‘awe! hes heon used 
in the Vakpati plates in the sense of a lake, in expressions like ayzpr# ‘mu luke fur elephants” © 
Ftymologically, then, Godrahaka would mean a place which possesses ua lake for cows 
Modern Godhra possesses a large tank. 


7 Dr: Bahler however doubts whether Godrahaka, referred to in the ubuve Valabhi plate, 
is the Sane a6 modern Godhra. He is not certain that the Valabhiempire in 760 a.v.extended 
so far to the east ag to include Godhra, and therefore suggests the possibility of another 


937 Rodrad ‘ ee s Saka 79, ETE RARE OD ee CE ea ee pi ere Re 
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Godhr4 existing in Kathiawad. But no Godhra is known toexist in Kathiawad, andthe doubt 
ag to whether the Valabhi dominion extended so far a few years before its fall is entirely 
dispelled by the grant of Siladitya .VI, which shows that in 447 G.E. or 766 ap. the 
Valabhi empire extended to Anandapura or Wadnagar. If Siladitya VI could hold Wad- 
nagar, there is nothing improbable in Siladitya V holding Godhra. 


Being fairly distant from Anahilapattana, the capital of the Chavotakas anc the ‘Rolankis. 
Godhra seems to have become, some time after the fall of Valabhi, a seat of a petty local 
dynasty, professing allegiance when necessary to the Anahilapattana or Dhara house. Tejah- 
pala, the minister of Kum4rapala, was betrayed by a ‘King of Godraha at a critical time in 
his operations against the King of Bharoch. 


am Timemetanredt TeaTafyd Pawar | 
| «ert oe wa hair aeemratagedrs, [120 


How long the local chiefs continued to rule, we do not know ; but it cannot be for a long 


time. The Muhammadan invasion must have swept away this chiefship along with many 
others. 


15a. Ghogha. 


The old name of the place is Gundigad. It was a port of some consequence under the 
Valabhis ; but its influence declined with the fall of Valabhi, when it simply became a nurser..,- 


of sailors. During the Muhammadan period, however, it developed into a great city with 
@ large market.*0 


16. Chandravati. 


At the junction of the Banas and the Swalen, about 40 miles north-west of Sidhapur, 
is situated a small village, Chandrdvati. Though now hardly of any importance, the 
‘place was once a capital; for the Parmar chiefs of Abu, who were feudatories of the 
Solankis, were residing at this very Chandravati. The Parmar principality of which 
ChandrAvatiwas the capital was an important one ; andits help was found to be of great value 
by the suzerain power. In his campaign against Arnoréja, Kumarapéla was put to much 
trouble owing to the defection of the Parmar chief; Bhimadeva II on the other hand 


could turn the scales against Qutb-u-Din, when he was assisted by his vassal Dharavarsha of 
Chandr&vati. 


The Parmar rule came to an end with the Muhammadan conquest of Gujarat in 1303, 
and Chandravati’s importance naturally began to decrease. The city has suffered from 
Moslem vandalism ; nothing but ruins now exist at the old site. The ruins are overgrown 
_ with jungle, and what was indicative therein of the city’s former greatness has been already 

sold by the Gerwar chiefs. The extent of the ruins, now consisting of choked up 
wells and foundation, indicates, however, that it must have been a fair-sized town witha 
population of about 20,000. : 


| 17. Champaner. 
- Champaner, 25 miles east of Baroda is an old place. It is said to have been founded by 


| Champa during the time of Vanar&ja® (c. 775). The local chiefs continued to rule as Anahila- 


pattana feudatories till the time of the Moslem conquest. 








9 Kathewar Gag. 91 Rdo Malé, p. 72. 
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: | 18. Chhaya. 
Chhay& was a famous port at the beginning of tho Christian era, and it is believed, 
though on doubtful grounds, to be the same as modern Porbundor.** According to Bhagawate, 
Porbunder is the same as Sudaémapura, which was founded by Sri Krishna for hig friend 


Sudéima. 
According to Yule, the port Bardaxima of Groek writers is tho same as Porhundoy > but 


Burgess’ observation that the name of the village of Barduga near Shrinayar, situated in the. 
same locality, may be the original of the Greek name seoms to be nearer the truth. 
19. Jhinjuwaéda. 
The fort of Jhinjuwida is situated about 35 miles south-went of Anahilapattana, 
Dabhoi and Jhinjuwada were sister fortresses built in the cleventh century by Siddhardjs, 
Jhinjuwada is better constructed and more regular than Dabhoi. [ts name occur 


nowhere in any inscription.*8 This place disputes with Dhandalnur the honour of being 
Siddharaja’s birthplace. It also became a frontier fortress of the Ahm :dabad Sultans after 


1300 a.D. 
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20. Darbhavaitt. 


Ancient Darbhavati is the same as modern Dabhoi, 40 miles north-east of Bharoch 
and 20 miles south-east of Baroda. Burgess informs us!4 that it was during the reign 
of Siddharfja Jayasimha [1094—1143] that Darbhavati was converted into a frontier 
fortress. The style of architecture as woll as the claborate richness of seulpture fully bear 
out the tradition that the temple of Rudramahala and the forts of din juwad and Parbhavati 
were all built at the same time. | 
| The construction of the fort is not very regular ; two of ite sides meet in sharp angles 
and exceed the others in length. The shorter sides extend to about 800 une the longer ones 
to about 1,000 yards. All the gates are now severely damaged ; their orizinal grandeur and 
magnificence have now altogether disappeared. 

When once raised to the position of the frontier fortress of a inighty kingdom, Darbhavati 
rapidly grew in importance. It is mentioned as one of the moxt important cities of Gujarat 
in the Girnar Jain inscription of 1288 Vik. Sam. Cf. aT S wearer stay wag arvesrafier 
attg sieertegenracer Mera TEN Rag MNtY...wG: apres TEN 
eieitgrersa anrftar: | 

Soon after the fall of Anahalapattana in 1300, Darbhavati fell before tho onrushing tide 
of the Muhammadan invasion, Its temples were as usual destroyed. 


21, Dadhichipura. 


- Dadhichipura is the old Paur&nic name of Dohad. According to the Iogond, it was 
here that the sage Dadhichi practised the severe penance which eventually became of so 
great a benefit to the world. The river Dadhimati on which it is situated is named after 
_. him, as also the temple Dudheshwara Mahadeva,0s 


Whether the city is as old as implied by the legend may by doubtful; but it is at least 
as old.as 1000 a.p. The Chal Taleo at the place is attributed ty Siddhardja Javasimba;the 
town was also the place of settlement of the Bahris Rajputs during the thirtevuth century. 
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THE COPPER-PLATES OF UTTAMA-CHOLADEVA IN THE MADRAS MUSEUM.1 


By THE waTH T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A, AND 
M. K. NARAYANASAMI AYYAR, B.A., B.L. 


THE set of copper plates containing the subjoined inscription belongs to the Government 
Central Museum, Madras. The plates are bound together by a ring, which bears on it an 
inscription in Sanskrit, which distinctly tells us that it belongs to the Pandya king Jatilavar- 
man, one of whose documents is also found in the Museum. The seal, which must have 
belonged to our plates, is put on another set: it also contains an inscription in Sanskrit, 
mentioning the fact that it belongs to the Chéle king. Evidently therefore the rings and seals 
have got mixed up and have been affixed to wrong sets. 

As early as 1891 this set of copper-plates was reviewed by Dr. Hultzsch : he writes, 
‘No. I is an inscription on five copper plates, for the loan of which I am indebted to the 
Superintendent, Government Central Museum, Madras, Thecharacter is Tamil and Grantha, 
Both the beginning and the end of the inscription are lost. The plates are strung on a ring 
which bears a well-executed seal. The chief figure on the seal is a seated tiger, theemblem 
of the Chélas, in front of which are two fish, symbol of the Pandya kings. These three figures 
are surrounded by a bow, the emblem of the Chéra king, at the bottom, a lamp on each 
side, and @ parasol and two chauis at the top. Round the margin is engraved a Sanskrit 
sléka in Grantha characters, which may be translated as follows :—‘ This is the matchless 
edict of king Parakésarivarman, which teaches justice to the kings of his realm.’ The full 
name of the king is found at the end of the first side of the first plate : K6-Parakésarivarman, 
alias Uttamachéladéva. The legend Uttama-Chéla is engraved in Grantha characters on 
both sides of a gold coin, and the legend Uttama-Chéla in N4gari characters on the reverse 
of a silver coin, both of which are figured in Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India (Nos. 

151 and 154). The obverse of the silver coin bears the figures of a tiger which is seated 
between two fish and a bow, while a sitting tiger and a single fish are represented on both 
faces of the gold coin. The resemblance of the devices on the coins to those on the seal of 
the inscription leaves little doubt that both the coins and the inscription have to be attri- 
buted to the same king Uttamachéla. ‘The edict was issued by the king in the sixteenth year 
of his reign at Kachchippédu, i.e., Conjeevaram, and at the request of 4 minister of his, in 
order to confirm the contents of a number of stone inscriptions which referred to certain 
dues to be paid to a temple of Vishnu at Kachchippédu. Thus, according to a stone inscrip- 
tion of the twenty-second year of some K6-Parakésarivarman, the villagers of Ktram and of 
Ariyarperumbikkam (Nos. 15 and 18 on the Conjeevaram taluk map) had to supply 500 
hadi of paddy per year as interest for 250 kulanju of gold, which had been lent from the 
temple treasury, and the villagers of Ulaiyir (No. 115 on the same map) had to supply 
150 kddi of paddy as interest for 50 kajaiju of gold. According to a stone inscription of the 
ninth year of K6-Vijaya-Kambavarman, the villagers of Olukkaippékkam had to pay 1 
kalanjuand four maijddi of gold per year as interest for 24 kalafiju of gold. As one maijddi 
is 1/20th kalanju, the rate of interest comes to 5 per cent., while in all the Tanjore inscrip- 
tions it is 124 per cent. In the sixteenth year of some K5-Parakésarivarman, the inhabit- 
ants of four different quarters of Kachchippédu received 200 kalaiju of gold, for which 
they had to pay an interest of 30 kalawiu. Here therate of interest is 15 percent. The last 
date referred to in the preserved part of the inscription is the eighteenth year of some 
Parakésarivarman, ‘who took Madura and Ceylon.’ ’” 


ee 
1 This article was contributed to the Journal in 1911, but was unfortunately mislaid until a recent 


date. 
2 Ann, Rep. on Epigraphy for the year 1891 pp. 4-—~5. 
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The inscription? is recorded in Sanskrit and. Tamil 7 a large pores at the f ormer is ont 
‘th a few plates which are missing at the beginning. Thus Bas ae : lost the most important 
wi tion, that dealing with the pragasti of the Chéla dynasty : but the Tamil portion is suf, 
ae to indicate the name of the king by whom, and the purposes for which, the grant wag 
igsued, The Sanskrit portion and the Sanskrit words occurring im une Tamil portion are 
written in Grantha alphabet, and the Tamil in Tamil charact ers. The Pamil writing i8 quite 
similar to the beautiful writing belonging to the reign of Rajuraya IL, pee in tho Briha. 
diévara temple at Tanjore and on the Chélésvara temple at M Gipiedi The orthoyraphics| 
peculiarities are not many and we may therefore notice the fow striking ones.  Distinetiog 
between @ and v is made by impressing a gentle curve at the bottom of the former; 
see kudaba occurring in ll. 6 and 10 in which d is found; compare it with v occurring in 
chhava inl. 8. Thelong tinsecondary vowels is written with a distinet, loop, which the shor 
has not; ¢.g., darganiyau in 1.10; in nayey nl. 22, ete. Pith rence 44 also made betweey 
short and long secondary symbols of the consonant mi ¢.7q., né meeade? in l, J4: mine 
occurring in ll. 38,39, etc. The letter i has the secondary joined ti fon the top of it; 
compare °pdpi occurring in 1. 23, padiin 1, 25, prntrand y dhe ia b. Gh ata, 

The document belongs to the 16th year of the reign of Parnkesirivernian Tttamachdla, 
déva and records that, while the king was seated in the south Chitt ira-mandapa in the 
palace at Kachchippédu, the adhikdrin, Nakkan Kanichehan lines Solcnuivenda-vélar of 
Sikkar, requested His Majes:y that, as the grants mode to and tnjoyed by the deity of U're. 
gam had not been regiscerc d, they might be reduced te writing in proper form. The king 
commissioned this same adiikdrin to attend to this business, Ther upon, this specially 
deputed officer examined all the old records and, after puttin Hira. 'f preprarky equipped 
with the details of the income and expenditure, makes the necessary drraneements, 

The items of income according to the inscription ary :-— 

(1) Taxes on articles sold by weight or by measure in the eitwed KRoachehipypddn, 

(2) The produce of the lands purchased from the temple fund: in the following places = 

(@ In Tundunukkachchéri, the plot of lund on the south of Sendaraipettans the 
cheruvu north of Kadidikkundil and Va akkilekundi], which ox in the ¢njovment of 
Kénériy ar. 

(6) Bought from the citizens of Kachvhippédu, th: plota of lame coated Chitravall. 
pperufijeruvu, Léka-maraya-pperufijeruyu, 

(3) Interest on the following amounts lent ont from the temple treasury to the 
following public bodies :— 











| Kalndjas. Interest, 
(a) To the sabha of. Ariyarpperumbikkam  ., 20") MWY ka lis 
(5) Do © Ulaiydr MN) 130 do. 
{c) Do. OlukkaippAkkam oF a4 1 Al.—4 mj4 
(dq) To the inhabitants of Kambulinpfdi wi 444 
(e) Do. Adiminappadi or 3 vo 
(f) Do. Kafichakuppidiyar .. 30) ate ee 
(9) Do. Brruvalichchari i Is J 


(4) Taxes on houses situated in the suburbs of SéMniyamin at the rate of 1 ndld and 
1 ulakku of oil and 2 ndfis of rice, | 





be ilar on el * ek pe ee | 


; tina Soo t athaethatine ain enmenentanea tn wtb cnliid Temla ha ane tndtaeoath eae a4 
a dons pee aa is edited from improssions kindly furnished ts sae ty Air. Palsur Phurstan, Super 
aGG, aah she Madras Museum, in 1005. Though this copperplate prunut was netieed aa for back a 
y overnment Epigraphist, Ootacamund, soving that nothing was dove towerds publiahing the 


same, [ applied for i i ‘ he . ; 
ee cE aaa to Mr. Thurston whe under tho orders of the Government readily supplied 


4 Ki and mj stand for kalasju and mohjadi reapootively. 
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From the amounts realised from these four sources the following expenditure has to be 
incurred :— | 
No. Item of Expenditure. kddi. padakku. nali. kl. = mj. 
| @ year. 
1.. Rice offering to the god of Uragam three times a 


day ae, ng 3 6 ‘ 
2. Two different vegetables to do. 4 ‘ 
3. Ghee, a wlakku a day 5 . 
4. Curds threetimes at a uri for suo occasion 3 : 
5.  Betel leaves and nuts three times a day .. 3 
6. Firewood do. 2 
7. Pay of the officiating priest at one padatin paddy 
per diem and five kalaiijus of gold per annum : 
jor cloths .. - xs * a a Ss J aie 5 
8. Do. his assistant et 6 ndlis a day and 1 
kalatju of gold a year for cloths .. ag - és 6 ] is 
9. Do. guard of the temple at one kurunz of 
paddy per diem and two kalaijus of gold per 
annum for cloths .. i ze l ve 2 aie 
10, Pay of the two gardeners at one ae Unt and ee 
ndlis a day,and one kalaiju of gold a year for 
clozhs, for each sy. “i 3 a 2 3 
ll. Achicua: -piija on each Saikranti at 1} Kalaitjus 
of gold, for twelve months, 15 &l. ee ahs - ar 15 
12. Forsandal and incense at 4 yona month; for 
one year, 14 1. is oe sf ite 14 ‘ie 
13. Three baths per diem ; for the whole vent 3 aon i a ‘a q 
14. Three cloths for the deity for a = one dinate 
of gold a ‘ 55 “ak 7 os I 
15. Pay of Musicians as ander « — 
(z) One big-drummer .. 
(ob) Two small-drummers 
(c) One player on karadikai 
(d) Do. tdlam .. 
(e) Do. Sekandikat 
(f) Do. kdlam 
(9) Do. KA-MGNt — se ie ws 
Total number, nine persons, 150 kddis of 
paddy per annum due as interest from the 
sabha of Ulaiyar and the lands purchased - 
from the citizens of Kachchippédu and 
Tundunukkachohéri -. 150 Si ne ie 
16. Pay of cleaners and sweepers of tne temple Bee- | 
| mises, per diem 3 ndlis .. ae .  &§ oe ee 
17, For the two deities set up in the Karikkdla-te rri:— 
(a) Rice offering for each at 6 ndlis three 
times a day, for both the deities .. oT 6 ; . 
(b) Vegetables three times a day ss ia. hs se F 


(c) Fuel L ae er te) a6 eF ee A, 
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No. Item of Expenditure. kidt. padakku. ndli. Wo mi. 
& year, 
(¢) Ghee three times a day, one uwlakku at 5 | 
ndlis of paddy be a i ie 5 
(2) Twolamps, oneforeach deity, at one uri of 
ghee <a si ie ie SO 1 4 


(f) Sandal and incense at 1 mj. per mensem, 
for one year .. Ne ie “ Sat. 28 4 ‘ . Dp 
We have seen above, under the heading of income, that the two following were get apart 
for @ festival to be celebrated in the month of Chittirai, lasting seven dayg; viz., the interest 
on 200 ka! zi jus of gold amounting te 30 kalatjus, the taxes on houses in the suburbs of Sélani. 
yamam amounting to some quentity of oil andrice. The expenditure on the firs; item was 
arranged as follows :— 


Oil consumed in burning torches, etc. ar os -- 7 kelatjus, 
Flowers and sandal a . be - ” 
To the dévaradiydre os ve os a = ~ &§& se 
Feeding Brahmans oe 10 a 


To the bearers of the palanquin of the deity and to the spo- 
cially invited musicians .. - sa or 1—5 
. Total gold .. 30 kalaijue. 

The accountant of Sélaniyamam was to keep accounts for this temple, and the remuners. 
tion for his service was to be one kurunt of paddy per diem and two kuliiijus of gold a yoar, 

A perpetual lamp was to be burnt from the interest on the sum of 25 Katatjus borrowed 
by the Saikarappadiyar of Tranajayappadi, Rkavirappadi and Vamanappadi, The evening 
lamp was to be burnt from the oi] collected from the inhabitants of $61 fniyamam, 

Now about the extra expenses on account of the two duition Already mentioned : 

(1) For bathing them on the Uttardyana Seikramanam and (hittirai Vishu, for the 

torch bearers and banner carriers and the Parushaindyanmdara, one tint of paddy, 

(2) For him who arranges the ghéshthi, one tint and one padakku, 

(3) For piéja, half a kalaiju of gold, 

Besides these, other items of expenditure might be incurred livhtly over and above 
the arrangements herein made. If any obstacle occurred in the proper managoment of the 
temple affairs, those of the eighteen nddus were to xcttlothe differcnyes, The offiecrs in charge 
of this city, the 4 tiat-vdriyar, (the municipal membors), the members of the (sabha of) Brruvali 
chchéri and of Kafijagappadi were to audit the temple accounts immuedistely after the festivil 
was over. Those of the above-mentioned chéris alone could nominate the temple guards in 
conformity with the rules laid down in the records kept in the temple. The temple manage 
the guards and the accountant were not to be taxed by the city. If the tomple authoritie 
were not able to obtain, for the conduct of the piija, the Bervicus of those who had already 


learnt to offiviate as temple priests, they should aypoi } . 
versed Ths oaaay ¥ ppoint only such Brahmans ag are wil 


‘This document was written at the command of the adhikéri 
we? praeorpe pre of Travirappadi, belonging to this city, 
"4 end of the inscription a statemont is mado that the oitize < 

ms of Kachchi 
gold a plot of land called Mar&japporuftjeruvu to tho temple of Cragam. ‘i 
_ ane engraver of this document, who has done his duty most satisfactorily and splendidly, 


Was one Arandangi Pérmigaviran alias So f 
tree ar about the bs 
| WG shell turn our attention to the historical side of it, eee aay eae 


+ Po 


n by madhyasthan Narpattey 
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The king Parakésarivarman Uttamachéladéva, to whose reign this record belongs, must 
evidently be later than Pardkésarivarman Para4ntaka who took Madirai and flam, an 
epigraph of whose 18th year is quoted herein. We know from some other inscriptions that 
Rajar4ja I bore the surname Uttamachéladeva,® but he was a Rajakésarivarman. Therefore 
the Uttamachéladéva of the present grant must be different from Rajaraja I, for the person 
mentioned in the present grant was, as we already stated, a Parakésarivarman. We know on 
other epigraphical evidence that Madurdntaka, the son of GandarAditya, was also known by - 
the name of Uttamachéladéva. In No. 199 of the collection of the Epigraphist with the 
Government of Madras for the year 1901, we read ‘ Pardntakan Madéviyar, the queen of 
Gandaradityadéva, alias the great queen of the Sembiyan, (the Chéla),—the queen who had 
the fortune to bear as her son Madurantakadéva alias Uttamachéladéva ’.6 Almost the same 
terms are employed in describing this queen in two other records, one of Tiruvakkarai and the 
other of Uyyakkond4n-tirumalai. The former runs thus :—‘ Sembiyan Madéviyar, the 
queen of Sri Gandaradityadéva,—the queen who had the fortune to bear Uttamachéladé va’. 
The latter reads, ‘ Pirantakan Madévadigal alias Sri Sembiyan Madévi, the queen who bore 
Madurantakadéva alias Uttamachéladéva.8 From these quotations it is clear that 
Madurantaka, the son of Gandaraditya, went by the name of Uttamachéladéva. As the 
names Parakésari and Rajakésari are alternately borne in the Chola dynasty, they must . 
have belonged to the kings of that dynasty as follows :— 


Parakésari Parantaka I, 


re a ee en 
Rajakésari Gandaraditya Arimjaya 
Rajaditys. 
Parakésari Madu- Paraéntaka IT, 
rintaka alias Utta- 
machéladéva. 


Réjarajadéva I. 
Rajakésarivarman. 
Again, an inscription of the 24th year of the reign of Raéjaraja I., found in the Daruké- 
vanésvara temple at Tiruppalatturai, actually quotes an inscription of the 13th year of 
Uttamachéladéva, No doubt the Uttamachéladéva here must refer to Madurantaka, the 
king to whose reign the Madras Museum plates belong.® Sir Walter Elliot describes two coins 
with the legend Uttamachdéla, and Mr. Venkayya also mentions in his Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for the year 1904 that Dr. Hultzsch describes several bearing the same legend, 
in both Nagari and Grantha ; some of these it would appear are attributable to the king of 
our record, while others are said to belong to the reign of Réjéndrachéladéva I, All these 
facts conclusively prove that, prior to RAéjaraja I, there lived a king named Uttamach dladéva, 
and that he was identical with Madur4antaka. 
The date of this king is obtained by No. 265 of the collection of the Madras Epigraphist 
for 1907, It belongs to the Mah4liigasvamin temple at Tiruvidaimaruditr andis dated in 
Kali year 4083, in the 13th year of the reign of Uttamachéladéva alias Parakésarivarman, 








5 An inscription in the Siva temple at Tiruvaéi near Trichinopoly which ag this king by the name 
Uttamachdladéva. 

6 “ Sri Gandaradittadévar nambirattiyar Pirfntakan mfédévadigal Pirittiyar Rentions madéviy ar 
magan&na Madurantakadévarana Uttamasdladévarai tiruvayiru-vaykka-udaiya Pirattiy ar.’ 

7No. 200 of 1904; “Sci Gandarfdittadévar nambirattiyar Sri Uttamasdladévaraittiruvayiru- 
vaykka udaiya Pirattiyar Sri Sembiyan mAdéviyar.” 

8 No. 95 of 1892; ‘“Madurantakadévarima Sri Uttamadéladévarai tiruvayiru-vaykka- ~udai ya 
Pirattiyar Pirantakanmaédé vadigalins Sri Sombiyap mad éviyar.” 

9 No. 276 0f 1903.” 
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From this, the date of his accession is inferred as 969-70 4.D. The last known dato of thig 
king is ‘he [6th year, which corresponds, to 985, the year in which, we know, Rajaraja ] 
spe the throne. Hence it is very likely that Madurdntaka dicd that year and wag 


succeeded by his nephew R&jaraja. 

Another inscription, No. 325 of 1905, mentions that Madurantaka’s wife was the daughter 
of a Miladudaiyar, and we know from the aiden and Tiruvala: ida wrtnts that his son 
was Gandarddityadéva. He led a very pious life, visiting anil webbing right the affairs of 
several temples and singing their praises. A decade of hiy verses is invladed in the collection 
of hymns called the Tiruvisatppa.'© 


The TiruvAlangadu plates state that the people urged Rijariy ® Ito take up the 
reins of the government, but that he sternly refuse to accept their kind solicitwtions, saying 
he would not take up the sovereignty as long as his uncle, Jlulurdantiuke, was fond of ruling, 
It is said that eventually Arumolidéva, (Rajardjadéva [), was dnointed is heir-aoparent, 
even while Madurantaka was ‘ bearing the burden of the konagdain.? ‘This step might have 
been taken by Madurantaka on perceiving what directiun ifet inviinativgs of his son 
Gandaraditya took.1! From amongss the younysters he secs to have pled up the fittest 
and the most popular, Rajaraja I, to be his succcysor. 

Uttamachéla’s mother was called Pirdutaken Witevadigal adess semhinan Mah adéviyay, 
She seems, like her grand-son, to have been & very piousdady, She built a number of 
temples for Siva ; for instance, the Chantramiaulisvara temple at Piruvakicsrai,t2 the 
Apatsahayésvara temple at Aduturai,’? the Tiruvapeacri tuple at ‘Piruvarir, otet4 
were built by her, Some of these constructions were completed in the reign of Rajardja 
I., and therefore she seems to havo survived hor son Madurantaka aml to have lived 
_ fairly long during the reign of Rajardja I. 


In connection withthe name of the mother of Madurfntaka, Mr. Venkayya has 
committed a mistake. He speaks of hor a3 Udaiyapirattivar adiaa Senrbivan Madeviyar ts 
The compound Vayiru-vdytial means ‘becoming pregnant with > or * tariss ao. and 
so’; hence ‘ Uitamachiladéva, at vayrru-vdykka-udaiyt-piniteiyir * mews tho ieon who had 
the honour of bearing Uttamachdladéva as her son,’ This wronsy interpretition hus brought 
into existence an altogether fictitious queen named Udwiye Pirattivar. ‘Phe phrase 
vayiru-vdytial occurs in several places in Tumil literary works; ¢.y., in Piramal Tirumeli, 
the saint Kulaéékhara addresse; Sri Rama as ‘ Kauselai-tan mani vayirevdytbenird | 1 





_ The inscription refers to transactions thet took place on the following occasions :— 
(1) In the 22nd year of the reign of K8-Parakésarivarinan. 
(2) In the 9th year of the reign of K6-Vidsaiya-Kampavarman . 
(3) In the 16th year of the reign of Ké.Parakésorivarm an, 
(4) In the 18th year of the reign of Sri Parakésarivarman who took Madirai and Tlam. 


Of these, the transactions that took place in the first two reigns, are said to have been 
found engraved on the wall of the temple. 

10 His has sung a decade of verss beginning with minadr-uruva-mdl, Ho visited the torsipaler at ‘TIkkall- 
Vallam (Tiruvallam, near Kat padi) set right the affairs of the templu and bathed the central wiring with 
1,000 pots full of water. He set up an image of Siva in the temple at Guiliuiuliam, ote. (4. 2. 2., Vol. HY, 
p- 102, and No. 222 of 1903 respectively.) 

11 Hp. Ann. Bep. for 1906, p. 68, para. 16, 12 No, 200 of 1904. 
1S No. 357 of 1907... ae i& No. 571 of 1904 
18 Bp. Ann, Rep, for 1904, p- 11, para, 20, 16 Perumal Tiruranli, tuh Dood, v. 1. 
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One of us has shown elsewhere that Kampavarman must have ruled only after Paraké. 
sarivarman PardntakaT.17 Dr. Hultzsch takes him to bea brotherof Nripatuigavarman,18 
We are inclined to take the Parakécarivarman mentioned thrice in this record to be identical 
with Parantaka who took Madirai and jlam. 

The following are the names of places mentioned in the inscription :—Oragam, Tun. 
dunukkachchéri, Kambulanp4édi, Adim4ne ppadi, Kafijake ppadi, Ktram, Olukkaippakkam, 
Erruvalichchéri, Ranajayappadi, Ekavirappadi, Vamaneppadi, Sdlaniyamam, and Kachchip. 
pédu. Of these, Kiram and Olukkaippakkam excepted, all others appear to have been the 
names of the various querters in Kachchippédu, which is a modified form of the name of 
Kafichipuram. The Vishnu temple at Cragam has been praised by the Vishnava saints, 

‘Tirumalisai and Tirumangniy4lvars:!2 The village of Kiram is situated at a distanco of 
six milesfrom Kaéfichipuram, and is famous as the birth place of Srivatsachinna-miéra, better 
known as Kirattélvan, who was the foremost of the disciples of Sri Ramanuja, and who wrote 
down the §r?-Bhishya to the dictation of Rémanuja. It is in this place that Vidyavinita _ 
Pallava built e temple for PinakapAni, under the name of Vidy4vinita-Pallava-Param ésvara- 
garam. Olukkaippakkam is perhaps identical with Ozhakkélpattu in the Conjeovaram 
taélaka of the Chingleput District. 

In the course of this inscription we come across the name T’élachcheviyar Blakkaiyar. 
We are unable to say if itis the name of a single person or of aclass of men. The first member 

_of this compound literally means ‘ he or they with ears unbored ’ ; the second means, ‘ he or 
they whose hands shall not receive (alms and such like things),’ It is said that their line 
became extinct, a statement which precludes the taking of these for an order of recluses. 
After they became extinct, in the suburb of Sélaniyamam, which was enjoyed by them free 
of taxes by royal sanction, a number of people seem to have squatted. Since the abolition of 
taxes on Sélaniyamam was solely for the benefit of the Hlakkaiyar, the small taxes mentioned 
in an earlier part of the paper were levied upon these squatters, for the benefit of the temple, 

The inscription informs us that there were three images in the temple of Uragam, one the 
principal deity and two others in a querter of the temple called the Karik4la-terri.20 This 
latter word means a pial, a raised platform. The platform seems to have been named after 
Karikala, one of the early sovereigns of the Chéla dynesty. There is also a likelihood of its 
being called after some later member of the same dynasty, for we know other kings, who 
bore the same name as that early king, reputed to have built the embankment of the 
Kavéri. | | 

The fact that the festival is mentioned to be of seven days’ duration, seems to indicate 
that the tantra that was followed in theservice of temple was the Vaikhdnasa and not 
Péichardtra system. The lattor was systematically introduced in almost all the impor tant 

Vishnu temples in Southern India by RAaménuja. 

The present inscription is of more than merely historical interest, in that we learn a good 
deal about the state of civilisation of the times, what the staff generally employed in temples 
in those days was, what tho qualifications of the officiating priests were, etc., ete. We have 

also some knowledge of the comparative value of bazar articles and the rate of interest and 

other similar mattars. The rate of interest does not appear to be constant : it must be 
admitted that in some instances it was rather heavy. Interest was received either in money 


Or grain. 
en 




















17 Christian Oollege Muguzine for 1905. 

18 Hp, Ind., Vol. VII, p. 196. 

19 Vers3s beginning with ‘ ninr-irundu ydja-nidi’ and ‘ nin radendaiy-Oragatty' of Tirumaligaiyalvar 
(vv. 63-4 of Tiruchchanda-viruttam), and ‘ Niragatidy ’ (Liruneduniandsgam, v. 8), ‘ kalledutie (abid. , v. 
13), ‘madi] Kachchiy-Oragamé ’ (Siniya-tirumadal. 1. 69). “ Dragattulluvanat (Periya Tirumagal, 127). | 

20 These might be the guds at Tirukkaéragam and Toniniragam, sung by Tirumatigaiyalvar. 
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First Plate: First Side. 

afi a a det gradaemisaraete | [ ay) aan sae — 

aaa TT ANMTSMAZ AWELT GM Teawagar =77-— 

H AAT Teaeataracale F EAI A jaetia qeagasiateaeqail ar J— 

rreay Rear TEN AAAI Bagg aavaat— 

TWeIaehtat seaman a Ul a | csr atarax — 

my TAe eal a | cage: =| araeeqarie ast agazafeacarg— 

SB TeaqrAaygesy = faatedseceersrns a— 

et usenet axa agdzaritar gana isan — 

eer aT TCTgeTAaTT [ | * | eraenaemeer at PraxaT— 

ae: areal Beara Ieyata: [1 X* ] wsTaraarsyg— 

ASAT aC: HAM Taqaaaa: [ iy J— 
Sri K6-ppara- 
késaripanmar-4ana sri Uitamaséladévarkku yandu padinfravadu Udai- 
yar Kachchippéttu k6yilin-ull4l terkil Chittira-mandapett-clun- 
daruli irukka adig&rigal Sélamavénda.vélar Emberumian ik-Kachchippéttu 
Oragattu ninrarulina Dévarkku ik-Kachchippéttuk-kdl-nirai kiliyam kala- 
Javu [kéJli[yu]m ivarkku pégamay varum marrum ittévarkké Kachehippéttum Tu- 
n{dunujkkachchériyilum vilai kondudaiya bhitniyum marrum poli- 
ittullanavum munbu ittévarkku nivandafi-jeydildam uivi- 
] nivandafi-jeyyavum ik-Kachchippéttu irandu déri ittévaruchei- 
ya srikariyan-kadaikanavum arulichcheyvad-enr;u vinnappai- jevya i- 
k-Kachchippéttu Oragattu ninraralina déverkku ivvar kOl-nipai kiliynm kAlala 
vu kéliyum vilai kondudaiya bhimigalum poliittullanavam niyé (y) ni 
vandafi-jeyviy-enrum ivvtr Kam bulanpadiyum Adimfinappadiyum i- 
vvirandu sériyum i dévar srikériyam-frayavum ipparisu nivandai-jeyga V-en- 

Second Plate: First Side. 

rum arulichcheyya adig4ri Sikkar-udaiyan Nakkan Kanichchan-ana S6- 
lamivéndavélin vinnappattal hivandafi-jeyvittapadi [I/*] kilala- 
vu kiliyum kél-nirai kdliyum i dévar vilai kond-udaiya nilanpalil 
pogamum i dévar poli-dttu silalékhaippadi K6pParakésaripanmarku 
yandu irubatt-irandivadu Kitratétu sabbaiyarum Ariyorperumbakkattu 











‘Sabbaiyaérum konda pon iruntrr-aimbadin kalafjinukku 


tangalar enn4lip-porkalal 6rattai nalaikku attakke- 
[da]va polisgai nell aiffidrrukkadiyum Ulaiy dr sabhayar sila- 
lékhaippadi konda pon aimbadin kaladjinal 6rattai nfilai- 
kku élakkakkadava poligai nellu ndrraimbadin kidiyum Ké-vi- 
Saiya Kampapanmarku yandu onbadavadu Olukksipakkattu sabhai- 
yar silalékhaippadi kondu kadava pon irubattundéy-kaladjinal ora- 
: Second Plate: First Sido. 
thal nalaikkida-kkadava polisai-ppon kalafijé nalu mafijadiyum ni- 
vandaiijeydapadi [I*] tiruvamirdu minru sandikku nol mukkuruni arundliyu- 
m kariyamudu irandukku manru sandikku ne] nanaliyum neyyamudu nisudam 


ad 


A ee re een ey ee eet Se 


_ 41 From inked impressions kindl ae ite : 
y furnished by Mr. K af s ‘(rimtende | 
Government Central Myseum, Madras, as (gar ‘Thurston, Superintendent ot the 
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ulakkinukku nel aififidliyum tayiramudu pédu uriyaga mtmru sandikku [ta-] 


yiramudu n4li-urikku nel munnéliyum adaikkaéyamudu minyu sandikku 
nel munnfliyum viraginukku nel irun4liyum a4radikkum 

véda-brahmanan oruvanukku nel padakkum ivanukkn pudavai-mudal 
éréttai nalaikku pon aifigalafijum parichérakafi-jeyyu-m4ni oruvanukku 
nel arundliyum ivanukku pudavai mudal é6rattai nalaikku pon 

kalafijum tirumeykapp4n oruvanukku nigada-nel kuruniyum ivanu- 

kku pudavai mudal érattai ndlaikku pon-iru-kalafijum nandavanam ulap- 
p&r iruvarkku nisada-nel kuyuni nanaéliyum ivargalukku pudavaikku pon 


Third Plate : First Side. 


kalafijum Sankiranti onrinukku 4charyya pisanai utpada pon kalafijéy kala- 
ga Sankiranti pannirandinukku pon padinain-galafijum tirameyppichchu- 
kkum tirupugaikkum tingal araikk4l ponnaga é6r4ttai nalaikku 

pon kalafijaraiyum tirunamanigai minrukku érattai ndlaikku po- 

n mukkalum tirupparigatjam minrukku érattai nélaikku pon kalai- 

jum ugachchagal talaipparai onrum maddali irandum karadigai on- 

rum talam onrum égekandigai onrum kélam irandum kai- 

mani onrumaga 4] onbadinukku pudavai mudal-utpada Ulaiir poli- 

Attu nel ndrraimbaddin-kadiyum Kachchippéttu nagarattaérpakkal vilai ko- 
ndudaiya nilattil Chittiravalli-pperufijeruvana pattiyum Tundv- 
nukkachché6riyil vilai kondudaiya nilattil mét{u madagaru pafija 
Sendaraippottan nilattukku vadakkil tadi minrum Kadadikun- 


Third Plate: Second Side. 


diflijn vadakkil cheruvuyv-onrum palla madag4ru p4fija nilatiul 

Kénériyér pégattil vadakkil kundilum4ga tadi aifijinal pa- 

tti nilamumaéga innilam irandu pattiyum ippoliytittu nel nar- 
raimbadin-kadiyum uvachchargal onbadinmarkku nivandamagavum [ | *] tirune- 
lukkiduvarkku nisada-nel munndliyum Karikala-terriyil iruvar Dévark- 

ku mianru sandikku nisadam-arisiy-arun4liyaga nisadam-arisi kuyuni naé- 

nalikku nel mukkuruni arunéliyum kariyamudu miinru sandi- 

kku nel nanaéliyum viragukku nel munnaliyum mfinru sandikku ney- 

yamudu ulakkinukku nel-nnéliyom iruvar dévarkkum tirunonda-vilakki- 
rendinukku ney-urikku nel kuruni-ndnaliyum tirumeyppfichchukkum 
tiruppugaikkum tingal mafij4di-pponnaga oréttai n&laikku pon pan- 

nirandu mafijadiyum ivviruvar dévarkkum nivandhamaégavum [|*] KépParakésaripa- 


Fourth Plate: First Side. 


nmarkku yandu padinaéravadu Kachchippé[t]tu Oragattu ninyarulina dévarpakkali- 
vvir Kambulanpédiyaér konda pon elubattu mukkalafijaraiyum A- 

dimanappadiyar konda pon elubattu-mukkalafijaraiyum Kafi[ja]ga- 

ppadiyar konda pon muppattaiigalafijum Eyruvalichchériyar 

konda pon padinen-kalafijum agappon iruntrru-kkalafi- 

jinukku kalafijinvay pilavu-polisaiyaga érattai na- 


. Jlaikku vanda polisai-ppon muppadin-kalafiju ippo- 


n muppadin-kalafijum i dévar Chittirai tiruvilivukku nivandafijeyda 
padi tiruvilé élundlaikkum ennaikku pon élu-kalafijum élu ndlaikku né- 
ru pavum naru s4ndukkum pon irukalafijum élundlum kétti sey- 
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Lines 1—11. (In) the sixteenth year of 
Uttamachdladéva, when His Majesty was ple 
in the palace at Kachchippédu, the adhilg 





a) ‘The Sanskrit portion has been left 
oh Contains Cecurs iti the Taxail portion of 
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= Sanna 
yum dévaradiyarkku korrukkum pisanaikkum-aga pon ai ‘galafijum élu 

naélum bréhmana-bhdéjanattukku anraddagattal ner-kondu 

| - Fourth Plate: Seeond Side. 

dtiuvadana pon padin(ka)kalafijum dévar pallichehivigai kavuiij ivi- 
gaiyarkkum girappu vanda uvachcharkkum eu niijaikku pon kalatijum 
kandaliva pon aipgalsfiju Agappon nér tiruvilavu kku Vilakku pi. 

dippSrum kodi eduppdrum Kambulanpadiyaérum Adi m ‘ina ppadiyarum 
Erruvalichchériyérum Kafijagappaédiyarum i dévar Sériyana Sdliniva- 

mattu munbulla Télachcheviyarina Rlakkaiyar echeharramai. 

yil ivvélakkaiyyar pirvva-marjj4di irai iruk[ka] kadava rallimat. 

yil ichchérikku-ppurattu ninru vandérina kudigalat manalyal tifigal ngli | 
uwlakk-ennaiyum irrun4li arigiynm i dévarkké(y)-i rai yaga kondu marru inna. 
garafjuttine irai eppérpattadum kollAdidagavuns| oT iver idanri mar. 

ru iraikéttinar Geigai idai Kumari idai seycliir Seva pesincholva: 

daégavum enru ipparisu Madiraiyum !amuin-gonds sri Pare sésiriyunmarku. 

| Fifth Plate : First Side. 

yandu padinettavadu ikachchipéttu nagarattar sews, vy atvastha ip padiy&(y) i- 
dévarum ivargalai iviraiyé(y) kolvadayavium ichche ivar i dévarkku 

kanakku iduvadagavum ivannkku i dévar handaratis nismels ia kurtuni nellum, 
anduvarai irukaladiju pon iduvadagavum [ *] ivvir frsyajayappadi Kkavirap. 
padi Vamana Sarkare Saikazappadis umayen nuda Aeei-chie | int curapadiy@rum 

konda pon 

irupadin-kalafijinal munbu ninra séri yaré kadava nonda-vileh ken. 

rum Sdélaniyamatiarattum ennai sand vilakkerip: olde ve [ *] ira. | 
ndu srikéyilu] dévargalai Uttaramayane Saryrantivin Chittir Vishuvum sna- 
panam atjuvadarkum tiruvilavirku vilakku-ppidiptdrhsin hadi edukkum-aluk 
kum tirumuyyam pugunda parushai-nadyaamirky arisi tu bivur .oshti seydann. 
kku arigu tunippadakkum pujanii-ppoy arai-kkals He eeryrin srikoyilu] 
kuraivullana nivandam paradé kandalivile seyvadaeavur ittévur srik iri 

[yujm idaiytrnllana padinetty nabiryarmné kadai khandn tirnedu Jurteltt, a. 
ragavum|||*] ififlagaratty nagaram-alvanum Attar varivecim [4 rreivittie® hérivérum 
Kafjagappadiyarum ittévarvisam alinded dudutGrunn Hiruvilichehe ye. 
valavé kenakku kanbadagavum ichchubtappmarge irandi ACTUV PI «ova ban 
dérattu vaitte nivandan-gondu tirumely Jkdppu iduvadays suis {..*, .bbévar 


ed 





m kadsikkambarsiyum tirumeykappanaiyum kannk Reluduvagysi. 

yum nagaramé javasthai seydu ipaikolla-pperdlalivcevum! ¥} 4, tke i 
lukku grikéyil nam bay nirambinarai-ppirdduvidil Verdin vaake Prd 
hmananaiyé dradikka iduvadagavum ippartsa iwelivieriotiicw vilr-Gvis cad be e 
lai Seydén ififiagara tt-Travirappadi mach yasthan Narputtenivira Maigaldditta- ’ : 
nén eluttul||*] ikKachchipéttu nagarathirpakkal vilai kerda sila Oldg.- 


_ marayapperufijeruvil kilakkil mér-miguilikkuraiva wi pile: virmi-Liuduttdm mf 


nagarattdm|)|*] inda s4gsanem eluttu vettina Arusha Portigevirand oo, 
Translation? = 
(the reign of) the king Parakéswrivarman oka 
astxl to be seated in the suath (Chittiva-mandapa 
rin, Choly-n avenda-veliy, (humbly) submitted 
out of the translating te it: is peo datary and na what litte 
the dyucument, = 
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thus :—‘‘ My lord ! 23 The t2xe3 on (articles) weighed in the helanes and on (articles) 
measured by the foot, which belong to the deity who is plea.ed to standin the temple of 
Oragam ; the (lands) that are in the enjoyment of this deitv and which were purchased, 
for this same god, at Kachchippédu and Tuncdunukkachehéri and besides these, the 
(amounts) that carry Interest, were not in past times rockiced ta WHT ing ;°4 therefore, may 
' jt please your majesty to commantl that these muivht be reduced to writing and the p-ople 
of the two chéris belonging to Kavhehippedu be made to look after the business of (of the 
temple of) this god.” Tha king was pleased to guminnd so! Bo the reduviay to Writing 
the (enjoyment of the ) taxes on (article) weighed in fle lalanee and those lnavbstrenl Ty 
the foot, the lands purchased and those items that feteh interest, done by yourself, 
Be it also arranged that the (people of) Raunoithinpad? ane Adindanuppdadi, the twe 
chéris belonging to this town (Kachehippiday, shout sevutinise the Diusimess of (the 
temple of) this god.” 

This is what was written (as the resuls) of the prayer of the adiifirdu, Nikhin Kani. 
chchan alias Chéla-miivénda-vélir of Sikkrr :--~ 

(The following isthesevounto ) the tioxcs on (artieles) Weithod in the badanee and 
measured by the foot and thse produwe vf the dans parehiwsud fav the deity (or in the same 
of the deity) and the Interest-Duwring anaounts of plas afod, ian poebhiored frons stone 
inscriptions :— 

In the twenty-second year of the roiga of tly RHE Daaksined varia, thee gold reoajyed 
by the sabhas of Karam and Ariyar-pp:unabilkican Cs) two fandved aad dity daiijuy of 
gold ; the paddy, that has to be measured us imburest om tlais Meet, as tive: faaedmeadk oad 
fifty kddis of paddy per annum. 

__ - The gold received, according to tho stau9 inseription, by the sabe of Ulaiyar ia fifty 
kalofjus ; the paddy, that hay ty b+ msasursd ag interest om this AW ik tna dred sed fifty 
kddig a year, 

(In) the ninth year of the (r wighn of) king Vinuiya Rampavarioun, the Bild eevoived, secopd. 
ing to the stone record, by the sable of Ohikkaippakkan ia twenty-four kafaiijuas the gold, 
that has to be paid as intureston t'tin AIG, is aera to boone Asatja and four mrijddis, 
. pena 25—65, (Thisis how the above inoome was urrangad to ba spont and aveori- 
ingly) reduced to writing :--~ 

For rice offerings three times ado ¥, the (quantity of) paddy (ganetiouod for this Pur poae ia} 
three kuyunis and six n4tiis i lor tw Vagotrablos this tinea a day, paddy, throes wi'igs ancl for 
ghee daily ulakku, puddy five weiss curds vb wed oek tian, theo time a dav, ons ails 
and a uri, paddy thre: ndiis: batel lowves wad waits thei a ey, poddy throw wi'ia: for the 
bréhman who does the drdthana, (the quiinuity of) pacdly (bo be given daily is) o paudakku : 
and for his alothes, five balan jus of wold anuuall y ; for the youny niu (a bradmachiri A) who duis 
the subordinate services of thy bumple, paddy (per digi) six adfia: and fer him for clothes, 
Sonually a kalanju of gold ; fur the ten plo wuwed, peblaly daily one kur wti and for his clothes, 
two halon jus & year ; for two persons who labour in the flower-garden, paddy per diem one 
kur aide and four ndfis and for wlothes for these one kalaiju of gold a year : for twelve Saik- 
rantis, including the dchirys.pija, fifteen Aulatjus ot tho rate of a kalodju and w quarter of 
gold for each Sankranti : for sandal and incense ut the rate of a cighth of & pon por TRAIN , 
ea aa eee i half Kalan jus :for bathing the image thrive daily, ‘hreo-fourths of a pon 

UI ; 101ans (ag under :—); for the (sounder of tho) talai-pparai, one man ; the 
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be anda aeetmabtininniiete diem mabe ne 
28 The word emberumdn inight be taken in the Vooative tase and trauelated, as it hin been tlugae, ra 
addressing the Eing, or taken as a noun in, Bppudition with Urayatte nin raliyadévar, 
24 mbandham means not simply binding, but uluo a literary curnpusitiun, Hence it has been taken 
aa reducing to writing. 
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maddali, two ; the karadikat, one ; the édlam, one ; the sekandikat, one ; the kdlam, one: 
and the kai-mani, one ; thus the (total number of) men (is) nine : for these, Including the 
clothing, annually a hundred and fifty kddis of paddy which is got from the sabha of Ulai | 
as interest (on the sum they have borrowed from the temple) and the block of land called ths 
Chitravalli-pperufijeruvu, one of the plots of land purchased from the citizens of Kachohip, 
pédu and the three tadzs of land in the northern portion of the plot called the Sendaraipottan 
watered by the canal coming from the higher sluice ; the northern cheruvu in (the plot af) 
the land called Kadadi-kk-undil together with the northern kundil of the land which is in th, 
enjoyment of Kénériya4r and which is watered by the canal issuing from the lower Sluice » 
(thus making a total of) five tadi andin terms of pattis, two pattis ; (this land), together with thy 
(above mentioned) one hundred and fifty kddzs of paddy received as interest, shall be Written 
down in the name of the musicians, nine in number : for those that clean the (the temple 
precincts), daily three ndéfis of paddy. 

Lines 65-72. For the deities on the KarikAla-teryi ; for rice offerings thrice a day, at 
six nélis each time, the quantity of rice (amounts to) a kurunt and four nalis daily ; for 
this, paddy three kurunis and six ndjis; for fire-wood, paddy three ndlis: for ghee three 
times a day, one ulakku ; paddy for the same five ndlis: for the two deities, for two perpetual. 
lamps, ghee at one uri, paddy for it, one kuruntand four ndjis; for sandal and incenge for 
one year twelve matjddis at the rate of one mafjddi a month: may this be the written 
arrangement for these two deities. | 

Innes 72-103. (In) the sixteenth year of (the reign of) the king Parakésarivarman, the 
inhabitants of Kambulanp4di, belonging to this city, of Kachchippédu, received from (the 
treasury of) the god, who is pleased to stand in the temple at Uragam in Kachchippédu, 
the sum of seventy-three and a half kalafjus of gold: the gold received from the sabha of 
Adimanappédi is seventy-three and a half kalaaju of gold: the gold received by the citizens 
of Kafijagappadi, thirty-five kalazjus : the gold received by the inhabitants of Erruvalich. 
chéri, eighteen kalafjus: the total gold (thus lent out on interest is) two hundred kalatjus, 
the total of the interest, per annum on the individual sums making up this two hundred 
kalaiju of gold is thirty kalafjus. (This amount was) written down for the celebration of a 
seven days’ festival for this god in the month of Chittirai, thus :—for oil, seven. kalaijus of 
gold : for (sweet) smelling sandal and flowers for seven days, two kalafijus of gold: for the 
food of the dévaradiydr who entertain the ghdshti, and for their (doing) pija (perhaps to the 
god of this temple), five Lalaijus of gold for the seven days : for feeding brahmans all these 
seven days, for (the purchasing) paddy then and there, ten kalaijus : for the bearers of the 
palanquin and for the musicians specially come for the occasion, one kalafiju for the seven 
days : total gold to be spent on these (the musicians 2) is five kalafijus ; the person who carry 
torches and banners shall be the inhabitants of Kambulanp4di, Adimanapp4di, frruvalich. 
chéri and Kafijagappadi. In Sélaniyamam, the chéri belonging to this god, the line of the 
original occupants, Télachcheviyar and Hlakkaiyar, having become extinct, and since the 
Rlakkaiyar were, according to the old arrangement, exempt from all taxes, those that have 
now come from outside and settled down in this chéri are obliged to pay to this god a tax of a 
ndltand a ulakku of oil and two ndJis of rice per mensem ; besides this, the city shall not gather 
any other taxes from these people. Those that would receive any other taxes from them, 
shall make incur all the sin committed between the Ganges and the Kumari. Thus, according 
to the arrangements made by the inhabitants of this city in the eighteenth year of the reign 
of the king Parakéserivarman, who took Madirai and flam, this god shall also levy this.one 
tax alone on these people. The people of these (or of this) chéri shall keep accounts for this 





deity. For (the accountant) a kurunt of paddy per diem and two kalaijus of gold annually 
shall be paid from the temple treasury, The amount of gold taken by the SankarappAdia “ 
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Tranajayappadi, Ekavirappadi and Vamanappédi is twenty Xalafijue ; from (the interest on) 
this amount, the aforesaid chéris shall burn a perpetual lamp (during the day) and from the 
collected from the inhabitants of Sélaniyamam, the evening lamp shall be kepé up. 

Lines 104-108. For the two deitics of the temple ; for bathing them on the Uttardyana- 
Seakranti and Chittirai-vishu, for the carriers of torches and banners and for the parushat- 
nayanmérs, who come to tomple, rico one tint: for him who arranges the ghéshti, rice one 
fini and a padakku ; gold for pitja, half « kalaiju and for any other deficiencies, expenditure 
might be incurred without reference to the written arrangements. 

Lines 108-117. If any hindrances to the services of the temple occur, they shall be settled 
by the people of the sixteen nddws (in assembly), The officer (administering the municipal) 
affairs of this city, the annually elected members (of the sabia) of the city, the inhabitants of 
firruvalichchéri Kafijagappadi, shall, as soon as the festival comes to an end, audit the accounta 
of this temple for the year. The people of the abovementioned chéris shall appoint the temple 
guard according to the rules maintained inthe temple treasury. The citizens shall, themselves 
not resolve to tax those that do the business of the temple, those that keep the account and 
the guard of the temple. If those, that have sorved in temples already as officiating priests, 
cannot be obtained (for the puja of the temple), only a braébman who has studied the védas 
must be appointed (in their place). | 

Lines 117-121, Commanded by these who do the duties of the adhikdrin in this city, 
I, Narpattenndyira-Maiyaladittan, tho madhyasthan of the Iravirappadi, wrote this arrange- 
ment on palm-leaves; this is my signature, The engraver of this édsana is Apandangi 
Pérmigaviran, 
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THE FIGHT AT THE GAUNA OF QUEEN BELA. 
BY tHe rate Dr, WILLIAM OROOKE, O.LE., F.B.A. 
Prefatory Note. 


[Amone the papers loft behind by the late Dr. William Crooke was a MS. account of 
part of the Alhkhand as hoard in «a Northorn Indian village by Rém-Gharib Chaube, As 
any version of this great cycle of legends is of value what Dr. Crooke’s agent collected is now 
published.1] 

Text and Translation. 
1662 

Khabaren hol gaii Padsh&h ko :—~‘ dolé leai Mahoba j&i.” 

Tab bulwailayo Chaundé ko aru, lah kabi Bir Chaubdn. 

Camo news to the king :-—‘‘ (Bel&’s) palankeen has gone to Mahoba.” 

Then he summoned Chaund& and told the news to the Chauhan hero. 

167 

KAdi sawar bhayo hathi par, Chaunda dinho hukm phir&i, 

Titani phauj hati, Chaunda ki ginati met sawé lakh jawan. 

Chaunda sprang upon his elephant and sont his orders round. 

In Chaunda’s reckoning, his army was one and a quarter J4kh* of men. 

168 

Nang Chaundiy4 ne lai lino aur 4gé ko kari payan: 

Jahan pai dola tho Bola ko Chaundé, wah4a gardso jai. | 

Chaundé started as the head of his army, and it went forward 

And where Bela’s palankeen was he surrounded it. 

1 As this is a poem of considerable length, the rendering of each stanza is given after the text. 


4 The numbering seems to refer to aome book. 
* That is, 125,000, 
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So sirmé jo hai dola sang, sanmukh hoe ke dey& jawab :— 

Chori karike tum bhaége han, ab tum khabardar hoe jai.” 

‘¢ The hero that is with the palankeen, come forth and make answer :-— 

As thou hast committed theft and run away, thou must now have care.” 
170 

Sunike bateh y& Chaundé ki, tab Lakhan ne kahi sunai :— 

‘Na ham chori tumhari kinhi, na girah kati Pithauré kyar.”” 

Hearing Chaund&’s words, spake Lakhan :— 

“ Neither have I committed theft from you, nor have I cut Pithauré’s waist-band,” 
171 

‘¢ Bar biy&ht Chandele ki dola déye Mahobe jayan.”’ 

Sunike batten y& Lakhan ki, Chaunda agni jwal hoe jain. 

“The girl that was married to the Chandel is guing to Mahob&,” 

Hearing these words of Lakhan, Chaunda became as a fame of fire. 
172 

“ Dol& Mahobe j4n na paihai: mano kahi Kannauji Rai. 

Dola dhari dew& Rani Bel& ko, apno ktinch jaa karwai.”’ 

“The palankeen shall not go to Mahoba : mind the word of the King of Kanayj. 

Put down Rani Bela’s palankeen and march you from this place.” 


173 
Tab phir Lakhan bolan lage aru Chaunda se kahi sundi :—- 
‘* Dola chhinaié maia n& dekhon jo yah dol& deyd chhinai.” 
Then again began Lakhan to speak to Chaunda :— 
The palankeen snatcher I do not see—who this palankeen can snatch frum me.” 


| 174 
Sunike bétea y& Lakhan ki, Chaund4 dinho hukmdé phirai :— 
“ Dolé chhin lea Lakhan se ; sab ke mund& lei katwili.”’ 
Hearing these words of Likhan, Chaunda sent out an order :— 
“ Take the palankeen from Likhan, and cut off their heads.” 


175 
Hukum pieke tab Chaunda ke Kshatrin dhare agari pae : 
Khainchi sirohi lai kammar se, dola pai chalani lagi talwar. 
Hearing the orders, Chaunda’s Kshatriyas rushed forwatd. 
Drawing their arms from their waists, they raised the swords to the palankeen. 


| 176 

Donoi.or ke jhuke sipahi, sab ke ‘ m&ru, maru’ rat lagi. 

_ Sher bach& 4s chalai tamanch4, bhala barchhi chhiten lag. 

Soldiers on both sides fell upon each other—all with tho cry of © kill, kill.” 
Pistols went off like tigers’ cubs,* spears and lances began to hurtle. 


Chalai katiri Kotékh4nt ; dono dal ik mil hoe jin : 

Chalai sirohi M&énashaht : ana chalai vildyat kyar. 
‘There were Kotékhani daggers : and both armies became mixed up. 

There. were Manashahi swords, and ands from foreign lands. 

‘Tegha chatakain Bardwan ke kati-katt ; sate arekh& jawa4n. 

Uthain kabandh bir ran khelain : ghail& uthahii kabahi-kabihi. 

Bardwan swords clashed together roughly : and beardless youths Feil, 

Headless men got up and fought in the field, and the wounded got up and fetched sighs, 


et a ees iQ 
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. 4 The Meaning is that the pistol bullets wors 43 agile as bia va , cuba. 
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179 
Lakhan samuihawain Kshatrii ko :—* Yaro, sharam tumhare hath. 
Muhar4 m&ro tum Chaundaé ko, duhari talabain deun barhai.”’ 
Said Likhan to the Kshatriyas : ‘‘ My friends, my honour is in your hands. 
If you slay Chaunda, I will double your pay.” 
180 
Kanwajware man ke birhe, jin nirlobh kari talwar. 
Bhaje sip&hi Chaundawile : tab Chaundé ne kahi sunai :-— 
The men of Kanauj were encouraged, who had used their sword: without interest: 
Chaunda’s men took to flight : then spake Chaundé :—" 
18] 
“ Das das rupiy’ ke chikar hain : néhaq dariho inhen katal ? 
Hamari tumhari hoe larai : dekhei kaha karain Bhagwan.” 
« These are servants for ten rupees : you are killing them for nothing. 
Let the fight Be between you and me: let us see what the Lord will do.” 
182 
Lakhan jawab dayo Chaunda ko :—“ Niki kahi, Chaundiyaé Rat, 
Chot agmani Chaund4 kori le, aur m&n kf hanse lew& bujhai.” 
Lakhan made answer to Chaunda :-—‘‘ Chaundé Rat’s word is right : 
Aim first at my breast, O Chaundé, and satisfy the desire of your heart.” 


183 
Chaund4 no tab gurj uthayo, aur Lakhan par dayo chalai. 
Gurj ki chot lagt hauda par ; dhakk4 lagt Kannanji kyr. 
Then Chaundé raised his mace and aimed at Lakhan. 
The mace struck the haudd and shook the king of Kanauj [LAkhan }. 
184 
Dol& gherf liyé Chaundé ne, tab Sayyad ne kahi sunai :— 
“ Liye dharohar jo Kanwaj se, so Dilli men gai nighai.” 
Then Chaund4 surrounded the palankeen, and the Sayyad spoke :— 
“ What I brought from Kanauj as security, has been robbed in Delhi.” 


185 
Khai sanikayo Sayyad, wah man mei lagyo bahut pachhitén. 
Sayyad barhike gayo Lakhan tei, dekhi chot Kannauji kyr. 
The Sayyad lost his head, and great remorse was in his mind. 
The Sayyad went forwards to Lakhan and saw the wound of the king of Kanau}. 


186 

“ Kyoh kumhbilfne, Lakhan Rana? Ao ghaw& denh& meh nabin.” 
L&khan jaw4b dayo Sayyad se :—‘‘ Chacha, suno haméari bat.” 
“Why are you fainting, Lakhan Raina! You have received no wound.” 
Lakhan answered the Sayyad :— Uncle, hear my words,” 

187 7 
Gardai chot kari Chaundé ne ; lagt ghawa kareje manhii.” 
Lakhan lalkAro Chaund4é ko :—‘* Bakleshi, khabandar jao.”’ 
“ Chaunda gave me a deep wound : the wound has reached my heart.” 
Then Lakhan shouted to Chaunda : “ Leader, have a care.” 

188 
Tauli ke bhalé Lakhan m4re, laike Ajaip&l ko nfm. 
Bhalé lagyo ikdanté ke, wah gir paryo dharani bhahrai. 
Weighing his spear well Lakhan struck, taking the name of Ajaipal. 
The spear struck the one-toothed one, and he fell to the ground at once, 
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189 
Chaund4 bh&jyo ran khetan se ; bh&ji phauj Pithaura ky4r. 
Khabaraéa hoy géin badsh&b ko : murchf hatyo Chaundiyaé kyAar. 
Chaundé fled from the battlefield : fled the army of king PithaurA. 
The king heard the news that the enemy had beaten king Chaundé. 


190 

Dolé Lakhan laye j&t hain, rakhi hai nagar Mahobe jai. 
Sunike batiyan dol4 ki, Pirthi gaye sanakh khai. 
Lakhan took the palankeen at once, and placed it in Mahubé city. 
Hearing the story of the palankeen, Prithvi*® was greatly disturbed, 

191 
Dhandt Tahar ko bulw4yo, aur yat bit kahi samujhai :~-- 
‘‘ Nagar Mahobe jo dolé jaf, tau jag hoe hait hiisi hamdr.”’ 
He called Dhandé and Téhar, and spake this word to them :— 
" If the palankeen goes to Mahobé city, then the world will laugh atgme.” 


192 
Itanf sunike, tab Tahar ne lashkar dinho hukmfi phirfil :— 
“ Mara dank& ke bajat khan, Kehatrti bandhi layo hathivar." 
Hearing this Tahar sent out orders to the army :~- 
“As soon as they hear the mdri and the druin, the K-shatri Vas are to put on their arms,” 


193 
Sar surmé héthia charht gayé; Turkah bhaye ghird nswar. 
Daiganjan par Tahar charhi gayo ; Dhandd Bhaubré pal aswar. 
Brave mounted-men mounted on elephants, and Turks { Masuludns]on borses. 
Téhar mounted his [elephant] Dalganjan, and Dhandy un his [horse] Bhauird, 


194 
Jujh nagara ke bajat khan, lashkar kinch dayo karwii. 
Top rahkala Age barhige, pichhe phauj chal! sab jai. 
As soon as the beat of drum has heard, the army was on the march. 
Cannon went in front, and behind them all the army, 


195 
Bajatt jawen ye ran mahuari, Kshatri bir rap hoe jain. 
Andhi aisi lashkar Awai, hAbakar bitati jar. 
The more the drums resounded, the more excited berame the Kyhatri yas, 
Like a storm the army came and the people cried out and wept. 


Sat kos ke chau pher4 mos, phaujeh Pritht ki dikhraf, 

Prithi Raj ne tab lalkaro, dolé ch4rt khet rah? jal, 

Prithi’s army was seeh in a circle of seven Kas. 

Then Pritht Raj shouted out, while yet the palankcen waa four fields off. 


tt ca) 197 
Kehi kf mata n&har jae? Keht Rajpit lée autar ? 
. Kaun ki siihint ko jayo hai dol layo Mahobe jai?” 
ose mother brought forth a lion? Which Réjpit has begotten an heir ! 
7 Who 1s the son of the lioness that is taking the palankeen to Mahoba } ” 
. Sunike baten Prithiréj kt, tab Lakhan ne diyé jaw&b :-— 
| Hamari mat& néhar jaye : hamare jame kareje bir.” 
Hearing the words of Prithi Raj, then Lakhan mace answer )~ 
My mother bore alion? In my heart doth grow a hair '"? 


"6 Prithvi Raj, or Raf Pithawa, of Delhi, | 
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199 

* Dol& Mahobe liye j&t hait : chori na kari, Bir Chauh4n.”’ 

Itani sunike Prithiraj ne phir Lakhan se kahi sunai :— 

“IT am taking the palankeen to Mahoba. I have committed no theft, O brave Chauhan.” 

Hearing this Prithi Raj again spake to Lakhan :— 
200 

“Kaj tumhare n4 atkei hain, Lakhan. Kyon thano tum rar 7 

Atha Odal jo Aye hai, khéyo namak Chandéle ky4r.”’ 

“ Your work is not stopped, Lakhan, Why do you pick a quarrel ? 

If Alh& and Odal were to come, they have eaten the salt of the Chandeld, king.” 
201 

* Tum kyon dye san jijhan ko, LAkhan? Kah&i tumh4&ro k4m 7?” 

Sunike baten Prithiréj ke, tab L&khan ne kahi sunaf :-— 

“Why have you come into this battle, Lakhan ? What is your business here ¢” 

Hearing the words of Prithi Raj, spoke Likhan :— 
202 

** Rathi ki Alh& ge Kannauj meh: ham ne Rajgir dae indm, 

Dharm hamfro Alhé rikhyo : Ganjar paisa lAyo ugéh.” 

In anger [with the Chandels] Alha went to Kannauj : I gave him RaAjetr in reward. 

Alb& [now] maintains my prestige, he realizes the revenues of GAnjar. 
203 

“‘ Gang& kinhi ham Udal se pagiyA palati Banaphar m&th :— 

Alhé Udal jo ran jujhaii : pahile jujhaii Kannauji Rai.” 

“‘ Swearing on the Ganges I exchanged turbans with the BanAphar (Odal) :—~ 

If Alh& or Odal fall in the field, the King of Kanauj [#.e., myself, LAkhan] will fall fire 
204 

‘* Sang na chhoraiii ham Odal ko ; tam sunf lewA, dhanf Chauhan.” 

Sunike b&ten yA LAkhan ki, Pirth! rahe krodh mei chhagf. 

“I will never give up (dal : hear me, thou wealthy Chauhan.” 

Hearing the words of Lakhan, Prith? was filled with wrath. 
206 

Prithir4j ne tab lalkaro : “ Tahar n4dhar, bat und. 

Topsii lag&f dew& marchan pai, in pAjih ko dewa urAl.” 

Then shouted Prithi Raj : “ Tahar, thou lion, make true the words [of L&khaa] 

Set cannon on the entrenchments and blow theee scoundrels away.” 
206 

Itani sunike tab T&har ne topaii Age dai barhaf. 

HukmAi dai dayo khalassii koii, top&i batti* dew& lagAl. 

Hearing this TAhar ordered the cannon to go forward. 

And ordered the gunners to put a light to the gans. 
207 

Donoi or ke chale khalassi : topfi battf upar pahunche jaf, 

Batti daf-daf un top4i men, dhufina rabyo katak mei chhaf, 

On both sides went the ganners and reached the eannon. 

They lighted and the smoke of the cannon covered the army. 


* The same as paltid. 
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203 


Gold-olé ke sam tutapii : golf Magh& bund arr. 2 
Gola lagath jin hathii ko m&noi chor& sendhi dai jul. 
Balls fell like hail and bullets like rain in Magh. . 
" When the elephants received the balls Mis as if a thief had made hvles in them, 
Bamb to gold jin ko lagai, hathi chig ghari ke rabid jain, 
Gold lAgai jin Kshatrii ke, so latt& se jai uydt. 
If s ball struck an elephant he expired roaring in the morning. 
Lf a ball struck a Kshatriya he was blown away like » rag. 
210 
Chhott goli ke lagat khan Kshatri giraii karant& khfin, 
Ek pahar bhar gold barse topen ; lal baran hoiy& jaiv. 
When bullets struck the Kshatriyas, they fell down rolling about. 
For s whole watch the guns kept shooting balls and becarne red hot. 
211 
Topaia chharf dai Kshatrii ne ; tit tupak ki nidraii mar. 
iran maraii je kamnaité: golfi mfrain ‘Turk sawér. 
The Kshatriyas deserted the cannon and shot with bows and arrows, 
Those who knew the work shot with arrows ; the ‘Turk horsemen shot with bulleta, 
212 
Bhola& barchhi chhitan ligii ; Qpar karibin ki mfr. 
Kaibar lagai jin Kshatrii ke sidho nikarf ,ff wah par. 
Spears and lances began to be let looge, and bullets out of blunderbusses, 
Kshatriyas struck by kaibars wera pierced through their budies. 
_ 4 213 
Chhoti golf jiu ke lagai chakkar kAti giraii arr&l. 
Yahi lardi pacchhe pari gaf, Kshatrfii dhari ag&ri pii. 
Those hit by bullets fell rolling in circles, 
This kind of fighting went on in the rear, while the Kshatriyas went forward, 
214 
Derh qadam jab arsé rahiyo jaw4n4i khainch! 1A talwfr. 
* Khat-khat ’ tegh& bajan lage ; bolai‘ chhapak chhapak * talwir. 
When only a step and a half remained for arad, brave men drew their sword, 
The swords began to sing ‘ kkaf-bhay ” and the acimitars went chapuk chapak. 
aye: ee 215 
Und chatakaia wah lashker men : kati-kat? giraii sir sardar, 
Ulhain kabandh bir ran khelaii : ghahié uthaii kabAhi-kabAht, 
Un4 was fighting in that army : warriors and chiefs fell rolling about. 
Headless heroes got up and fought in the field and wounded men gout up sighing. 
oy 216 
a Pyas pyas ° sab ke rat lagi ran mei: pani nahin dekhal. 
= Hahei paryo lashkar meh murda ko maidan dekhal. 
Thirst, thirst ° cried out all in the field, but saw no water. 
Confusion fell upon the army and the plain seemed to be of the dead? 
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L'Historrnr bEs Ipfzs THEOSOPHIQUES DaNs 
LrpE; LA Tarosornie BovuppHIQue. By 
Pavt OLTRAMARE ; Annales du Musée Guimet, 
Tome XXXI. Paul Geuthner. Paris, 1923. 
This work, which comprises more than 520 

pages, is concerned with certain important aspects 

of the Buddhist faith. The author, whose know- 
igdge of Buddhist literature is profound, sets him- 
self to determine the conditions, external and 
internal, in which the key doctrines of Buddhism 
exercised their influence on the mind of man; 
in what manner these controlling ideas or ductrinos 
are inter-related ; what effect they have produced 
on the conduct of individuals and on the general 
community; how thoy have been transformed 
by the oporation of pure thought ; how they have 
been alterod by contact with other schools of 
religious thought ; and to what excesses in theory 
and practice they have sometimes led. The au- 
thor is, therefore, concerned with the Buddha and 
the Sarigha only in so far as the porsonality of tho 
one and tho organization of the other had @ direct 
influence upon the direction of the spiritual efforts 
of past ages. He lays stross in hia carlier pagos 
upon the lay character of the Buddha’s teaching, 
and upon the fact that the Teacher, whom it hus 
often been the practice to represent as an ascetic, 
divorced from everything external and profane, 
was on the contrary possessed of a profound sunse 
of nature, and of the value of family and social 
life. His method of preaching must havo been 
singularly impressive, for ho not only orgmnized 

a church, but also founded a tradition of teaching, 

furnishing by his own sermons and exhortations 

a pattem to which later his disciples found it 

imperative to conform. 

Buddhism shattered tho fundamontal opposi- 
tion between tho sacred and the profano, and 
abolished the idea that certain individuals are 
necessarily set apart from the genoral body of 
men, owing to their possession of some mysterious 
inherent virtue. The householder and the monk 
can have an equal share of pivty, though their 
methods of practising it may differ. This mutual 
blending of everyday life and religious feeling, 
which Buddhism taught, marked a now epoch in 
the history of humanity ; and in offering @ position 
in his church to the lay devotee of both sexes, 
the Buddha assured the success of the institution 
which he founded. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that his modification was merely an 
extension of a line of evolution vhich commences 
from the Upanishads, and that Yherefore the Bud- 
dha was the beneficiary, rather than the originator, 
of a change which hed its roots in a more distant 
past. The Jain church also has had its updsaka, 
' and has indeed tried to link them to itself by closer 
’ bonds than those which united the householder 
‘with the Skikehu in Buddhism, But Mahfvira 
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subordinated ithe bay ‘elimon! io tL. veligious, 
instead of co-ordinating them, and thereby robbed 
it of its freedom of action. He was clearly far 
less emancipated than the Buddha from the ancient 
superstition, which ascribed a separate spiri- 
tual worth to exterior forms and ceremonies. 
In tho history of Buddhism itis the Sarrgha which 
has been the stable element; it has maintained 
orthodoxy both in belief and practice. The lay 
brethren were more open to the influence of their 
surroundings, more mobile, less attached to tra- 
dition. The monks are purer, but more rigid. Tho 
lay congregation is more alive; but the novel- 
ties which croep in under their influence are oc- 
casionally opposed violently to the basic principles 
of the Faith. Tho influence of the lay brother 
increased, as time wont on. It was noticeable 
in Some sections of the original church; it was 
still more noticeable in the Buddhism of the middle 
agos. It is supreme to day in Nepal, where preach- 
ing and external activities are carried on by 
married priests, that is to say, by householders, 
and where the monks live in their retreats, com- 
plotely cut off from all relations with the outside 
world. 


At the close of a long and valuable chapter on 
the Jandmarks in the literary history of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine, M. Oltramare raises the ques- 
tion a8 to how and why the religion founded by 
Gautama disappeared slowly, but almost wholly, 
from the land of its origin, after achieving at the 
outset such a phenomenal success. The Bud- 
dhists themselves state that their religion suffered 
severely from the attacks of Kumarila in the 7th 
century and of Sankara at the beginning of the 
9th, and cortain facts related by the Chinese pil- 
grim Hiuen Tsang indicate that Brahman hatred 
of a fsith, which bad so often supplanted them 
in the favour of the powerful and ruling classes, 
was intense and prolonged. Even 80, instances 
of violence wore only sporadic, and there weré no 
persecutions, properly so-called, on the part of 
the great rulers. Buddhism, indeed, suffered far 
more from Islam, which destroyed its monasteries 
wholesale. Yed here agein the Muhammadan 
invasions merely hastened the completion of 4 
religious dissolution, which had eommenced long 
previously. What really ruined Buddhism was 
ita ever increseing affinity to Hindu cults, and in 
particular to the cult of Siva. The Chinese pil- 
grims give numerous examples of the penetration 
of pagan ideas, even in the monasteries most 
renowned for their orthodoxy. It was especially 
through the Mahdyéna that Buddhism became 
infected with the morbid germe that led to its 
ultimate decay. The followers of the Hindgéns 


declared openly that the monks of Nalanda harily 


differed at all from Saiva friars. Employing, 
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as it did, more and more the same methods, ador 


imes 
ing divinities, of the same class — saa a 
the selfsame gods, Buddhism was ae gee 
absorbed by esse vane ia ee ne = 
iva transforme ) one 
ees sificie replete with Tantric area | 
mysticism. This was the last avatdra of she ra 
which practically ceased to exist in Inde : 
tury. ; 
Tate aed Sis of M. Oltramare’s aise . | 
devoted to a discussion of the place occupie = | 
Buddhism in the history of Indien Theosop 4 : 
end in the third chapter of that section he deals | 
with the points of resemblance and difference | 
between that religion and the other chief religious | 
systems of India. The points of contact are many» ! 
bat are perhaps less remarkable than those which 
differentiate the doctrine of the Buddha from | 
r creeds. 
eet and foremost, Buddhism proclaimed the 
right and the duty of the individual man, Tt 
east aside traditional ritual and established in 
its place a personal private faith. To acquire 
knowledge of the Truth by oneself and then teach | 
it to others—that is what constitutes dimuvidyd, 
the first of the five heads of knowledge possessed. 
by the Bodhisattva, 


Secondly, as it has ite seat in the heart of the 
individual man, Buddhism is eminently & psy- 
chological] faith. Inasmuch as all religious acts 
and religious sentiment act directly on the inner 
consciousness of man, they are in effect psycholo- 
gical. Equally so is the benefit which accrues 
from adoration of the Buddha: for enlightened 

Buddhists know that this cult is a source of puri- 
fying emotion for him who follows it. It confirms 
the wisdom of the individual mind, assists the 
devout to destroy the germs of sin within him, 
and, like faith, it leads directly to Vision or Hlu- 
mination. ‘Honour and respect the Buddha, 
and the mysteries of the Law will be made plain 
ko ye.” | | | 
_ Thirdly, Buddhism broke down the ancient 
barriers ‘between the sacred and profane, and 
denied the division of society into two rigid groups, 
or the division of places into two categories. If 
reverence is offered to a bhikshu, declared the 
Buddha, he owes it to ideas associated with the 
garment he wears, and not to any persona) 
Sanctification or consecration. One's veneration of 
stupas and chatiyas arises from their being memen- 
tos of mighty acts or from their serving as the 
easket.of precious relica; but these sanctuaries 
_ Ste 89: far from being “sacred,” that all the world 
mip lias a aes There was no trace of 
Bediavend mind seh 
hy Buddhism in ied a t aE sana 
‘Ahoy wae ae) i 3 ood, etc., are concerned, 
‘Manifes thy. ctated, not by supersta 






















ious fears and notions of idbu, but solely by a 
wish that the Suarigha should accommodate itself 
to the social views and prejudices of its age, Apar, 
from matters of social hygiene ond decency, th, 
discipline roconimended by tho Buddhist go; 
tures is purely a moral discipline, and the pollution 


| which thoy sock to wipe away ia that of the hogy 


“That which is impure ia murder, theft, lying, 
cheating, light) words, and avarico—not the foog 
that one ca’e.”” Rules are not an end in then. 
selves, but only the means to tho one great end. 
Salvation. Lastly, according to Buddhism the 
whole soul and life of a man must be devoted t 
the faith. Brahmanism had regulated morta 
life by successive stuges—tho poriod of tutelage, 
the houscholder’s life, the ascetic stage in the 
forest, and finally the stage of sanyds—abandop. 
mont of sll earthly tives. The Buddha on th 
other hand realized how briof and fragile a thing 
is life: no man can count onthe morrow. Thore. 
fore he preached tho nood of immociate renuncig 
tion for them that thirst for sulvation, sweeping 
asice the artificial distinetions allowed by Hin 
duism. The forest t the Badhisattea can truly 
dwell thero by shaping his thoughts to accord with 
the spirit of the trug udnapraatha. There mus 
be no delay, for “the alothful man who, in th 
days of hia vigorous youth, dacs not arise at the 
right moment, Wl never find the path of wisdom.’ 
There must be no division of a man’s spiritud 
energy; he inuet give himself wholly to his task 
-—the task of ansuring his own salvation. 
In a final brief chapter tho author sume up th 
lesson of Fuldhiam, as ho understands it, afte 
“aborate and painstaking research, I cannot 
do better than cuncluds (his indifferent reviey 


af @ very oblu work by transtating, as best I car, 


the final paragraph, “ Must ong assume tha 
humanity would be wine to sit at tho feet of th 
ancient Hindu sagut Many pursons in Europ 
and Amorica think xu. It may therefore be worth 
while to stata in a few words why neither the man 
ner in which Buddhiam has approached the pro 
blem of man's destiny nor the solution whichil 
offera of that problum can really satisfy us tb 
is impossible for us to embrace « doctrine whic 
puta forwerd as the goal of life an intellectual and 
spiritual imrnobility, and an its ideal, a wisdo 
which sita apart and gazes from afar upon th 
active struggles of human exiatence. Buddhim 
brings happiness to those whe follow it with ar 
cerity, hocause it teaches them to curb thd 
desires and seek their satisfaction in the nary 
sphere of retirement and contemplation. Bu 
moral restlessness, spiritua) unrest, the desire {a 
son hing better, the thirst for a fuller and deept 
ex-erlence of what Life signifies—thees pos! 
far greater beauty. The idea! of the Buddhist) 
a terrible mutilation of the Man.” 
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Malabarese and Arabians. : 

850. It has been mentioned that Sivaji manned his fleet with Muhammadans as well 
as Hindus. In February or March 1682—3 two Arab ships and four grabs in the employ of 
Sambhaji, the Maratha, unsuccessfully attacked the Company’s ship President (Captain 
Jonathan Hide) off the mouth of the Sangameswar River in the Ratnagiri District (Orme, 
Hist. Frag., p.120; Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 77). 








English. 


851. On the 9th August 1683 Admiralty Jurisdiction for the trial of pirates was granted 
to the East India Company (Bruce, IT. 496-7), Apparently up to this time all Europeans 
accused of piracy in Hastern waters and arrested in India had to be sent to Europe for trial, 
a dilatory, expensive and unsatisfactory process, which, if it had been continued, would have 
rendered it impossible to deal with these gentry when their numbers became formidable, as 
they did within the next few years. 

352. In1684the Bristol Interloper (John Hand, Commander), visited the Maldive Islands, 
and having been refused permission by the king to trace in cowries, fired upon the town. As 
the Bristol returned with a full cargo, it is evident that either the king reconsidered his deci- 
sion or that the Bristol got a cargo for nothing (Ind. Off. O.C. 5232, 28th October 1684). In 
January 1685 the Bristol left Surat, Sir John Child hoping (Letter to Madras, 6th Feb. 1684-5) 
that it would be the last time she would trouble them. On her way home she putin at 
Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, off the north-west coast of Madagascar and there met with 
Captain John Tyrrel of H.M.S8. Phoenix, who had been sent out with a Commission to take 
Interlopers (Ind. Off. O.C., 5387). In May, Captain Lyrrel, having taken the Bristol and puta 
prize crew on board, set sail in her company for Bombay, but the Bristol sank on the voyage, 
her crew being saved by the Phoenix. On his arrival, Tyrrel handed over the crew of the Bristol 
to the Bombay Council, who, according to Hamilton (I. 192) treated them as pirates. Ifthe 
account given of John Hand in Ind. Off. O. C. 5035 is true, his behaviour had certainly been 
that of a pirate. At Sumatra he fired upon a Dutch vessel and he was killed whilst landing 
to plunder and burn a native town (Hunter, IT. 295). According to the Log of the Massing- 
berd (Joseph Haddock Commander), under date llth February 1684, Hand accidentally 
shot himself in the leg and died of the wound. Captain Haddock does not say how the 
accident happened. | | 

353. In1681 one John Coates, Master and part Owner of the Redclyffe of Bristo] (apparent- 
ly some kind of Permission Ship) went to India, and arrived at Masulipatam in 1684, After 
some little time he appears to have engaged in the service of the King of Siam, who was 
on bad terms with the King of Golconda. In reprisal for injuries alleged to have been svuf- 
fered by Siam, he seized and plundered the ship Kedderee belonging to a Brahman subject of 
Golconda, and the ship New Jerusalem belonging to an Armenian merchant John de Marcora. 
The latter ship he sent under Alexander Leslie ona cruise in the Bay of Bengal, where, 
under Siamese colours, she seized the Quedabuain sight of Point Negrais. hese actions 
caused the native Government to close all trade with, and supply of provisions to, the 
English at Madapollam, and it was only with some difficulty that matters were accommo- 
dated (Protest dated Madapollam, 5th December 1685, Letters to Fort St. George, Coates, 
pp. 25-31). Coates was killed soon after, whilst assisting the King of Siam to quell a 
Macassar insurrection. (Pitt to Madras. Achin, 29th Sept. 1686-7). 

| o Sanganians. | 

854, In 1683 Mr. John Pettit, a member of the Bombay Council, having quarrelled with 
Sir John Child, the Governor, went trading in his own ship the George to the Persian Gulf. 
On the 28th October the George was attacked by Sanganian pirates and, after repulsing their 
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ica = paged es S rough, Ma ater®® of the George, O. C., 5304) he died of burns and 
wounds received in the fight, whilst he was trying to settle terms . of ransom with his captony, 
His death was cue merely to neglect, and not as stated by Hamilton (I. 198, 202), himself 
freo-trader, in any way to Sir John Child’s refusal to pay the ransom demanded, though he 
certainly referred to Pettit’s death in a most unbecoming manner :—“ As for Mr. Pettit, he 
gone to the Devil.” 

" oa the same time the Sanganians took the Josiah Ketch, which alao blew up 
in the fight (Biddulph, p. 78). Another of their captures was the At. erchant’s Delight (Captain 
Edward Say). Say was an interloper who had settled at Muscat in 1682 (Orme, Hist, Frag, 
p. 127; Miles, p. 217). In1684 his ship went ashore near Cape Raselhadd. Some Arabs 
of the Jenebeh tribe contracted to salve the cargo on condition of receiving one half 
of it, and faithfully carried out their bargain, explaining that they did so becausa, 
eight days before the stranding of the ship, it had been prophesied to them by a local 
Fakir, who had solemnly adjured them to keep their word loyally (Hamilton, I, 56), 
After getting his ship afloat, Captain Say set sail for Bombay, but wag attacked by two 
Sanganian vessels (one of 150 men and 10 guns, the other of 50 men and 4 guns), 
which boarded him. His black sailors, 30 in number, leapt overboard to save thei 
lives, and left him alone with two servants, one of whom was imincdiatel y killed. He himee 
was wounded, but the gold buttons on his coat, showing him to be a person of importance, 
saved his life. His captors stripped him to his shirt, and in this state kept him prisoner 
for two months, though otherwise they treated him not unkindly. He had hidden 1500 
Venetians (i.¢., sequins) in a loaded gun, hoping to recover them later ; but when they arrived 
off Aramra, the pirates, who had not examined the gun, fired it off in saluting the fort, so his 
hopes were disappointed. Soon after he was released by the Queen of the country upon his 
swearing on an image of the Virgin (robbed from a Portuguese ship), that he did not know which 
of her men had taken the money that had been on his ship (Ovington, 438-446), Apparently 
Say went honie some time after this trying experience, for on the 20th April 1698 the Hast 
India Company complained to the Council of Trade and Plantations in Loudon that the Buck. 
hurst (Captain Edward Say) had cleared for Surat, but was really bound for Muscat with a 
cargo of guns for sale to the Arabs (Cal. State Papers, Hast Indies). 

856, In September 1685 Captain Tyrrel left Bombay on a cruise to the northward and, 
off Cosseer (Sir John Child says ‘ off Versivah’), on the lith, he caught sight of a suspicious 
looking vessel, She appeared to be a country ship, but refused to allow hin to examine her 
and made a desperate resistence when the Phoenix fred upon her, It was only at the seventh 
attempt that the English, under Lieutenant George Byng, father of the unfortunate Admiral, 
succeeded in carrying her, and then she was in a sinking condition. She proved to be a Sanga. 
nian pirate of 150 tons, 120 men and 8 guns (the Phoenix carrying 42 guns). The Phoeniz 
had 7 men killed and 15 wounded. Only 43 of the Sanganians were saved alive (Surat Fao 
tory Records, Letter from Child, 19th September 1685 ; Sloane MS., 854), 


857. The Sanganians, as I have said, comprised many tribes. Hamilton distinguishes 
at this time between the Sanganians and the Warrels, He says (1, 131-2) :— The next 
province to Cutchnagen is Sangania. Their sea-port is called Baet (in Gu jarat) very commo- 
dious and secure, They admit of no trade but practise piracy. They give protection to al 
criminals who deserve punishment from the hand of justice . 


- mishes with them. They, being confident of their num berg, 
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hempseed, that has an intoxicating quality, and whilst it ufiects the head they are furious. 
They wear long hair, and when they let that hang Inaxe they'll give no quarter 3, Hamilton 
also says (I. 134) that the Gujarati ports om ployed Rajputs to protect them from the Sanga- 
nians (who were themselves largely of Rajput origin). His account of theSanganians seems to 
contradict Fryer's (see para, 331 abore) in cert ain pointa. His remark about their letting their 
long hair louse when they intended to give no quarter reminds one. of the Spartans at Thermo- 
“pylae combing out their long hair in preparation for their last stand (Herodotus, VIT. 248). 
Heliodorus (c. 400 A.D.) writes of the Egyptian pirates i<" The pirates, willing to render 
themselves as formidable as they can, among other things, cherish long hair, which they suffer 
to. grow down their foreheada and play over their shoulders, well hnowing that flowing locks, 
as they make the lover more amishle, sa they render tho warrior more terrible” (Theagenes 
and Chariclea, Bolin's Greck Romancea, p. 45). 

958. The Warrels were the Vadhels, a ¢laas of Rajputs associated with the Vagher pirates 
of Kathiawar (Hedgea, Il. $27 n). Of these Haruilton writes (1, 140):—" All the country 
between Diu and Daud point, which is shuut thirty leagues along shore, admits of no traffic, 
being inhabited by free-bouters called Warrels, and often nesociute with the Sanganians in 
exercising piracy and depredations, They confide much in their nun-bers ag the others do and 
strive to board their prizes and so yoon BM they get on bourd they throw in showers of stones 
on the prize’s deck in order to sink them that way if they don’t yield, and they have carthen 
pots as big as & six-pound grenade shell, full of unquenched limo well sifted, which they throw 
in also and, the pots breaking, there arises so great a dust that the defendants can neither 
breathe nor see well (see paras, 102 and G43 adere). They alao use wicks of cotton, dipt into 
a combustible oil, and firing the wick and throwing it into their opposer's ship, it burns 
violently and sets fire to the part it is thrown in.” 

Ara tlans. 

859. Inroprisal for pirationl intert-renos with Luteh trade the Sieur Cazambrod with 
eight Dutoh ships seized thirteen "' Moor" veasela nar Gormbroon and on the 4th August 
1684 occupied and fortified the Island of Kishm (Dubois. p. 248). 

360. In 1684 Sir Thomas Grantham was sent to India in the Charles 17 (60 to 70 guns) 
with a Royal Commission to re-oatablish the Enplish Factory at Bantam, and, if that were 
impracticable, to proceed to the Persian Gulf ta enforce the Company's elaim to one half 
the revenues of Gombroon or Bandar Abbas (Bruce, 11. 409, 530-40), He arrived in Bombay 
on the 12th November 1684 and vory tactfully suppressed Keigwin’s rebellion. According 
to Bruce, he took a amall force to the Persian Gulf to put an end to the piracy there prevalent. 

$61. Sir John Chardin (Coronation of Solyman, IIL, 1) mentions the existence, about 
this time, of Arab pirates at Al Kadar on the castern aide of the Persian Gulf and on the 
mouths of the Shat-al-arab, 

: Danes. : 

$62: Anew Danish Company had been formed in 1070 and about ten years later there 
began to appear rumours of acta of piracy by Danish ahips, Hamilton (I. $49) says that in 
1684 the English ship Formosa having left Calicut for home, the same night a great fring 
wes heard out at sea and no further news was over received of that ship. It was supposed 
that she had been sunk by two Danish vessels which were cruising between Surat and Cape 
Comorin “on what account none could tell but themselves.” 

963. On the 20th September 1686 Mr. J. Pite wrote to Madras from Achin that on the 
20th a Danish ship in that port, having news of a very rich Guret ship, bad cut her cable and 
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Res: Welter Vaughan, « prisoner at Johor in March 1709-3, says of the people of Macasear ‘* when 
the men let down their hair (which they always wear knotted up bebind) they are desperately resolved 
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sailed, presumably in pursuit, and that ae had heard guns fired. On the 2nd January 
at the Danes had taken her. | 
ae ae the Danes had gone westward, and on the 16th November the Calicy 
Merchant (Thomas Dobson Master) met of Mangalore two ships, both L utch built, the smalle 
of which put out an ensign wholly red (i.¢., the Moorish ensign’) tho other no colours, 4 
little later the Moorish ensign was lowered and the greater ship hoisted the acai flag and 
ensign and ordered the Calicut Merchant to strike. Being unablo to escape, Captain Dobsoy 
surrendered, and the enemy boarded him, killing one man, wounding others and plundering 
freely. Dobson himself was very roughly treated and forced to vo on buard his captors. He 
found that one ship belonged to the King of Denmark and was commanded by a Captain 
George Banes,’ The other ship belonged to the Danish Company. Though no resistence 
had been offered, Captain Banes pretended that the English had wounded one of his men, 
and demanded compensation. Dobson refused point blank, but was forced to give a written: 
acknowledgement that he had received full satisfaction for the damage done him. There. 
upon the Danish Captain ordered all the plundered goods to he restored, paid for what could 
not be found and sent bis Surgeon on board the Caticut Merchant to attend to the wounded, 
In fact, for the few days that the ships remained in company, he behaved so politely that a 
number of passengers, who had suffered most when his men came aboard, refused to give 
any account of their losses. Finally the two ships parted, giving each other a salute of three 


guns, and the Calicut Merchant pursued her way to Gombroon, (Letters to Fort St. George, 
1686-87.) : 


$65. In January 1686-7 Captain John Tyrrel came up with four Danish men-of-war 
off St. John’s, which was their usual cruising station, sent Licut. George Byng on board “ and 
demanded by what right they robbed.” They showed the King of Denmark’s Com. 
mission and said “that their King has received some affronte by the Mogull’s subjects 
and they are resolved not to put it up without satisfaction from the Mogull.” Accordingly, 
- having carefully ascertained that there were no Englishmen on board these ships and having 
obtained an assurance that no ships carrying a pass from the President at Surat should be 
injured, Captain Tyrrell left them (Tyrrell, io Surat. 12th January 1680-7 ; India Office 0.0, 
5555 ; Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 98). | 
866. Captain Tyrrell’s object in ascertaining that there wero no Englishmen on 
board the Danes, was the necessity of refuting the charge made by the rich Indian merchant 
Abdul Guffoor, chief of the Borah community (Siyur-ul- Mutaghurin, I. 237), who had informed 
the Mughal Government that the so-called Danish pirates were English under Danish colours. 
He had, he said, lost ships of the value of 700,000 rupees. No doubt, he thought that hecould 
recoup his losses most easily from the English if he oouldmakethem responsible for the sab- 
jects of all the European nations in the Eat. His disappointment in this matter made him a 
bitter enemy, and his wealth a dangerous one, to the English (Surat Council to Madras, 18th 
" Feb. 1686-7), As to his wealth, Hamilton writes (I. 147): “ Abdul Gaffour (Abdu’l-Ghafur], 
a Mahometan merchant that I was acquainted with, drove a trade equal to the English East 
India Company, for I have known him fit out ina year above twenty sail of ships between 300 
and 800 tons, and none of them had less of his stock than £10,000 and some of them had 
£25,000 ; and after that foreign stock was sent away, he behoved to have as much more of gn ° 
inland stock for the following year’s market, When he died he left his estate to two grandsons, 
his own son, who was his only child, dying before him. But the Court had e fling at them, 


10 The author of Duquerne’s Voyage and Return from the Haat Indi iahe 
aut ) ca [ 1890-1 ublished 1696, 
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uf yay She common flag of the Moors is no more than a cimetar crost with ita scabbard ons 
red ground,” bet that certain rich Moorish merchants “had a fing all red by way of distinction.” On the 
other bend, in the Madras Oonsultations for February 1748 ( p. 89 } occurs the expression “ Moose colows: 
visi, Red” and in the Log of the Oharles IT, Set October 1607, * w Moore ensign, all red” 
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hempseed, that has an intoxicating quality, and whilst it affects the head they are furious, 
They wear long hair, and when they let that hang loose they'll give no quarter 6°, Hamilton 
also says (I. 184) that the Gujarati ports employed Rajputs to protect them from the Sanga- 
nians (who were themselves largely of Rajput origin). His account of the Sanganians seems to 
contradict Fryer's (see para. 331 above) in certain points. His remark about their letting their 
long hair louse when they intended to give no quarter reminds one of the Spartans at Thermo- 
“pylae combing out their long hair in preparation for their last stand (Herodotus, VII. 248). 
Heliodorus (c. 400 a.p.) writes of the Egyptian pirates :—*‘ The pirates, willing to render 
themselves 28 formidable as they can, among other things, cherish long hair, which they suffer 
to grow down their foreheads and play over their shoulders, well knowing that flowing locks, 
as they make the lover more amiable, so they render the warrior more terrible” (Theagenes 
and Chariclea, Bohn’s Greek Romances, p. 45). 

358. The Warrels were the Vadhels, a class of Rajputs associated with the Vagher pirates 
of Kathiawar (Hedges, II. 327 n), Of these Hamilton writes (I. 140) :—“ All the country 
between Diu and Daud point, which is about thirty leagues along shore, admits of no traffic, 
being inhabited by free-booters called Warrels, and often associate with the Sanganians in 
exercising piracy and depredations. They confide much in their numbers as the others do and 
strive to board their prizes and so soon as they get on board they throw in showers of stones 
on the prize’s deck in order to sink them that way if they don't yield, and they have earthen 
pots as big as a six-pound grenade shell, full of unquenched lime wellsifted, which they throw 
in also and, the pots breaking, there arises so great a dust that the defendants can neither 
breathe nor see well (uee paras. 162 and 343 above). They also use wicks of cotton, dipt into 
a combustible oil, and firing the wick and throwing it into their opposer's ship, it burns 
violently and sets fire to the part it is thrown in.” 

Arabians. 

359. Inroprisal for piratioal interf-rence with Dutch trade tho Sieur Cazambrod with 
eight Dutch ships seized thirteen “Moor” veasely nvar Gombroon and on the 4th August 
1684 occupied and fortified the Island of Kishm (Dubois. p. 248). 

360. In 1684 Sir Thomas Grantham was sent to India in the Charlea I/ (60 to 70 guns) 
with a Royal Commission to re-establish the English Factory at Bantam, and, if that were 
impracticable, to proceed to the Persian Gulf to enforce the Company's claim to one half 
the revenues of Gombroon or Bandar Abbas (Bruce, 11. 499, 589-40). He arrived in Bombay 
on the 12th November 1684 and very tactfully suppressed Keigwin’s rebellion, According 
to Bruce, he took a amall force to the Persian Gulf to put an end to the piracy there prevalent. 

861. Sir John Chardin (Coronation of Solyman, III. 1) mentions the existence, about 
this time, of Arab pirates at Al Kadar on tho castern side of the Persian Gulf and on the 
mouths of the Shat-al-arab. 














Danes. 
362. Anew Danish Company had been formed in 1670 and about ten years later there 
began to appear rumours of acts of piracy by Danish ships, Hamilton (I. 349) says that in 
1684 the English ship Formosa having left Calicut for home, the same night a great firing 
was heard out at sea and no further news was ever received of that ship. It was supposed 
that she had been sunk by two Danish vessels which were cruising between Surat and Cape 
Comorin “on what account none could tell but themselves.” 
863, On the 29th September 1686 Mr. J. Pith wrote to Madres from Achin that on the 
20th a Danish ship in that port, having news of a very rich Surat ship, had cut her cable and 
* Walter Vaughan, » prisoner at Jobor in March 1702-3, says.of the people of Macassar ‘ when 
the men let down their hair (which they salways wear knotted up bebind) they are desperately resolved 
to go through with their designs.” (Adveniarse of Aes Englishmen from Pula Oondore, p. 117.) 
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sailed, presumably in pursuit, and that = had heard guns fired. On the 2nd January 
hat the Danes had taken her, 
Big hcaange the Danes had gone westward, and on the 16th November the Calicy 
Merchant (Thomas Dobson Master) met of Mangalore two ships, both Uutch built, the smaller 
of which put out an ensign wholly red (i.e., the Moorish ensign’) the other no colours, A 
little Jater the Moorish ensign was lowered and the greater sh ip hoisted the Danish flag and 
ensign and ordered the Calicut Merchant to strike. ‘Being unable to escape, Captain Dobson 
surrendered, and the enemy boarded him, killing one man, wounding others and plundering 
freely. Dobson himself was very roughly treated and forced to so on board his captors. He 
found that one ship belonged to the King of Denmark and was commanded by a Captain 
George Banes,” The other ship belonged to the Danish Com pany. Though no resistence 
had been offered, Captain Banes pretended that the English had wounded one of his men, 
and demanded compensation. Dobson refused point blank, but was forced to give a written 
acknowledgement that he had received full satisfaction for the damage done him, There. 
upon the Danish Captain ordered all the plundered goods to be restored, paid for what could 
not be found and sent his Surgeon on board the Calicut AY erchant to attend to the wounded. 
In fact, for the few days that the ships remained in company, he behaved go politely that a 
number of passengers, who had suffered most when his men came ahoard, refused to give 
any account of their losses. Finally the two ships parted, giving each other a salute of three 


guns, and the Calicut Merchant pursued her way to Gombroon. (Letters to Fort Sit. George, 
1686-87.) : 


365. In January 1686-7 Captain John Tyrrel came up with four Danish men-of.war 
off St. John’s, which was their usual] cruising station, sent Lieut. George Byng on board “and 
demanded by what right they robbed.” They showed the King of Denmark’s Com. 
mission and said “that their King has received some affronts by the Mogull’s subjecta 
and they are resolved not to put it up without satisfaction from the Mogull.” Accordingly, 
having carefully ascertained that there were no Englishmen on board these ships and having 
obtained an assurance that no ships carrying pass from the President at Surat should be 
injured, Captain Tyrrell left them (Tyrrell, to Surat. 12th January 1686-7; India Office 0.0, 
5555 ; Bomb. Gaz, XXVI.i. 98), , 

866. Captain Tyrrell's object in ascertaining that there wero no Englishmen on 
board the Danes, was the necessity of refuting the charge made by the rich Indian merchant 
Abdul Guffoor, chief of the Borah Community (Siyar-ul-Mutaghurin, 1. 237), who had informed 
the Mughal Government that the so-called Danish pirates were English under Danish colours. 
Be had, he said, lost ships of the value of 700,000 rupecs. No dou Lt, he thought that he could 
recoup his losses most easily from the English if he could make them responsible for the sab- 
jects of all the European nations in the East, His disappointment in this matter made him a 
bitter enemy, and his wealth a dangerous one, to the English (Surat Council to Madras, 15th 
» Hamilton writes (I. 147): ‘ Abdul Gaffour [Abdu ’l-Ghafur], 
that I was acquainted with, drove a trade equal to the English East 
& year above twenty sail of ships between 300 


of his stock than £10,000 and some of them had 
£25,000 ; and after that foreign stock was sent away, he behoved to have as much more of an ~ 


inland stock for the fol] owing year’s market. When he died he left his estate to two grandsons, 
| fis own gon, who was his only child, dying before him. But the Court had a fling at them, 


"0 ‘The author of Duquerne’s Voyaye and Licturn from the Bust Indice £ 1690-1}, publiched 16986, says 
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that certain rich Moorish merchantg * had a all red by way of is ! 
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other hand, in the Madras Consultatione for Bebruary'1746 ( p. 38) ocours the expression “ Moors ooloum 
viel, Red” and in the Log of the Charles II, Sst October 1607, “s Moors ensign, all red." a 


and 800 tons, and none of them had less 
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saa ecwabove @ million sterling of their EG The Nigar-ule Matagharin (I, 237) says 
that Abdu’] Ghafur's fortune was, in part, conliscated hy Haidar Kuli Khan, Governor of 
Gujarat. It will bo scen that the exaction of Death Duties upon private estates was a well 
established custom in the Last two hundred vearg ayo, 


Vv 
Antlo-Americans. 


867. Hitherto we havo dealt. with forms of piracy which en jnyed, in general, the approval 
of the communities to which the perpetrators hel med, Tn fact, so far as what may be 
called indigenous piracy is concerned, such approval continued right up to modern times, 
But towards the end of the 17th century there arrived in the Eastern Seas a new class of 
freebooters, composod of men who were outhaws fron: their own comaniumitios or scanien who 
had mutinied against their offieers and carried off their shi ps, ar who, when their blips bad been 
wrecked in far away places or taken by pirates had, more or fess valunturily, turned pirates 
themselves. Tho bulk of them appear to have been British, but even the aiish Reeords 
—which are practically the only ones that f have been alle to consnlt—-show that the pirate 
- crews were largely composed of Preachmen, Dutehmen aud Danes. It will bo uotieed that 
& large number of tho pirate captains were Lrinh, and if we exelude the Dutchman Chivors 
and the French captains, the only non. Lrish ydrates of note were the Exvlishinan Every and 
the Scotchman Kidd. Must of these pirates caine from the ureqaan Settlements in North 
America and the West Inilins, where their ships were titted mut—-in INARY CARCH RY privateors 
or private mon-of-war, with commirsions frou dacal Gaverncas pines national enemies, 
though their rea] destination anc object were open seerets, Tn general these pirates came by 
the Cape of Good Hope, but some from the South Sens Ly way of the Spanish Settlements 
in Malaysia. A number came from the West Coast of Afriva, where thore were frequent 
mutinies amongst the crows vf merchant ships. ‘They xought the Eastern Seas partly becange 
the chances of booty in the Gulf of Mexico antl the South Seas were then growing small, and 
partly because of tho stories which had reached thon of the immense plunder ao easily to 
be gained from tho Eastern traders. All who came round the Cape of Good Hope found a 
jumping off point in tho Island of Madagascar, which lay conveniently for intercepting the 
trade to India as well os to the Red Sea, and whieh, at that tine, was not occupied by any 
power strong enough to interfere with their Operations, whilst, owing to the frequent visite 
of European ships and the wattloment of runaways of oll nations amongat the natives, 
communication with the lattor was an vasy matter, 


868. Tho aburtive attempts of the French to eettlo in Madagascar and the Dutch use 
of the island a8 & source for their supply of alaves (see para, 245 above) have already been 
mentioned, but the runaways who had settled in tho country wera not confined to mombers 
of these two nations, for when on the 22nd April 1085 Captain John Tyrrell of H.M.8. Phoenix 
touched at St. Augustine's, hu found there number of the natives who could speak English 
sufficiently well to be easily intelligitle. In fact, a certain Captain Rivera had settled there 
and traded with passing vessela, He waa the chief man in the place and was about 60 or 60 
years old (Sloane MS., 854}. : 

869. On the 26th November 1685 one Charles Hopkinaon, mate of the Satisfaction 
(Captain Conaway), deposed that after committing piracy on the coast of Newfoundland, 
they had como to the Guinea Const and that, at Cape Lopes, Captain Conewey had returnod 
to America in a Portuguesa prize. Tho rest of the crew under their first mate Harris wont 
to Natal, Mozambique, Madayaacar and Johanna, where they joined the Morning Star (Captain 
Henley), in which ship they went to the Red Bea and, after getting some booty, thence to 
Ceylon, where the ship was blown off the coast whilat he was on shore (India Office 0.0., 5448). 
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370. In March 1685 the old Buccaneer John Eaton (Captain of the Nicholas of London) 
arrived from the South Seas at the Island of Guam in the Ladrones or Marianne Islands, 
The people were then in rebellion, so, pretending that he was French, he obtained a Commi 
sion from the Spanish Governor to make war upon them, behaving, according to Burney 
(IV, 161-2), with great cruelty and, apparently, taking much booty, for when he arrived si 
Canton in May and found there 13 Tartar vessels laden with Chinese plunder consisting of th 
richest productions of the East, he could not persuade his men to atteck them, as they said. 
to fight for silk and such things would degrade them to mere pedlars to carry packs at thei 
backs (Cowley’s Voyage round the World in Kerr, X, 232; Sloane MS.,1050). In December 168 
Eston, was at Timor, where some of his men left him, amongst them the Navigator, Captain 
Ww. A. Cowley. Apparently Eaton died about this timo, for in the Proceedings of th 
Mayor’s Court at Madras, under date 24th June 1689. is ontered 4 claim against the “ Estate of 
Captain John Eaton in the custody of Charles Sherrard,” whilst in May 1686 some of his men 
had got to Bengal, for in that month they seized the Company’s Ketch Good ope in Balasore 
Road, and under the command of the mate (Duncan Mackintosh, who had joined them), 
went on a cruise, in which they evidently took good booty, including a Chinese junk from 
Amoy anda Portuguese ship, both in sight of Malacca, finally turning up in Madagascar 
“with a good store of gold and diamonds but very few men” in May 1689 (Governor Yale's 
Instructions, to Supra Cargoes, dc., 23rd April 1638 ; India Office O. C., 5682, 5583, 5690). 


Danes. 


371. On the 6th October 1686 there were two pirates in the Gulf of Mocha, one flying 
English and the other Dutch colours (Bomb. Guz., XXVI.i. 100). These may have bea 
English and Dutch, but it was supposed that they were the Danes mentioned above in pars, 
364, 

879. Towards the end of 1689 the Santa Cruz, a rich Portuguese ship from Porto Novo, 
was taken by pirates, supposed to bo Danes, between Goa and Surat. (Madras Cons. 17th 
Feb, 1689-90). 








French Americans, 
873. On the 20th October 1686 the Bauden Frigate (Captain John Cribb) of 170 tom, 
16 guns and 29 men, with 39 soldiers, bound for Bombay, was attacked by a French pirate 
off St. Jago (or Santiago), one of the Capo Verd Islands. Her captain and chief mate were 
killed in the fight, but the enemy were driven off by the crew encouraged hy the supercargo, 
Mr. Richard Salvey, who, though badly wounded himself, kopt the deck until the end of 
the engagement. The pirate was supposed to be the Trompeuse," which was so notorious in 
the West Indies that to go pirating was called to ‘go Trampuseing ’ (Sloane MS., 3671, 2; 
Cal. 8. P. America and West Indies, 1607. 76, vii), but the original Trompeuse had been des- 
troyed by Captain Carlisle in August 1683, though her Captain Jean Hamlyn escaped 
(Col. Off. Records, 1-53, ix), Hamlyn, with sixty of his old crew, seized a ship of 36 guns which 
he called La Nouvelle Trompeuse. She was arrested in Bostonin September 1684 under the 
command of one Michel Andreson, Bhra or Lavanzs, a reputed Frenchman (Cal. 8. P., 
1684, Nos. 1759, 1862). | 
_ 874. On the 3lst of the same month and in the same lovality the Casar, Captain 
“Edward Wright, of 535 tons, 40 guns and 120 men, with 116 soldiers, beat off five pirte 
vessels, which hoisted French colours as well as the Red Flag (India Office O. C., 5537). 
- The story of the Bauden seems to have attracted no attention in England, possibly because 
it was not reported until four or five years later, but that of the Cesar had the honour to by. 
celebrated ina ballad ‘The Casar’s Victory’ (Firth, p. 128. From the Pepys Collection, V, 384). 
ee eee 


71 Capt. Henry Udall of the H Se a 
por eeney ort erbert found the Trampose at the Isle of Mayo on the ard Ja 
1688 (Marine Records, India Office), so this was evidently her cruising ground. | 
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Arabians and Sanganians. 

$75. During 1686 Arab pirates dic much mischief in the Gulf of Mocha, and three Arab 
ships from Cong harassed the Indian traders (Edwardes, 133), whilst in December Sanganian 
pirates gave some trouble on the coast of Thana. Prompt assistance was sent by the Bombay 
Government (Bomb, Gaz., XX VI, i. 100). 

$76, In February 1687 Arab pirates appeared in the Persian Gulf (Ibid., p. 100). 

English. 

877. The depredations of tho Danes and other pirates, being all credited to the English, 
led first to severe measures againat tho latter by the Mughal Officers, and next to open 
war, On the 23rd May 1687 the Bombay Council issued orders to Captain Joseph Eaton to 
take all Mughal ships and to sink them rather than allow them to escape. The humble 
position of the Company’s officers at this time i. shown by the fact that on the lst January 
1686, when Captain Eaton was flying the King’s Jack under the Council’s orders, Captain 
Tyrrell took it away from him (/nd. Off. O. C., 5496). Tho orders to Captain Eaton were 
of course an act of war—a war which was conducted by the Enylish in a somewhat high handed 
manner, ¢g., in 1687 at Mocha, Captain Andrews of the Charles II, scized the cargo of the 
Streights Merchant (Captain Bear from England) and that of a hip belonging to Mr. Samuel 
Whitaker commanded by one Wren, who was killed for refusing to surrender his cargo. The 
Company had to pay heavily for this ontrageuus conduct, the claim for coffee alone on the 
Streights Merchant being £32,000. In 1688 the doyal James and Mary, together with the 
Charles and Caesar, being ordered tu intercept country shipping, brought fourteen sail into 
Bombay. In 1689, Governor Child, returning from Surat. to Bombay, seized a fleet of vessels 
carrying corn to the Mughal army at Bandar Rajapur (Coates, pp. 21-23), Ovington (p. 164) 
tells us that the easy snecess of the Enyliah in this war over ships manned by lascars and 
“Moors” led to the thought of piracy upon the Mocha and Surat merchants. In 1691, 
he says, they took trom them booty worth £120,000 and as much the next year. 

878. Amonget prisonors in the Marshalaca in 1602 was one “ William Wildey [2 Captain 
of the Welfare, sev para. 327 above] for suspicion of the muraer of one Captain Price by 
ducking him in the rea, betweon the Island of Mureshus [Mauritiu.] and the East Indies in 
theend of May 1687" (Calendir of Prisoners, &e., H.C. A. I, xiii). 

Anglo-Americans. 

879. In the year 1087 Captain Charles Swan was murdored in Mindanso. Swan hed 
been sent by Sir John Buckworth and others, about 1683, to trade with the Spaniards (Ind. 
Off. O. C., 5690). He held a Commission from James, Duke of York, in which he was ordered 
neither to give offence to, nor to submit to any, from the Spaniards. Tho latter, according 
to his account, killed some of his mon treacherously. Others deserted him and joined the 
Buccaneers, until finally, in despair, he turned Buccaneer himself. At last, having quarrelled 
with his comrades, he sailed to tho Philippines, but when he arrived there, ho could not make 
up his mind to turn pirate against his own countrymen, though, according to the Madras 
Council (Leiter to Bombay, 13th Sept. 1688), he had committed many piracies in China, the 
Manilas and Mindanao. At tho last mentioned place, in January 1686-7, hia crew mutinied 
and carried off his ship, the Cygnet, leaving him, the supercargoes, and @ few others, ashore, 
where it is believed that he wags murdered by the native chiof ; but Captain Forrest whon 
he visited Mindanao in 1775 (Voyage to New Guinea, p. 309) was told that he was drowned. by 
the accidental overturning of his boat. The crew meanwhile elected one John Read their com- 
mander (Dampier’s Voyages, I, 401: Sloane MS., 3236; £. 199 b) and renamed thoir ship the 
_ Bachelor’s Delight. After a prolonged cruise, in which she is said to have taken a Surat Manila 
thip, she came, in May 1688, to ‘Trimlewas, on the Madras coast, where some twenty of her 
trew including the Surgeon, Harman Coppinger, deserted. Some surrendered voluntarily to the 
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Madras Council, whilst others escaped up-country and entered the Mughal’s ser vice, which 
they could not be persuaded to leave, even by a promise of pardon coupled with an offer to 
take them into the Company’s service. After a few days stay at Trimlewas, the Bachelor, 
Delight sailed south and robbed a Goa ship off Ceylon of gold tothe amount of £20,000, 
thereby ruining » number of the proprietors, who were Madras merchants. She then 
went to Madagascar, evidently by a roundabout route, for she was secon there in May 1689 (see 
para. 381 below) having again changed her name, this time to Litile England (Madrag Cone, 
"th June; Letter to Bombay, 13th Sept. 1688 ; India Office 0.C., 5689). Burney (IV, 261) 
says that she was abandoned by her crew in Medagascar in May 1688, being so old and leaky 
that she sank at her anchors. Dampier says that from Medagascar, Read, with a few of his 
men went to America, the rest stayed on under Teat who went to the coast of Coromande| 
and entered the Mughal’s service (Voyages, I, 510). 

880. On the 19th December 1687 a pirate, Jeremy Nichole, dicd at Madras. On the 
lith January 1688 died another, named Cherles Lane. On the 3rd February the pirate 
Ralph Shackleby was shot and James Smith hanged. On the 4th February the pirate Alex. 
ander Hunter was hanged aboard the Royal James, evidently as an example to the sailor 
(Malden, List of Burials at Madras). 

881. Bruce (Annals, II. 657) says that in 1688-9 the English in Madras were troubled 
by pirates fitted out in the West Indies, who had taken shelter in the ports of Aden, Muscat 
and Madagascar, that one of them [? the Cygnet] had captured a valuablo vessel belonging to 
Madras (most of the cargo of which was owned by the President), and that five other English 
pirates were cruising off Achin. Ovington (p. 102) writes: “‘ While ‘ve anchored here [i.e, 
St. Helena, some time in 1689], there came into harbour & ship laden with negroes from Mada. 
gascar, belonging to New York [? the Margaret Pink,} Captain Oliver Gainsborough, fitted out 
from New York by one Frederick (Phillips), a Dutch merchant, for slaves from Madagascar 
[see Sloane MS., 3672] who acquainted us with three pirates which she left rendezvouzing 
in St. Augustine’s Bay, a port belonging to ‘hatisland. Two of the ships were English and the 
other Dutch, and all were richly laden with storo of silks which they had taken in the Red Ses 
from the Asian merchants that traded from Mocha to Surat and other coasts of Indostan. 
Their rigging was much worn and weather beaten, and, for want of a new suit of sails, they 
were forced to employ double silk (see para 191 above) inatend of canvas, and proffered that 
exchange to the Commander. They had spent so much time in tho naval curprise of the Moor 
and loading themselves with the rich booties, which were eanily taken in the Red Sea, that their 
ships became almost useless and unfit for navigation, which brought them thither for recruits 
They were prodigal in the expenses of their unquiet gain and quenched their thirst with 
Kurope liquors at any rate this Commander would put upon it, and were as frank both in dis 
tributing their goods and guzzling down the noble wine as if they were both wearied with the 
possession of their rapine and willing to stifle all the melancholy reflections concerning it’ 
Ovington adds that the European pirates used to shelter at St. Augustine’s during the mon- 
ss0n, and had such contempt for the Indian traders that one of their ships with » crew of onl; 
twenty nen would attack and take, without any danger, the largest “‘ Moor ship. I have nol 
been able to identify the pirates above referred to, but Captain Freake reported on the 8tl 
December 1689 that, at the end of May, he saw at St. Augustine’s two pirates, one the Liti 
England (formerly Captain Swan’s Cygnet), the other s New England brigantine, which ha 
met her at St. Augustine’s. . They had in consort plundered one Portuguese ship on the ooas 
of Sofals: and another at the Island of Mohilla. They disappeared northward on hearin 
that the Company's ship Chandos (Captain Bonnell) was expected at Johanna (Ind. Of 
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(Continued fram page 35.) 
Ty, 
(h) Maythe and Legenda, 
Mr, Brown's Philosophy of Social Value Devéloped. 

I now come to the last part of the argumeaut in Mr. Brown's book : his interpretation 
of the Andamancse Myths and Levendsa, Pt beeemes closer and more complicated than 
previously and frankly philosuphicnt. Tle tells us that he is dealing with the Myths and 
Legends “in a similar manner” with the more important parts of the ritual and ceremonial, 
and he commences by laying down his provedure (p. 88a): 

“1 propose to explain, not how the Jewends arose, bud what they mean; what part they 

play at the present time in the mint life ef the Andaman Esluider, Customs that 

seem at first sight meaninules: and ridieuhois Tnive been shown to full most lin portant 

functions in the social ccanaus and simuibiriy f hope to prove thatthe tales . 0, 0). 

are the means by which the Andanimiuese express ard syatemeatiso their fundamental 

notions of life and nature and the sentiments attaching to those netions,” 

Mr. Brown then starts straight off (pp. 430 ff.) onan Akar. Bale (Balawa) story. 

The Night, the Day and the Cieada. 

In this story the origin of the Night ard the Day depeuds on their connection with the 
Cicada or cricket (p. S80): ‘this species of Gienda, of which T do not know the scientific 
name, always makes a noise (songs aa the natives say) during the short interval of twilight 
between sunset and darkness and bet ween dawn and gunrise.” Upon this Mr. Brown remarks 


(p. 331) : 
“The song of the Cienla, as the day yives place to night and as night changes to day 


is one of the most familiar of all natural phenomena of the Andamanese, Another 
fact that is made use of in the Legend is that if one of these insects be crushed as 
was the Cicada of the story, or even if it be token tp in the band, it will utter its shrill 
and plaintive note, net unlike the ery of a huaan being in pain. Finally, to 
understand the tale, it is neeesaary to remember that in all the tribes of the Great 
Andaman division thery isa prohibition ayaluat killing the Cicada.” 

To let the reader follow the explanation af the story and Mr, Brown’s comments thereon 


T repeat it here as told to Mr. Brown : (p. 284) o-— 
“Da Tengat [Sir (7) Spider| lived at Celugma Bud, He went fishing one day and got 
only one small fish of the kind called chelau (1 Glyphidodon Sordidus). He turned 


to go home, and as he went he shot hia arrows before him into the jungle [a very unusual 
As he went he apoke to the 


act.) Then he went after them to find them ayain. 
fruits of the jungle, asking then: their names. In these days the ancestors did not 
know the names of the fruite andl the trees, First he asked the puiam, and then the 
gulub, and then the chakli, but none of them replied. Then he found his first arrow. 
It was stuck fast in a big yam (gone). He took the arrow and said to the yam: ‘ what 
is your name?’ At first the vam cid not answer. ‘Tengat turned to go away. He 
had gone a few steps, when the yain called him back, saying ‘my name is Gono.’ 
on replied: ‘Oh! I didn’t’ know, Why didn’t you say so before?’ He dug 
up the yam, which was n very big one, He went off to look for his second arrow. 


As he went he spoke to the stones in the jungle, asking their names, but none of them 
lump of resin ({ug). He 


replied. Then he found hia second arrow fixed in a large 

took the arrow, and aa he wan going away the resin (which the Andamanese regard 
as& ‘ stone’) called him back, saying ‘Here, my name is Tug ; you can take me along 
with you.’ So Tengut took the resin. Then Tengat forward 6 cicada (ria) and he 
took that aleo. When Tengat got to the hut (bwi), every one came to look at the things 
he had bronght. He showed them the yam. He told them lia name and showed 
them how to cook it. This waa the first time that the ancestors ate gono. Then 
Tengat took in his hand the Cicada and squashed it between his palms. As he killed 
: I 
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; : whole tie me dark. When th 
: ada uttered its cry and the whole world became ‘ © people 
ae nae was dark they tried to bring back the daylight. Tengat took some of the 


ht the people how to dance and sing. Whe 
oe aie re peer ead he day Game back. After that the j ay and pe 
ternately.”’ 

Next tH Sawn says that the skeleton of the Legend, (p. 331) ig this : “ one of the an. 
cestors killed a Cicada (a forbidden act), the Cicada uttered its ery (as it does when hurt), 
and as a result, darkness covered the world (as it always does when the Cicada sings in the 
evening). Leaving aside, for the present, the rest of the story, we may try to make olear 
to ourselves just what this part of it expresses.” . | 

Then he goes on (p. 331) : “ the explanation that I propose is to the effcct that the Legend 
is simply an expression or a statement of the social value of the phenomenon of the altemation 
of day and night.” eee: a 

He next remarks that ‘“‘the one outstanding feature of the first importance is that 
the day is the time of social activity, whereas the night is a period when the society is, ag a 
rule, not active ;” and that “one of the most important clements in the mental complex 
revealed by a study of the ceremonial is the recognition of the fact that it is on the activity 
of the society that the individual depends for his security and well-being.’ Also (p. 332); 
‘4 ig the inevitable result of this that the daytime, when the society is active, should be felt 
to be a period of comparative security, while the night, when all social activity ceases, should 
be a period of comparative insecurity.”’ 
| Mr. Brown’s next note is (p. 332): “the Andaman Islander, like inany other savages, 
is afraid of the dark. . . . But I would hold that in the Andaman Islanders and pro- 
bably in other savages, the fear of darkness, of night, is @ secondary incluced feeling, not by 
any means instinctive, and is in & large part due to the social sentiments, to the fact that at 
night the social life ceases. . . . Because any condition of the individual in which he is 
withdrawn from active participation in the common life is regarded as one of danger from 
magico-religious forces antagonistic to the society.” 

Having read all this into the tale Mr. Brown says (p. 332}: “ the interpretation 
that I would offer of the Akar-Bale [Balawa] Legend is that it is an expression of these 
sentiments relating to the night; an expression that takes mdvantage of the connection 
between the song, the Cicada and the alternation of the night and day. . . . The 
necessity of this particular form must be accepted as a postulats.”’ After this he proceeds 
(p. 333) to show at length “ that the Legend does express the social value of Night.” 


| Prohibitions as Precautions. 
Mr, Brown harks back, how 


| ever, for » moment to discuss the fear of night in a paragraph 
of the first importance to his general argument. He says (p. 333): | 


“The fear of night, or rather, since that fear is rarely more than potential, the feeling 

_ that night is a time of insecurity, is part of the goneral attitude of fear or respect 
towards the forces of nature that are believed to be possible sources of danger to the 
society. N ow, it has been, shown that this particular attitude towards nature finds 
expression in ritual prohibitions of various kinds. For inatance, the Andaman 
Islander translates his feeling of the social value of food substances into the belief 
that such things must be treated with ritual precautions,” 


And then he goes on (p. 334) with the argument : 


“ Applying this to the case before us, we must first recognise that to the Andaman 


- Islander the alternation of the day and ni agit . of 
separate phenomena, but.are two . night and the singing of tho Cicada are n 


| parts or aspects of one and the samo recurring event. 
Now, the night and day are things that aig be handled, ¢.¢., cannot be immediately 
subj ect to the actions of human beings, while the Cicada can be handled. Hen» 
—oitis = the Cicada that the need of precaution is referred, Any interference with the 
_ Cica # is forbidden, and this prohibition serves as a mark or expression of the social 
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value of that alternation of night and day with which the GOieada is go intimately 

associated. The Legend of the Akar-Bale [Balawa] Tribe is simply an elaboration 
of this theme.” 


May 1025] 





The Invention of Singing and Dancing. 

Mr. Brown proceeds tu examine other aspects of the Legend (p. 334): “the Akar-Bale 
story, besides giving an account of the orivin of night, relates the invention of singing and 
dancing,” which to the Andamuanese “are merely two aspeets of one and the same activity 
— . Dancing, exerpt on a few speetal ceremonial occasions, always takes place at 
night.” This is beeause of the belief that “dancing and singing are means by which the 
evil influence of darkness ean be overcoure, 6. 0 aN they possess magical efficacy against 
the dangers prevalent at night.” | Oa this die says (p. 385): this relation between the 
(negative) social value of night and the Cyestie | social cadae of daueing and singing is simply 
and clearly expressed in the Lewend. ft was the ° singing of the Cieada that produced 
the darkness, and it was the sineiny cut dancing afterwards that produced the day, “ go 
effectual was the means adopter ef nedtealisin thee evils of darkaess that finally resulted in 
the return of the daylight in which orlinaty sociil life is possible.” 

To this Mr. Brown adds (p. 44a): othe refercuee fo the resin in the Legend can be 
easily understood, The Andaiiinese aise resin ta provide the Huht by which they dance, 
as well as for torches for fishing omeberk nichts. 00 2. Dhue the social value of resin ig 
that it affords a menus of neutrilising tea certain extent the effeets of darkness.” 

Then he remarks (p. 00) 0h ane af the copsstem. ander the infinence of an anti-social 
passion, killed a Cieada, which uttered ita ery, ned thereupon the world was covered with 
darkness .. . . but amen five learnt how te use resin for artificial light, and how to 
remedy the effects of darkness hy clineing andl singing! 

Lastly, Mr. Brown comes te the eonrhision (p. 335) that the ‘ Legend of the Night, the 
Day and the Cicada’ is this :-- 

“Simply the expression in a particular form of the relation between the hociety and 

a certain natural phenomenon in terms of what have heen called soelal values, We 

find exproxied the social values of nivht and of rosin and dancing. It may be noted 

that the Legend alka gives a sxpeviat souial vate to the ancestors, different from and 
greater than that of ines or wameti at the present day. The Ancestors were able 
to do many things that men cannot do may: they were able to affect the processes 
of nature ina way that is ne longer possi" 

The Discovery of the Yam. 

Mr. Brown passes on (p. 336) tu discuss the diseovery of the yam, a ininor point in the 
Legend, which Mr. Man relates, (see p. 21 of Brown), as being the result of a chance shot 
with an arrow. Mr. Brown thinks it likely to be really a separate story brought into the 
present tale, as there is the shooting of an arrow in beth. In this story, by chance shots 
with three arrows Da Tengat discovered new objects of three different kinds,—animal 
(cicada), vegetable (yam), mineral (resin, which to the Andamanease is a ‘stone ’). On this 
fact, Mr. Brown observer (p, 337): ° in common with other primitive peoples, the Andaman 
Islanders regard what we call hick or chance aa due to the action of the magical powers 
possessed hy objecta and by human beings,” 

| The Killing of the Gisada. 

And then, although he fecla the points not to be plain in the Legend, Mr. Brown says 
(p. 387): “I think we must take it that Na Tengat waa disgusted at his lack of success in 
fishing... . His shooting of the nrrows must be regarded, I think, as the result of 
his anger.” In his irritation “ he crushed the Cicada, thus bringing darkness on, the world.” 
Then Mr. Brown remarks: “it iy a principle of the Legends that evil results follow from 
evi ection . . . . (p. 338). It was the wickedness of the ancestor in giving way to hig 
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feeling of irritation that led to the social disaster ”’ of the coming of the night, Inversely 
it was ‘‘ through the combined effort of the ancestors joining in a harmonious action (singing 
and dancing) that the day was broughi back.” 

Major and Minor Motives in Legends. 


Mr. Brown here breaks off (pp. 339-340) to lay down a principle of interpretation. He 
begins by saying that he hac ‘‘ drawn a distinction between what may be called major and 
minor motives in the story. The validity of the interpretation of the legends offered in this 
chapter depends on the validity of this distinction, and it is therefore hnportant to provide 
ea method by which we separate major from minor motives. This can only be done when 
there are several versions of the same legend.”’ 

And then he gocs on to say (p. 339): “if we compare the Akar. Bale [ Balawa}j Legend 
with the Aka- Bea version recorded by Mr. Man, we see that they have in common 
(1) the explanation of the origin of night as due to the breaking of a rule: 

(2) the training back of the trouble to the anti-social passion of anger on the part of 
an ancestor : 

(3) the account of the origin of dancing and singing as a means of neutralising the effects 

of darkness. 

All other elements of the story are different in the two stories. . |. Both the 
Legends express the social ualue of night, and they both express it in very much the same 
way.” 
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Beliefs about the Moon : Persontification. 


Here Mr. Brown says, (p. 340) : “San exactly parallol explanation can be Riven of the 
Andaman notions relating to the Moon. The social value of moonlight is due to the fact 
that it enables the natives to fish and catch turtle and dugong by night. A clear nLoonlight 
night affords the best opportunity for harpooning dugong,” the most valued of all food. 
“ Therefore, we may say that during the second quarter the Moon gives valuable help to the 
natives, but during the third quarter withdraws that help.” 


Lhen he proceeds to say (pp. 340-341) : 


‘ At the beginning of the third quarter the Moon rises in the evening with a ruddy hue. 
The natives explain this red and swollen appearance by saying that the Moon is angry, 
When a man does something that hurts or damages another it is generally (in 
Andamanese life) because he is angry. So to say that the Moon is wngry is equivalent 
to saying that he ig damaging the society by withdrawing tho light by which for 
‘the past week or so they have been able to capture fish and turtle. “The phenomena 
(of the change of the Moon, in so far as they affeet the social life, are represented as 
if they were the actions of a human being. Wemay describe this bric y by saying 


that the moon is personified ,”’ 

But (p. 341) : ‘‘ Even the Moon is not expected to be angry without a cause. The natives 
say that the anger is due to some bright light having been visible at the time the Moon rises. 
The personification is thus further elaborated, The moon gives the light by which fishing 
and turtle hunting at night are possible. The light has @ positive social value and its with- 
drawal is an evil.” The Moon is therefore regarded as jealous of artificial light, and by that 
belief “ the value of the moonlight is recognised.” The beliefs about the Moon and the Legend 


of the Night in fact (p. 341) “both express, in accordance with the same psychological 
laws, the social values of natural phenomena.” 


The Fire Legend. 


| on se treats (pp. 341 ff.) the Fire Legend in a different manner: 
“I will next consider not a single legend but a number of different atories, running 
through all of ‘Which we can find a single major motive, ‘1 have recorded three legends 
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which relate, with some differences of detail, how in the beginning the ancestors had 

no fire, how fire was introduced by one of them, and how many of them, being burnt 

and frightened, were turned inte animals of different kinds.” 

And then remarks (p. 342): °° the story serves as an explanation of the markings on 
birds and fishes, there being where the ancestor who became the species was burnt by the 


fire.”’ | 
Mr. Brown then laya down (p. 342) that '‘ the clue to the true interpretation of the three 


stories [above mentioned} must be sought in the socsal valve of Fire." a proposition which 


he then sets out prove (pp. 342 ff.). 
“We may say, in a word, that it ix the possession of fire that makes social life (as the 
Andamanese know it) possible 2... Amongst all the creatures that inhabit 
the world, man is the only one that possesses anct makes use of fre. Here, then, is 
the fundamental notion that in exprossed in these Legendas, At first, so the story 
runs, aniinals and human belies were one, and were mot distinguished. Then came the 
discovery of fire...» (p. 344). Ht is the posseasion of the fire that makes human 
beings what they are, that makes fife as they live it possible, It is equally (according 
to the Legend) the lack of fire, or the lurk of the ability to make use of fire, that makes 
the animals what they are, that cuts them off from participation in human life.” 
Upon this Mr. Brown arguer (yy, BAGS) : 
“The three stories considered above contain three motives : 
(i) They express the sortal value of fire, by muking the foundation of human society 
(through the differentiation of men and animals) depeud on the discovery of fire, 
(it) They express a peculiar notion aa to the relation of the human species to the other 
animals which is found in the Legends. 
(sii) They give a logendary explanation of some of the characteristics of animals, such 
as the bright colours of certain birds and fishes." 
And then he argues (p. 343) that “ these same mutives are present in many of the 
Legends relating to the origin of fire.” 
The Flood Myth. 
Further consideration of the Fire Legends leads Mr. Brown to the Andamanese stories 
about the Flood. He commences with a remarkable statement (p. 344) : 
“We have acon that one explanation (in the mythological senae) of how the birds arose 
is that they were ancestors who flee from the fire. hore are other stories that give 
a different account and relate that the animals came into existence throvgh a great 
flood or storm that overwhelmed the ancestora, Both of these Legends are to be 
found in the same tribes. Their incompatibility does not prevent them from being 
both equally accupted. If it can be shown that the atory of the flood is simply an. 
alternative ethan of expressing the same act of representations that underlie the 
story of the origin of the animala through the discovery of fire, the interpretation 
of the latter will be in some degree confirmed.” 
And then Mr. Brown proceeds (p. 344) : 
“T think that it Was because some of the anceators kept their fire alight that they res 
mained human, while those who lost their fire were turned into animals. If many 
rsonal impressions are of any valae, this is really the idea that does underlie the 
gend in the native mind. ‘Thos it would appear that this version of the Flood 
myth is simply s reveraal of the Fire Legend previously considered. They both 
express the samo thing in different ways. They both make the possession fire 
the thing on which social (s.e., human) life depend, the fundamental differs 
man and animals,” j 3 | | ia z 
Mr. Brown next (pp. 344-345) disagrees with Mr. Man's scoount, who “‘seems to have 
come to the conclusion that there were (we flueds.”--un idea which interferes with Mr. 
Brown’s argument. But passing thin by, it siuat be noted that Mr. Brown then says; p. 345: 
“ On the interpretitiion here suggested the major motirer of the Flood Myth are 
(1) the social rala: uf tire ag expre-col by making the differenee hetween man and animala 
depend on ite possession by tle: former auc net by the ktter : 
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notion of the animals as having once heen one with the ancestors. 
Co Raat motives are both present inthe Legends of the origin of tire that were we. 
viously considered, ”’ 








The Three Worlds. 


Mr. Brown now becomes ingenious (pp. 346-347) : 
“Tn a number of their Legends it is stated that the ancestors saved themselves by climbing 
up into atall tree and into the trees. This is to be explained by the fact that the birds 
all live up in the trees, and many of them can never be seen save overhead, The top 
of the forest is where the birds live: it is their world, raised above the world of men 
and women. The flood drove the inhabitants to the tops of the trees. The birds 
remained there and only the human beings came down again. ote (p. 34h, 
This is, I think, what the Legend really means. ‘The story of the flocal gives g pict 
of a three-fold world . . . . For the natives of the [ Andaman) Inlands the 
the forest is an alien world into which they can only penetrate with extreme difficulty 
by climbing, and with the life of which they have little to do, Similarly the Waters 
of the sea are another world into which they can anly penetrate for a few momenta 
at atime by diving.” 
| Mr. Brown then carries the idea further (p. 347); “the samo three-fold division of ths 
world is seen in the beliefs about the three kinds of spirits, those uf the forest, those of the 
sea, and the Morua who, while spoken of as spirits of the aky, are often thought of as 
in the tops of the tall trees,” But he is aware that here he ia in a difficulty (p. 347): “Gt may 
be said that, on this view, no allowance is made for the existence of terreatrial animals.” 
This he skims over by saying: ‘‘That is true, but it must be remembered that there ar 
very few such animals in the Andamans.” 


The Origin of Animals. 


_ Mr. Brown is thus led on to examine “ the story of the Origin of Animals in the Akar 
Bale (Balawa) Tribe.” Comparing the variante of the tale ho saya (p. 34) : 

©The main purpose of the story is to relate how a great storm or ayclone visited the 

island in the times of the ancestors and turned many of them into animals. The 

storm was brought about by the action of one of the ancestors, who in anger did 

some of the things that are known to anger Puluga and cause astorm . . .. The 

purpose of the elements of the Legend is to explain how the greut flood came about, 
by tracing it to the anti-social action of some or more of the ancestors, just as the night 
is supposed to have been produced by an ancestor who performed a forbidden actica 

. . . . The origin of the catastrophe that separated tho once united ancestor 

into animals and buman beings is thus traced to the fact that they could not live 

together socially and in harmony.” 

After reasoning at some length on these general statements, Mr. Brawn (p. 350) draw 
the moral from the animals legends thus : “ human pooiety is only possible if personal ange 
be subordinated to the need of good order : the animale are cut off from human society because 

they could not live peaceably together without quarrelling.”’ ' - 
The Personification of a Natural Phenomena. 


| Mr. Brown is next, as it were almost naturally, led on to consider what he (p. 377) calls 
the Personification of Natural Phenomena, or what Mr. Man would call the Andamanee 
-,  ddeas of God. This point he examines at great length in some 32 pages of his book (pp. 31— 
383)... He launches into the mythology of this all-important subject with the statement 
(p. 350). “In the various stories [of the Fire and Flot] there are two separate elemonis ”: 
viZ., firstly “ the explanation of how a disastrous flood or atorm caused by the non-observance 
of ritual prohibition connected with Biliku (Puluga),” and secondly “how, through the 
flood and storm,” animals “ became separated from the human race.” 

“The clie to the understanding ” of Andamanese mythology (p. 351) “lies in the 
Andamayese notions about the weather and the reasons,’ He then describes the seasons 
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as he understands them, wud ayiin alludes fo the hocunins of the term Ait! (gumul) in con- 
nection with them, which here (p. $52) “ denotes a condition of sociel danger or of contact 
with the power possessed by all things that can affect the life and safety of the society,” 

Mr. Brown here remarks (p. 362) that” the life of the Andaman Islander is profoundly 
affected by the alternation of the seasons,” and in relation to the occasional cyclones in the 
islands he remarks (p. 352); ‘‘an old man recounted to mt how on the occasion of a violent 
oyolone he and others of his village tonk refuge in the kom and on the open shore from the 
danger of falling troes, and remained there till the violenes of the storm had abated.” Here 
Iwould note that cither Mr. Brown did net understand the old man or the old man was 
rhodomontading. Ihave personally been through throw cyclones,—twice at sea and once 
onthe sea-shore. The sea on such oveasions id about the last plave any one would or could 
seek in acyclone. He isright, however, in saying that the visit of such a storm isa time 
ofreal terror and extreme danger to such a people as the Andamanese, | 

Then Mr. Brown shows how the arasons (pp. 402-353) aflect the food supply : “roughly 
wo can say that the rainy season is the season of flesh food, the kimil: season is the season of 
grubs, the cool season ix the season of fruits and rants, und the hot season isthe season 
of honey.” 








Biliku (Puluga) and Taral ‘Daria’. 


To follow his own expressions Mr, Brown then states: 


“Tpropose to show that the Andaman (sla nders express the aerial oalue of the phenomena 
of the weather and the sessons, 10s, the way thence phecaomena affect the social life 
and the social sentiments, by means of Logendas sad iedicfs relating to the two my- 
thical beings whom they call Biliku and ‘Terai. Using the word ‘ personification ’ 
ina sense to be detined Inter in the chapter, we may say that the Andamanese 
personify the weather and the seasonea in the persons of Bilikn and Tarai,” 


These aro tho Northern fornia; in tho South they are Puluge and Deria. Biliku ig 
associated with the North Bast Monsoon, i¢, the cold and the hot season: Deria with 
the South West Monsoon, ic. the rainy season. ‘It ia possible (pp. 353-384) to show that 
the Andaman Islanders assoviate with these two beings all the phenomona of the weather 
and the seasons, and are able Lo represent the changes of the latter as though they were the 
actions of human or anthropomorphic beings.’ 

Mr. Brown's form of argument is that where there ia general agresmont aa to beliefs on 
a particular subject, thoay are the major or important points: where there isa leok of agree- 
ment, those are the minor or leas important points, On this argument ho treats asa matter 
of lesser importance tho fact that in the South Pulugs is male and in the North Biliku is 
female, Then hu saya (p. 354): ‘applying the strict mothod outlined above, we may begin 
by noting that there iscompletoly unanimity in regard to the connection of Biliku and Tarai 
with the North Kast and the South West respectively, and therefore with the monsoons, 
No interpretation of the myth can bo adequate unless it #4 ont from this fact, The oon- 
nection is go firmly fixed that it Appeara in tho names of the winds themselves.” | 

Az to the asoription of the winds, Mr. Brown remarks (p. 355) that “only the South 
West wind is associated with ‘Tarai and all the other winds with Biliku,” and he says that 
the point is one of “ considerable importuee in the interpretation of this myth.” Biliku 
is therefore naturally connected with che chief wiudls aud storms, and so is more important 
than Tarai, “' This preponderance (p. 326; vii need tu be explained as one of the easentials 
ofthe myth.” In faot on p. 305 Mr. Beown asserts thit it ia Biliku that sendsall the storms 
- od Tarai that sends nothing more than heavy showers of rain, With the fear of Mr. Brown 

before mo I cannot help saying that these assertions require modification. Storms do 
‘cour in the North Kast Monsoon and are occasionally severe: cyclones are terrible and 
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occur usually then, but they are rare, no one individual being likely to experience more thay 
- one or two in his life, whereas in the South West Monsoon storms are constant and oy 

the West Coast of the Andamans very severe. 
The Anger of Biliku (Puluga). 

Mr. Brown now carries on the argument, p. 356: “‘the Andaman Islander reproseni, 
any natural phenomenon having negative social value os though it were tho result of the action 
of a person in anger, this being the one anti-social passion with which he is most familiar in 
his ownlife . . . . The negative social value of a violent storm is obvious,” and they 
are therefore clearly due to the anger of Biliku. 


He next remarks (p. 357) : ‘‘ another law of Andaman Mythology isthat 2 person, such as 
the Moon, is never angry without cause,” and he oxamines three actions of extreme importance 
which “‘ cause the anger of Biliku.”” The first is tho melting or burning of becs-wax. The 
season for doing this is necessarily the hot season, and * year witer year the wax-melting 
season comes to a close in showery weather.” So (p. 358) “the anger of Biliku following 
the melting of bees-wax is in one sense simply a statement of actual observable fact. Lhe 
second point is the cutting down or digging up in the hot season of certain plants, whish 
include the most valuable vegetable food. Here again, Mr. Brown argues (p. 359): “‘there 
is a definite ground of association [of Bililu’s anger] in familiar natural phenomena.” The 
third action that can cause Biliku’s anger is (p. 359) ‘‘the killing of a Cicada or making a 
noise while the Cicada is singing in the morning or evening.’”’ Here the explanation is (p. 360) 
that ‘‘ the grub of the Cicada is eaten during the kimil [danger] scason andatno other time 
of year,” 4.e., only in the cyclone season. 


The Andamanese are represented here as @ kind of ceremonial hoimmopaths. They do 
ceremonially the very actsthat anger Biliku in order tocure oravertheranger  #.g., (p.359): 
the efficient way of stopping a storm is to go into the forest und destroy the plants that 
belong to Biliku,” and (p. 361) by performing the ceremony of “killing the Cicada ” they 
insure fine weather. 

Reviewing the whole subject, Mr. Brown writes (p. 362) : ‘‘ The explanation that I have 
to offer of their beliefs relating to Biliku and to the things that offend her is that they are 
simply the statement in a special form of observable facts of nature.” 


| The Sex of Biliku. 
On this subject Mr. Brown remarks (p. 365) : 


“There isalackofagreement . . . . Tarai, (p. 366) rules over the rainy season, n 
— which the chief food is the flesh of animals of fe land pee of the sea :itis the business 
_ of men to provide flesh food. On_ the contrary Biliku rules over the seasons in which 
the chief foods are vegetable products of different kiads :,it ig the business of women 
to provide such foods . . There is (then) sound reason for call ing Tarai male 
and. Biliku female This way of thinking of Biliku as female is in harmony 


with her character as outlined above. Women (in the Andamans) are notoriously 


Seba speiacakns Pcie You can always reckon fairly well what a man 

After carefully qualifying this statementabout women by the words he puts in brackets, 
| Mr. Brown goes on (p. 366): ‘‘In the South Andsman, however, both Puluga and Deria 
are said to be male. - It can be shown that this view is also appropriate In its way- The 
Akar-Bale [Balawa] say that Puluga and Deria were once friends, but have quarrelled and _ 
now live at opposite ends of the earth and are perpetually renewing their quarrel.’”’ The | 
two monsoons end in unsettled weather. The combat is such as would be fought among men: © 
obviously therefore Puluga and Deria should be male. All this Mr. Brown qualifies by the 
remark ‘(p. 367}: “I ventire to think, however, that the Southern myth is not quite #0 _ 
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factory asthe Northern one. does not translate aqiite soowell all the different features of 
— a henomena with whieh it deals" Hethus shows once again that he can never 
cae ty any obaerval fan in che told that does mot sapport his theory, 
a Biliku (Puluga. and Fire. 
Hore Mr. Brown says that the Andaman Fire Legends (i. 367) ‘owe the orivin of the 
ion between Bilika, the stormeseader, and lighining ©... (368), One belief 
aes ‘aa five-brand flung by her throauh the doy om second is Ghat it ia mother-of-pearl 
ne similarly flung: yet ni hive oe is ee shia es the Hepes hy striking 
4 pene shell (#2) on 2 red stone) Payading i waitully mearded aga firebrand, lat (p. 8) 
“the axplanation of ht ning aaa as a a only an the peas insite of this kiml 
of sacl, but also on ofver features of io oaadas ce thks potat don p. 309) ue yoen . nat 
clear, I gather dhat the fire waa atolen fro Da ane ovoning mary ghe tried to 
punish the offender,’ by fining oa fire: rraned ar a fpeart) shied | at hin, She this becaine 
hostile to the ancestors, and this omade a point asta her generalatiiiade 
a Biliku, the Enomy and also the Benefactress. 

“There can he no daubt, "saya Mr. Brown Cp. d74), "that [hostility] is the asnal way 
in whioh the Andammnnese canreive the rolation hetween Biliky snd the ancestora, and there- 
fore, since the ancvesiars Tap re wera yi soc ted y agp its hey dnnines, boe-t weet Biliku and them. 
gives’? But he sees that Mr. Mav's descriptions af Puluga “as tho ersator of the world 
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and ine benofleent ruler Gf yy akdud “eatilicts with this vies,  Aod then, although he admits: 


(p. 370) that ° there ix no douli that at times, and more parfioularly in the southern tribes, 
the natives do regard Puluga aa the henefetor and even the creator of the human race,” he 
adds a footnote (pp. 370-471): 
“Tn dealing with the scoot given ty Mr, Man of the Andaman mythology, it ia 
necessary to remember that he was wndimbtodiy influenced by a very etrong desire 
to show that tho beliefs of the Aadamandae about Pulaga were fundamentally the 


sme ag the belicfs of the Christian abont hin God, Te may be taken aa cortein that. 


he did nat copertneely sttlw This acid tea afferd ) is record of the Andaman behele, but 
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biku and the Bplrits. 
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“Thigehor dese MSc od Paclowsd be datuncished from the Spirits (Lau), yet at 
the same time Biiiku is lraaght jute relation with the Spirits by the existence of 
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tions of bad weather. One of the explanations is that 
ie See okie the other is that they are due to the Spirits, partioularly ap 
Spirits of the Sea. Both these beliefs, contradictory as they seem, are held by the 
Andamanese.”’ 
The Biliku-Tarail Myth. | 
Mr. Brown winds up his remarke on the Biliku (Puluga) and Tarai (Deria) Legends with 
these remarks (p. 375) : ‘‘ I have tried to show that the whole myth is an expression of the | 
social value of the phenomena of the weather and the seasons, These phenomena affect the 
social life in certain definite ways and thereby become the objects of certain sentiments: 
these sentiments are expressed in the Legends . . . . (p-. 376), If have explained 
 gome of thé more important of the Legends as being expressions or atutements of the social 
value of natural phenomena.” And finally he says : (pp. 376-377) “all the legends I wish to 
maintain, are simply the expression in conorete form of the feelings and ideas aroused by 
all things of all kinds as the result of the way in which things: aifect the moral and social 
life of the Andaman Islanders. In other words the Legends meaive fot their function to 
express the social values of different objects,—to expres: in yencral the svstem of social 
values that is characteristic of Andamanese social organisation.” 
Personification of Natural Phenomena ; Definition. 

Says Mr. Brown (p. 377) : 

‘Tt is now necessary to give a more exact definition of this term. By it I mean the 

association of a natural phenomenon with the idea of a person in such a way thet 

the characteristics of the phenomenon may be reygierdad ae thongh they were actions 

or characteristics of the person. The simplest fori is that in which the phenomenon 

‘itself is spoken of and thought of as if it were anactnal person. “Shes the stn and moon 

are spoken of as Lady Sun and Sir Moon.” 

And then a little later on he says ; “the name of the person ts alse used as the name of 
the phenomenon of which he is (in the phrascology used here) Che personification.” 


| Process of Personification. 

After discussing the process of personification ininythology generally in terms of which 
the key-note of the argument is (p. 378),—“the frst arwauised oxperienee that the 
individual attains is all connected with persons and their relativas te hiioscit?’- Mr. Brown 
goes on to apply the theory to the Andamanese. He observes G1. 874) Uiat “ the Andaman | 
Islander has no interest in nature save In so faras it dtvethy affeets the social life,” and in 
order to express his emotional experience “he has fo yoke use of that part of his own ex - 
perience that is already thoroughly organised, namely, that relating to the actions of one 
, person as affecting another, or as affecting the socioty.”’ 

_ Mr. Brown néxt remarks (p. 381) that “the persouifiention of aatural phenomens is 
not the only method by which their social value can be expressed,’ which observation leads 
him on to discuss the question of the existence of “ ancestorn,” as to whom he says (p. 382) 
that “* the ground of the belief in the ancestor ig to be found in the existence of a sentiment 
fundamental in all human society, which I shall call the feeling of tradition.” 


ce y he is led to an opinion, of which onc hears nore later, relating toan “ ordered 
‘To put the matter (pp. 382-383) in a few words, the indivic i ti 
to ar ty ,t idual finds hinsclf in relation 
7 eda ey ae social order—to which he haa to adapt hiniwelf. The tro 
| dependence u fess it a ‘d rahe attitude towards that order are Lis sense of his owl 
his thia—his uanse f his « the need of conforming to its requirements in his sections 
| expresses in the L as own. relation to the social order,—-thut the Andaman Islandet 
into exisbeqen an the about the ancestors, which recount how that order come 
phecedite atau ‘the reealt of actions of anthropomorphic beings.’’ , 
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ee Culture Legends : Weapons and implements. 


Here Mr. Brown leaves invthology amd passes on te culture, He states (p. 383) that ) 
py his Culture Legends the Andamanest: slander co xpresses his sense of his own dependence 


on the past,” and then he saya: 
“Tt is obvious that the Amlonan Islander cannat regard the ancestora ns being persons 
exactly like himself, for thes were responsible for the establishment of the secial order, 
rine aah eorituenyss ia) which ha has 4 thr advantage. He says, therefore, 
that they were bigwer inet than birnself. De ci Rn 
mentally or spiritually. rather than phasivally, Thit thes were persons ¢adowed with 
owers much greater than those even of the medicine men of the oe tine, This 
explains the mayical powsTs thatare attributed to many, or indecd to all, of the 
ancestors.” 
As to the meaning of magical powers he basa significnnt note on pw dst: in the last 


chapter it was ahown that the attril ution of magical faree ta mich things as foods and human 
bones is siraply the means by which the eaciat values of theae things are represented and 
recognised. Similar ly here the magical powers of the ancestors aresiniply the representation 
of their soctal uilue, i.e, the sacial value af tradition” 


The Order of Nature: Moral Laws. 


Mr. Brown now vecomes distinctly vhilosophical in his argument (p. 384): 


“ Besides the social order there is another, the order of nature, which is constantly acting 
upon the social order oo... Bhe Andaman Islander tinds himself in an ordered 
world, a world subjeet to law, contrauedt by tuseen faorees. The flaws arc not to him 
what the naturnl laws are te the scientist of taday, they are tather of the nature 
of moral luws .. Hight or wrong aisoan acting in accordance with the laws 
of the workd or in Gppusition to then, and thia means acting in accordance with 
or in opposition te castent, Carton and law nro dadeed here two wor ts fur the same 
thing. . . . The forces of the world, as the Andaman [slander conceives them, 
are not the blind mechanival forces of invdern science > rather are they moral forces 
tw we Op. BRAY "Phe law of the world thou (to him] ia a@ moral law, its forces are 
moral forces, its values mural valuce ) ita order isn moral order,” 


“ Thia view (p. 385) af the world is the numediate and inovitable result of the experience 
of man in society. Mix a philosophy not rex hed by painful intellectual effort, by 
the searching out of meanings and reasons and causes) it is impressed upon him in 
ali the happenings of life, is assed in all his actions : it needs only to be formulated. 
And the argument of this chayter has been that it ina the expression or formulation 
of this view of the world as an order regulated by law that the Legends have their 
meaning, fulfil their function,” 


Function of the Legends. 
Mr. Brown's philusophic aiyument continues (p. 385) ; | 
“The Legends of the Audamianesa iia lod od thesa. bai to ciye an neeennt 


of how the order of the world van. aco edo... WS Touidumaential cluracter 
of the natural orcler (as ot the @ eo pte cack ue OPT TaLee rea: Sobdge pupae pete ee oe are for 
ever r cated ee aan (po. sath) { Pay. fa cache a egg iecss Latyb opty sand Dap ta ul COMCEp- 
tions, that of uniformity (or lac ut clot of the deposndcaee of the praesent on 
the past. It is the new! of oxpre cc ec de eeyit hens that vives the Legends 


their function. ‘Lhey are nob om cox theteretick) pri Tynes, buf are buth most in- 
tensely privtioal . 4... The hawiedie ol whet tad snd whit to avoid doing 
is what constitutes the tradition the se iets. te obi: every iedividual is required 
to confor.” ° 


Loeal Motives of the Legends. 

“The Levenda set out (P. BBG) Lob esa ake Liv jJaotiy the ghave iwo Tondiimental 
conceptions. ‘They do so by tolling how «scactord cde? came inte existence, ane how also, 
all those natural phenomena that have any ieariag a the social well-belay came to he as_ 
they are and cunse to have relation tu the s iicty Uist they posscss. Ono group of frots that 
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have an obvious relation to the society consists of the geographical leatures of the islands 
. (p. 387) we may BY briefly that the local motives af the Legends Ber've CO expresg 
sousal values of localities. . . . (p. 386) Such notives are of vonsiderahle importance 
of much more importance than would appear from the storics. © 

| Animals as Ancestors. 

‘Mr. Brown next turns his attention to the subject of Animal Ancestors (i. 387) ; “ many 
of the actors in the Legends hear the names of animals, but at the suc tune are spoken of 
as though they were human beings. . . - (p. 333) it is svt simply (nat the Legendary 
person is a man with the name and some of the characteris fe a spemin mls aor is it simply 
that the logendary person is the ancestor of the sueries of which he hows the name. We 
ean only adequately express the thought of the Auda ianicse hy nia ying that he regards the 
whole species as if it were a human being.” And on p. 389 Mr, B: own remarks: “ there jg 
a parallotisa petween the personification of natural phenomena and the pecs cnification of | 
animal species.” 

Origin of the Legends. 

After explaining that the Andamanese brave no bia Legends because (p. 398) they do 
not have their attention called to the stars, Mr. Brown seis i bout saantutlag for the existence 
ofthe Legends (p. 398) : ‘ the Aadamaneae, like olan aevcoees, have col acauuived the power of 
thinking abstractedly. All their thougut necessuily deals WHE conrcte tities. Now the 
story form provides a means of expressing conurelely wled. cond adiersiso culy be pat in 
an absiract statement... 0... (p. 308) "Bho chiel vreau te! foc Glee datoressi ia stories shown 
by children aad by savages ix, [ believe, that they afford the aietts at esonviaive the imaging 
tion in certain specific divestions and ehoreuy pty ait bine inde pict tn cuntalit. The individual - 
to organise his experienve.” Anii finally he makes avin bated oun tenaatas ub thls connec 
tion (1p. 394) : the point to be noted is that these tales are always trails casdsile act boastfil, 
and. it is for this reasoa that they may well be con. ood whl tie dean deciems of the more 
civilised . . .. (p. 395) By menias of the pemordivation of Latnrx! phenomena and 
of species of animals, aad through the assumption of die. vistenee a! fhe iapeestors and their | 
times, they are able to develop a special kind of uawritten Hientie, lich has for them just 
the same sort of appeal that much of oar own Jiteratire has for us.” 

| Taconsistens; ia the Legends. 

Mr. Brown frequently points out that the Lesends contin tneousisiemdes, and he writes 
on p. 396 :-‘it is clear that the Anlamancse do nob always appiy bo these Legenda the lav 
of logical necessity.” And then on p. 307 he adils : 
oo < “The very existence of inconsistengies of thia kind proves withont any doubt that the 
ae mental provesnes: underlying the Legends of the Amiauitiwse ave not sbailar to thos 

+ that we onrgelves fallow when we attempt to undersiand intelligently the facts at 

co nadeee gad of Life, bat rather are to be compare] to those that are to be found in dreams | 
io and in art,——processes of what. might conveniently be calle symbolic thought. It 

’ would hardly be necessary to point. this out were it not that many ethnologists stil 
_, try to interpret the beliets of savages as being the roslts of atbemipts to understent 
_, natural fects, such as dreams, death, birth, ete,” 
eR tue whe 7 Boghal Value. of the Legends. 
Ab length Mr. Brown returns to his main argument, (pp. 397-303) : 


co The thesis of this. Chapter has been that the Legonds are the expression of social valet 
Of objects of different kinds. By the social value of an ane is meant the way 2 
_{: which st affects the life of the Sooiety, and therefore, since every ono is interested 
/ "Inthe: welfare of the society to which he belongs, the way in which it alfects the social 
; Sentinents of the individual, The system of social valnes of a Society obvious 
.. > dipenda upon the manner in which the society iaconstituted, and therefore the Legent? 
_ AEB be uaarationd. by constant reference to tho mode of life of the Andamans, 
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If his ideas ‘vateh on’ | fozesce an enaless number of volumes of @ philosophic nature, all 
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each other. Tostart with a theory—Mr. Brown writes (p. 400), ‘Ihave assumed a Working 
hypothesis ’"—and work up the beliefsand customs of a primitive people thereon, open Up 
a literary vista that appals me at any rate, . . - 
It recalls to my mind a verse that hasremained with me from my childhooc of long ago, 
If Tremember rightly, Southey was the author, when writing of Mob, Cob, and Chittabob, 
I may be wrong in the ascription. That, however, does not much matter, but after going 
through Mr. Brown’s book, I cannot help wondering what length of a philosophy of religion 
could be built up round that one verse by some remote descendant, were it toremain On and 
be discovered : how he would ‘interpret ’ first the words themselves and then their religious 
meaning : how his contemporaries would dispute with him about both points. 
‘The Devil was dressed 
In his Sunday best : 
His coat was red and his breeches were blue, 
And there was a hole where the tail came through. 
(T'o be continued.) 


THE YEZIDIS OR DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS OF MOSUL.! 
By H. Cc. LUKE. 


Prefatory Note. 
By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

On 25th—28th August 1924, The Times published a series of articles by Mr. H.C. Luke, 
Sometime Assistant Governor of Jerusalem, on the ‘‘ Minorities of Mosul,’ two of which 
will be of interest to the readers of this Journal,as they deserile the Yezidis of that region 
who are called “ Devil-worshippers.”” These people being surrounded by Muhammadans 
and. probably of an ancient ‘ Persian’ origin, their form of devil-worshi p has naturally a 
strong. Musalman tendency. ‘ Devil-worship’ is however very common in India, especially 
in the South, where its tendency, on the contrary, is towards Hinsluism. Nevertheless to’ 
my mind the term ‘ devil-worship ’ is a misnomer, naturally invented by the carl y European 
travellers to the East, imbued with Christianity, to describe a form of religious practice 
foreign to their ideas : whereas, ‘ devil-worship ’ is reall y the worship of supernatural spirits - 
by primitive Animists. It is not devil-worship at all, as some of the spirits worshipped are 


‘not credited with evil designs on human beings and their property. 


In 1883 I secured from the library of my old friend and correspondent, De. A. C. Burnell, 
a long MS. entitled The Devil Worship of the Tuluvas, which I ot tratslaited through the 


‘Rev. Dr. A. Manner of the Basel Mission, and published it in this Journal in ISQ4 (vol. XXIII). 


i then made the above remarks and, have never since acon anything ty shake the opinion 
therein expressed. Indeed. it ig Strongly confirmed by the situation in the Nicobar Islands, 
where European missionaries taught the people to apply the term * devil’? to the images and 
other objects they set up to scare away the ovil spirits from their homes. There the ‘devil’ 
is really the ‘ devil-scarer.’ . 


In the Jebel Sinjar to the west of Mosul and in the distriet of the Sheikhan to the north- 
east there dwell the peculiar people known variously to the world at large as Yezidis and 


Devil-worshippers. To all appearances of Kurdish stock and # peaking a Kurdish dialect, 


their own name for themselves is Dasnayi ; the meaning of the term Yezidi, applied to them 
by their neighbours, is uncertain. The Shiah Moslems, by way of adding to the odium which 
their beliefs have brought upon the Yezidis, like to agcribo their foundation to Yezid Ibn 
Mu'awiya, the murderer of the Shiah hero Husein ; but their origin is infinitely more remote 


_ than the times of the fourth Caliph and his luckless sons. | 


_- ¥ Reprinted from Phe Times, August 27th and 28th, 1924. 
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More convincing is the derivation from Yavdan, which isa Persian name of the Supreme 
for the Almighty enjoys among the Yesidie ao remote and abstract supremacy. 
although it is in truth little more than a osareey destoae  Vieir mare pardaats mttention as 
bestowed. upon him whom we deqaomingte, when we ™ tobi tes be pweliter, th) Fallen Angel, daa 
whom they regard as invested by the [ord af AML wands full authority over this world beluw. 
Hence, though it may be diffeult to dove him. the Devil isa power fe be propitiatedd, ta be 
treated with all respect: hence their terror lest anyone should pronaunce in their hearing 
the acoursed word Sheitun, Bor ihia is the pepo briata i co hestoae don the cdiject of thearr 
devotions by thore Who indheirinorance regard dita aa the spiritiof evil, workimgin opponi. 
tion to the Almighty. whereas all Youidin hoo ham for a supernatural potentare of the first 
magnitude, who has reepived for his activities a Divine carte blanche 


Satan Visualized, 


Hence, tov, this ubiquitous, if neat preeioets benowdent, pawer is personified ini fioadiion 
very different from that obtaining among the whe mistake dam far Beelgehbuoh. No chawen 
hoofs and forked tail, nu horns and duminou. eves. figure sa dhe Vegidiivonography. It ia 
as the tegal, the divine peacock, as Melek Tous, the Peacod Angel or King. that Satan in 
visualised by his fearful but faithful followers Tras, andesd, net impossible that Molek 
Taus’ was once Melek @ea ‘othe Laard Gaal’ aud = was cnginally the attribute of the 
Almighty ; that it waa snatched from the focble haads of Yaadan by the celestial Mayor of 
the Palace and conferred, with an altered meaning, upon himself, At all eventa, the bronze 
peacock, Melek Taus, is the sanjay, the banner, the Palladium af the Vezidi people, the one 
object of their ritual never shown to those ontaide the fold. 

This, then, is the fundamental article of Yeats belief. the woraluip of the Poacock Angel, 
but itis by no means theonly one, The recemition of the principles of good and evil, which 
it perpetuates, is derived in all likelifiwad fram the Poesan dualista > from Persia, ton, the 


Yozidis may have drawn their cult of the sun. for Vramish, the lirth. place of Zoroaster, is 


very near to the lands af the Dasnayi. Ondhe other hand, thelr Sua worship may be much 
older, for they adore him at his rising and setting and hiss the apoton which his ray fret reste: 
and on great feativala they caorifice white oxen at his shrine. Now we know that the Assyrians 
dedicated bulls to the sun; and what is more likely than that thie strange people, whose 
origin and beliefs point to a remote antiquity, should be a remnant of the race which ance 
riled in this very region?) Another circumstance, which lenda support to this theary, ia the 
extreme hairiness of the Youidia. The men, almont without exception, have beards abnor- 
mally long and curly, and their hair is as evars and thick aa that of the hairy Ainusa, When 
we consider how prominent a part. is played by the beard in Assyrian sculpture, it is impossible 


-” not to be struck by this curious parallel, 


oe An Accommodating Sect. | 

Nothing if not broml-minded, the Wecsdin eg ap: dirsel ci: (Heb sacl Neae “Bost aes, 
and the Koran. They acoept tho divix.: woot ite bat believe That Hie cere wall eat ior 
until that of the Preval BioaSey and th it eke Sar oho, .Ge—at hey apap ie years Ye: PUI. The 
language of their Parad Ne edrrs bs Arabio, al i. pags ite vob one Pomtebog-tasnd po: cated they iteatay 
that the water of the scores] rimag @6 Bek AG ta utopedy aberied Pons Che well Avan 
zem at Mecca. ‘Mey cirounicing with tie Mecsas clooney as Ty ce Sd 
self-protection). they Vyck at we With the (cae Whe. abe Dass Agi the choke Peep urdu tard 
foods, they abhor with the So pepana tie caicur blips Mass, Maga. Melek Iga (Jenna), 
Mohammod, andeven te Lacon Mahdi combine with Medel ‘Baus to posto & medley of 
undigested and half-und-pep aih tmete unequalled in any other set That oo teacher haa 
come forward tu blend these ill-ageorted beliele into a somewhat mere coherent whole is 
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probably due to the ignorance which is almost an article of faili: amoug them. Before the 
war the arts of reading and writing were confined by an old tradition to a single family ; and 








when, after the Armistice, the British Administration determined to open a school in the - 
3 


Jebel Sinjar many obstacles were ‘encountered. The letters sf, aud words rhyming with 
sheitan, had first to be eliminated from the toxt-books ; and shal/, the usual Mesopotamian 
word for river, had to be replaced by the synonym nakr. The school, opened in the face 
of much opposition, did not survive for long. After a few weeks four pupils were drowned 
while fording a river swollen by the rains, whereupon the 4 ezidis regarded their aversion 
from learning as divinely (or infernally) vindicated, 


The catholicity of their beliefs has not saved the Yevidin from unpopularity and even 
persecution. Layard gives, in his “ Nineveh and its Remains.” a graphic aecount of ho¥ 
they were decimated by the Kurdish Beg of Rowanduz, why pursied those af the Sheikhan 
to Mosul, and massacred the wretched fugitives on the hill of Qayunjik in Nineveh, on the site 
of Sennacherib’s Palace, within full view of the exulling Yoslawix, Soon atterwards came 


the turn 


of the Sinjar ; and there were massacres of Yegidis in E802 and during the war. There 


cannot now be more, at the outside, than 49,000 survivors, ineluding the Weaidis in Trang.’ 


caucasia, of a race which a hundred years ago musivred well over a qiuarwee of a fillion, 
The steadfastness of the Yezidi andor persveation is He more romarkeble in civit Melek Bans 
seems an uninspiring deity for whom to die. His cult rests ona basis of fear an expedi ency, 
from which love is wholly absent, yet seareely ever have his flowers deen hoown to abjare, 
even when faced with torture and death. their singularly negative ereed, | 


The Yezidi is a gentle being whose sufferiags lave left their nork in his cowed and 
e melancholy demeanour. His chief enemy iy tho Turk, lat te the Cust tam nuilorities, es.’ 
pecially to the Nestorians, he is drawn by the bond of 4 commen appression, Tt must be 
accounted uate the Yozidis for righteousness that during the war. albeit themselves heavily 


oppressed, they gave shelter to hundreds of Armenian refugees, whe cra wied from Deir ez 5. 


Yor to the Jedei Sinjar in the course of the great: Armenian missneres, amd stout ly refused 


> 


to surrender them despite the persuasion and threats of the Turks, 4, 


The Yezidi Mecca is the shrine of Sheikh Adi, called after two persons of the asme name, 


the one a Sufisaintof the 12th coatury, the other a Kurdisit gardener of the Ubth, who appear. 


to have been blended into one nebulous identity, Before visiting Sheikh Adi we stayed for: 
.& day and a night with Said Beg, tho hereditary Mir (Chief) of the ¥ exidia, in his castle of 
Ba Idvi in the Sheikhan. Ba Viri, disiancn fw itces from Al Qosh, is an Oriental version 
of tho true foudal stronghold of tas Middia Age. i stands aasertively on the top of & small, 


x 


plateau or hill, while the Village crouches beep at the bottom. some hundreds of feet 


below. The relative positions of caivie and viluge .ymbolize not inaccurately the relations 


which exist between the Mir and his pecpir. be 


an a) 


The Power of the Mtr. he 


Over the VYezidis the Mir exercises an almelute and autocratic sway. Tho best lands, 


the handsomest women are his without qitesiion:, and he is supported by an sasnal ane levied * 


_ in money and kind upon ali his subiecis. S:., while they are poor, he is tulersny con, and is 


_ the proud possessor, as we learacl with surocke, of Ave American cars, Noa ceielesé, Bik, 


ar position: has its drawvacks, fur rarely does a die af the Yeaidis die ia libs Heal, aad Bog’s 
great-grandfather, AU Bug, was kivcd by civ tacsmentioned Ruwandur, Koaafac hes tavher, 


~ another Ali Beg, was shut by his mesas;’s paran ug, with the connivance, os ed, cf the | 


. lady. “Novis Said Beg likely to make old boas. for he loves to look upoa tie wae when if 
is red and, above all, upon the dvak when it ix white. . Yot a certain chai of mauner 
never leaves him altogether, and intoxication seems but to heighten bis natural melancholy, 
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fie is a personage of remarkable appearance, tall and thin, with slim, delicate hands and 
a waving black beard gradually tapering to a point. He looks older than he is, and a slight 
cast in his mournful eyes gives him a faintly sinister look. He was clad, during our visit, 
in the finest black broadcloth, his dress consisting of 
full, baggy breeches embroidered with black silk, and 
a black Zouave jacketsimilarly embroidered. On his 
hoad he wore a black agal over a white silk keffiyeh. 
Black top-boots, lacing to just below the knee, 
completed his costume, the general effect of which 
was that of a Mephisto of the Russian ballet. No 
Bakst could have designed a more suitable outfit for 
the Lord of the Votaries of Satan, nor could Nature 
have endowed him with a mora appropriate cast of 
countenance. That formidable dowager, his mother, 
was also at the castle, and we visited this grim, hand- 
some, upstanding woman, who plainly despises her 
weakling son, in & lofty, smoke-blackened raftered hell in the women’s apartments, where, 
beside a blazing open fire, she was holding her court. 
The Mecoa of the Yeozkdis. | os 
On the following day, accompanied by the Beg’s retainers, wo trode over the hills to 
Sheikh Adi, » journcy of three hours on horseback from Ba Idri, Soon we encountered a 
number of wayside shrines with the tapering fluted cones or spires (they can hardly be called 
domes) which aro characteristic of Yozidi architecture. Beside. each shrine there was 
generally a sacred tree enclosed by a wall, for the Yezidis are Nature-worshippers, and trees 
and water, stars and the moon compete with the Sun and the Dovil for their veneration. 
Presently we turned sharply from the valley we had been following into another valley that 
runs into it at right angles. In a few minutes we crossed a stream by a small stone bridge 
and as we did so our Yeuidi companions revorently remored —  soete or % we: were now 
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save with baro ae ‘t, in @ region where no wild animal may to k Bie i cn 
water polluted. It is a little paradise, this valley, of bi 7 
of olives and pistachios, walnuts and figs, and silvery pop 
ereon of early springy wa’ around us, and at our feet b yan th he. ite sj eauietionny sri au enertinae: tt 
in abundance ; the sides of the valley were white with hawt a“ ie aoe dasa ls teceomieamieia ea 
The shrine itself lies almost entirely hidden in» bows ae ane’ ry twee ; 
of these shades with its follage the court in front of: he Pusey 
But amid all this sylvan. loveliness is suddenly | ste ob cath note, tpt 
temple, to the sido of the door, there climbs, evil and aide periisicting 
only cut in stone, it :s trae, and his colour is marely:.1 
reminder that here, despite the donocent Oherm of apring;§ 
devices, such as lions, combe, and hatchets, are oars ad : 
_ Seriptions in Syriac and Arabio, some of them up 
places around the conrt, | om re 


Tho custodian of Shaikh Adi, who is Baid Beg’ 
of the temple, but, before conducting us into the arcana, insdsted that nie sok bale 
and felt mats were placed for us against the temple fagade, and. black-shit tec 3 
of the Yezidi hicrarchy) hurried backwards and forwards with: eopper ‘rave aden with exes, 
pilau, chicken, and a sweet called baglawa. Then we went inaide; removing our shoes at 
our hosts’ request and placing, as = did, a small coin ‘on the ——— 7 
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which are non-human spirits ee eal : ee 
“brass pans as their shrines un ihe 

God of the Sky, who is to him [the Ashanti] 
Supreme Being of the Universe. He has o Raschery 
also charms, amulets, talismans, mascots, “ W a 
may be termed fetishes.” Such a situation wi 
be familiar to all students of Religion in India. 

‘The ceremonies for the propitiation, solicitation 
or worship of ancestral spirits are elaborate, and 
that they are regulated by old custom is shown 
in the long account of the Adae Ceremony when 
the spirits of the departed rulers of the clan. are 
worshipped. As in most animistic countries, 
Ashanti has ita sacred groves aud Captain Rattray 
gives an account of the ceremonies at the most 
sacred of all, that at Santemansa, where =f the first 
human beings, belonging to certain of their clans, 
eame forth from the ground. This grove 18 @ 
wanctuary where “to spill human blood is absolutely 
tabu.” Next Capt. Rattray describes a “* ceremony 
witnessed while the Burial Quarters of the Kings 
end Queens were undergoing repairs.” In his 
account there occurs en passant a statement worth 
noting: ‘Those who were present In Ooomaasie 
during the recent trial, before their own ohiefs, 
of the miscreants who desecrated the * Golden 
Stool’ will never forget the sobriety and dignity 
with which that case was conducted.” Another 
ceremony described is that of Baya when the 
samonfo spirits of dead ancestors are asked to 
bless the next year’s crop. _ 

Captain Rattray next has a chapter on “Nyame” 
the Supreme Being, where he is in conflict with the 
older authorities who “denied the conception of « 
Supreme Being in the West African mind.” He 
sets to work to show that 'Nyame, the God of the 
Sky, is truly the Supreme in the eyes of the Ashanti 
peoples, as distinct from the abosom or gods, whuxso 
*“ power emanates from various sourees, tho chief 
of which is the great spirit of the one God.” Tho 
abosom are however for practical purposes far more 
important than "Nyame in Ashanti life. An 
instructive account of great interest ig then given 
of the gods and their shrines and thelr origin, 
, Here Captain Rattray bas a paragraph worth 
_ Wanseribing in full, as it will come home to many 
an inhabitant of India who is considering the rolative 
position of Siva, Vishnu or Krishna as the Supromoe 
{P eraméévare) and the godlings worshipped in 
everyday life : : I shall never forget the answer of 
oo So Priest with whom Iremonstrated, chiefly 
| to draw him out and see what he would say, for 

not trusting to the spirit of the great God and 
| Jeaviig’ ent all the lesser powers, whose help was 

ppt mete} aud indirectly, invoked. He replied 
é ge We in. Ashanti dare not w. hip the 
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aay Gita.’ syarlt, Was Rive te protect 
against, and usa when wo can, the Spirits of ah 
things in the Sky and upon Earth. ‘You 20 to the 
forest, soo somo wild animal, Gre at it, kill it and 
find you have killed a man. You dismisg your 
servant, but later you find you mias him, You 
take your cutter to hack what you think is a branch 
and find you have cut your own arm. There are 
people who transform themselves into loopards ; 
‘the Grassland pooplo’ ure capecially good a 
turning into hyonas. ‘hero are witches who can 
make you wither and dio, There are trees which 
fall upon you and kill you. There are rivers which 
drown you. If I see four or five Europeans, I dp 
not make much of one alono and ignore the rest, ” 
lest they too may have power and hate me,” 


Wo now pass on to the curious Apo or Lampooning 
Ceremony which ia vory African, and to the con- 
Bocration of a shrine tu the temple of the god Téin |. 
or Ta Kora, tho groatost of the Ashanti gods—the 
god of the mighty Tano rivor: and tho aecomt 
of the religious coromonivs, with the c'fahye coremony 
in connection with the eating of thio first fruits of 
each crop. From this outline it will be obvious 
to the readers of thia Journal thai a study of the 
religious prastioes in Ashanti are well worth thoir 
while, under the able guidance of Capt. Rattray. 

We nood not hore fullow him in his dissertation | 
on Law, Tenure and Alionation, but his chapter on 
Drum Language is of absorbing interest, as ho 
explaing how “two drums sot in different notes 
can possibly be heard as, or made to reproduce, 
actual upaken words.” It is indead «a kind of 
Morae ayatem and can bo so applied, for Caps. 
Rattray vaya: “Mr. FE, O. Rake, District Com- 
missioner, Heoutmaster of the Mampon troop of 
Boy Seouts, and I recoived and read various 
moxstageyw, of the nature of which we were not 
informed befurchand, drummed by an African 
Boy Scout who was familar with Morse—the high 
and lew tonen, dashes and dota, carrying clearly 
through vver a raile of the denso Ashanti forest.” 

Next the stury of the Golden Stool of tho Ashanti 
Kings, which ix the shrine of the sunsumn or soul | 
of the peoplo, is well-told, and the cffect of its 
desecration upon the people can be readily under- 
stood. Thero ia alag # Silver stool of the Queen 
Mothor, « ruplica of which waa presented to H. R. H. 
Princoas Mary, Viseountoes Laacolies, on her 
marriage, @ most delicate attention. Tho book 
winds up with an aceount of the Ashanti Gold- 
smiths and Gould Weighte and tho burial vessels 
(kudue) made to contain these last. The sccomt 
shows that they bears curlous oneral family 
likencss to the animal ot similar forme formerly _ 
ernployed arnong the Maluys for their currency 
see my ‘Obsolete Tin Currancy and Money of the 
Federated Malay Stutes,’ ante, vol. SLI. | 


" RB. C. TeurLe. 
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45. R&ja Bho} and his Rani. 
(Told by Nathu Mal, Bania, of Sahdranpur.) 

Raja Bhoj was noted for his deeda of piety. Every day he used to feed one hundred 
and one Brahmans. One day a Brahman came in to eat, and an he left the did not bless the 
Raja as the other Brahmans did. This aatonished Raja Bhoj, and the next day, when the 
Brahman came and acted in the same way, the RAja seized his hand and asked him the reason. 
“T cannot tell,” he answered, ‘ And if you want an answer you had better go to Bandu 
Patwa.” Now Bandu Patwa wana noted magician. 

When R&ja Bhoj went to Bandu, he found thet Bandu had just out off the nose of his 
wife and the forelegs of hie dog. The woman came out and saluted the Raja, and the Raja 
asked Bandu why he had done this thing. ‘“ Had T not cut off my wife's nose, such is her 
pride that she would not have come out to salute you ; and say dog is always barking and 
. trying to bite visitors ; so Tout off his legs that he might not be able to move out of the 
corner.” Then the Raja asked Bandu why the Brahman had not saluted him, He said :-— 
a | ofignot tell you ; and if you want to learn, you must go to the Sadhu who lives in the 
“forest.” 

The Raja went to see the Sadhu in disguise, Now Bhanmati, the Rani of Raja Bhofj, 
was unfaithful to him, and juat aa the Raja was going along the road he saw a palanquin 
coming along. As they came near him, ono of the bearers fell down in a fit, and the Réni 
called out and offered a gold mohur to any one who would take his place, He helped to carry 
her to the hut where the Sadhu lived, and there she got out and stayed for the night. 

‘The Raja determined to watch her. Mo one day he slept, intending to keep awake at 
night. When the Rani saw him sleeping, she woke him, and he said :-——“ Why did you wake 
me out of such # pleasant dream 3" She said :—"' What was the dream ¢’’ He replied :— 
- “T dreamed that Laaw you with the Sadhu in the forest.” She knew that her secret was 
discovered. So she sent & message to the Sadhu telling him what the Raja had said. The 
Sadhu sent her s cord and said :—‘ When he is not watching yoo, tie this cord round the 
Réja's nook.” She did eo, and the Raja was forthwith turned into s dog. ee cee 

The Rani tricd to shut up the day ina elowd, bat he eseaped and ran off to the house 
of Bandu Patwa. He knew the devive of fhe Sadhana. No he loosed the string off the neck — 
of the dog and the Raja recovered his crivinal form, Banda Patwa shut the RAje up for some — 
days in his house. Meanwhile the: Sadhia teed taken the form of the Raja and sat on his 
throne and lived with the RAnine her husharel. One day the Sadhu sat in Darbar and gave 
an order that every one was to attend with his dag. Banda Petwa went with the dog whose 
legs he had cut off. ‘Che Sadbu said :..* You raseal, where is your second dog?” Banda — 
answered :—‘I have no other dog and yuu aay seareh my honse if you please.” Then he... 
went home and said to the RAfa:--* You had better leave this and go a hundrer] eas: 085. 
lest the Sadhu finds and slays you.’ Raja Bhoj said :-—"T never walked & (aga aay 
~ ‘life. How can I go a hundred kus 7” ae 

Then Bandu Patwa made a ninyic charivt, and mounting the Raja in it ene ee 
to a place which was one hundred aid tifty sos distant. ear Ba 

The chariot halted in a garden, wherr the daughter of the Raja of the land wal Sige | 
She soon went to her palace, and RAja Bhej got inte the swing and fell asleep. Cr re 
princess returned and found a tas asleep in her swing, she waa wroth and was abRwesy s" - 
him with a sword, But one of her maidens suid: It is wrong to slay & slog png TAA, | | 
When he wakes, slay hin if you please.” Then tho princess woke the Raja and ésked him | 
who he was, When she heard the tale, she went to her father and said :—“ I desire to marry” 
the men whom I have found in my garden.” Her father was angry and said :—" Marry’: 
him if you choose.” So they were married, but ber father gave them no dowry ani wiry: : 
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left him in poverty. The Raja was obliged to go and borrow some flour from the wood. 
cutters to make a meal for his wife and himself. He then wished to go to his own land, but 
the Rani said :—‘“‘ We cannot go till we have returned the flour to the woodoutters,” ‘Th, 
Raja went into the forest to cut wood, and the first tree he touched turned ont to bea sandal 
tree. This he sold, and every day he used to cut a sandal tree, till he gained great wealth 
and his father-in-law recognised him and gave him half his kingdom. 

One day two swans were sitting on 9 tree above the original palace of Raja Bhoj, and 
one snid, to the other :—“ This is a splendid palace.’’ The other said :—‘' The palace of 
Raja Bhoj is much finer.” The Sadhu was listening and knew that Raja Bhoj must be alive, 
So he and the R&ni disguised themselves and went in search of Raja Bhoj toslay him. Bandu 
Patwa knew their plan and he followed them. He said to Réja Bhoj :—‘ The Sadhu and 
your Rani are coming to this city, disguised as dancers, and they have planned to tum yon 
into some vile beast and slay you. When they come and dance before you, they will ak 
as their reward your Naulakha (necklace), Do not give them the whole necklace, but keep 
two beads of it.” 

He did as Bandu Patwa advised, and when he had given the Sadhu and his RAni the 
necklace, all but two beads, he threw one bead at the Sadhu and the other at Bandy 
Patwa, whereupon the Sadhu became a fowl and Bandu a cat, which devoured the fowl. 
And that was the end of the Sadhu. 

Then Raja Bhoj said to Bandu Patwa :—‘‘ What should be done to my false Rani?” 
He said :-—“ Slay her and bury her at the cross roads, that every one’s feet may fall upon 
her,”’ 


So it was dono, and RAja Bhoj got back his kingdom and lived long and happily with 

his new RAni. 
46. The Quest of the Princess. 
(Told by Ldla Hardwari Mal, teacher, Fatehpxr.) 

There was once a RAja who had a son, and in his old age he said to him :—‘‘ I am shutting 
up two rooms in thy presence. Open them when I am dead.” A few days later the Raja 
died ; and when they saw that the prince was only a youth, the soldiers and the courtiers 
began to loot every thing which was in the palace. An old man was standing close by, and 
the prince said to him :—‘‘ Why do you not take the chance and plunder something 7” The 
old man answered :—‘‘ I have eaten thy salt and I cannot do this.”’ A short time after, the 
prince reinembered the words of his father, and he called the old man and told him to open 
the rooms. When he opened one room they found it full of old shoes. ‘Then the prince told 
him to open the other room, and when they unlocked the door, they found a cock tied by its 
legs to one of the roof beams. When the cock saw them, it began to crow, and the old man 
said to the prince :—“‘ It is possessed by a demon; do not touch it,” The prince untied 
the cock and gave it to the old man to sell in the bazar. ; 

The old man sat in the bazar by the wayside with the cock in his lap. The people 
began to jest at him, and one said :-—“ For how many cowries will you sell this cock ?”’ He 
answered :—''Give me your daughter or sister for the bird and take it away.’ The old 
man did all he could to sell the cock, but no one would buy it. Then a RAja came into the 
bazar and asked the price of the cock. ‘A thousand rapees,”’ said the old man. The R&js 
paid down the money and gave it to the Bhathiy4rin of an inn close by. She asked :—“ Who 


will buy the flesh of this cock ?”? The Raja replied :-—-‘‘ He of the bald head, the cripple, 
the blind and the deaf and dumb.”’ 


? Then the old man got his hair shaved, bent his back and put on his eyes the web of 8 
| spider and came, to the Bhathiy4rin and said :—* Bibi, give me the meat of the cock. The 
Raja wants it,” * She was very glad to get rid of it, and she gave the old man the meat and the 
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pot in which she had cooked 
yas very hungry and began to oat the flesh of the cock and the old man said :-—“ When you 
‘have done, throw the bones to me.'" Asthe prince was eating the meat he found inita ring, 
and when he put it on his finger, two demons atocd before him, When the prince asked who 
they were, they said :—" We are the sluves of thy finger.” The prince said :— Go and call 
the old man, my servant."’ When the old man came, the prince told him with delight 
how the demons had become his slaves. But he asid:--" I will not live with these 
“Do not mind them,’’ amewered the prince. “They are now members of 


it. He bought some food and went to the prince. The prince 


demons.” 
our household.” 


Said the old man :—‘' We have naught in the house to feed so many mouths as these. 
Let us go out hunting and kill something for food." Then one demon rolled on the ground, 
and at once he was turned into a horae with aplenlid trappings, and the other rolled on the 
ground and became a servant finely dresecd and armed. The prince mounted the horse and 
rode off to the forest. By and by he came toa fort in the forest, and from it there came a 
piteous cry. The prince rode on and, entering the fort, he saw a Sadhu erying and a crowd 
of men stood watching him. The prince asked the Sadhu why he was lamenting, and he 
gsid :—‘‘ Will you share my trouble 7"' " Twill share it,” said the prince. Then the Sadhu 
said :—“‘ In @ certain land a girl has been born, aud from the day of hor birth twenty-five 
maunds of food are daily cooked. A yreat pun is full of boiling ghi. There are cighty-eight 
million tanks full of water, and the garden ia in charge of a M@lin who lives two hundred 
million milesaway. If any one were to consunie the foud, drink the water, and go to the Malin 
and come back in the apace of eight minutos with a garland of flowers, the girl will be given 
tohimin marriage. Butif any one attempt these tuske and fail, he will be ground to pieces 
in & sugarcane-rmill,”” 

The prince determined to attempt the taxk. When ho came to the palace in which the 
girl lived, he saw a mighty drum hanging at the gate and this he struck to announce his coming. 
When the maid-servant of the girl heard the sound of tho drum, she said to her mistress :— 
“Some one has come to sacritice his life for thee.” ‘The girl told her maid to bring him, and 
he was taken into her presence. ‘Che girl said :—' Eat all this mass of food which has been 
cooked singe the day I waa born."” The prince and the demons began to eat it, und so quickly 
was it eaten that they ate it all in eight mouthfuls. Then she said to them :—“ Drink the 
water of all the tanks.” They drank it all up in one gulp. Then she said to the prince :— 
“ Jump into the pan of boiling ghi."" The prince was about to jump, when the demons made 
& sign to him, and the prince said: ‘‘ Any one can do this. Let my servant do it,” The 
princess agreed, and the demon spat into the pan and ail the heat left the ght. Then he told 
the prince to jump in and he did so. 


Then the princess said :—"' Only one deed remains to be doue. Bhura Deo (Thé Brown 
Demon) is holding a cupinthesky. You must strike it with an arrow and cause it to fall.” | 
The prince shot three arrows, but Bhura Deo held the onp so tighily that he could not make 
fall. Then one of the demons flew up to the sky and broke the hands of Bhura Deo, and 
the other Gemon’ told the prince to shuwt once urruw more. The prince did so and 
mmediately the eup fell on the ground. ‘Chen the princess said :—“ You must now bring 
the garland of flowers fromthe Malin.” He said :—" Let one of my servants do this.” 
The princess consented, and one of the denions flew away. Hardly a moment had passed 
when he returned with the garland, 


: . . Bo the prinde' married the princess. Grest store of sea she had, and they lived long 


ees a re 
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47. The punishment of Raja Indra. 
(Told by Bansidhar, schoolmaster, Bah, Agra District.) 

Once upon @ time there were @ swan and his wife, and the land in which they lived wag 
ruined by famine. So the swan said to his mate :—" Let us scek another land.” They 
flew on and on, till they came to a lovely garden, in the midst of which was a lake. Tho 
swan said :-—‘‘ Let us halt here.” Now the master of the garden was @ crow, and he received 
them hospitably. They stayed a few days, and as they were going away the crow said to 
the swan :—‘‘ Why are you taking your mate away with you? Shoe belongs to me, because 
she was my mate in a former life,” The swan refused to give her up, and the crow said .— 
Tet.us call a Panchayat of the birds.” Now there were in that land no other birds but 
crows. So, before the council met, the crow went round to all his brethren and asked thom 
to give a decree in his favour. The trial carne on, and when both sides had stated their cage, 
the council gave a verdict in favour of the crow and mace over the female swan tohim. The 
swan said :—‘ I appeal to Raja Indra.” 80 to Raja Indra they went, and before the case 
came on, the crow went to Raja Indra and said :—‘ If you give the caso in my favow, I 
will bring you the fruit of immortality.” Through his longing for the fruit, Raja Indra gave 
the case in favour of the crow. The crow took the swan, and they nested on a tree over the 
palace of Raja Indra. One day Raja Indra was going to worship his god, when the crow, who 
had just been rooting in a danghill, flew by and dropped a piece of filth on the head 
of the idol. When Raja Indra saw that his worship was defiled, he cursed the crow and 
gaid :-—'* Faithless wretch, you promised me the fruit of immortality. Not only did you 
break your word, but you have defiled the deity as I am worshipping him.’ The crow 
answered :-—'* Who art thou to claim the fruit of immortality, when. thou hast lost thy virtue 
and doest injustice?” Raja Indra was ashamed, and the crow called the swan 
and said :—‘ Take your mate. I did this only to prove that even among the gods there 
sre liars.” 





| 48. The Pound of Flesh. 
( Told by Rasul Baksh, combmaker, Sahdranpur.} 

Two men, who were gambling with dice, made a wager that the loser was to allow the 
other to cut off a ser of flesh. One of them having lost, the other was preparing to cut his 
flesh, when the loser objected. So they both referred the matter to the K&zi. After con- 
sidering the case, the Kazi said to the winner :—‘ Bring your knife and cut off a ser of flesh, 
But if you take even the weight of a rai more or less and spill a single drop of blood, your 
life will be forfeited.” The winner, fearing to violate this condition, abandoned the wager. 

[The pound of flesh, of which the tale of Shylock is the most famous instance, has 
been bibliographised by R. Kohler in Orient nd Occident, 315 ff. It is possibly of Oriental 
origin ; but whether the above version is original is another matter.—W, Crooxz.] 

, 49, The Sweoper Youth and the R&ni. 
(Told by Pandit Tej Raja and recorded by Munshi Har Prastd, Danaganj, Budaun District.) 


There was once an old sweeper woman-who used to clean the courts of the R&ja’s palace. 
_ One day she fell ill, and being unable to work, she dressed up her son in woman’s clothes 
and sent him to sweep the palace instead, As the lad wee sweeping, he saw the Rani sit- 
ting at the window of her chamber combing her hair: and when his eyes beheld her, he was 
overcome with love, and crying, ‘“ Alas for the Rani! Alas for the Rani!" he ran home 
and lay there as if dead. 
His:miother seeing this, was amazed and feared the wrath of the Raja, if the matter 
came to light.. So she went secretly to the Rani, told her what had happened, and 
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japlored her forgivenca doading that her Hon hai been attacked with sudden mad- 
ness. ‘The Rani said :-—“ Let him give up his awecpor's trade and go into the forest and 
Jevote himself to the worship of Mahadeva.” 

The boy went into the forest and devoted himself to meditation, so that he became a 
mighty saint, and all the great ones of the land used in ga to him and procure the realiza- 
tion of their desires. After a while the Rani said to the Raja :—" Let me too visit this 
famous saint, that I may pray for the long life of thee and my children.” The Raja gave 
her leave, and she approached the saint. “ Tam she," said she, ‘ whom thou sawest in the 
upper chamber.” The saint replied i" I am not the same. The great ones of the land 
honour me; snd this is all through devotion to the Almighty.” Thus he became a real 
saint, and his fame spread abroad, 


50, Vishnu Sarma and His Wife. 
(Told by Pandit Gore Lat of Kailganwa, Lalipur, and recorded by Pandit Radhika Praedd.) 


There wag onco & Pandit named Vishow Sarma, who for a long time refused to marry. 
At last, under preasuro from his friends, he married a blind Brahman girl. When she 
became pregnant, he wont to hor, and after reciting mantras threw some rice over her ; where- 
upon the child in her woinh spoke and said that he waa indeed his aon. So he was wont to 
do, whenever she booame with child : and the child always apoke from her womb and testi- 
fied to ite legitimacy. 

The other wonen used to laugh at her, saying :--" If your husband is asa learned as 
this, why does he not cure your blindness fT So ahe told ber husband that if he would not 
give her her sight, she would commit auicide. Hereupon he threw rice over her and repeated 
mantras, and she recovered hor sight. 3 


One day after the time of her purification, she was bathing on the roof of her house, 
when her eyes fell on a groom, and ahe conceived. Thon the Pandit threw rice over her, 
according to the usual practice ; but the child made no reply, When he asked his wife, she 
would not tell him how matters stood, So for very griof and shame he fell ill and died. 

After his death a son waa born, who claimed s share in the estate, which the others 
refused to give. Tho case came before Raja Vikramaditya, and he asked his queen to test 
the matter. So she donned her royal robes and called all the sons to her, She asked each | 
in tum to sit beside her on the couch, and those who were the legitimate sons of Vishnu 
Sarma refused by reason of the modesty of noble birth, while he that wae the son of the 
groom took his seat beside her, Thus she knew that he was not the legal heir, and his claim 
_ Wes disallowed by the Raja. 

’ [Sor instances of these supernatural births, see The Legend of Perseus by Hartland. 
—W. CRooxn.] iy Ce ee 
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A goet once strayed into the house of « rogue, who forthwith killed and ate it. The 
owner came to him soon afterwarda and asked him if be had seen his goat. The rogue 
replied ;~** Not only have J seen it, but J have eaten it,” “Then you must give me one 
a8 good or pay the price,” asid the owner. ~~ Why should I pay for it 27°’ said the rogue. 
a. you don’t,” answered the other, ‘I wij! clinic it from you on the Day of Judgment.” 
| ‘But wuppose I deny the matter.” “Then the gout. itself will come and give testimony 
against you.” “' Well, said the rogue, when 1 sec the goat coming before the Almighty, 

hey catch it by ite ear and say to you, ‘ Take your goat and don’t come annoying me with 
: o"s0 
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52. The Weaver Bird and the Elephant. 


(Told by Rém Sahat, Brahman of Audharanpur, and recorded by Jang Bakidur Kayasth 
Basiinagar, Hardot District.) 
A Phadka or weaver bird and his wife, the Phadks, once built their nest on an acacia 
tree, andclose by lived an elephant and his wife. Now the elephant used to come daily 
and rub himeelf against the acacia tree so violently that it was almost uprooted. One day, 
when the tree was shaking violently, the Phadkt naid to the Phadka ;-—~'' My dear husband, 
if this goes on much longer the tree will fall, our nest will be thrown down, and our eggs 
broken, You must see to it at once.” “ What can I do against such a great, beast as this 1” 
aid. he. 7 
Sothe Phadki went herself to the Elephant's wifo and said, ‘‘ Great trouble will soon 
befall your husband if he goes on rubbing himeolf against our tree."’ The female elephant 
warned her husband, but all he said was, “ Let me once get the wratchod creature under 
my foot and I willcrush him to powder.” Next day he wont as usual to the tree, and ag he 
was rubbing himself against it, the Phadki Row down, got into his car, and began to soratch 
and tear with’ her claws and beak. The elephant howled for mercy, and from inside his 
ear the Phadkt cried, “Did I not warn you that one day evil would befall you?” Then, 
when the Elephant besought her to desist, she repeated the following verse :—~ 
Art chhoto ganiye nahin jdie hot bigdr 
Trin samuh ko chhinak men chinagi dets bigdr. 
ie., ‘Never despise an enemy, however insignificant, A little spark destroys a great pile: 
of hay in s moment.” 
_ [This is one of the cycle of tales in which tho inferior animal overcomes the mightier 
one,—W. ORooxke.] | 
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58. The Result of Charity. 
(Told by Thakur Sanh, Ahir, of Sahdranpur.) . 
There was & princess who was so haughty that she ssid, ‘I will marry none save him 
who can bring Airavati, the elephant of Raja Indra, and all the fairies of Indrasan to the: 
wedding.” In that city lived a poor Brahmani who was in the moat bitter poverty. Ons 
day an old Brahman, who was Bhagwan in disguise, came to her door and asked for food. 
Her son was given to charity and he said, ‘“‘ Mother, thore is naught in the house wherewith 
we may feed this poor Brahman. Cook my dinner and let him have it.’ So the old worm _ 
cooked her son’s dinner and gave it to the Brahman. But by the grace of BhagwAn the. 
food doubled in quantity,.and when the Brahman had eaten, there was enough and to spare 
for the boy and his mother. What was saved they gave to the needy, Yeti 
Bhagwan was pleased with the boy ; so that night he appeared to him in a dream asd 
said, “‘ Go and demand the princess as your wifo.” Next morning the boy went to the | 
palace and demanded the princess. Her father and the courtiera were wroth at his pre 
sumption and the Raja ordered that he should be alain. But Bhagwan appeared to the 
Raja and said, “Do not slay the boy. To-morrow the elephant AirAvati and the fsiries of 
Indrasén will accompany his maxriage procession,” —_ 
And so it was; the Brahman boy married the princess amid the utmost splendour. 
 Somay Bhagwan reward all who do good, __ ; a 

Saye 4 8 54, The Fruit of Coveteasness, 

els “Ss (Told by Thakur Sink, Ahée, of Saddranpur,) 

There was once a Chamér who wanted a cocoanut to offer to his god. Ho he went to 
the bazar to buy one, He asked the price, and the Banya said, “ An anne apiece.” “ And 
Whence and’ at what rate do you buy them?” seked the Chamér, “ They come from 
Kahnpur,” he replied, “ and they cost half an anne each,” ‘The Chamar thought he would 
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ace hil money and buy at Kahnpur. So he went thero and asked the Bania the price 
“Half an anne each,’ he answered, °° And whence and at what rate do you get them ?° 
“They come,’’ he replied, from Caleutta and the price is & pice apiece.” So the Chaméar 
went to Caloutta, and when he asked the merchant the price, he said, ‘‘ The price is a pice 
~ put if you go out to the forest close by. you ean pluck as many as you like for no- 
nae ‘ The Chamar went to the forest and saw the cocoanuts growing on the trees, but 
they cere so high from the yround that his wits were hewilidlered. At last he took courage 
. 4 olimbed to the top of ane of the trees and tried to break off the nnts; but the stems 
were very strong, and as he aged hia strength te break them, he slipped, but was lucky enough 
to cling to & branch lower down, Then he looked out fur KOMmeone to help him down; and 
by and by @ camelman came up. and the Chamér offered him is reward if he would help him. 
So the camelman hrought his camel to the foot of the tree, hoping to jump down on its back. 
But as he climbed up, the camel ran away and was lost in the forest. So the two remained 
clinging to the branch until « horseman passed that way. They implored him to help them 
down. Seeing them in this strait, he anade themt promive him all they possessed, 
flo he drew up his horse to the foot of the tree, hoping te jump down on his back, But when 
"the horseman climbed up, the horse ran uway and wis lost, and the three remained hanging 
46 the branch. But it was ton weak to bear the weight of all of thei, and it broke, and they 
all fell down and were killed. Such ia the fate of the cavetoun. 
oe 55. How the Raja suffered Misfortune. 
“(old by Ajal Bihdri Lidl and recorded by Sayytd J mddd Huson, Kunwdrpur, Fatehpur District.) 
There was once & Réja who was famed for hie glory and piety. He had a Rani whom 
he loved dearly, and she bore him two sons. One day the Raja wae hunting in the forest, 
when Ill Fortune in the guise of a man met him. When the Raja asked who he was, he 
ssid, “Iam I Fortune. Many » Raja have I reduced to poverty and now I am come upon 
thy head.” When the Raja heard this, he waa nure prieved and thought to himself, “ It 
is well that I Fortune has come upon me while I am still young and able to work for my 
living,” So he said,‘ Thou art welcome.” Juat then a tiger rushed out and fell upon him. 
He was sore wounded. His horas waa killed, but he escaped with his life. When he re- 
covered, he went tu his capital, and on the way met a faithful servant of his house, who 
said, “ Venture not into thy city. In thy absence the DiwAn has esefved the kingdom and 
turned thy RAni and sons out of the palace. It were well that thou shouldest not enter 
the city, where s reward ie set upon thy head, Wait in this garden, and if it be possible, I 
will bring thy wife and sons to thee.” | 
” ‘The Raja waited in the garden in sore plight, and the servant went and found the Rani 
and her sons in a miserable hovel in the most eztrmie distress. He tald her of the arrival 
of the Baja, and she said, ' If it be possible, bring ine to him, and when the days of sorrow 
have passed I will reward thee." The servant Dronght the Rani and her children to her 
husbend, and she found him lamenting his changed cs-ndition. She ssid, ‘“ What is the use 
of mourning when Paramesvar ia displeased with us? Let us go to another land and work 
for our diving.” git dyed eo 
"They wandered long and far, and at last were exbanated with hunger. They came to 
_ Sriver, where a kindly fisherman gave them 5 couple uf hvoks, and the princes went to the - 
_ ‘bank to catch fish. As they were fishing, a croeodile came cut of the water and devoured 
them. Their parents searched for the boys but cunid not find them, and went their way 
sorrowing, So they came to « olty, where # prain-parcher took them into his service, and 
for many days they worked, stoking his furnsce. | 
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After the boys were lost, some fishermen were dragging the river, and by change the 
crocodile fell into the net. When they cut him open, the two boys came out of his belly. 
safe and sound, and the fishermen took them home and kept them ag their own Sons. 

Now the Raja of that land was an old man and he had no son. So he sent his Wart’ 
to search for 'a boy to be his heir, who should be possessed of the marks of royalty. The. 
Wazir found the youths with the fisherman, and when he examined them, he found the mary 
of royalty upon them, So the Raja took them as his sone, and by chance he appointed theix 
own father to teach them. He did not know that they were hix sons, until they came to ha” 
married and repeated the names of their forefathers. Then he knew thom, and when. he 
told the Raja of his misfortunes, he provided him with an army. So he came to hig own | 

land, overcame his faithless Diwan and they all lived in complete happiness, Se 

May Parameswar change the fate of all ax he changed theirs, 

56. The Prince who would not marry. 
(Told by Mukund Lal Kayasth of Mirszapur.) , 

There was once a widow who lived near the hermitage of some Sadhus, and she wns 
always in attendance on them. One day one of the Sadhus blessed her and said, “ Woman, 

for thy care of us thou shalt be rewarded with a son.’ She ssid, “ How can I, a widow, 
have a son and what will the folk ssy of me?" He anawered, “1 cannot withdraw my 
blessing ; but I can change it somewhat.” So he tonk her hand and made a mark on jt with 
his finger ; and she conceived. And when the days were full, a aon was born from her hand.’ 
She took the babe, and through fear of the folk laid it on the river-hank and went her Way, 

Soon after a Brahman came there to bathe, and seeing the babe, heing himself childles, 
he took it home and reared it as hisown son, Time passed, and the hoy became a noted 
Pandit. His adopted father wished him to marry. But he said "I will not marry as long | 
as you and my mother are alive,” 

When the Brahman died, he divided his substance among the poor and needy, and went 

to @ forest, where he remained twelve years repeating the name of Rima. Then he came 
to a city and stood before the houso of a banker. The banker asked him who he was and . 
he said—“T am a wandering Sadhu and have come to see your city.” ‘The banker replied: 
‘‘ My house is a mere hut. It is to the Raja’s palace that you should yo.” He came to the . _- 
Raja’s palace, and the daughter of the Raja aaw him and gave him food. “‘ Ask a blessing,” .” 
" he said. She answered, “I love s certain prince, but he refusea to marry me, Go to him | 
and induce him to take me.” | os 
The Sadhu went to the Prince and said—" Why do you refuse to marry the denghier 
of the Raja?” He replied, “Ina former life she was my mate and we were both deer. 
One day the hunters came upon us, and she escaped and left me in their hands. Hemet. : 
will have no more to do with her.” The Sadhu anawered—“ Dost thou not know the tele: 
of Jaratkaru?” The prince said— Say on,” a 
Said the Sadhu—* Jaratkaru, like yourself, refused to marry, (ne day he went into . 
the foreat, and suddenly he came to a well in which five men were hanging. He asked them’. 
who they were. They said—' We are thy five ancestors, and we must ha ng here until: you . 
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ne marry sad. beget ason.’ Hearing this, Jaratkarn agreed to marry.” 


-., esting the words of the Sadhu, the prince was afraid, and consented to marry the . 
_Princess.‘The Sadhu retired to the forest, whence he waa shortly afterwards translated (0, ” 
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List OF DeoTras on GopLinas INCLUHED IN THE Legenps,! 
ist Group.-—-The Kot Ishwar Family. 


1, Kop ishwar, 2. Bhard included with Rey lshwar. 3. Sher Kop. 4. Adshaktf at 
Kachert. 5. Kasumbs at Kheklisu., 6. Mchani (Kot Ishwar), 
| 2nd Group.—The Marechh Family. 
a "1, Dithu of Dholdwer, 8. Malenducof Malendi. G) Bharcog. 16, Pancht,~-Shawdn, 
| 3rd Group..—-The Nags. 
' J}. Kalwa Nag of Kandra, 12. The Nag of Uhali. 10. The Nag of Dhandl. 14. The 
Nag of Ghundaé, 15. Tho Nag of Bagi, 
ne 4th Group. The Dum Familly, 
- 16, The Dum of Sharmalaé and Gathan, 17. The Durniof Henri, 18. The Dum of Karel. 
19, The Dum of Jhangrol?. 20. The Dum of Kamdliin Kandru. 21. The Dum of Bharal in 
Chebishi, 22. Tho Dumof Rotlt in Chebishi, 23. The Dum of Ruprfin Chebfshi. 24, 
“ye Pom of ParojushA in Chebisht. 
ke Sth Group. - Muls. — 
98, Mul Padoi of Koti. 26. Mul Padei of Shailt. 27. Mul Padoi of Ghett. 
oes 6th Group.--KAlls and Bhagwatis. 
28. Kaliof Angi. 26. Keil d Phd Ue faa Gcesteed Bhareeh. Ob, Bhagwati 
of Kachin Ghati. 
tn Group. badepecviont Deotas. 

82. Manin or Magn dee bo Venn as Reo coh. OF. Hanehwar of Pujarlf. 
85. Garon of Panjauii. BALA Beales ce G2 Sista d Sheler a, 8. Hicon of Pali, 39. 
Khora of ain pie. Ad}, stew ' } Kor | ee Pe ee ee ee 

is. Gewup. Th Kus Tehsae Family. 

L, Ko I shrour Methephow (Silo? iS aa ee oe Bae fermi giles rip Durvad at HAt Koi. 
(Durga’s own hhistory: yor. bach tu dh cline. od tis Hatibhdruts) When Kog fshwar 
Mahadeo, began tu oppress. tle pede ia We Rea tin Beiaiais eat that the god had 
become & rdjhwhaxa (levdl) std tas, Brdigante. Osa and Shedd, by inagic shut him up in a 
lumbt and. corked Wp ite gpcatds. Phase tached, with ties ook aud gorbdevses init, they intended 
to throw into the Subtle dO gaihes fens Pay bod, vbich fies aaa the banks of the Pabar.. The 
Bréhmans had also shut. tau vadels itp da the feats with the gad. When they seached Parof 
Bi, two miles frome the: Sutlej, tle Lervalussertae dyer wet hokdiny the Geb? stumbled and let it. 
fall. As it, broke in Piece the Uaped waged pod, wath the two wailred escaped. Kot Ishwar . 
Mahadeo took Bhelter aneotiy the baser utah dfs thea? Lushes, une of the mdirts soared to the top 
of the Tikkar hill, Tw wah Neale, ap dae ear odes track ibys hiet? nbode in the kail trees sand the 
other flew acroas the puthej bela diay $Y BA das bedaccd. : 3 ve eas 

Kot lshwar again tx-gan ts trauble the poopie da tiv desma of a sexpent, He would suck 
milk from the cows and they blanted the coca fey, who was much alarmed when one day 
he saw a serpent sucking milk from lis cara, He told the owners of the cattle, and a Bréh- 
man of Batéra, a village near Kanabdreaie, sci ta thy kpot and called on the serpont to Bppeehs 
if he were a god; threatening to barn lida be magiv as an evil spirit or devil, if he did not. 
Bo the god Walked inty his prewar aud the Brahman, bowing before Bot Ishwar, invited 
him to his villago, where he lived far 18 years. _ 

1 Whore not othyrwine jadicuted tle deotda noted are in Kumbarsaiu. Snes 1 , 
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No Raja then ruled this part of the hills, which were held by the M&wannas or Mavis, 
Sand, a powerful Mawanna, heard of the god’s miracles and began to worship him. Once he 
dreamed that the god did not wish to live at Mathana Jubar, where a temple was proposed 
for him, but would prefer Pichlé Tiba, now called Koti, and so a temple was built there fop 
him. Long afterwards the present temple was built on a larger scale at Madholf, 

At first he was represented by a single asht-dhat idol, but subsequently some fifteen 
more idols of mixed metal were added as companions. A. rath (palanquin) was also made 
and the god was seated in it at melds. 

Bhur4, another contemporary Mawanna, came to a meld organised in honour of the god 
by Sind Mawanna. He was dressed in ape skins. But Sand did not allow Bhura to come 
before the god or touch his rath, so Bhuré returned to his home at Bhur&, scarcely three miles 
from Madholi, in disgust. One day after his return, when breaking up new land he found a 
gold image, and for this he made a rath and seated himself in it. 

This deot# was brought to Mandholf, as he desired to live there with Kot ishwar, and 
Sinfi and Bhur& abandoned their feud. 

Kot lshwar was a terror to the countryside. He would kill any Mawanna who did not 
obey him. Some indeed say that the gold image which Bhurd found was Kot tshwar himself 
in a new form, and that Bhuré was killed by him. 

When the Brahmans of Hat Koti learnt that Kot Ishwar had become a good spirit and 
was displaying miracles at Mandholf, two of them came to Lathi village, where they have 
been settled now for 77 generations. 

Bhur& Deotd appeared about the same time as Kot ishwar. His worshippers offer 
him only gold or masr@ cloth while Kot ishwar can accept anything. Goate are usually 
sacrificed. 

The following melas called jdgrda are held in honour of these Deotis :—(1) Bharara on 
the 1st Jeth ; (2) Madhauni on the Rakhri Punié ‘in Bhédoi ; (3) Madholi on the purdnmdsh 
day in Bhadon ; (4) Pati Jubar on the 6th or 7th Asfr. But at the following places the 
jagrds are held in Baisdkh and Sawan on any day that may bo fixed, Urshu-Khekhar, Nal, 
J&r, Sawari, Dib, Band, Khabar, Dhalt, Kapri. | 

Kot Ishwar ruled this part of the hills before the Gerd family sottled at Karanglé. Some- 
time afterwards the Geri brothers quarrelled over the partition of the kingdom, and so a 
cow-girl divided it into two parts, viz, Karanglé and Kumharsain. Her decision is said to 
have been :—Jis Kepu tis Kandr, Jia Khekhar tis Daldr, ‘' He who gets Kepu will git 
‘Kander and he who takes Khekhar shall have Dalar.”” Kepu and Khekhar are villages on 
the baiiks of the Suttej and Kandr and Dalat are villages high up the valley, A streain, tle 
Sawart Khad, divides the couniry. | 3 | 

When the first Thékur came to Kuniharsain, the country was made over to him by Rot 
Ishwar, who showed him favour, so that State has given him a jdgir worth Re. 506, and pays — 
the expenses of his jdgrds. Six genetations ago Thékur RAm Singh of Kumbirsain fought 
a et es Singh of Keonfhal and by his aid the Thakur gained a victory. 3 
ae std ie tle the Deotis chari or staff is taken to all the ddeae, and when 6 new 
‘eosin a ere sf pilnig Kot tah cag pclae diginces Aeon ier fere 
“thief of Kumhérsain. war 6 kula deo or kul deota (family god) ot | es 
Bt Bit —The account of this deotd is included in that of the foregoing, Kot lébvnr. 
Rai lgaasey reales at Rp pales deotd haa his temple Yi the palace at 
but members of the Bane’ a o oe Kos iehwar himself, but is called Sherkoy. None 

n4's family and the State parohits, who are called Sherkoti Brahmas, 


can go into his temple. It is said that the original idol . ee ee 
image , of W + here and that 
the image at Mandholi is only a duplicate. Kot lahwar fs kep 
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4, Devt Adshakti or Durga AMfdtd.—A Brahman of the Sakteru Pujara family relates 


that more than 100 generations agu his ancestuns came frum Kghi (Bendres) and settled at 

Hat Koti; and that one of them came to Kachori village with Adshakti Bhagwati. This 

goddess, with her sister and Kot [shwar were shut up in the fund, aa has been told in the 

account of Kot Ishwar. Adshakti flew to the top of Tikar hill above Ghamana, a village 

. in Kumbarsain, and acttled there in the form of a Ung. Her presence was revealed ie 
Mawannd of Tikkar in a dream, and the ling was found and placed in a temple, 

Other pujdris of Kacheri say that Adshakt{, communly called Bhigwati Mat, no doubt 
came from H&tkoti, but that she was nover imprisoned in a tumbs and that when the pdnda 
of Hatkot? had shut up Kot fehwar in the twnblt the two Durga sisters accompanied him 
one walking ahead and the other behind him looking for an opportunity to release Ko} 
fshwar. When tho panda fell and Kot fshwar eacaprd, the two sisters also few away. First 
they went to Rachtarf village and thence to Hata, 

Durgs Mats settled at Tikkar, in which neighbourhood Bhuri&, once a powerful Ma wanng 
had fallen into difficulties. He consulted Brihmans, and they sent for a number of virgins, 
and, having made them ait in a ruw, called sloud to them that tho spirit that distressed the 
Mawanni, whether god or devil, would appear and reveal through one of the girls why he 
had harrassed the Mawanng. One of tho girls then began to dance in an ecstacy and said that 
Bhagwati Maté waa lying on Tikkar hill in the form of a ling, and that, of the two Sisters, one 
lived at Kanda, on the top, and the other at Munda, the foot of the hill, The Méwanna and 
his Brobmans excused themsclves to the xpirite, saying that they had not known of their 
presence, and they promised to build a temple te the Maté. The girl in a trance walked up 
the Tikkar hill; the other virgins, the Bréhmans and the Mawanné following her. She pointed 
gut the spot where the fing lay and on that spot was built tho temple called Matri Deorf, 
which atill existe. 

At that time Folds, a Brdhman from the Sindhd Desh came to Lath! village and began 
to worship Durg& MAtA. He came rally to look for Kot fshwar, who would not appear 
before him, but at last after twelve years he revealed himself and then the Brahman 
began to worship him. 

Kot fehwar gave the pujdrie of Batar& village to Bhagwat! Mata for her worship. These 
pujdris are said to have come frum Kort Desh. 

The Mateog Brahmans wero settled in Batar& and they worship Kot lshwar daily, but 
¥ * four senkrdnigin Baisikh, SAwan, and Magh and at the Diw4lf, the Shorkott Brahmans 
oliciate. 

Kirtf Singh, the first Rana of the Kumharssin family, acknowledged Durgi Bhigwatt 
ag sister of Kot fshwar and built ber « new temple at Kacherf. Every third year a pajd 
melé is held and the State pays the expenses, 

According to the oustom of the Kumhfreain family the jadolan ceremony (cutting the 
hair of @ son or wearing nose. or ear-rings by 4 girl) is performed af the Matri Deora. The 
Ragd and his Rania go in person to this temple with their children for the ceremony, Simi- 
larly on ascending the gadii the new Rana with his family attends, at the Matrf Deora, a 
ceremony called the fawild jdird, Oo 

Bhagwat! Mats holds # jagfr from the State worth Re. 14-1-3 and slso has a small Zelon 
forest. Goats are snorificed to her and every third year, or when desired buffaloes are aleo 
Killed. before her at the Matrt DeorA. ne he 

Some people believe that though th: Mitd has temples at the Mtr? Deorf and Kachert 
she is always sitting st her brother Kor fshwar's side at Mandholl. 
band and Bhozt are two bhore of servants uf the Matt. Benu was a Ghot from Ben& 
in Kullé and Bhurt came from Jo Bag at Haltu. The latter is a female attendant and was 
originally @ ghost. Both attend at the gate of the temple. 
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Kot fshwar’s other sister, Kasumbi Devi, settled there when he escaped from Pro, 

f One of the Chhabishi Brahmans of Godan, a village in Kult Saraj, saw in a dream a 
pindt or ling. The goddess then told him of her presence and desired to have a temple buil; 
for her at Khekhsi. ; | i : 

The people say that the artisan who made the nage of iit Koti Durga’ was called in 
to make her image. When he had finished the image the Miwanna of Hat Koti hag 
his right hand cut off so that he might not make any more like it; but with his left hand he 
made a similar image at Khekhsit. . 

Rana Kirti Singh acknowledged this Devi as Kot bshwar’s hist er and pave her a jagy 
worth Rs. 42-2-9, The original intention was that 9 bhardaus of hidr land at Khekhar and 
goats should be given by the State on both the avhtanets, in Chet and Baisakh. This Devi 
also holds a jdgir from Kotgarh and Kullit. 

When Kot /shwar has any jay she comes to Mandholi and joins in it. A Divali mag 
is held at Khekhsé. There used to bo a bhiwauddé overy 12 yeara at Khekhsd, but the British 
Government has forbidden it owing to the risk of human life. Braga Deo is the bhor or servant 
of Kasumba. He was brought from Jundld in Kumbiarsain and was utiginally a devil. 

6. Mehdnt of Kot Ishwar.—No legend has been given of this deutd. 


2nd Group.—The Seven Marechh. 


There are seven Marechh Deotas, of whom three are found in Kumbha&rsain, two in 
Shangri, one in Kotgarh and one in Kulld, thus:—(1) Dithd at Dholaser; (2) Marechh or 
Malendu at Malendi; (3) Marechh at Barcog in Kumharsain ; (4) Marechh at Shawan in 
Shaner? ; (5) Marechh at Banar in Shangri ; (6) Marechh at Kirti in Kotgarh ; and (7) Marechh 
at Bain& in Kulli. Marechh of Kirti and Mareehh of Barco are 


said to be brothers of 
Dithi. The Marechh Deotas are said to have descended from the MAnasarovar Lake 


some 4000 years ago. Legends of only tho first four Marcchh devias are given. 

7. The Deotd Dithit, or Marechh, of Dholarcr.~This Deota has his lemple at Dholaser 
close to Kumhérsain itself. The story is that he came from the Manesarowar Lake nearly - 
4000 years ago. On his way duwn he met Bhamba Rai at a place now callod Bhamba 
Rai-ka-Tibba, (where the ruins of his palace are suid to still exist), w poak between Baght 
and Kadrila. Bhambai Rai, who was a Rajput Raja, like Kans, is looked upon as a maleksh 
or daint (devil). His favourite meat was a woman’s breast and he ato une every day. He 
used to go to bathe in the Sutlej, thence he would go to Hat Koti for worship, and return to 
dine at his palace every day, a daily round of about 100 miles, which he acoomplished in six 
hours. The people were greatly oppressed by him and at last the Dooté of Shull (in pargana 
Kanchin of Bashahar) killed him. But after his death his evil spirit (pap) began to torment 
the Shulf Deot& and to appease him a shdntt was built fur him as & resting place at Shult 
in a separate temple. Every twelfth year Bhamba Ral comes out by night, never by day, 


seated in his rath, and rides and dances in it carried by tho people. Women and children 
shut themselves up in their houses while he is out at night. 


When Ditht Deot& was coming down from the Manasarowar Lake he was very powerful, 


and near Kadrala refused to let him pass, so a great fight was fought in which Bhambf Rai 
was worsted. DithG then halted on his way at Marni, in a ravine near Madh&want in the 
valley north of Narkanda in Kumhérsain, and hid himself in a cave and ate human flesh. 
He used. to accept human sacrifice, <A long time afterwards, when the deotd Kot {shwar 
held his melé at Chhachhort, Ditht hearing the karnél and narsinga, came out of his cave 
and joined in the fair. Both the deotde made friends, and Kot fshwar invited Dithd to his 
temple at Koti. pt | nae 
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When Kot tshwar and Bhuri Deoté cutered the tuntple, two goats were, as usual, offered 
for sacrifice, but Kot Ishwar declined to accept then, saymiy that he bad with him a third 
deotd as his guest and that a third gout alieuddl be affered for him. So the people brought 
a third goat, but Ditha refused to nec pt it, saving that he preferred human flesh and that 
a virgin girl should be sacrificed, Rut Ishwar was displeased abl this and ordered Ditht’s 
arrest, and he was not released until he hac sworn never ta taste human flesh again. This 
pleased Kot fshwar and he made Dithd his war He was given a place called Dholaser 
where his temple exists, Kot Ishiwar deotd also assiied him his favourite, Kotilt, a Mawan- 
na, a8 his karddr anid this family was given a village called Bai close to Dholaser. Ditha 
brought with him from Marni a moira teee, which till stands with some felon trees close to 
his temple. Rand Kirti Singh, founder of the Kunuhdirsain State, aficcied this deofé@ and 
gave him land worth Ra. 34-22-09. The deefa comin cut of his temple when Kot ishwar 
rides out in his rath at w mold, A bali wield in eld every think year, 

forgot to say that Bhambu Rai wasa Rajput froin Bangar Desh country. Some say 
that one thousand years of Samet HAjA Judhistar had) passed when Bhambh Rai lived in 
the country. Itisa Sumvat olQY of Baja Judhidtar now. 

8 The Deola Malendu, or Marcchh, at Matadi. ‘The people of Chebishi pargana, 
who are devotees of Malunda Deotf, say that the seven Marechh brothera came from 
Minssarowar Lakoand fought with Bhambda Rai when he barred their way. After his over- 
throw they came to HAtd, whenen they scattered. Mualendi: went to the Chhichhar forest, 
and after a timo flew to the tep uf Derti hill absewe Chebishi pargana, A Kali, or Kalka, 
called Bhagwati, who lived on this pook, reevived him kindly, but after a while she desired 
him to acquire @ territory where he cauld be warshippeu, and recommended to him the 
Chebisht pargana, a8 it was subscquently named, 

The Deot& Marcchh left the KAlkA and camp tu the Lanki forcet, Thence he descended 
to the Nala and reached JanjhAt, a place where he found a brass bdoli with brass steps down 
to the water. But aumo say vither that hu did not reach the brass baoli or that from the 
back he went to Dheonglf and svt himachf wader a bea trove. 

The etory gues that this Marvchh, being anxious to make himself known to the people, 
transformed himself inty a serpent, and nucked milk frum the cows that grazed near by. A 
cow girlsaw him and infurmed a Deongli Bradman. When ho came, the serpent returned 
to his original form, an ashatdhdtd image, and wat in his lap. The Brihman gave him 
dhip-dfp. At that time the Mawannds of Basherf and Pharal were powerful, so the Brabman 
carried the image to Bashura, and tho Bushord Mawannd in consultation with one of Pharal 
informed Deot& Ko} fshwar of the new arrival, Kut Ishwar treated the Marechh kindly 
and gave him the present Choebish! parguns, but only on condition that he would not oppress 
the people, and that he should only be alluwed goat and sheep (4adu not bher) to eat. 

_ He was given a jdgir uf four kain of land in the villages of Pharal, Barot, Malana and, 
Malendi, and also aficld in cach of the following villages, Basheya, Khibar, Khatgar, Shailf, 
Gheti and Dhanal. It was also agreed that Marechh Malend@ should not go out for a ride 
on a rath unless Kot Tshwar gave him leave, and his rath is never decorated till Kot ishwar 
sends him a piece of masrAcloth in token of permission. Like Dithd he doea not come out of 
his temple eave when Ko tuhwar dues w. Malendd was further ordered. to observe the 
following teohdrs (at each of which Koy lshwar sends him 4 gost), viz., Bish, Rehéli, Dewali, 
Migh and Sharius. Lastly Malenda@ wae agli te select a place fur his temp'e and he chose 
Malendi, where uuu was built by the Basher aud Paaral Mawann as. 

It is believed that the deofd ia absent from his temple on the Maghi Shankrnt for 
seven, days during which the temple le closed and all work stopped till his return. The popular 
_ belief is that the deoté goea to fight with the rdilshkasus and daints at Bond’ Bil, somewhere 
in Bashahar and returna after bathing at Kidaméth. On his return the temple is opened 
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is gur or dewd dances in a trance (chirnd) and through him the Deota tells the story o 
bean eet da the rékshasa. Strange to say, if the rakshaaas have won it is belioved tint 
a bumper harvest will result ; but if the deolds win there is danger of famine. Yet though 
there is good harvest, if the rdkshasas win thero is a danger that pestilence may afflict men 
or cattle, and if the deoid wins, though there may be famine, they will avert pestilence, 

A deotd never speaks of himself, but only of the other deotts who fought with him. Ifthe 
says that a certain deotd has left his bell on the field, it is believed that his gur will soon dig, 
or if he says that a musical instrument is left, the deota’s zurt (musician) will die, or if a key 
is left that the deotd’s bhandéri or  karddér will die. Lf Koz tshwar deota throws dust towards 
ardkshasa and retire from the field there may be famine or some part of the Kumharsain 
State will be encroached upon or given to another State. 

There is a pond at Bondé Bil and a Bréhman of Bashahr put a hedge on the side beliey. 
ed to be the deotds’ side, and the other side of it is believed to be the rdkshasas’ side, It 
the hedge on the deotds’ side falls, they are believed to suffer defeat, but if the rdkehasgs’ 
falls, they are worsted, If defeated, the deoid says he is chué chipat (‘impure ’) and then 8 
balit pija is held on an auspicious day. None but Maon Nag of Suket plunges himself in the 
pond at the temple, and on the flash of his plunge the deoids bathe in the water sprays at the 
banks. 

On the shankrént days Brahmans doing pajdé recite mantras after ringing the temple bel) 
and giving dhip-dip in a dhurnd or kaydch and offor dhp-dip. Those mantras are not found 
in any Veda, but are merely eulogies in connection with the Afahdbhdrata fight. They are 
called kardsnts and I give below the goneral kardsnf recited every day :— 

RT Wat: ata wrath: Ate writ: Sq eee: srat wet: aer ahertt wet: ner erat wet: 
Ret wrat: wedt wat: fat fa wah: were Set weit: weit: Sa gergeae writ: aa ee we: 

The Mahdbhdrata praises a song called karden§’. Cortain Brahmans are believed to know 
the Sdbar Bidié or Magic-lore, é.¢., (1) Tantra, (2) Mantra, (3) Jadu. Their books are written 
in a character something like tdnkré, but the language is different and very quaint. The 
Sdbar Bidid is known to few Brahmans and they do not readily disclose ite secrete. 

_ Malendd has no connection with any other deoté but Kos tehwar and it is believed that 
at the time of any pestilence or famine he comes out at night in the form of a torch or light 
and tours through his dominion, The image of this deofd is of ashat-dhdg and site on a pajrl, 
a small four-sided bed, but he has no singhdsan. ‘The deot@ has a jagir worth Re. 88, and | 
one of his kdrddrs called mashdna is appointed by the State. A mashdna is changed when 
| “Recessary by the State. His gur ia also called ghani#@ and his kdrddys are commonly called 
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Malendfi has two bhoys, Thataék and Lat&. That&k is of an fick or superior, while LAts 
is ofa nich or lower, caste. Jhatak lived at Orsha, a place also called Jhailé, so he toois called — 
Jhailé at UrshQ. He became Malendt’s waztr soon after he came to Malend? and his dwelling 
is a thanb, a long log of wood which stands before thetemple. The wazir’s fanction is to drive 
away evil spirits, (bhiit, pret and churel), if they possess any thing or man. He also protects’ 
people under Malendii’s orders from visitations of any chat chidar, plague, famine, etc. Lath 
_ Was originally a Koli by caste who lived at Kalma village. He died under the influence of 
Some evil spirit and became a ghost. As he troubled the Kolis of Kalma and Shelag, they — 
complained to the deoté who, accompanied by Jhatak, visited the place and caught him. At. 
first Lat&é would not come to terms, butthe deoté Malendé promised him his protection and that 
he should be worshipped by the Kolis and a rot loaf be given him on the four shankrdnts (Bishi, ~ 
Rehéli, Dewali and Magh): and that he should be presented regularly with dhip-dip after he 
had himself received it, and that Kolis should sacrifice ewes (bheri) to him, Lat& sccepted 
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shose terms and swore to trouble the people ne more, lat lx: explained that he could not sit 
sill and 80 Malenda erected the wooden tog in front of hia temple and in it Lata is doubtless 
dyot moving. 

dome sy that Kot lshwar gave Jhathk a« wazir to Malendi. On one occasion Lata 
ieft Malendd and fled to Kot Tahwar, but on MalendG's complaint Ko¢ Ishwar restored him 
jp his master who took him hack to Malendi. 

Bonk’ is another bhor who lives at Shelag. Kolia generally worship him and he drives 
sway ghosts, oto. Ho was originally o devil in a forest but waa subdued by Malendd. 

9, Deotd Marechh of Bhareog. —Vhis deotd of Bharoog ia tho family god of the Sheaul 
pargancs poopie, and a small jdgir is held by him of the State, 

10. Showin Marechh at Paochi in Cle hishd.~—Paochi, a Brahman village in pargana 
Chebishi, has 8 temple to Shawan Marechh. An image wf him was brought from Shawén, 
a village in Shangri, and wet up here. 

ard Group.—The Nags. 

Ub, The Deold Ndg, in pargana Kandard,—Nag ia one of the most powerful deotds 
in the Simla hills, He apprarsd some 100 yoars ago, nt a time when throo deofde held the 
part of the country which in now the Nag’s dominion. These were Dadra in pargana 
“Kander, Bajhindid in pargana Chadira in Keugthal, Malanshar in Madhain State (at 
. Ridrh, but their history iq no longer remembered, The Statea of Madb4n, Keunthal and 
Kumbérsain had established themaclves when the Nag appeared, and thore was a state called 
 Kofiin Kandarfi pargana, whose rulers twlongid ta the family of Sirmdr. Some people say 
thet tho Bain Th&kur family of Madhin having died out, a prinoe of Kahldr (Biléepur), the 
ancestor of the present chief was brought in to rule Madhin soon after the NAg appeared. 

The Nag’s own biatory ia that five B-Ahman brothers, named Kali, Gajan, Moel, Chand 
aad Ohanan, once lived at BharAna, a village now in Madhan. K4Ald the eldost wae s hermit. 
uve edih@ came to Bharans and put his tiean under p kelod tree, cooked some food and 
mked KALA to eatit with him. He gave Kala four loaves, of which be ste two and kept the 
other two in his pocket. At the eddhd's invitation Kid stayod the night with him, and at 
midnight he eaw that carpets were apread befure the addAd's dean, torches lighted and parts, 
- énd Baja Indar’s dancing girlecame and danced before the eddAd. KA&ld watched this with 

emaiee, but before daybreak the addh@ and all had disappeared. Kala retarned home, but 
Wei fivent on Gading the aidhi again, as he belioved him to be Raja Bhartari. He climbed 

tothe top of Tikkar hill, where his besthers grazod their sheep, but they could tell him nothing 
aad bede him return home and fetch fuud. Whon ho reached home Kala found his daughter- 
: indaw ab work, aud on his asking her to give him some flour, she said that ehe was in a hurry 
to mitk the cows, and so ho roturned to Tikkar empty-handed. In his dissppointment and 
| = rtuittor sh sidha he fled like a mad mau, leaving his ei o8 alone = 
ested two romaining loaves, which bad turned into stones, shepherds. 
While roaming far and wide if eearch of the aldh@, KAIO flung away his clothes and évery- 
thing he had on him, ono by one, at different places, and at last he died. It is believed by 
Apaeen when he gave hia brothers the stone, they and the sheop also tarned into stones 
Teer dovoured men aoa Heed on Tvs a,b would Yt lore Chats 

Madhan and Kandari-—the then Kuti State?—until the people begged the deotds Dodra, 
Bithindli and Malanshar for pritectica, bat they wept and declared that they could not 
subdue the Nag that hac a ppcared in the forns of a sarc, Suet a terror to the country -side 
had he become that he would draw people into hiv mouth from afar with his breath. 
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4 This Koti State should pvt by confuuaded with the present Koti State near Simla. 
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Hata fort was then in possession of Sirmiir and i ts officer sent 32 men to Ripar to fetch 
supplies. On their return they saw a cave where they intended to halt, but found themsel veg 
in the monster’s mouth. Then four Sild brothers, Kalals of Kelvi village, volunteered to kill 
the sarelf and collected people for the enterprize. They found it sleoping In a néld, with its 
head at Kelvi and its tail at Khingsh&, a distance of over five miles. Tt was arranged thot 
one of the Kalals should enter its mouth with an iron jamdar (spear) in his hand, 60 that it 
the sarelé shut its mouth the jamdar would keep his jaws apart, so that another man might 
enter his throat and thrust his jamdar through its neck, while others mounting its back 
might see the spear head and avoiding that spot hack at the serpent on every other sid, 
untilit was cut to pieces. Led by the Kaldls, the people acted as arranged, and ths 
monster was killed, the escort ? from Hata emerging alive from its stomach. 


In the monster’s huge head were found two images of Mul Nag, as the deotd had said, 
This image is jet black with a singhasan, on which the Nig reposes, two Bhagwatt Devis 
sitting on either side with hands clasped, and also on each side a tiger watching. One of the 
images is in the temple at Dhar village and the other is at Jadin temple in Chadaré pargana, 


Some say three images were found. Hundreds of people collected, and the Brihmans 
who carried the images fell into a trance and the Nag spirit spoke through them, saying that 
he claimed the dominion over the threo deoids and should be carried first to Kidri4 


Bosides others, Pargi of Kelvi, Moel Brihman of Bhrana, Faqir pujdrd of Jadin and 
Sadi Ram pujdra of Dhar (Kandara), accompanied the Nag to Kidri, and asked Dhonkli 
Chand, Thakur of Madhan, and his brother Keli to accopt this new deoid. The Ran&said 
that none but Malanshar was his god and that the image was nothing but a newdé or pdp, and 
so the Chief hesitated to treat the Nag as a god. Tho poople said that the Nag would strike 
like lightning. The Nag then left Kiari, but rested in a cave called Shdngra near it, until 
some three months later, a man named Gori of Kharal gave him dhiip-dip and ghf, and thus 
encouraged the Nag soared to the skios and a bolt from the blue destroyed the Malanshar 
deoté’stemple. The Thaékur’s Rin& was distressed in many ways, his song while sleeping were 
overturned in their beds and rolled down on to the obrd (cow-shed), serponts appeared in the 
milk and worms in the food served to the family. Tho deold Malanshar confessed that he had 
no power to check the Nag and the Thakur of Madhin was compelled to acknowledge him as 
his family god, instead of Malinshar, who fled to Pujarli, where a temple was subsequently 
built for him. The Nag became chauri-ka-deo, t.e., the god of the gaddi and chaur. Some 
people say that it was after this time that the Bain family of Madh&n was euccoeded by 
‘Kahlir prince. . . | ab e | 

‘When acknowledged as gaddé deoid of Madh&n, the Nag returned to Chadar& and asked 
the people to build him a temple at a place shown by ants. Jadin was indicated and here 
the Nag’s temple stands. Itis said that the Nag is not fond of gold ornaments, s0 he 
never accepts gold. Two loaves that turned into stones were placed in the temple. 

Bathindld deotd was also forced to abandon his dominions to the Nag and took up his. 
abode at Choth&in Bhajji. | 


Besides the Jadin temple the Nag wanted a temple at the spot whore the sddht had 
appeared, and Kala had received two loaves. So here too s temple was built and in its 
enclosure stands the kelon tree beneath which there was a dance. A fourth temple to the 
Nag-was. built at Dhar in Kandra. i 
__.. Dodr& Deoté’a temple which stood below Kamalt villaze was destroyed by lightning. 
Dodra fled to Madhan and Dodré is named after him. oe 


a a aaa eae see nearer | ; us 
| ; a say thatthe Hata men were not bdré-bish(12 X 20 == 33), but bdrd-biehé (12 xX 20 == 240) mio 
ri was then the capital of the chiefs of Madhin State, Dharampur boing chosen later on. 
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whan the Sirmar family ruled Koti in Kade, and his family god was Narold, 
which had come with him from Sirnvir, Mal eamimcanly called Padoi had also accom- 
9 deol Me rince from the Chunjar Malana rvawae (cave} near Mathiand. This Thakur 
aa by the Raja of Bulli, who was building a fort on Tikkar, 80 he invoked the 
9 for help. A amall dvort (aempley bad already been hnailt at Tikkar for the Nag, close 
‘gli the fort was being built hy the Paya of alli, and the Nig performed miracles which 
Chin from going on with the luilding of the fort. 
The negt of Kulla used to gata sleep at Tikkar and nawake ty find himself at Mélag, five 
niles distant in Bhajji. Por Rome time a omysterinns «pirit carried him to Malag every 
aht, and at last when sitting ona plank at Tikhar, he found if sticking to his back. Dis- 
= ad at the power of the Nag deotd, the RAjAMa vara left Tikkar and returned to Sultanpur 
in Kell, the plank still aticking ta the aegi's back. Distressed at this sight the R&jd begged 
the Nag to pardon his nrg’, promising to present hing with an image and a copper nakdrd, 
and also to sacrifice goats to him whenever he hbinvelf or any of hin aegia passed through the 
Nag’s dominions. As soon as thin vow has mah the plank fll from the negte back. When 
anything clings to & man, the praverl goes: Aalwd Neg re jde takiti,” like the plank on 


Kalwa Nag. 

The Kull Raja sent a pairof copper nakdrda and an image still keptin the Dhar temple, 
called Man Singh (presumably the itAja's name), When the Kulla neg? left Tikkar, the 
Thakur of Koti affected the Nag more than ever and pave hima jégirin several villages. The 
name of this Thakur was Deva Singh, but whether he waa the " Dothainya ” who came from 
Simar or only # deacendant of the Sirmiir family is mot known, 

. The deott Nag has the following Ahora (sorvanta), and certain BhAgwatis are bis com- 
panions 

(1) Bhor, as he ia commonly callod, It ie said that Kali the Brdhman, in his wanderings, 
tore a hair out of hia head and threw it. away ata place callod Loli (hair), It became a spirit 
and joined the Nag when he appeared from the sarrli’« head. He acta as & watobman and is 
given aloaf by the poople, When thero ia a kAin at Loli he is givon a khadu sheep. 


(2) Khoré. Thia bhor appeared from Khorh-thich (# plain near Rampur, two miles 
to the east of Thikkar hill). Kali had loft something at thia tAdch. It, too, turned into & 
spirit and joined the Nag when he appeared. This dhor protects cattle, and ie given an iron 
nail or ring called danaiid, as an offering by the people. 

(8) Shdtkd. Thia bher appeared from Shiwd, or Shabhog, the place where the sarelt 
had his tail. Indeed, some say that ita Sail bocamen spirit called Shatk&é. He ie offered a. 
loaf by the people for protecting goate and ahoep. 

(4) Shrpdl i asuetlored aw clana bhoy and ia worshipped by Kolis, etc. His spirit 
does not come into a Kanet or a pujdra, but « Koli is inspired by him and speaks. His fane- . 
tion is to drive away evil apirita, dAdL, paret, etc, The Nag does nol go into the house of ped 
low caste man.and so SharpAl ia acnt in hia placo, the Nag’s hargs (iron staff) accompanying 
‘him. 4 loaf is given to him. When returning, tho” Nag's Aargt is porified by sprinkling on 
it milk aud cow’s urine. This in called shajhernd (making pure), | 
{8} Gungt ia oonsidered s female bhor and her abode is at Dy&.sbove Dhar village. 
_ Every third year, on an auspicious day (mah@rat) fixe by a Brihman, the Nag goes 
to. Dy&. A goat is sacrificed to the Nag and a chel! (kil) fu Gungi. She appeared at Dy& 
_ fom.s hair which fell from KalQ or from his aweat, and jeined the Nig. Sho protects people 
_ from pestilence. | | 

(8) Thaw is als a bier. ‘He orig inated at Kiisi and came with the N&g when he was 
acknowledged by the Madhiin gaddt, He also drives away bhit, paret, etc. 
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These are the six bhors, but the other companions of the Nag rank above them in degree, 


These eo Bhagwatis :— 
wea Resi A few years before the Gurkhainvasion, Ranji® of Bashahsr ac 
to Jadin and Dhar and plundered the deotd Nig’s treasury, some images of which he took 
to Bashahar. The deoté Nig punished him by his power and he found his ribs Sticking on; 
of his sides and the milk that he drank coming out through tho holes. One of the Lams 
Gurds told him that his spoliation of the Nag’s treasury was the direct cause of hig complaint 
go he returned all what he had taken from the temple. 

Bhima Kali of Sarfhan in Bashahar also gave the Nag a pair of chambdéd wood dhols and 
a karndl, together with a alt shut up in one of the dhols, When the instruments wore put 
in the Nag’s temple, they played of themstlves at the dead of night. When people asked the 
Nag the reason, he said that the kali sent by Bhima Kali sounded them. The Zax of 
Bashahar, however, could do no further mischirf as she was subtlicd by the Nag and bidden 
to dwell at Rechi, the hill above Sandha, where a chawniea (platform) was built for her. he 
is a kind of subordinate companion to the Nag and protects women in childbirth, 

(2) Niché is a Bhagwati. Sho dwells at Roniin Chaddr& in a deord (small temple) and 
lives with Jharoshra Kolis, but her spirit speaks through a ‘Turi, Her duty it is to guard 
the Nag’s musical instruments and nashdn (flag), ete. Tf a Kuli touches any instrument, g 
goat is taken from the Koli as punishment. 3 

(3) Jal Matri Bhdgwatt has her temple at Kingshi. She appeared near the water wher 
the sarelt was killed, and is a goddess of water. a4 

(4) Karmechri Bhagwati came out of a piece uf the sarefi's Hesh, and her deogd is doe 
to that of the Nag at Jadin. She also drives away evil spirits and can tell all about the 
ldgdbhdgd, the kind of spirit that might cauge trouble. 

(5) Dianchat Bhagwati preserves stores of milk and ghi, People invoke her for plenty 
of milk and ght in their houses. 

(6) Devt Bajhash Bhdgwatt appeared from Rinipur, where sumething fell from Kali 
and became this Bhagwati. Sho protects people from famine and pestilence, 

(7) Bhdgwatt Tikkar lives with the Nag at Tikkar. ‘Tikkur Nay is the same as Jedin 
and Dhar Nag. The same Nag has separate images at Jadin, Kifri, Bharind, Dhar and 
_ Tikkar. 

As generations have passed away, people now think each separate personage to be the 
the same Nag. The different parganas each worship the Nag of their own pargana, Peoph 
say that Kala left his topé at Tikkar and that it qyrned into the Tikkar Nog. Dhar Nig 
Calls the Nag of Tikkar his gurd.’ Jedin Nag calls Dhar Nag hia dddd or elder biother, 

Dhar Nag calls Jadin Nag his bhda or younger brother, and Bhardnd Nag is called by hin 

bahddri or a brother. From this it may be inferred that ‘Tikkar Nag is the central spirit of 

. the other Nags, because it was here that KAld became the sarelf and hie shepherd brother 
with the sheep and the two loaves all twmed inte stones. 

There are two temples on the top of Tikkar.§ At the following feoh@re, which a 

| celebrated on Tikkar, people collect at melas ; : ae 

(1) the Salokri in Baisdkh : oa 

_. @) the Jathenjo in Jeth, when all the Nage stay there at night and all tho residents of’ 


the country side bring a big loaf and ghé aud divide them amongst the people. This lo 
18 called saond : S. fae 
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(3) at the Rehalt, when U1 images called the HH mals are brought, the shepherds also 
pringing their sheep anc FOUMTHINE (7 t he | har nt night, the pujarda feast the people and 
next day two images (Aumarti) ge to Ramadi willie ta reveive their dues7, and two images 
o to Newr! village for the same purpose. These two images are the Deo-ka-Mohra and that 


of Man Singh of Kullu: 

(4) et the Nag Panchami in Bhddon, whenthe observaueos resemble those at the Salokrt 

(5) at the Magh or Makkar Shanhkraut. wha thyee outs are maerificcd, ane given by 
the Kumharsain State jane by the sana adore and a third by the people af Loli Village, The 
detd also gets alma. Oneof the termydes at Wkhar belongs te the Kandard people and the 

‘other to those of Jadan and Madhan. 

It may be noted here that there is alec i NAgedrodd at Bandi hot} itt Suket, who is an 
offshoot of the Kalwa Nag drotd. 

The legend is that a Brahman af Bhardua village went to Chardy, & village in Suket, 
and. aakedt 8OMe Wott, Who Were laask ing rhe, togive hin riec as bhay (fuel) for his idol 
of the Nag. The women scornfully declined te pive him Any. Ho the image stuck to the okhal, 
and warned by thie miracle they gave hina sone rice, At thin tine a bhi, which dwelt in a 
large stone, used ty devour human beings and cattle, so the peuple called on the Nag for help, 
and he in the guise of lightning broke the atone in pieces and killed the bhai. The people 
built the Nég a temple which had Ut ross. 

Another Nag's temple stands at Hemaxi in ha jp. Crows destroyed the cropain this 
village, and go a Bhardnd Brdhman brought au imaye of the Nag and established it at Hemrf. 
Dum decid, who alsy lives there, niade friends with the Nay, The place where they live is 
called Deothan..8 s 

At Newrl village Dhai Nag slow a dhat whe uscd tu killcattle, It lived ip & stone close 
‘behind the village and a News) worian meorctly worshipped it, but Ralwa Nag destroyed 
the stone with the devil inside it, and overwhelmed the heuse of the woman, who was killed 
together with her 3 showp. Whew the Nag gota to this village, he site on the spot and speaks 
to the people. Every third year the Nady porn tu Bharhod and there drinky milk from a 
vessel. 
 *nKelo, a village in Bhajji, there dived an old aan and his wife who had no son, so they 

asked the Nag for ono, and he told then te sit there one Sunday at a place which had been 
purified by cow's dung and urine, wid there present a goat for sacrifice and think of him, 
This they did, and tho Nag appoansd in the sky in the [um of a large vagle. Descending 
to the. place he placed in the woman's jap a male child and bore away the goat. The old 
women fonad her breasts full of milk ahd nursed the baby. This family is now called the Lud 
| Porwar or Hagle's Family. ‘Thin miracto is eaul ty have ocourred 700 years or 17 generations 
ago. Another miracle is thus described : — | 
Some people of Dhar, who wore returning [eum the plaina throagh Kunhidr Btate halted 
at Kanhidr for the night. Aathoy were singing the bar (songs) of the Nag, he ag usual appear. 
od in one of the men, who began to talk about the affairs in Kunhix. The Rén& asked them 
about thelr decid and his power, aud thoy said that thuir Nag deolé could-work miracles. So 
the old. RAn’ asked the Nag fur 4 non and heir (tikkd), and vowed that if by the N&g’s blessing 

"Pe hall's tbh bo would invite the deolé ts Kunhids, The BApA was blessed with an heir, 
. ‘bat Be forgot his vow and the buy fell sick. When all i: a of hid Hfe was lost, the Brahmans 
i Jaid that some deoté had caused hia iliness a @ puts buat fat some ingratitude. The Rana, 

he ties reminded of the vow, invited the Nag to Kuahiis, vnd itis suid that one man from evory 
howe in his dominions Kecampminiod the Nag to Kunbidy. The RAg6, afraid to entertain 
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so large an assemblage, si paamitted Uae deoid Wo return home, saying that he Woud rot 
invite him again, as he was ouly a petty chief, buat he presented him with Il idolg to by dig 
tributed among his temples, ‘Thiwe images are called the Kanartd mohrag. 

Padoi deotd is the Nayt's adoptive brother, inva Shari Dovi af Mathidina is his adont 
sister. The dreofd Mavian is also his adaptive brother, but this tie has only lately been creas 

The Jadiu drafé sometimes woos te bathe at Madawan, a atreany vlose to J 
and he considers the Shungra Cave, where the Nag pons arid abiys at night, bis rath eh 
of pilgrimage). fishies ei 

Devté Nag of Dhar lolds freaa Rumbatusin a pager ia Kandry dargana Worth Re, 76.43 

Dum deota has a small temple at Kamali in Kundera. Anan from Gathri brought hin 
to Kamali. The Kamali villagers alae deus pit Uta an their family gut, tho gh they respect 
the Nag, seeing that they live ino his desainiouy, | 

12, The Deol Nig of Dhali aa pargane Oiebistiom Net tore thaa SOU years ago thers 
was a temple ina furest at Tilku, where the sumiatdire of UbAL had bruken Up some land 
for cultivation. Adeatd there harassed them and the Brahmana said that he was a N 
so they began tu Worship him and he wise pleaded, They then broughé his image to Shalt 
Village and built him a temple. When Pacui deut paid through this village, & leper was 
cured by him and the people of Shailla began to worshi J) hint, a the Nag left the Village and 
Padof took possession of his temph: there, But the people of Dhali took the Nag to their ovn 
village and placod him ina temple. Padai is now the family god of the Shailld People and 
the Dhalf men regard the Nag as their famil ¥ geal, 

The Nag’s image ia jet black and a Bhagwati lives with hau. A dAud and & nakdrd ate 
his instruments of munic, and he alse has a Jegunth or amullatall, He visite bis old Tlase 
at Tika every year on the Nag Panchami day. He is only given dhilp-dip once a montho 
the Shankrant day, Tho Brahmans of Baroy, which lice in anather pargana, worship hin, 
as they once lived at Khochya near Tilko. ‘This Ag had no bher and holds nu jdgte from the 
State. He has nu eonnection with Kalwa Nag of Kandrd, 

13, The Deoti Ndy of Dhandl in Cheblshi- Another Nay deufd is he at Dhandl in 
Chebisht paryung, Nearly Guu yours age he appwarcd ino tirld at Nagy-thana a place near 
Pati Jubar on tho Shangri State burder, whone there was an auld temple, A man of Dhaai 
Villago way ploughing his ficld avar Ndgu-thdus when he fuund a black image. He tookit 
home, but sume days afterwards it began tu perecuty bin aud the Brahmans said thatit we 
& Nag who wished to be worshipped, su the Dhendl pouple ieyan to affect him. This dail, 
too, has s dhol and durndl, but nwo Jaynnth, Nu khin in piven him. The Dhandl people 
regard Malendd as their family gud, yet thoy worship the Nay too in their village thinking 
that he protecta cattle and gives plenty uf anilk vtc. He has no bher and holds no jdgir from 
the State. Se, 

The people of Kandra think that these Nage in Diandl aud Dhali are the same ae Kalva 
Nag. The spirita came here alav, but the Chebfell men du nut admit the fact. This Mg 
has really no connection with Kalwa Nay of Kandra. aera 

14. The Deotd Ndg of Ghuadd.—Ghunda Villaye i Chagdon pargana of Kumbdrant 
ig inhabited by Rajput MIA a, why trace their ancestry to the old Bairat faiaily, which one 
had held the réj of Sirmir, When their ancestor came from Mirmar; they brought with 
them an image (probably of their family gud at that time) and mado a temple for him at 
Ghundi, A Nag, who is another # dd of Ghundé, alao rewidus with thie deuld uf Sirmir. 
This Nag is callud Mlursul, is. history as follows r~AMany generations ago there lived 
‘n village Charuli (in Kot Khai) a irdhman, whose wife gave birth to a serpent. This serpat 
used to come from a grout distance vo the Naga Nali forest in Kumbdrsain and loved to play 
Ina muddn near Koti. € oa Ves reed in the maiddn and tho serpent sucked their milk. 
The cowherd was dail y keprimauded by the people for his, carelessness, but at last he fod 
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aut the serpont used to suck the milk. A fagir im Wethi village then determined to kill the 
serpent, #0 he came tv the wiaidda at noontide and cut the serpent into three pieces, but he 
was burnt alive whilst killing it. Some diye later a woman, who was digging olay, found 
jomoimages, into which the three pieces af the serpent had tumed. One of these images 
was brought by Brahmans ty Giundd& village. anid her was taken to Bayi (a village in Chajoli 
in Kumbareain) and a third was taken by the Brahmans vf Bhanwfra, a villago in the 
Ubdesh pargana of Kumbirsain, while temples were built tn the Ndg in these villages. The 
Ghunda Nag (though usually dadhedidhdri) is not dadiddhari and goats are sacrificed to him, 

Every third year a baiti puja meld ia held, but ue annual fuir. Lhe people of Ghundé, 
Charyan&, Kotla, Kuthi much Batali, capraially the Kalin, worship him. This Nag deotd 
haa 8 gralit of land worth Rg. 2-2-6 a year from Riuunhinsain. 

15. The Ndg of Bayi Nu Heten have Leon preserved of this deoid. 

(Tu de continued.) 


SONGS AND SAYINGS ABOUT THRE GREAT IN NORTHERN INDIA, 
Bye tack Da Wo CHROORE, CL, FLA, 
Prefatory Note. 
iby san MICHARD U TRMPLE, By. 

Many years ago the date Dr. Willian Croke handed over to moe along MBS. collection 
of songs collected in the United Provinces for publication, They required a good deal of work- 
ing up, but I published four series of them ia U1 LOT) (Vola, AXXIX and XL) about 
Religion, the King of Oudh, and the Mutiny and other subjects. [find among his papers 
-gwo other categories loft, about great personages and marriage coremonios. These I propose 
to pablish now. , 

The Ballad to Rajé Darshan Sikh. 
(Recurded by the twacher of Akbarpur School, District Fyzabad.) 

This ballad is sung in honuur of RajA Darshan Sith who helpod the Bébd of Kharpara 
Dih (District Fyzabad), when he was attacked by Sarb Damde Sidb, Harpal Siib and Sheo 
Deni Sith. 

Text, | 

Abi_ kt ber R&ja Babd ke utdrd ; deswa mei waka tuhdr ho. 

Kaunl taraf ghore Sarab Daman Siuh t Kauni taraf Harpdl ho ¢ 

Kannf taraf ghore BiriyA Sheodfni Si ht = Nikarai os kukur bilér ho. 

Pérab taraf ghory Sarab Daman Sith ; phatkA ghere Harpal ho. 

Khirkt mei ghere haii: BiriyA Shoo Deni Sish , nikerai na kukur dildr ho. 

‘Mohan, Mohan,’ goharawali sab beldérin ke aardir ho, oe 

‘ Jaldi ee chayyé pita de re Bixoh!, man lashker utare hamés.ho,:. 

Séaght bhége Sarab Daman Sith ; &dhi rat bbdge Harpél ho. a ee 

Hat bhinsar bhage Birlyé Sheo Deni Sith : Chhut gaye BObO kA duér ho... - 

| _ dT ranalation. 

Baja, save the BAbO this time, and win thereby eternal fame for thyvelf. 

Which side is Sarab Daman Sith blockading? Which vide is Harpal ? 
|. Which side is blockading Biriyé Sheu Deni Sish / Neither dug nor cat can come out. 

| ‘Sareb Damén Sinh blockades the East: Harpal the gate... 
_ Bitiya Sheo Dent Sith blockades the wicket : neither dog Mor cat oan come out. 
a AL the chick of tle: bell r.- culbeed tstzh i ~- vAfuhan, Mehan, * | 

Get the bridge of boats over the Bisholii =, sv thet our > army can cross over.” 

1 Some horu uf the dvicaiea. ca tie tht. ~~ —S™~*«&:=«CM ni er wing by tho village of Khanara Dik. 

* That is, Raja Durshun Sibh'e army apg 
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Pipaicotcrme ene sranearat enn foe ne 

Sarab Daman Sith fled in the evening f : Harpal tled at midnight, 

At dawn fled Biriyé Sheo Deni Sinh, and the gate of the Baba was freed (from his’ enemiay), 

II. 
A Song about Amar Sith. 
(Collected by Ramgharib Chaubr.) 
Text. 

Amar Sinh to amar chaye, janai sakal Jahan. 
Shah Akabbar ke god mei mira Salabat Khai. 
Amar ke kamar men zahar ki katéri: 
Jodha ne garhai, Bikaner sanwvai, 
Miy&n Salabat ke dun men darak darak de gai. 

Hath jor, rani kahai: “ umraoi ki katil ho gai.” 


Translation. 
Amar Singh has become immortal,® as all the warkd knows. 
In the very presence ® of Akbar Shah he slew Salibat Bhan. 
In Amar’s waist was a poisoned dagger, 
Made in Jodhpur and polished in Bikaner, 
He drove it quickly into Miyai Salébat's heart. 
Said (Amar Singh’s) rax7, with joined. hands :-—" there has been runier of a noble.” 
Til. 
The Ballad of Jagatdeo Thakur Paswar of Jarar{. 
(Recorded by Jagannath Prasad, teacher of the V illage School, Rasuldbdd, District Cawnpore) 
This hero is now a godling, and as the ballad records his fight with the Mughals, that 
action may account for his deification. , 


ee 





ee ee 


| Text, 

Jagat ke lilawai thanbh hijé ré. 

Jo koi baghiy& mei hoy, Jagat ke Hlawai thanbh lije re. 

‘‘ Lilab& ko charhibo, re Jagat, chori dejo: kamal ko churi, dharv shamsher.”’ 

‘‘ Lilawi ko charhibo na chhitai, ri MAt® Jalani: kammar nehii chhftei, nalin 

shamsher.” 

Am, nim, mahua lakhranwa rahe Jagat, chali sewa mais. 

Kaun lag&ye re 4m, nim, mahud lakhrawei ? Kauno ségar khodfye re ¢ 

Langir lagiiye re am, nim mahué lakhrawen : Jagaté saigar khodaye re. 

Mughal parfye re garh sfigar, chaurt maral piy das 

K&he ko devi ki pakhwariyan % K&he ke jh&ijh % 

K4ahe korang cholan&? Kahe ko har ? 

Kathki re devi pakhwariyai: : kaiskut kf jhAnjh. 

Hari dariai ko rang cholané : laung&i;, ko har. 

Kaun le fwai re devi devi-pakhwar-iyai? Kaun le Adwaire jhaijh t 

Kaun le 4wai re rang cholané? Kaun le awai re har ? 

Barh&i to le 4wai re devi pakhwariydi : sunard to le fwai re jhanjb. 

Darzi to le éwai re rang cholan4 : mahiy& to le Awai re hr. 

Khatkhat &wai re devi ko pakhwariy&i : bajat Awai ihaijh. 

Ghumrat 4wai re rang choland& : manhket awai bar. 

Unt saje re ; hathiyn saji ri: saji hai Mughal ki phaujain, aur Jagato sews. 
__ Jag at& baré mawasi re : Jagatain lawo baindhi: paisk nahin ugdhan days.” 

4 Thatis, when Raja Darshon Sith’s army hed crossed the Bisubl. 

8A play here upon the name Amar. | ® Zdt, “in Akbar’y Isp.” 
7 That is, “there will be very much vengeance.” . ; | 
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irr ae ses 
Bhitar ten nikasi re Jagat ki (trivies < mahig hathat ds Mughalan ke p&s, aur tum 
sumiro Mahréni.”’ 
Mathiy4 teh nikasi re devi ki bhai: san makh hoya larai sardé, bayei Hanuman, 
Dahine ang larai Durgd, aur mari Mughal sar kinhe re dari. 
Hathiyé, ghorawA sab chhindé liii re, aur dagat rahe sewad mei liptayd, 
Translation, 





Stop the dark horse of Jagat ! 

If any one is in the garden, Jet him stop the dark horse of Jagat. 

* Leave off riding your dark horse, Jagat: leave off your blanket and put on a sword.” 

“T will not leave off riding the dark horse: Mother Jalani 8 nor will Lleave off the 

- blanket ; nor will T put on a aword.”’ 

Jagat was in her service among the mange, aie and suud trees, 

Who planted the mango, fin and mahud trees ¢ Who dug the tank ? 

Monkeys planted the mango, ata and mahud treo: Jagat dug the tank, 

The Mughals made a fortress of the tank, and the cows dicd of thirst. 

Of what are the goddens'’s sandals? Of what her jhda jh ? 

Of what is her cloak ? Of what her garland ¢ 

Hor sandals are of wood: her jada jh of bell-metal. 

Her cloak is of green silk : her garland of cloves. 

Who brought the goddess her sandaly?) Who brought her jhdijh ? 

Who brought her coloured cloak ¢ Who brought her garland 7 

The carpentor brought her sandals : the jewellor her jhdajh. 

The tailor brought her coloured cluak : the gardener her garland. 

Sounding came tho goddess’s sandals : playing came her jhdnjh. 

Flying came her coloured cloak : smelling (swectly) oame her garland. 

Ready with camels, ready with elephant, ready was the Mughal army and (so was) Jagat 
with his horse. 

“ Jagat is a great scoundrel : bring Jugat bound, He pays neither tribute nor taxes.” 

Then came Jagat’s wife from within :—~‘ [ will face the Mughals and do you worship 
the Mah&rant [the guddeas).”’ 

Then came the spirit of the goddeas out of the temple: in the front fought the goddess ; 
on the left Hanuman. 

In the right army fought Durga, slew the Mughal and drove him back. 

Their elephants and horses wero all septate: and Jagat was left to serve [the goddess]. 


A Saying In Praise of R&y Sinh of Bikaner. 
(Collected by Ram Gharib Chaube.) 

Text. 
Jal Gida& ; thal ujale ; pat& mangal poa [bes]. 
Main balihart waht des ko, jahai Raya Sith Naresh: 

Translation, ee 

The wells aro deep ; the land is white ; and the leaves are splcons | 
T admire the country, where Rays Sinh i a ruler. 7 i 


The Rajas of. Aghort. 
Text. 
l. 
Bhae tarwé tei Bais : sama peruril Baghelyo. 
Jéaogh jutt Karchull, katak Dillf le dolyo. | 


RS Arn aa (a  —————————————— 
8 Mata Jalant appears to *m to he the name of the oe of — sai aia in, which Jagat is  godling, serving her, 
oA mueiond instrument. | 
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Patapit Parihar : khet Gohalan 4s juttau. 
Bhujaé dand Chauhan, sor Dilli dal bajjaa. 
Raghunand 1° nand kabi tilak kahu :~ - 

“ Sém Bansh netrahin thayo : 

Mathe Chandel sausir men 

Pramal Rao raja bhiéyo. 


a ee 


» 


bone 


Phaujain dalmali ; mah4bali hain Sujaj Sh4h : 

Mare kdch galt: nagar chhin luja tha. 

Khai muflis ke gumin goré ganj ndm bare : 

Bare siban ke dharm dwir diy4 tha. 

Jujh gae Sayyad : kharib bhae aur fog : 

Sar ke Nawab, jo kharib jaddi piy’é tha. 

Pachhati hain bibi: “ Are sund hai; Sujin Shah ; 

Agori mati jah, Miyin, maine mani kiyatha. 
3 

Kéu drigpal mohih lil le milai misfil : 

K6u drigpal achhe &chhe hathi ghor le. 

Kéu drigpal jo bihél trin dant dharai : 

Kéu drigp&l réj bhajat kishor le. 

Kéu drigp4l sab din hin bhakh mulai nrip min 

Kahin jiw& ke nihor le. 

Chakkwai Chandalé s&k bandi Sri Rim bhanai : 

Raja j6 Madan Sh&h milai kharg zor le. 


| 4. 
Sang haih Firang, jo umang jang jitAbe ko any. 
Angrez bal dino haih barAi soi. 
Chamak sangin, chamkat jaise bhan rie. 
Dapat karat ghoré duddhar sipahi son. 
Parhaih kabi Shubh R&m : “‘ Pratap? hai: Adal Shah : 
Kharag ke chalée dah karat nikfle son. 
Dasahu dis& ke dahlane drigp&l rahlane 
Aur qabbar Chandel ki charhaf avi. 


Dal Aji ki Bijaur ke Sham Naresh ; 
Pakhar dari hazar se &yo. 


Kunjal Shah Agori ke rakshak bajt bande 

Ke bhée charh&yo :— 

“ Dhas ke Girt Merd, Suméar tardii pai hatain, 
Na Chandel jahan loh lag&yo.” 


Judhi paryo Sardar to Sengar Salibahan ko 
Bandhi ke kham garfyo. 


Translation, 


i 


‘The Bais are sprung from the sole of t d 
the pibes: of the feet, the Baghels from between the navel an 


— Karchull, from the junction of the thighs, took their army to Delhi. 
e Parihars are sprung from the back, the Gohlants from the fields ; 
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. 
The Chauhdns are kpriug from the arma and their fame wag sounded in Delhi, 
Says Raghunand the port : ~- 
“The Som Baush are sprung from the eyes, 
The Chandels from the furehead, (raf Whom) 1) thy workd 


Pramal Rao has berome a king,” 10 


His armies are verv large and Sujan Shah was very powerful 
He slaughtered in streets and James, snd seized the (enemys) druma, 
He broke down the pride and wealth of the KhAn, 
And gave alms at his door tauhia follawers, 
The Sayya'l fell in the tight and many pops wer ruined, 
(The Sayyad) was Nawab of Sar, aud be had drunk ton mach wine, 
Said his wife to him: —" Listen here, Suajin Shah, 
The Agori, go not. Mivati: Powarnesd hyo 0 
i, 
Some rulers meet the enemy with gold and mabies 
Some rulers with gor elephants nnd horses, 
Some rulers meet him with a blade af Brass between their tevth, 
Some rulers burn their estate and childron, 
Some rulera meet him with humility ane in Poverty to preserve their honour, 
Giving up all hope of life. 
Says Sri Ram: “the Chandel brave and reckless, 
Like Raja Madan Shih, meets (hia encmy) with his strong awords, \ 
4, 
His companions are Kurapedns, whe lave the spirit of victory, 
The English hold his valour in neapeet 
His sangén shines : it ylitters like the aun. 
Ho shouts to his horsemon with tue hadetal aWwords, ade roaring ign. 
Saya Shubh Ram, the Poet Gloriows ia Adal Shah," 
He destroys at once all that come under his award, 
All the rulers of the ten quarters trenible 
When the newa of the Chandel 's (attack) bad come’ 
h. 
Shim Naresh of Bijaur arrayyed his ariny, 
And came to make a fight, 
Kunjal Shah, protector of Aghori, beat his drama, 
That his brethren might come wy. 
“May Mount Meru aink, and SuméAr «tir from ite lace 
If the@handal (cannot be) where the fight is.” 
Th the fight fell Sardar Sengar Silibdhan 
And they buried him in the diteh.14 
(Ve be continued.) 
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i lenetate cate NCE pe Rial tata Aah inieatinetaia etna an aantassanraderiedrearnaamen aman manne 
10 This stanze Puppet €., oxplain that Raja Frama) Rao af Aghori wasn tev Rajput of the Chauban 
a to give the bein itary origin of the RAjpute of the Solar Line from perta of the body of the 
7 Sun (Soma) as a god. | a Sed . 
Te alto explaing thut the weiter Wan & poot named Raghunand. Later stenzed purport to have heen 
witton by other port, Su that the wlesen poom ia really s collection of stansse by different authors. 
11 This stanza hus ns; ea tin wid the flest, and relater a viotory of Baja, Prince of Aghort, over 
the Nawih of Bir, a Sayenit, ee beats 
13 Hore again ia ano Ler ist anita aa cre Get Bam about ancther obial of Aghort, Baja Madan. 
18 Hers thes Stanza i abnoss Adal Sites Chandel of Aghurl ia British thmey, and it is by one Shubh Ras, 
: Mt This stanza relator the date betes ny Kunjal Bing |i ‘af Aghori, a Chindel, with Bh&h Naresh of Bijaur, . 
In which a Sardar, Seugnr Sables, ald, i | ane 
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A Forcorzan Burr.” By R. SEWELL. George 

owin Ltd. 

= hae the igsue of a reprint of “A Forgotten 
Empire” by Mr, Robert Sewell, well known a2 the 
author of various works boaring upon the archival o. ; 
and history of South India. Sewell wid tas tart 
to recover from oblivion the history ot thes Epics 
of Vijayanagar which ho truly called thy Bravest ten 
Empire” in 1900. It is nearly a quarter Of 4 
century since that book has beeytiue rare, 
It is therefore time that so important o work Waa 
brought out ina new edition. Owing “9 advan iti 
age and perhaps intermittent health it hus met bn eTh 
possible for Mr. Sewell to revise the boul art leis: 
it up-to-date. Nevertholoss the reprint is qaite Wel: 
come as it contains a translation of two inaaj ronda 
Portuguese chronicles which Mr. Sewell daaacell 
translated into English and publishes ret tie 
first time, As a matter of fuct, Mr. Sewell. work 
upon this important subiect does mob Chaise tay Le 
vauch more than the chronicles with eu cliehe 
rate historical introduction containing all the infur- 
mation brought to notice up to the time af the fret 
publication. 

Considerable advance however hag been raade in our 
knowledge of the history of Vijayanayar since thr 
book was first published. Apart from the inacriptionual 
and archwological work embodied in tho Kyigrss- 
phist’s Reports and South Indian Inscriptions, 
there have been some works written on thu subject 
in various branches which have contributed ty 
advanco our knowled,se of tho histury of Vijayiumagar 
considerably. The first of such to by mentioned 
happons to be a work of the Government Mpigrn- 
phist Rao Bahadur HM Krishna Suatriyal, He 
contributed three articles to tho Director-General‘a 
Beport of the Archmologicai Survey of fntdlia, 
entitled the dynasties of Vijayanagar aul it. 
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Viceroys, which incorporates all the opigraydiiest | 


information brought to light by his own depart. 
ment. Next in importance ig the = pulsi- 
cation of an account of the Hampi ruins by Mr. 
Longhurst, the Assistant Superintendent of Archmo- 
ogy, Madras, who has been for years at work 
‘putting the ruins of the city of Vijayanagnr in sori 
order for visitors. It is a informing handbook for 
:” ‘those who wish to visit the ruins with sonu: litth: 
guidance for an intelligent appreciation of yarigus 
parts of it. Then must bo mentioned “ A Little-known 
Chapter of Vijayanagar history ” published in {Ju 
Mythic Society’s Journal and since mado availahia 
in a small book by the Professor of Indian History 


and Archeology at the University of Madras. This. tian Povatdarst Sie contenta of this abridged publics 


: 1 hu. price, thet 
aheiay 


Gaus [Jumn, 995 
eae 


te eed Ee! 
Be dept Moe as 


“Sore of Vijavanaver History” containin bo 
100 extracts from various wurks of literature g, : 
krit, Tarail sack Tolagu Iwering upon this histor 
which forme a very important AMpploment throw; ; 
Velawbhe Pent og et onre corny of both Sewell’, 
Another j 

togatss amditet. Tate Teen Joli teetanlly wong 
The PPistery: Departnacat of thin Madan Chiesa 
Bde odw aa ak lee ridle ad the foundation of 
Veiled cbewar na Work enka South India ond He 
Miaks seals bate Goat oir, Sie Hi.tory of Vija ' 
Tay fee tage Tee absyder deapieed 


in 


foods yeaafss of thove important 
sath berdgacate sauch other Toaterial 


hegre ota. edn 


Pew caWeodhiateae, 


Apui uri tlie there a goteh else that is com 
Poybeote aruba’ dareore usaihable ip courte of tims 
for ds featdeacd A araeutherable volume of 
Forueyeds dye tkgaapee ds, Deporedy rynad Portuguese have 
fast fed feist atean eapbated, and the Revd Ff 
Here posed, en ot. Kast © Coblege, Bombay, is at 
Weck, bho Mpava he records which ig likely 
fo thtes a Ht of Reda aya tly history of the 
yatt oot Wiptyanagar — History, 
A valusih padiheatings qn the oubdiet from his hand 
Ley becenpraterd vere cara 


Viet, 


Vde 


tircir eee ORR L SE" 


Sabwiietiaedinw dle we aew aadbvanmeos in the inves 
tigtien oF the daetees of Vijavanagar Mr Sewell. 
Werk fo tihowedesqar, me iin reprint ta issued ine 
theage Voge tee petart batigsce tha eat within roach of 4 
‘fiw only things that are 
fae ft frentes thr ebaistsderdlaca tide the illustrations, but 
that ia das ody Moda pias ced dy ny the reduction in 
fetus dae avetlable for 10 


fiabsotastande g onek yeu ae 
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Les Osterat. pila Pamodeme po Chan; by 
Jamis Gaon: Parent.  ‘Pivastated into French 
by Latiuracse J pe Basar. Annales du Muse 
(liugiet. lease ANAM. Poul CGouthner, Pag 
Pipes, | 
This vedere: cd MG pastes is a translation of the 

tonelidiais of forth in the feurtle volume of fr 

Jumen Fayer's nanaaieutal work Totemtem ond 

Bawpuny, whieh was pubdidied in 1910. Sie Temes 

Frayer himelf euaitritiuten iw preface in French, m 

whieh be wxphiins thi rousues why he hes styled 

tit abrriged trandatea ‘ Origins of the Fantily 
and the Clan“ igaivnd of Origins of Totemin 
and Fxoynmy,! which would have been more comes 

Reahes, who ars acquainted with the Engtish 


uthenad edu velianes, will aearenty need tnfoems 


work deala-with the dark period of Vijayanagar ‘ 


history from the death of the great Devaraya I) to 
the accession. of greater Krishnadevaraya. New 
sources of information baye been brought to bear 
on the question and that work was followed by 


diem, whele saves the read of Sir James Prosse't 
investigations inte the ajerneusa volume of evident. 
on the subject of the marriage customs and belts : 
of primitive and unciviliwsdt races. Led ie ontlice 
to remark, ns the author himuell says thet a 
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Take beun carried OUT Bry cae Bele ME re 
ae unv clarté ef unt pricieion Ssieiaateee 
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| staal ee 
- GenpaEN oF THE SUN. By W. J. Paany, 
on ee & Co., Pt. SIV and SSL Ree. 
Rivers once remarked ta me, 7 We 
: the point af the view off the 
Tost Tribeists 7) Thoan wha © vergw here aca 
traces of the Lest Teil + a forael, ae | " 
Peru, in Treland and wher: tT ec 
main principle, however tant ibe oS iu 
it out: everyw hnre ace eS 


1s, 


ie ee! 


hes’ Esiazy | GE ogres 


\gritiee pyramids, muir ls, rar 4 ae ro re. 

go forth—and they fonabaad Hp ae ee 

of a common aneentry. Uterine +e ae he ty 

qho took up thes pecenaye ds Weer ee ae 

untrained in the practha de of Va tscce a s6 0% ae 7 
nitiyiase pra bred ee’ 


were often in verbs tit nt 
stranget by ne be per tiedinaers 
solitude; thay were eras wide toe 
than discretion, anal thea wart 2 leeher ke 4 
naturally timid wehbe, wher bi andh bee 
overlook & good parenprrebl teas gp du ombasery vat sdar- 
extravaganes with whirh it ¢5 waertoaded,  ‘Pbass 
came th» paychobagiew tery be rats adore cA ait’ 4 iy 
Tyler, who Imunendely asdecyed ost bate e deadoe, 
but at tho sain: Girth petpteded kts 
of the facts, We owe it fea Trace hat fie andthe 
pologist begin fo Fees Realtones et creased ay bed Sed es 
pletely went aitray. Wes are cuss ba a dew 
to the Lost Trifiis podant ad vec awattgre nd Shee Fak 
tribes ancl with: dr areca Tay STERO RE HS retard fae ebas ie a 
of speculations. On the wie baad bf es avd oo 
and archwolugint is busing j7 puepadier aged ot bed 
feerfal of tho wranpuiatives sea tdad toed thre vet beet 
hand the aathrapslopi st iyo oevey pecoaes deprdaseeeetd fa 
take the scholar as hig aided ef martha. Afr 
Perry’s houk marks yauetabteist aetbhevesece 4th thas 
direction. Lwill aot way ba: aa tisaguetedy bards a 
over the gulf betwoen the two poirbies ya fart thers 
are many things in thin boul, whine wall jad.tpeee 
those whore attention ji eunventrabad on dete 
rether than general cerrectaess. “The nathor bur 
. instance dows not appracinte aailichagthy the aan. 
foriance of Quillen Kritit. ‘Vado: rier Paritic, 
be atcapts «= withuut yin yaa tae teeories 
op Polynesian shuckenta, ttle realitivg Gee Hedy 
critique they thrinselves pada, Fb roped 
the statement that ths Pawaiiang eunie bon 
: Tahiti : this statement, tomimen ennigl Amn 
_ Writers on Polynesia, reais on no batt tanyeoreed thn 
claim maile by all Polynesians to come froin Kahiki, 
Tahiti, Tawhiti, or Tafiti; then it ne nvidenen 
= this is Tahiti; it in merely the name gf the 
| - Original home which gave its name to en 
. Fiji, joitas Lorton, Plymouth, Dunedin, and eount- 
lees 1of Great Britain have been guetherr to 
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new tiwow in the Anglo-Baxon world. Thatis amore 
detail: whit doen it matter whether tho Hawaiians 
caano from Tabiti or not? But then, why load 
a yoo argument with facts that are nuithor corrects 
nur pelovant t [¢ is moro serious when on 
pp. 100 i, bo repeats oa most circumstantial 
acount of the wanderings of the Polynesian in 
ingame oof thy fact that writera on Polynesia 
wlam distintush their focte from thoir theories 
and thet their theoriea Ing very littlo behind those 
af the Dost-Nribointe, Even that docs not affect 
ays wre a dhore at phuty of evidence for an 
rai ot oe Ww taba dp the Pasuie without dragging 
beloved: are does qaedie: to Lo accurate, 
sa Uitthe Rraawn that auetuked there 
Mat when we come to 
Hoye es arbay a Oh meet ruthluesly exact 
oat of the: werdS Bring in wait for any alip, 
natin otates Op. 095) that “ India owes 


4 r 
a a. S ly 4et 
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ae ae ae ae ee rpyae pie ts 


as qe 
sf as 


es : reoiiicvation ta the Dravidians,” he will 
boo teeb aa hue evidence is) whether ho it awaro 
ee 


Det Vieoests aoe cath of udie an ordinary 
Manat es dy ean bea cody apoalt wore than a few 
trees oydtheset wane oa Sanclerit word, that if 
bette ed asta waite, ab is thanks to fhe inventors 
Sait Hphabet, sad thea he will possibly 
Lodo Wane dation of the Aémdyana ortho Purdanae ; 
be pees ta the iate: fo hear op translation of 
matty ah oat bbaracanalras and to the temple to 
od tage Pobi wath Sanebsrt wanes 5 in fact he calla 
Soe getioing the Web.  Deubthas his gods are often 
iotnetah eats which he bas identified with those 
Lbhe thopanaal pesply s but that alone shows how 
Bias pe toe ul the Sonskritic eultare. 
thdwhh oe well ap thet ihe Jtumans scarcely 
cp] ao that the Aryans made little 
at the enltuce uf thy eonquored races. 
Mir, Perey naight ales be nekel whero he gets his 
Inbesonticn that the" Aryans mado no stone 
Poages, Fat cach ae! CoEnTnan srnong the Dravidians.” 
Dhoch in vain through the ligt of authorities for 
Foucher, Marshall, 
Lutian archseologiat I can 
thists of; ou it os not earprising that Mr. Purry does 
South Indian seulpturo 
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Nartivrs Beheol to the Greoo-Persion and the 
Grea Budhibintio tradition. — be genet 
Even theme inaccuracies, though bearmg on 
very important poirts, do not affect the mam 
anginwnt, bub thoy will no doubt cause many & 
rigid. diaeiptinarian who exalts the negative quality 
| the positive virtues of ees mo, 
d bes » elose the book with a bang 
sourage, and breadth, to close me 
and read no. furt , thus missing the snare 
¢ cemisibutions this “book has made t 
the history. of of sation. Hor when all is asid 
and done the erohais civilisation has coll to stey. 
Wr. Perry's be modified, bis * calvare 
sequences” sy but the broad fact 


grant revision, 





remains of a culture involving megalithy and solar 
kings spreading from one end of the world tM thie 
other, or rather I should say “ cultures "5 for 
Mr. Perry considers general features and therefore 
the genus only, and ignores the species and varioties. 
For a start that is of little consoquence ; if, aa i 
believe, civilization is one, and if all the succossive 
waves that havo spread in carly times across the In. 
dian Ocean and across the Pacitic have received their 
impetus from one centre, it ia of little importance 
at the start whether we speak of an archaic ¢ivilt- 
zation or civilizations. Tho analysis comes luter, 

The thesis is, however, not altogether new, though 
amplified, modified for the better and angppourtedd 
by abundance of new ovidenee, It in in the 
chapters on the Dual Organization and those that 
follow that I see Mr. Perry’s most valuable con~ 
tributions. I am glad to sev that he has dotinitaly 
broken with the old theory that the dual organizs. 
tion is “primitive”, He connecta it with thu 
archaic civilization. Mr. Porry quotes a miss of 
evidence quite sufficient toshow that it ia by nu 
means e clumsy and inadequate contrivanca te 
prevent incest, but merely one coy in a hig whuel 
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ught forward by 
Prove that Englang 


ny Mngietiong of a dus! 


ovidenes, The argumonts bro 
the wsuther weuld oually 
wick Sect daried 


The theory of the origin of the hostility evi 
the montied is a very lame one : it fails to 
recayniee: ts sporting character and above aij 
ite chose eoamection with thre Hucrifice, Mr. P 

thinks i was the disrupting factor in the eats 


Hucinty ¢ but in Fijithe rivalry of intermarry; 

tribes in the eenient that binds Rociety mE 
itis the fiunedation of trade, or rather their aub- 
stitute far it, af sport, of alliances, of good 
fellowebiy, It tnay have cegenerated, but its 
depeneration wan the result and not the Cause of | 
davadenes. “Phe phenomenon of decadence i8 a uni- 
Versigh ome that attacks all societies in all climates 
pail all ages; we de not know the causes, but ths 
Aymptonia are familar to all students of the 
history of wrt; and I fail fo understand ot 

malarin, heh wom, or the dual organization 


sheectnied dee gra waehternd tas entry why one people 


of doctrine, though all tho complications of tha ; 


wheel. do not appear. The main deuectrine, the 
division of society into sky and earth people, is 
clearly stated and the origin of heaven and hell 


is sufficiently indicated. Mr. Perry however has } 


made a common mistake of describing the 
earth people as the “ common people ” ; Kanakrit 
scholars fall into the same error when they translate 
w$ by “common people.” It is lear od could 
not refer to tho masses, since it applios to the third 
degree of twice-born ; below them came the Audra, 
or uninitiated, whose upper ranks were respectable 
enough to hold appointments at a Vedic court!, 
For a long time I made the mistake of attaching to 
the Fijian expression “The People of the Land” 


the same meaning as wo ehould, umtil after har 


study I discovered it was merely a technical ters Phot directly prportiuaate, Gut, if anything, inversely 
for the lower half of the aristocracy, lower» mie. ° Ke. 


wee ne 


er ers 


times In everything, sometimes only in precedente, 7 


As this is perhaps the most successful part of 
the Book I need not dwell on it, as the reader 
cannot do better than read it himeelf, 

The twenty-sixth chapter entitled Egypt marks 
a relapse, Why the author should want to trace 
all civilization to Egypt one fails to son. The 
arguments fail to convince. For instance the dual 
organization is derived from Egypt; but first we 
have to prove the existence of the d 


there. I am quite willing t ey: 
divin col eae & to believe that the 


into North and South is tt 

: . | : 
instance of the dual organization, but 1 want 
1 Satapatha Braimana, V. 3. 1. The tog” 
tothe contempt poured upon them 
ceitea ;. secondly, 
prove that 


ual orvunization 


they are not middle claes ? Aud is 


applies to all but a very few of the u nol dvargeoia m term af reproach, although 





ursdeswie cd ous date whieh bs comuanon to all 

Bao the ogg ede Gaur dutercat revives - one ma 
erdoay tot gurec with the auther, but the chapter 
ba ootaresailaatipag7  aprasd pyerendts new points of view, 
One consuieaa fa whuek Fo demur is that between 
mh Warhhe ocpori aad cructy. The most warlike 
pergde Eo hase scot may have been unfeeling, but 
weep gtiseds esd; aa the whole | havo foond 
thea hadis and ved matured + tho mast uwarike 
gopde Dohave evrtie aerast bas alia beon the most 
epued. Whatever & bave sead or heard about the 
Tater ed the work eons tay exporience that on 
Ydo- adacdes the: aunt werhhe are the least ervel, 
The Fijian were entronu: commibals, yet morder ig 
Bhscork unhoowes wana theo; the Sinhalese are 
Markfhoeds, bet ihaddi tha Uyitich Empire record for 
muster ‘This ineidestally siyppertes the author's 
Contontica thal war is @ ¢nsiciu and pot an instinet, 
Byte Hhyss poe ann fer war sud the lust to kill ar 


Mr. Persy’a euuteution sill mest with violent 
oppeorition frowe the puycholwgical rehool, but I am 
confitbnt he will prove right, if by war is meant 
only orvanionl warfare, und net private brawls. 

The whole idea of cisiisation being an education 
ia certian otendemaeick in a fruitful one. Being 
mew Hin band tule imperfectly applied in parts; 
but T thick it will appear niere pnd more that mud 
which we have always put down to nature will tum 
Out tu be the peaslt of apes of training. 

A odnont extensive bibliography fullows the 
text mid would ataue Le os valuable contribstion 
ty the eunwpurative et wader, 
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l, The Jow cundition of the Addis bas been exaggerated owing 
| , by the Bralinass. 
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| According to Hindu tradition and legends, Diwirakg 
P a 3. Oe rae aa , i #4 a N 4 s 
hoary antiquity. W hen Sri Krisbma bad ta flee fre & or Dwéravatiis a cit 
wa and founded Dwiraka, ‘The traciti is. Siateead sinle Kaen, be sueoe 4s Gancaa 
Aryan tribe coming a! a Ae ? at apyprars to ws to embady ie Sarat aes acs 
: gz wh colony Sitpanhira aa ; ¥ the hist orice fact 
internal feuds. When precisely this ¢ we rewult of press oe 
precisely this @vent ocourped, we ane ‘sure of populati 
upon whether we accept the Mahdbhdrasa wi swe cannot definitely say; it al anes 
) ain to ite These a aaa a ' : 7 arog a historic fact, and if gn, pee ti ) acm 
: | | : vations we Caunmat dis: | »UpON the date 
ugh , | . vat discus - as i we 
es ache a not he ops obt P20 ge. Gvhich tuous ila ; Suflive it to say, that 
| Mahib sphibielad istoria event), it mast hayes bee ‘appears tu be the date of 
«BG, the time of the present Mahabharata, Puri as en much earlier than the third oe 
bhdnata,** eget : — Bort ia referredd 4 cus rd century 
vd bardiv he wan tale Wt thrice in the 
and i vohe possible ta say resent Mah 
Barake of Arrian again 3 i. e tacay Chiat all these ¢ P d. 
in ia, ae ; vee Chapte , 
Sane cae i Yule sapgesta, undoubtedly Twa be interpolations. 
yin Kathiawad, as old as Vealha es #raka. Dwairak& then j 
| Tho legend of t Ha amginal site | 1? ‘ : a cit Guringara, 18 & 
me arava ‘y 4 ie x ’ 
sppawe foun to be true wid (os wccral remains cing enpulfed in an oceanic inundati 
almost all the Purdeca that doab with the a. | a. the first place, it has been ref ee 
detailed descriptiunaf the event’? . bes feof ya Krishan: even th e to in 
# woe nt ' Paden aathvere als ae onthe dakdbhdraia giv 
event, Secondly, aba ae aa alias occanionally mention @ d uti g “ee 
fails to see how Several by ait cs Ga ees atoha had not boon engulfed ‘a ae oe 
Drtale Rela nlicneaitas ed Banker sb S std od the claim to b n, One 
: Mouadnsag’ tie eatige eat ote: | o be the site of the origi al 
vati or Danilaka}, but not edecut ae) an och or. gonerivable abeut : 
coast be ’ ) Coady thegeantyig? oo ar ds : uta forest (e.g. Paficha 
thetworn Porbunth yand Maasai, Ge eke, lke a forest, disappeared As it; 
north-west of Somanathiagut! sae RS eT ER the locality | ae, the 
to he the sit ' ed beceguagh vaya ceed day a ne ¥ hear Madhupura, 36 miles 
eat otiuinal Dw bral.” ie we south-west of Rodina 
. ba u cheer ee re ro, Moe a ah r——nll th 
such changess ie catia aie Med Tasty there | ese claim 
te DL Obeiddie COME beak s there is abundant ovide 
Valabhi whict SUN GME Sok Sea NCR aati cath; vidence to show that 
MWasa portant ia he nad en the Kathiawad i 
: Ginn Mus Witienisee: coast in 
island, was a Dwijx ae pobnusN oe a woven niles inland aramid 
and : ULF promi uke cog Bob cathe Ei ; and. Modern Din, nows 
under Valabhi and Dias ipay pee be acne ee tu the mainland duriag the eighth cant : sis 
in Dwaraké also sulerine . ORR Re AMER Ae thermore nothing inheren y{Pids 
sane: SRAM? aM le Pedddes Medcah conga Rae tly he | 
i ; VNRen Ge Hi eet, ae ae ‘auncr from oovanic freaks. pro | 
8 GEO Otgeovercel, awaits ot ie. jcjealas centre of pilgrimage 
flourishing and opuls-tit —s bisgaed: a8 ihages 10 Ube aie ahrines grader on 
attentions of Mubar ce igi tt micas ae, it We aotadad not certaint : ro to famous, 
is. the cit aeenaediey cadeye deta dale M te y have oscaped the kind 
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No trace of Dvipa can be had before the seventh century, If Devabhadra WAS reul 
its ancient name, Theophila of Ptolemy may he Devalhadra ; for Thoophila oy « dear 
gods ’ would be a fair rendering of Devalhadra, But this presupposes that Devabhaty 
was actually the name; and unless conv:ncing evidence is adduced to Prove it, thy 
identification must remain one of many conjectures, a 

According to Rijput legends, Vachchharaja set op a principality of Parmér Rajputs a 
Divkot or Divapattana sometime inthe middlo of the seventh century, Seventy Veut's late 
sudden changes in goographic and oceanic configuration cased sudden inundation, ca | 
a result Dvipa, so long & peninsula, became anislind, In this, Veyirija, the reigning ki , 
was drowned ; but his queen, who was with child, es aped and subsequently delivered g, son 
named Vanaraja. a. 

For reasons that will be given in the article on Punchdanra, we hold that this legend iy 
a strange admixture of trath anddiesian, “Phere uae na Perusar poncipality at Dripa a3 
early as tho soventh century: the prinsipalty in quesody wie at Pourhdsara. The Story of 
the oceanic transformation is, however, drt sud the bend is invented to connect Vann. 
rija with it. So many stories were teld of Vanardic, the future founder of the Chavo taky 
dynasty, as narrowly escaping death and deste thon ai his carly babyhood ; itwag thought 
possible to represent him as miractlousty seved Peom oe anie floods, and so be was Tepte 
sented a3 sprunz from vw Chap ping: pallty re-bhag at Dvipa. the seene of disaster, 

Dvipa seems to have been a fairly prosperous place in the ceventh century + Pin 
emigrants were first attracted to it, After uluut twenty years they left the place for. 
Sanjan near Surat. 

24. Dhandhuka. 

Dhanduka, the hoadk-qaarters of Dhuadhake «aledivicianof Mlimadabad district, is a fairly 
oldtown, Itisnotreferredto in Valabhi, Richtroltta. Chahlukya or Curjara inscriptions: 
therefore it may not be much older than the tenth eontary. ft exieted however in the eleventh 
century ; for Hemachandra, tho famons Jain priest and author, wa deathenson the full mon 
day of Kartika 1145 Vix Saat (L080 ain}. It was bere tig evachandrichirya say 
him in 1097 A.p., thon a lad of only eight. but poo die a fare beauaing with intelligens 
and a person characterised by auspicious marks. Finding hia tu be a boy of exceptional 
promise, the Acharya prevailed upon his parents te sirewhs him to the Jain Chareh, - 

At this time, Dhandhuke did not bolony tu the Nulsuhi dusiniows 5 for, before the om 
quest of Saurdshtra by Siddhardja (1094-1143), thedonsdaion: cater dont y 40 faras Babolod, 
about 25 miles north-west of Dhandluks. With the annexation of Saitaahi{ra by Siddharija, 
Dhandhuka probably became the headquarter: of a district. 1 during the Vaghela rule, in 
the thirteenth century, its importance increase owl? fo ob. Deing at the very heart of the 
Vaghela territories. 

25. Dhavalskka. 
___ Though towns like Khetaka, Kasadraha, and Karpatavanijva, which aro in the vicinity 
of Dhavalakka or modern Dholka, fi-nure: prowaitientiy in Valabhi inseriptions, they do nots 
_ much as mention Dhavalakke. If it had then leon, as it aulismyuently became, the heal- 
quarters of a district, it would certainly have heen referred to somewhere. 
_, Though traditionally believed to be the site of Matavayur or Virdtanayara (where the 
Pandavas lived for a year tncogaite), Diavalakhi wa in those varly days only » village; © 
it probably rose to importance when Anshilapattune become an important capital andoom 
mercial emporium in the tenth century, Stanibhstirtha ur modern Cambay was the port for 
the extensive import and export trade of Anahilapattuims + and Dhavalakka was‘on the way 
between those two places, as also on the Way betweun Gujarat ond Kathiawad. As al 
this trade passed through Dhavalatka, it dovoloped intu w city and naturally became fe 
head-quarters of a district, Se 
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During the twelfth and thirteenth conturies, it hecame any of the most important cities 

in Gujarat and an important ventre uf financial transactions.!0l  Uyder Vagheld rule, 

the importance of the town still nore ineseased, for the Vagheld dominiong at frst consisted 

aly of the territories around Dhandhudkes aud Dholka or Dhavalakka, It bocame their 
capital. The tank at Dholka was built by Mianaldevi, mother of SiddharAja. 

“The identity of ancicnt Dhavalakka with imoderm, Dhotka is too bvious to need 








tion, 
_ 26, Dhandalpur, 
-Dkandalpur, 120 miles cant of Chothia, ix cme of the places which claim the honour 
of being the birthplace of Siddhardja Jayosithha. The queen had stepped there to gee g 
‘Siddha ’, and sho there gave birth to the illustrigus menareh, Siddharaja converted the 
‘place into a fort and constructed a tank now knewn as Adalu, 
ro 27. Navasirika, 
The identity of anciont Navasfrik& with modern Navsari, 20 miles south of Surat, 
ig obviow ; Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar further points out? that an unpublished grant with 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society mentions river Pirdvi as being in the 
vicinity of Navasiriki, w river whieh be flo aie a. aeuh-ry Pind near Naosari, 

Modern Naostri iva dawnef vreat ontieuite, Et wes huown to the Greoky as one of the 
ports of Wostern Inclia, for Ptedevay gcridististet ip ys ay jort hetween Bharoch and Sopare. 
He spells the name as Nowsiripa ; bat there can be ne duuabe that Nousaripa is the same ag 
Navasariké. 

Not being, like Gharach,a port for the esten-ive commerce of Northern India, not being 
also a suitable outlet—usa was the Gao with Kalvin - for the export and import trade of 
the Deccan, it is deubtfal whether Naveasdrik& ever carried extensive trade with foreign 
countries. It was probably a port of quly eoa-tal trade. 

There are no inscriptional er tera y feferetiees to Navasdrika during the first five conta. 
ries of the Christian ora, tu onatle us ty obtain information about the tuwn during that period, 

During Chalukya rule in Gujarat, Navasdrihd bowame a place of importance. Dr, 
Bhagwanlal Indraji thinks that it was tly: vapitalel te Gurjara Chdlukyas.t0¢ With due 
deference to tho learned doctor we aiitat stata: Uoat hiv conjecture does not seem to be true. The 
famous Begumré plates of 738 A.n. mention Nawasdrika wittly as a “vishaya ’ or diatrict,106 gf 
most division ; were Navasiriha thie eaoital, the reference wetld have boon made in a differ 
eat Way. From the Navasari zr ni. of Srvicraya Silulitya Yuvardja, doted 421 oz. [ 740 
4.D.], if is cloar!66 that Navasdrikd then was the hea:l-quarters of tho heir-apparent ; the 
king must be residing somewhere vise, He had appointed his son the Viceroy of a province. 
oe Navasdrika wis the lowd-uarters, His capital must obviously have been elses 

re, oy 
Naosari was the scene of a deceive battle in 739 ap. Abdal-i-Rahman, Governor of 
2 OVelTaNn Saurdshtra, Northern Gaupirat ate Malwa in 738 A. and then madeaforay 
towards Bharoch. Avanijanisroava Palahecin, a fe udutory Chlukya prince, met and repulsed 
him at Navastrika, probably with the aid of his uuele Vikrama [Tho famous Bogumra 
plates give a dotailed deeriplion of the incident. Of qancracnttattdtea terrazay 
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About the subsequent history of Navasirika, we do not know anything for certas 


oe Qin ; with 
the fall of the Gurjar Chilukyas, it must have passed inte the hands of the Rashtraktitas 

Tn the ninth century Naosari scoms to have developed into 7 Jain contre, The Surat 
grant of Karka, date Saka 743, records the grant of eedtain Properties to some Jain 
temples at Navasdrila, 

Parsi immigration took place in the sixteenth veniury, so its aecount Coes not fall Within - 
the scheme of this thesis. It is true that a small Parsi colony had settled there as early ag 
1142 a.v.; but the main colony caine wbout 1o20 aco. when the Parsis Were driven oy; 
of Sanjan by Muhammadann, 

28, Nandipuri. 

Nandipurt is the same as modern Nanded, the eapital af Ra jpipla state in the 
Revakanthi Agency. It is about 30 miles north-east of Bharoclh, The ittontification Dre. 
sents no philological difficulties ; tho change of Skt ‘inte Phi. ais Well-known ; and the 
instances of Skt. ‘pa’ changing the preceeding vowel into ‘oe’, when disappearing, are 
numerous ; ¢f. Mayéra from Mayapuri, Badoda from Vatapadra, Bardoli from Bhadr. | 
palli, etc. 

Two of the six genuino grants of the Gurjar rnlecs are issued from Nandipurt ;107 the 
rest are issued from various places nf enemmapment. ‘The former two open with the word 
wTtgia: and on the strength of the analogy of the Valabhi plates (which whon issued from 
the capital always begin with qafya:), wo may well conelude that Ndndipurt was the 
capital of the southern Gurjar kingdom [380 to 808 a.n,]. 

Dr. Bihler howevor thinks that Nandipurt mentioned in thease twa plates is the old fort 
so named just outside the Jhadeshwer gate of Bharoch, This identifieation js for several 
Teasons unacceptable. Since Nandipuri fort was constricter! fur the defence of Bharoch and 
practically formed part. of it, a grant issued therefrom would naturally ¢ommence with 
WeResa: rather than with wTtetgtta:, for Bharukachchha was well known all over India, 
and its name would naturally have been preferrocd to that of an obscure fort forming part 
of its defences. Moreover, ifthe grants wore really issued from this fort, the expression | 
aTaara would necessarily have followod Nandipuri, for the fort could not have been, either the 
capital or the place of residence, but. only a temporary place of oncam pment of the king, 
Nor is there anything improbable in the sway of the donar King Dadda IL (0. 620—o. 680] 
extending upto Ankleshwer, villages in which districts are assigned in those grants. For 
a the second was a powerful chief and could afford suvcessful protection to the Valabhi_ 

ing against so mighty a monurch as Harsladova of Kanoj. Cf. vilpacdiediariy Prate:. 
Tareas | Kaira grant of Dadda lu a ald ge 
For the greater part of its existence, however, the Gurjara principality at Nandtpurt was 


only a feudatory, owing allegiance now to Chélukyast09 and then to Rashtrakdtas, as the 
occasion required. poo 


| 29. Pafich&sara. ee 

_ Ancient Pafichasara is the same as Pafichasar, a fair-sized villago in Wadhwan Préat 
situated on the boundary line between Gujarat and Cutch. There being a complete 
phonetic identity, there can bo no doubt on this point; the possibility of Pafichasara, 
the capital of the Chavotaka principality, being another than thi *enchisara is excluded 
by the statement of Merutuiga that Pafichésara was situated in Vardhamina Abarao0 
iat aes SS ei dda annie ae” ga a insane 
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According to une tradition Panels ans abe tlh vat of the Chavotaka principality, 
gooording to another ib Wiks Paw ipot oy gpa gy Pan, Th ye ic ros tale Foy both {raditiony to be 
inte, for there may be two branches af Vhe Olay adtiot iat these tare places, Nevertheless, 
tho Chavotakas who eveniinelhy aetabdi died Hien vy oat Anahilapura seem to us to 
bo previously established oat)  Daarieh’ oe Pradiden a-erts that previous to their 
establishment at Anahilapaytana, the Chavotakiaa were rualini fur 7] years > Were 
the place of their principality at Dv ipas wo cdl dave tee typspeese hist they were ostab- 
lished there as early tm OFO A.D. This appear daubtial ik their capital were Dvipa ; 
for Valabhi rule at this tine exiorded mich farther ta the wet tian Dvipa, as Junagad was 
under their stizorninty. Et is therefore cbaube fab whet tow i worse paredbh: fora Chap branch 
to establish itsnlfat Dvipain 675 ac. vo faraaay frei its cricinal lioae in Mount Abu and 
hemmed in by a powerfal caapire, PariehA cara tee thier Taal is pate nearer to Bhinmal, 
where the main branch was ruliaw. Valalla rae gever egtenebal oo faa to the north, Tt will 
be shown subsequently that the Chaps continieal to hedd Dare lanara in spite of their defeat; 
the tradition, theorefure, whieh hi that Vasa apa wa beatt ag Panchdsara, would confirm 
the theory of Panichasara rather than Dvipu ledow the capital, And finally tho Pafichdsara 
Pargwandtha tuple built at Analilapottane by Visnartja lt! would remove all possible doubts 
in this matter ; for the teraphe wa. so ha weab berator Che fanaa was brought from Patch. 
sara, the old seat af settlement. 3 
- Ratmamalé says that. Jayasckhara, the Chaveotaka king of Paichdsara, was attacked in 
762 Vik. Sam, by a Chalukya king of Katiaj.  “Phis tradition is cbviously incorrect, so far as 
the name and place of the invader are concenued [for daring the seventh century Pala and not 
Chilukya kings were ruling at Nanej js bet it sccms pretty certain that Vanardja’s fathor was 
slain and that he was born a posthumous child in distressal circaumstancos, Legends assert 
that he was born in a forest and deteuted there by Silawinadri, a Jain print who helped his 


' mother to rear hint. 


The defest of the Chap alan was not decisive | it secins to have soon re-established itself 
at Pafichdsara ; othorwise wo cannot expliaiti law the grant of Pulukosin Janfdraya (dated 


Vik, Sam. 784] should refer tu a Chavad kingdoin at Pafichasar. It appears that even after 
the foundation of Anshilapattana a branch of whe family continued to rule there, of course, 


as foudatories. But with the fall of the main branch and the installation of the Solankis, 


the local branch also must have disappearer). 
_ ‘The town, avon in the days of ite highest glory, must have been but of moderate dimen- 
sions, It wag only a feudatery capital and therefore could not bave beon & great city. 


“ee 30. Prabhisa. 
Prabhisa, better known as Somandthapattana or VerAval, is perhaps one of the most: 


ancient cities, not only in Gujarat, but in the whole of India. No purely histori evidence 
is available regarding ity foundation, the carliest inseriptional reference to it being that of the 


Nasik Cave inacription No. 10 (which is repeated also in Karli Caves), wherein weare 


_ intforined that Usabhadats, the son-in-law of Kshatrap Nahdpana (whose date is now 
fied at about 90 A.D.) had defrayed the marriage expenses of S Brahmanas at Prabhdsa. 143 


But Prabhasa as a place of pileriacac waa well known all over India much earlier than the 
first Century a.p.: for, even Gf we tlecidh: tu buave out of considyration the references to it 
in the Purina; MZ as of double fal elisa ohetel Vipdtie, there still remains the Makdabhdrata 
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which refors to it in three different haqters of tharea apt Hie Parvitns, 1 NOW, 88 it ig Not 
possible to maintain that all these three rederoners cre later buteryy ition: . We must Concludy 
that long bofore 300 B.e. (which is the generally ace plod (late of tho present Mahabharat, 
compilation), the fame of Prabhasa as a place of pilgrimage had traveled all over Todia, 

To trace the history of the town before the fourth century u.¢., we have to roly, agin thy 
cage of Dwiraka, upon the doubtful evidences of tradition aml leonds, Tf agreeing with 
Mr. B. G. Tilak, we fix the date of the Mahdhhiraks war inthe thirtounth CONLUPY 8.0, wa 
must admit that in the fourth contury nc. Prabhisa hada history of suveral conturieg behing 
it. Prabhisa, in fact, isintricately woven by tratlition with the life of Sri K rishna she 088 fon, 
ward from Dwiraké to Prabhasato receive Arjina, whe had come Chere on pilgrimage ; and 
there he sponds a few days in his company, “This asain is the place where, at the ingtangg af 
Sri Krishna, the Yadavas assembled when they dew atone another's throatg.118 And 
finally this was tho place where Sri Kristina was nrortally wounded hy a hiuter, who mistook 
him for a decr.!16 

The next thing wo have to dod. to jnvestigite the cates that contributed to thy 
universally recognised holiness of the place in those varly tines, At present tho plaos js 
known asa contre of Saivite worship: bat was such the ease in the earlinst times 

In this connection General Cunninghain observes: -' About 720 a.p. Krishna, the 
Pablava ruler of the Poninsula, built: the fort of Ellapar. the hoauty of which avcording to im 
scriptions astonished the immortals. In it he placed the image of Siva adorned with the ere. 
scent. Following this cluo 1 incline to identify Ellapur with the famous city of Somantths, — 
which as the capital of the poninsula was known as Pattana, Now Ellapur tittough Elawar : 
can easily become Veraval.’!!? “a 

We must however diffor from Cunningham and inaintain that, long before 720 aa. 
Somanétha was well-known as a centro of Saivite worship, What king Krishna did was ta oe 
restore the templo and fortify the city. Lf Somandtha came to possess its Siva shrine fimtin * 
720 A.D., how can we explain the Pauranie referonves tu the Siva temple at Prabhisa 
Compare for instance -— | eee 

. are wordt fray: dere: wayerws | clyni P., chap. 109, 
arog dries Ferengi | 
arate fred aparece aeery: | AW, Uichap, 36. : 

It is, therefore, clear that Somandtha was woll known ax a 'Sthina' of Siva during thy 
third and fourth centuries a.p.; tho possible inference from the alwonco of a single Valsbld - 
grant to the temple (in gpite of the fact that most of the Valabhi kings wert Saivites) that tha 
temple did not exist during the Valabhi dynasty may bu vasily rebutted by tho observation 

that a temple which has been aystematioally looted and plundered five tins by Mubamms- 
dans can hardly be expected to preserve any remains of antiquity, toe 253 
‘The Siva worship at Somanatha, however, is not much older than the beginning ally - 
‘Christian era ; for it is not mentioned in the MuhdbAdrate which refers tu it iu detail three timer 
In the Tirthayétra section of Vanaparvanevery ‘tirth’ is fulluwed by a brief description ; when, 
however, Prabhasais mentioned, no reference is made touny Sivatuapl-. We arosimplytod 
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If then there was no Siva tomple, why was it regarded in those early times as a holy place 
of pilgrimage is the next question. It is possible to sco in the association of Sri Krishna with 
thé place & possible cause of its sanctity; but as no temple of Krishna is ever known to have 
existed at Prabhasa, wo must rule this suggestion out of consideration. : 


In our opinion the holiness of the place was originally duo to its simply being an wey} dista 
or » seaside placo. Woll-known is the tondency of our people of regarding a beautiful and 
attractive seaside place as a holy place. An analysis of the accounts of tho place given in 
the Adi and Mausala Parvans shows that at about 300 B.¢. the place was rogarded more as 
a seaside place of recreation, whero jovial fairs wero held, thanas a holy ‘ tirtha.’? Thus Adi 
P., chap. 218, describos Prabhisa as a holy but also asa lovely ard attractive placel!8, where 
Krishna and Arjuna sportively spent their time 1", Arjuna has come there ona pilgrimage, 
yet there is no reference made to any shrine visited or rites performed by him. It is there. 
fore obvious that the place was regarded as holy simply owing to its propinquity to the sea, 
Hence it is described as an wrt araqg,. Sri Krishna’s injunction to the YAdavag dterarar 
wget: arate Festa: | (slaw., 2-24) and their subsoquent essomblago at Prabhisa shows 
that in those early times pilgrimage ty tho ocean meant pilgrimage to Prabhdsa; thig 
supports our theory that Prabhdsa was regarded os a ‘tirtha’ simply because of. its pro- 
pinquity to the ocean. Thoro oxisted in carly times neither a temple of Siva nor a temple 
of Krishna. When exactly the tomple of Siva was founded we do not know, but it cannot be 
much later than the first contury a.D.; fur most of the Puranas refer to it. We have already 
explained why no grants to the templo are discovered in modern times. 


With the establishment of Siva worship the fortunes of the city rose rapidly. From the 
account of Tbn Asir 120 we know that overy day thousands of pilgrims came to perform the 
_ Worship and that 300 barbers wore required to perform their ‘Kshaura Karman.’ Nor is 
this an exaggeration ; for, the pilgrim tax levied ab Bahuloda Sone on their frontier by So- 
lanki kings used to yield a revenue of 72 lacs a your.121 Ibn Asir further informs us that 
10,000 villages wore assigned to the temple. Tho number is of course exaggerated; but 
in ‘spite of the absence of a single copper plate to attest any such grant (the cause of which 
we have already explained), wo can well believe that the villages assigned to the temple were 
humerous. For the neighbouring Valabhi dynasty followed Saivism, and its liberality knew 
no bounds. The Solankis again were followers of the same faith ; Mélarhja is said 122 to 
have been visiting the place every weok. | : a 
__, She wealth of tho temple therefore vied with that of royalty ; there was a chain of gold, 
200 maunds in weight with golden bells attached to it, which was shaken at night, when a 
fresh party of Brdhmanas had to be roused from sleep for carrying on the worship. The | 
dark chamber, in which the idol was kept suspended, was lit up by a chandelier of glistening 
gems. Mahmud’, booty at the temple amounted to two million ‘ dinars.’ 
_\ The wealth of the town was not solely duc to the donations its temple received; the 
-gritime commerce of the place musthave contributed an important share. Alberuni says1#3 
thaé the reason why Somanitha became so famous was that it was a convenicnt station 
for ships plying between Sofala (in Zanzibar) and China. This statement is confirmed by 


_ Merntuiga who narrates how Yogarija, the grandson of Vanaraja, seized and plundered 


“some storm-stayed ships at Prabhasa, But the maritime activity of the place must have 
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commenced much earlier than the eighth century a.D. For if we accept Dr. Bahler 
opinion 124 that there was maritime intercourse between Iniia and Mesopotamia in the eighth 
century B.0., we can well assume that Prabhisa [which is already shown to be a very old town] 
‘may have been serving as a shipping station since that early time. For what portis more 
convenient for such purpose for ships trading between Basra and Bharoch ? 

Next we have to consider the question whether the city was ever tho capital of Gujarat 
or Kathiawad. We have already shown that Girinagar was the capital of Saurashtra fron 
very early times to the sixth century, when it was shifted to Valabhi by Bhattéraka. Till the 
fall of Valabhi, Girinagara belonged to that Empire. Prabhiasa then could not have heen 
till then the capital of Kathiawad ; it might have been at most the capital of a petty local 
principality. Nor can we accept Ferishta’s statement that at the time of the invasion of 
Somanitha, it was the capital of Gujarat, Nahrwala [Anahilapattana] being then only its 
frontier city, For tradition is unanimousin affirming that Anahilapajtana was the capital of 
‘Gujarat under the Chavotaka and Solankidynasties. Elliot further informs us 125 that at the 
time of Mahmud’s invasion, Bhimadeva I, unprepared to meet him, abandoned his capital 
Anahilapattana and retreated to Cutch. As a matter of fact Somanadtha did not then even 
form part of the Gurjara kingdom ; the pilgrim tax on tho Somanatha pilgrims levied at 
BAahuloda shows that the peninsula did not form its part. It was only during the reign of 
Siddharaija Jayasimba that the peninsula was annexed to the Solanki empire, and even then 
the seat of the viceroy was not at Prabhisa but at Girinagara. At the time of Mahmnd’s 
invasion Prabh4sa was the seat of some local chief ; hence the suffix Pattana 126 attached to _ 
its name ; hence also Ferishta’s confusion. ee 
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Well known is the account of the destruction of the Siva temple by Mahmud of Ghazni me 


in 1024, but what is not equally well known is the bravery of the Hindu defence. The issue 
of the battle was hanging in the balance for three days ; when a breach was effected inthe 
ramparts, a street-to-street fight ensued ; 50,000 Hindus had laid down their lives before 
the Idolbreaker could enter the temple. 

The work of restoration was however undertaken within thirty yeurs by king Kumira. — 
pila, who appointed a ‘ pafichakéla ’ or committee under the presidency of his local governdi, 
Gandabhava Brhaspati, and entrusted the work to its supervision. The work was completed . 
within two years, and at its completion the king came down to Pattana to pay his obeisant 
to the Lord.127. The style of sculpture and architecture of the present battercd seashore 
temple of Somanditha, which has been converted into a mosque, shows that it is the same as | 
was built by Kumérapala ; for the style of construction is in complete agreement with that of 
other buildings of Kumarapala. : 

Within 150 years of this restoration, the town again suffered from a Muhammadan inva- 
sion ; for after the capture of Anahilapattana and Cambay, Alaf Khan passedon to Kathiawad 
and destroyed the temple of Soman4tha about 1300 a.p. When Alaf Khan returned, the 
work of restoration was again undertaken under the patronage of Khengar IV [1279—1333 
4.D.], the Chidashama king of Junagad, as his Girnar inscription clearly shows.128 But the 
restored temple was not destined to endure long; for the town suffered from three more 

Moslem invasions ; first from the invasion of Mozzafar in 1390, then from that of Mahmut - 
| Begada about 1490, and lastly from that of Mozzar II about 1530. It was the last in- 
Vader who committed the sacrilege of converting the tomple into a mosque. | 

124 Indian Paleography, p. 84. 125 P. yg. | | 
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| WADDELL ON PHCNICIAN ORIGINS. 


| By Str RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
1. General Argument. 


Tus well-known Tibetan scholar, L. A. Waddell, has spent the leisure of the greater 
part of a long official life, and the last twenty years entirely, in studying “the fascinating 
problem’ of the lost origin of the Aryans,” and has at last produced a startling book, “ The 
Phanician Origin of Britons, Scots, and Anglo-Saxons, discovered by Phoenician and Sumerian 
inscriptions in Britain by pre-Roman Briton coins and a mass of new History.” Such ig his 
own title and it speaks for itself. A perusal of the book shows that he is of the diffusionist 
school of anthropologists, of which Elliot Smith and Perry are shining lights, and therefore 
antagonistic to the older school of searchers. The whole hook is in fact subversive of accepted 
ideas, but that is not a reason for setting it aside summarily, especially as the writer has 
spent so much research for so many years on it, and is himself obviously convinced of the 
truth of the results of his work. I therefore propose now to examine them in detail. 

On a careful perusal, the great weakness of the book shows itself in the etymologies which 
constantly crop up, and this is all the more to be deplored, because the whole argument is 
based upon a personal reading of inscriptions on stones and coins, which is new and differs 
from those previously mace. Tam tempted here to give once morean old quotation : “ There 
isa river in Macedon and also morcover a river in Monmouth, and there is salmons in 
both.”. This is not a wise way of making comparisons, and it seems to me that Waddell is 
only ioo prone to fall into this class of error. But to this quotation I would propose to attach 
snother from Waddell’s book itself :—“ Although the old tradition, as found in the Books 
- of Ballymote, Lecan, Leinster, etc., is mainfestly overlaid thickly with legend and myth by 
. the mediaval Irish bards, who compiled these books from older sources, and expanded 

them with many anachronisms, and trivial conjectural details introduced by uninformed 
later bards to explain fanciful affinitics on an etymological basis; nevertheless, we seem to 
find in these books a residual outline of consistent tradition, which appears to preserve 
some genuine memory of remote prehistoric period.” . ire 

Indeed, it seems to me that, though at first no doubt the old time scholar and philologist 
will be inclined to throw the whole hook aside as fanciful, there may be substantial truth 
_ behind the theory. At any rate, whether right or wrong, Waddell’s reading of his crucial’ 

inseription—that on the Newton Stone—is honest and therefore worth enquiry, and I call — 
to mind the fate of the first European enquirers into Buddhism, who were totally disbelieved 
by scholars, with the result that the study of that great religion and the Pali language was 
put aside for too long a time. On this ground alone I propose seriously to study Waddell’s _ 
subversive work and to see what it seems to contain without prejudiced comment. Personally 
‘Ido not think he has proved his case by’ this book, but that is net to say-‘that itis notcapable 
of proof. It should, however, be stated here that as the truth of the assertion that the 
Phoenicians spread civilisation is not acknowledged by many competent scholars—the very 
matter of their dealings with Cornwall is in doubt—it will require ‘a lot of proving * as the 
police say. The late discoveries at Harappa and other places in the Panjab, and on the North - 
Western Frontiers of India, showing communication between the inhabitants of the valley of 
the Euphrates and that of the Indus some three milleniums B.o., do not to my mind affect 
pein argument as regards the spread. of Mesopotamian civilisation through Pheenicians 
ri ; . oS . = 
Pe ties these remarks I turn to a consideration of the general argument. Waddell holds 
(1); Aryan civilisation is due to the Syrio-Phenicians and dates back to about 3.0. 30003 
2) The Phoenicians were Aryans and not Semites by race, speech and script : , | 
pee es fee 7 2 } 
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(3) The Phoenicians were lineal blood ancestors of the Britons and Scots: th 
Celts and Iberians being non-Aryans - + Uhe Pleta, 

(4) There is in Scotland a bilingual Phoenician Inscription, dating about p 0. 49 
dedicated to the Sun-god Bel by a Cilician prince from Asia Minor, who calls himself Ph °, and 
Briton and Scot : CoNiclan, 

(5) This prince is the ‘ Part-olon, King of the Scots’ of the chroniclers Geoffrey 
Nennius (Ninian) : y and 

(6) King Brutus (Prat or Prwt), the Trojan, and his Briton colonists about 3, 1103 
dispossessed. an earlier colony of kindred Britons in Albion and named the country Britain 
the land of the Brits, where they left Phoenician and Sumerian inscriptions, which show th 
Phoenicians to be Aryan in race, speech and script : . : 

- (7) Their monuments also afford clues to the Phoonician and Hittite homeland of the 
Aryan Phoenician Britons in Syria, Phoenicia, and the Asia-Minor of St. George of Cappadocia 
and England : : | : 

(8) The Phoenicians, as the sea-going branch of the ruling race of the Aryans, diffused 
_the higher civilisation throughout the world :— 7 

(9) Many things peculiarly British are traceable to Phoenician origin ;.¢.9., St. George 
and the Dragon, the Red Cross of St. George, the Crosses of St. Andrew and St. Patrick 
Britannia as a tutelary goddess, the Lion and the Unicorn : 

(10) The whole family of Aryan languages, with their scripts including Ogam, are of 
Phonician origin through Hittite and Sumerian, which last are synonymous terms: 

(11) The earliest Aryan religion was Sun-worship, symbolising the One Universal God 
by the True Cross, as seen on the ancient Briton coins of the Catti and Cassi Kings of the 
pre-Roman and pre-Christian periods in Britain. 

(12) The Phoonician colonists transplanted the old cherished homeland names from Asa 
Minor and the Phoenician colonies on the Mediterranean borders to Britain : 

_ (18) They furnished the agricultural and industrial life of Britain and made Londo 

its commercial capital. | 

(14) They created the art of Britain on Hittite-Phcenician models : 

(15) The Aryans of Britain, the Britons, are the Western Bharats!, who are linked with 
‘the Eastern Bharats of India, whom Waddell calls the “ Brit-ons of India.” se 

(16) The Aryan Britons or British still inherit the sea-faring and commanding aptitude 
of the Phoenicians and their maritime supremacy. | 

It will be seen at once how widely Waddell has cast his net and how much proof his oa- 
tentions require, Let us see how he has gone to work on the vast problem he has sot himself 
to solve. It will be seen from the very beginning that his method is startling. i od 
. The heading of the first chapter is as follows :—‘‘ The Pheenicians discovered to be Aryans 
in race and the ancestors of the Britons, Scots and Anglo-Saxons.” And then he gives 
two quotations from Indian works which are typical of his argument. I now quote them m 
full :—**‘ The able Panch (Phoenician), setting out to invade the Earth, brought the whole 
world under his sway. °—Mahabharata,? Indian Epic of Great Bharats. ‘The Brihat (Brit 
on) weer belaud Indra . . . . Indra hath raised the Sun on high in heaven . . . « ints 
ot a cela Single eres —Rig Veda Hymn.” To these quotations Waddell adds a note— 
Ab oe Doan Ge et Oe OIC comm Pe Oe oi ; 
anne a - . We have here therefore the equivalence of Brihat and Bharat 
oo eae an o is apparently that Brit-on derives from Brit = Bharat=Brihst 
er Sans es bharata. Bharat here in Sanskrit is, however, really Bharals, 
a at is a method of writing Brhat, the derivative of which would be Barhata and 

eee eT i eee 


1 Waddell writes this name ’Barats. 
_ 4 T shall throughout write Bh where Waddell has 'B, 
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nob Bharata, and 6 and bh are i ee eae ; 
gounds. This consideration reacts noceasailly aiternative or ev 
; 24 al : Or even connect 
 henieian, or Phcenioian Brihat on ease on the ie ton een consonantal 
Fiiton with Bharat or Bharata ee we ground that Brihat=Brit-on hain (Panch- ala) 
Tt will be seen that this criticism scem to me to rest on a ae b ; equivalence of 
let us now proceed to see how W: goes to the very root of th @ basis. 
tak ; ; addell sets to worl © argument. H 
wsaahis starting point “the newly deciph rk to support his openi owever, 
Newton Stone—which he says is “* dedi iphered Phoenician inscri oe statement. He 
pat-clon, King af the Scots,” edicated to Bel, the Phoonici ription in Britain ’—th 
: ne cots,” about B.o. 400, «: - Phoenician god of th is 
ian and Scot, by ancient forms of th , calling himself “ Bri e Sun,” by 
personal appearance of the king f = titles.” He also gives an ill ane Hitt-ite, Phoonic. 
3.0. 63-34.” He calls the daseatios oe. in the temple of pena : pe dest 
god,” saying “‘ these two repr 8 (there are two), “ Cilician ki us I of Commage 
ese ; ? cian kin a gene, 
plement each other. The King ae of the same scene, which in worshipping the Sun- 
presumably illustrates the ca - shaking hands with the Su partly defaced, com- 
who also came from the sa s and physique of the Sun in-god (with  rayed halo) 
iF wtaportant 46 06 me iearees ‘worshipper King Prat or Prwt 
therefore, to th go right into the foundatio 
» e statements that * ns of the ar 
sis se as he & the inscription on the N pe hele and I draw attention 
and that the illustrati preface Waddell says “ it i one is newly deciphered 33. 
ion from the templ a 8 now deciphered f ' 
presumably the appear mple of Antiochus I or the first time,” 
t Brit wi ance of the auth of Commagene is sai : 
of Brit with Bharat and of Part 1 oe of the Newton Stone. I d is said to illustrate 
Waddell from the very beginni -olon with the Cilician Kin Py 0 80 because the connection 
-He th en deanvibes h g ning P go he illustration 1s assumed b 
Pergian. end,” ahs ow he attacked ‘ th | y 
> finding that e Aryan probl » A 
Civilisation i at there was absol em ” from its “ Haste 
in India before th solutely no trace of ivili 2 
Greece, suddenly Bipetaes @ seventh century B.O..” Chany civilisation, Vb; High 
npn ven aan blebdginn aa ee ike. histonio 
inveders of Indie b ra clues to trace these ged Aryan civilisation.” He says . 
‘ pe a ee ae ig Minor and Syro abate . ain called themselves Pr 
and Syro-Phoonici ement :— I th ‘ cia.” And he next rege ; 
cia ‘ : en ob makes, as 
pele generally sia aera time sar eis ee ruling race of Asia ca 
a self-same title, by which t itt-ites, but wh perial highly civilised anci 
selves and thei » by which the early Bri rf called themselves Khatti or Catti nee 
early Britain. ere and stamped Ff a car ric? of the pre-Roman period ces . 
themselves Khatti e early ruling ee f eir Briton coins—the so-called Catti pe 
Asia Minor or Syre a After this he Salient ian who first civilised India chart 
elects tante eid mn Atk Kat Catt alg oe 
or Getza, t ya or Ariva Si 4 6 meaning of Nobl a3 
any Khatti, a ie eiars rae pprraninar = Khatti with the ae - 
oghaz-koi or Pteria, ; -ites from th oth, ” as shown by the dr oo 
Rint cscs teria in Cappadoci e bas-reliefs of th ae ess Of “ the 
= Catti = Ppadocia.’’ e Jasili rock-chambers “below 
hous aro carr Gete=Goth and ae the equations are increasi ; ear beer 
Rhaté Sada still further. ‘The the Hitt-ites are also Arri= Ari ing thus :—Hitt-ite= 
awl, Vaken oe . Lhe ancl ri = Atiya = Arya. ° 
lebrew ( re Britain ag Catti ae nee Beyptian and Babylonian names for Eigicat 
“Then ¢ of Abraham) ane é _pre-Roman British coins, and the Old joo 
with Roster another crucial sine Hitt or Heth. st Testament 
SMe astern ment :— The identi : | : 
Wy (Weddels) ferth of the Aryans [of a identity of these Khatti Arri or Hitt-ites 
4 les by the same tiths er observation tha ].:;.. is now made practically certai 
lar © title nat the latte - | y in 
“At and latte as the Hitt-ites, : ; r people also called thems 
- rly Sanskrit t-ites act : elves in the 
c= tised it by the intrucic, Khattiyo. Ariyo, in their early Pali 
— y the intrusion of an g into Kehatri eens 
s into Kshatriya Arya. 7 > . and the 


or Indo- 
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a ae . ’ 
= ttiyo, Kshatriya] have the same radical meaning of ‘ cut ang Tule’ 
emma y This ee ent, together with that already alluded of Bharatshit 
practically establishes the identity of the Khatti or Hitt-ite with tue Tndo-Aryans and 
discloses Cappadocia in Asia Minor as the lost cradle-land of the Aryans.” [I Would note here 
that there is an assumption that Pali preceded Sanskrit as a language, and that Khaitiys 
is an older and purer form than Kshatriya. 


We have, however, in the above statement Waddell’s master key leading to * the com. 
plete bun ch of keys’’ to the lost early history of the Indo-Aryans and. the Hitt-ites, The first 
key of the branch is historical. He starts by saying that the Brahmans take the Epic and 
Pauranic lists of kings as Indian, but that European scholars ignore them. Here 1 Cannot 
agree with him: eg., Pargiter. However, Waddell states that “ none of these early Aryan 
kings had ever been in India, but were kings of Asia Minor, Phoenicia and Mesopotamia 
seutdeies and milleniums before the separation of the Eastern branch to Indis.” This ig 
startling enough, but a still more startling statement follows :—“ The father of the first 
historical Aryan king of India (as recorded in the Maha Bharata Epic and Indian Buddhist 
history) was the last historical king of the Hitt-ites in Asia, Minor, who was killed at Car. 
chemish on the Upper Euphrates on the final annexation of the last of the Hitt-ite Capitals 
to Assyia by Sargon II ins.o. 718.” Further “‘ the predecessors of the Hitt-ite king, ag 
recorded in cuneiform monuments of Asia Minor and in Assyrian. documents back for several 
centuries, were substantially identical with those of tho traditional ancestors of the first 
historical Aryan king of India, as found in the Indian Epic king-lists.” Alas! “ful 
details with proofs” are in the “forthcoming” book on Aryan Origins: so we cannot in- 
vestigate this amazing statement here. But “the absolute identity of the Indian branch 


of the Aryans with the Khatti or Hitt-ites is established [thereby] by positive historical, 
proof.” — 


Waddell makes still further observations. Several of the leading earlier Indian Aryan 
dynasties have substantially the same names, records and relative chronological order 2g 
several of the leading kings of early Mesopotamia, “the so-called Sumerians or Akkads.” 
This is the point where apparently the Sumerian finds his way into this account of thegrigin 
of the Britons, Scots and Anglo-Saxons. The proof of this statemont also is in Aryan Origina, 
but the observation supplies the key “ to the material required for filling up the many blanks 
in the early history of ancient Mesopotamia in the dark and ‘ pre-historic’ period there, 
and also in early Egyptian history and pre-history as well.”’ 


However, startling statements have not yet ceased, and it is necessary to quote at length 


again "the Eastern or Indian branch of the Aryans, the Khattiyo Ariyo Bharats cal 
themselves in their Epic, the Maha 


3 -Bhdrata, by the joint clear title of Kuru Panch(als)— 
title which turned out to be the original of Syro-Phenician. ‘These Kuru and Panch(als) . 
are described as the two paramount kindred and confederated clans of the ruling Aryans.” 
And Waddell then observes that ‘ Kur was the ancient Sumerian and Babylonian name for 
Syria and Asia Minor of the Hitt-ites or White Syrians, and it was thus obviously the origin! — 
_ . of the Suria of the Greeks softened into Syria of the Romans.” But was there any softening! 
Surely ‘Syria’ was only the Roman way of writing the Greek ‘Suria.’ Then says Waddel — 


in a paragraph worth quoting, whatever opinion may be formed of the argument :—“ Whilst 
Panch(4la) is defined in the Indian Epi 4 fl 


pies as meaning ‘ the able or accomplished Panch, 1 


compliment, it is there explained, of their great ability—also an outstanding trait of th 
Phoenicians in the classiog of Europe. 


This discloses Panch to be the proper name of the ruling 
Aryan class, whom I [Waddell] at once recognised as the Phcenic-ians, the Fenkha or Pany 
orP anasa.se8-going race of the Easte 


tn Mediterranian of the ancient Egyptians, the Phoisike 
| of the Greeks and the Pheenic-es of the Romans,” BYP 
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The ‘ Panch ’ clan were devotees ** of the Sun and Fire cult associated with worship of 
she Father-g0 d Indra,” and “ the Hitto-Phonicians were epoca worshippers of the Father-god 
Rel, also called by them Indara, who yee of the er aa | Both Panch and Pheenician 
a foremost among sea-going peoples. They Were sometimes called Krivi in the Vedas, 
qhich word is admitted by Sanskritists to be a variant of Kuru, which, as we have seen, means 
‘of Kur’ or ° Syria.’ The early Phoenician dynasties in Syrio-Phoonicia, or ‘Land of the : 
Amorites ’ of the Hebrews, called themselves Khatti and Barat in their own still extant 
monuments and documents, dated back to about B.c. 3000.” For proof we must wait for 

Waddell’s Aryan Origin of the Phenicians. 

| These are the arguments leading to the identity of the Phoenician Khatti Barats with 
Britons and Scots, and also with the Anglo-Saxons, “a later branchlet of the Phoenician 
the Britons.’ And lastly Waddell finds ** the identity of the Aryans with the Khatti or Hitt- 
tea confirmed by Winckler’s discovery” in 1907, “at the old Hittite capital, Boghaz Koi in 
Cappadocia, of the original treaty of about B.c. 1400 between the Khatti or Hittites and their 
kinsmen neighbours in the East in ancient Persia, the Mita-ni,’? who he ‘found were the 
Medes, who were also famous Aryans and called themselves Arriya.’’ Now “in this treaty 
they invoked the actual Aryan gods of the Vedas of the Indian branch of the Aryans 
andby their Vedic names.” £.y., the Vedic Sun-god Mitra, the Mithra of the Greeco-Romans : 
also In-da-ra, who is “‘ the Solar Indra or Almighty.” However, Waddell says that “‘ neither 
the Assyriologists now the Vedie scholars could be induced to take this view.’’ 

Such is the outline of the scheme of this remarkable book, and thereafter Waddell sets 
to work on the Phoenician ancestry of the Britons and Scots. 


(To be continued.) 
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SONGS AND SAYINGS ABOUT THE GREAT IN NORTHERN INDIA. 
By THE LATH DR. W. CROOKE, C.LE., FVBAA. 
(Continued from page 117.) 
Vi. 
A Contemporary Hindi Rhyme about Sivaji. 
‘Colleted by Kdmgharib Chaute.) 
| Text. 


Indra jim Jrimbh 
Barawaénal ambu par, 
Réwan sudambh par, 
Raghu kul rAj hai. 
Pawan bari bah par, 
Shambu Ratin&h par, 
Jo Sahasrabahun par, 
Rém dwijraj hai. 
Dawé drum dand par, 
Chita& mrig jhand par, 
(Bhadsan) bitand par, = .>_— 
Jaise mrigrhj hai, fo 
Téjtamansh par, 
Kanch jimi Kans par, °° 
Taisc ripu bansh par, 
Aj Pritbréj hal. — 


196 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY CJoxe, 1968" 
SY =: 
Translation. 
What Indra is to Jrimbh 15, 
What Jarawfnal 16 is to water, 
To the proud Rawan 
Is Raghu the King!". 
What wind is to the cloud, 
What Shambu is to Kama, 18 
To the Thousand-armed. 1% 
Is Rém of the double-kingdom 29, 
What fire is to the forest, 
What the leopard is to the herd of deer, 
Is to the elephant the tiger (says Bhisan 21), 
Such is the rule of the deer. 
What light is to the darkness, 
What Krishna is to Kansa, 23 
So to his foe’s family 
To-day is Prith-raj.23 
VIT. 
A Saying about R&aja Man. 
| Text. 
Paénch rang jhanda hath bana ; tert zanam bani zard : 
Dokhi mar dafe kiye : sokhi kinhe sard. 
Ant Bhanwir k& kil& tor& : aise Man mard., 
| Translation. 
Five-coloured flag in hand ; thy carpet yellow ; 
Thou didst remove sinners, and make the hot-tempcred cool. 
Thou didst reduce the fort of Ant Bhanwé&r : such a man was MAn. 
Vir. 
A Song about Chhatrasél RAja of Panna. 
(Told by Bhagwant Prasdd, teacher of Dhimsrt, District Agra.) 
| Text. 
Khainchi gurj marai, paj& karat Raja Chhatrasél : 
Kholi metra dekhai so Mieksh Age Aya hai. 
M4ri shamsher, manahtin hath? ke basundé, par— 
Hathi sundi deren chhart ay& hai. 
Kati daryo tang haud4, dari dayo bhimin pai: tori daryo man ; 
Than so Dillt pahunchayo hai. 
K&héa haia Sujan Bali: “dhanya Raja Chhatrasél ! 
Teri shamshar jheli pheri kaun Ay4 hai ’’? : 
Translation. 
He struck him with a mace, as Raja Chhatrap&l was worshi pping. 
Opening his eyes he saw a Musalman 24 standing before him. 
He struck the man with his sword, as he would strike an elephant on ite trunk— 
18 The name of a demon. ; 
eo ee ee ae in which the water of the ocean is boiled till it evaporates, ‘This is why 
~ 17? Raghu is Ram Chandra. et : 
a Sahasrabahu , the name of a demon. a etl echemoneee ci ait ia 
- ae of the writer. | 42 Kana, Krishna’s maternal uncle, was killed by Krishna 
of the earth, 7.¢., Shivaji, | | ‘ | oe 


* The vernacular terh ied is. Miekeh; a barbarian, 
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An elephant that had strayed from its herd. 
Then he threw down the howdah, threw it on to the ground, and broke off the head 
And sent it off to Delhi. 
Says Sujan Bali 25 :—Blessed art thou, R&j& Chhatrasal, 
Who shall survive a blow from thy sword ? 
IX 


In Praise of Akbar. 
(By Ram Dés Kachhwéha—in Notes and Commenis on lhe *© Setubandh Kdvya of Kdlidds.” 
Communicated by Ramgharib Chaube.) 
Ram Das Kachhwéha described himself as the servant of Akbar in every way. 
Text. 
Amero r4 samudrawati yasumatin yah prat&pe na tiwat, 
Dare gashyati mrtyo, rapi karam muchattirath banijya brityoh ; 
Apya sbraushit Puranam. japati cha din krimam, yogam bidhate ; 
Gangém bho bhinna mambho na piwati Jallila-dindra. 
Angam, Bangam, Kalingam, Silhat, Tipuré, Kimta, Kémrtipa ; 
Nandhram, Karnat, Lat, Dravin, Marhat, Dwariké, Chol, Pandyan ; 
Bhotannam, Maruwarot, Kal, Malay, Khurdsan, Khandhar, Jambu ; 
Kashi, Kashmir, Dhakka, Balakh, Bodaksha, Kabilan, yah prashash. 
Kaliyug mahim& apchiya mfine. shruti surabhi dwijdharm raksh nay ; 
Dhrit sagun tanum ; tam prameyam purush Makebbar Shah mantosmi.?6 
Translation. 
He, who supports the earth from the ocean to Mount Meru, 
And saves the kine from slaughter, and has exem pted the sacred places and traders 
from taxes ; | : 
Who has heard the Purdnas recited, repeats the name of the Sun-god?7, and performs 
youd 3 
Who drinks no water other than the Ganges, ia J allAlu’ddin?8, 
(Who rules over) Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Silhat, Tipurd, Kamti and Kaémartpa ; 
Nandbra, Karnfta, Lat, Dravina, Marhate, Dwarika, Chola, Pandya ; 
Bhata, Marwar, Urissa, Malaya, Khurdsén, Khandhar, and Jambu ; 
Kasht, Kashmira, Dhakka, Balkh, Badashin and Kabul®?—may he prosper. 
He who incarnated himself in the Kaliyug to protect the Scriptures, the cow and the 
twice-born, 
_ And virtue, the sanctity of which is danger of warning ; 
. That is the personage to whom I bow in obeinance—Akbar Shah. 
x. 
-_ A Hindu Legend of Naurang Shah (Aurangzeb), 8. ee, 
(Told by Kewal Ram, goldsmith and Recorded by Jamiyat ’ Als, teacher, Saharanpur. District.) 
‘There is a popular legend that Aurangzeb caused a palace to be built on the. surface 
_of the Jumna at Agra, in order to lower the sacred river in the estimation of the 
_ Bindus, and went to live in it with his queens, But soon there came up & fire out of 
the river and the Emperor and his queens were afraid of being burnt, and the Emperor 
himself went blind, which made the queens beg bim to leave the place, And thatis why 
he went to Delhi. eye ee Ore, ac 





The name of the writer of the poem. ee oe oe oe d is gi 8 
bd ad ‘The text is exactly as transliterated by the Brahman, Ramgharib Chaube, and 18 given as & 
specimen of the modorn idea of a Banskrit text. i Pie ea | Alb 
27 That is, Sirya Narayana. 28 The personal name of the Emperor ar. 
#9 This list purports to name the principal districts in Akbar’s Empir®. 
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Naurang Shah Mughal charhi aya 
Nau sau umare sath bhun men an data. 
Is jag men dew sajjan k& m4n ghati. 
9 


SAt tawelon ki nenwa dilaya. 
Jal mei chhori kawal chune k& chaita gata. 
Is jag men dewa sajjan ké man ghaté, 


3. 
Sat toroh ko phorke, nikase jal ki phaill ; 
Joti agin ki pharban lata. 
Is jag meni dew4 sajjan ki man ghata. 
A, 
Badshah ko andhé kar diya. 
Begam khari rowain bhul gain mahalata. 
Is jag men dewa sajjan ka man ghata. 
5. 
Hath jorke Begam kahati :— 
** Ab ki gunah bakhsho ; bahut mara hua thatté,.” 
Is jag men dew sajjan ka m&n ghata, 
| G. 
* Ja Dilli mei chhatar garaya ; *’ 
Nange paisoh 4y&, Badshah phir hati. 
Is jag men dewé sajjan ka man ghataé 
: Translation. 
| | | 1. 
Came up Naurang Shih, the Mughal, | 
With nine-hundred nobles he sat him on the ground, 
In this world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed. 
2 


He laid the foundations of seven buildings. 
He laid on the water a lotus of lime and bricks, 
In this ‘world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed. 
=, A 3 


Breaking through seven layers of iron, the light came out of the water, 
And the fire raged; as in a forest. 


In this world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed. 
—  & 


The Badshih was made blind, —- 
And the queens stood weeping and lost their way to the palace. 
In this world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed, 


_ Said the queens with joined hands :— 
| i‘ Forgive this sin : the joke is killing us .” 
_ In this world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed. 


; Going to Delhi he set up his umbrella%0, | 
On naked feet they returned—the Badshah went back. 
__ inthis world is the pride of god-worshippers destroyed. 


—— <a oe age — 2 eg 


ac 30 That is, he set up his Court. 
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Cottmorep BY Panpit SUKH CHAIN of KumBarsaiIn 
anpD TRANSMITTED By H. A. ROSH, I.C.9. (Retired), 
(Continued from page 113.) 
| Fourth Group.—The Dum Family. 

16. The Deoté Dum or Nagarkotid.—The followin details ma 
account of Dum decid in Hinduism in the Himalayas. “Dum of Kavian pitied ae 
a village in the Shillt pargana of Ph&gu tahsil of Keunthal, is the brother of the Sharmalé 
Dum deotd. 7 | 

The latter’s history is as follows ‘An old Kanet named Shur, living in Hemrt village 
(now pargana Chag&éon in Kumhidrsain), had no son. His wife Pargi was also old and she 
asked her husband to marry a second wife in order to get a son, but Shura refused on account 
of his advanced age. His wife indueccd him to go to the goddess Hatkoti Durga and implore 
her aid, threatening to fast even to death until she promised him a son. Shur& reached 
Hatkoti in seven days (though it was only a two day’s journey) and sat before Durga Devi, 
fasting for seven days. The goddess was greatly pleased to see his devotion and appeared 
before him with all her attributes (the sanxkh, chakkar, gaddd, padam, and other weapons in 
her sight hands) and riding on a tiger. She granted Shura’s request and bade him return 
home. Overjoyed at this bar he went home and told his wife the good news, and after three 
months she gave birth to twin sons, but both parents died seven days later, 

They were nursed by a sister named Kapri. While quite young the orphans showed 
signs of superhuman power. Their sister, too, soon died and the bo¥s were employed as 
cowherds by the people, but they were careless of their cattle and devoted themselves to 
their favourite game of archery. So the people dismissed first one and then the other. Both 
of them then took servico with the Thakur of Darkoti, but again they were discharged 
for idleness, They then roamed the country sceking service, but no one would help them, — 
and so they went down to the plains and reached Delhi, where they enlisted in the King’s 
afmy. To test the skill of his archers, the King set up a tdwé, from which hung a horse hair 
with 4 small grain in the centre. No ono in the army could break the grain with an arrow, 
except these two recruits, and the King was greatly pleased with them. His Rani told him | 
that the youths were not common soldiers, but possessed magical power, and should be 
dismissed to their native hills with a suitable reward. So he gave them a huge vessel (chert) 
full of coins which they could not lift, and they were about to depart, when two deoids, 
MahésQ and Shrigul, who were prisoners at Dehli, appeared and called upon the brothers 
for help, as they belonged to the same hill country es they did, saying that if they petitioned © 
the king for their release they would be set free. | 

| The Dam brothers implored the king for the deotde’ release and their request was granted. 
The deotds were so pleased that they bade the youths ask of them any boon they liked, and 
they asked their help in carrying the vessel home, The deotés told the brothers to mount 
their airy steeds, look towards the Kailash hills, touch the vessel, and whip their steeds. So 
they did and the airy steeds carried their riders high up in the sky, flying northwards over 
‘the hills and halting at Binu, a place near Gathan village. The gods wentto their dominions 
_ Sad the vessel full of coin was buried at Binu where it turned into water, which was made 
. ‘into the baolf, now on the boundary of Kumhérsain and Ketnthal. The airy steeds dis- 

 Sppeared on Mount Kailash, after leaving the young Dims at Binu. | 
_ __» Binn then belonged to the Thaékurs of Rajana, and the Dam brothers made themselves 
very troublesome to them, breaking with their arrows the ghards full of water, which the 
women used to carry home on their heads, or setting their bundles of grass on fire. The 
ee decide Mabfsu and Shrigul were said to be captives in Debli for being ‘devil’ oppressors z 
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people became alarmed and at last the whole couniry side, with the Thakur, brought the 


brothers to bay in a battle, in wnaich the elder, who was ealled Dim, was kille d. Kn . 
younger also died and both were cremated on the spot where they had fallen, buj i 
emerged from the ashes in the form of iduls. y 


These miraculous images punished the Thakur in many ways, haunting him in his gl 
and overturning his bed. To appeasvthe images as pdép, the Thakur conveyed them ty 
Nagarkot in Kulli, but when presented there befire the goddess they vanished. The 
were distressed. at their loss and fasted befure Dire’ until she made them Teappear, So she 
gave them back the images, but some say tuat she gave them other images in lieu of the 
originals. Thereafter Dim Deoté was also called Nagarkotia Deota of Sharmall4, 

One image was brought to Sharmail’ where Dim was established, while the image of 
Kon was taken to Gathan village. Temples were built for the residence of each, Bui some 
say that both images at those places were first established at Sharmallé. People used to 
invite the Deotds to their houses, but the Shiurmatlt puople refused to send them to Gothan, 
and so the people of the latter place stole one of the deofds und established him there, 

Sharmall&é Dam has a cash grant of Ra. 16 ammuaily from the Kumbharsain State, He 
is worshipped daily by Brahmans, butius gur (the man aite whom the spirit comes and through 
whom it speaks) is alwaysa Kanet. The deofé has lis hardidrs, the chief among them being 
the bhanddri in charge of tho stores. The Sharmall wonten call him by the pet name of Nam, 
but other people call him Dim. His annual iaedv is held on the Bishd day in Baisékh, but 
his jdird is held every 7th or 8th year. Whenua new Rind ascends the gaddt, a Rajaolt mld 
is held, and the deoté tours in the villages of his devotees. A Sh&nt meld is held every 50 yean, 

The deotd’s followers are found mustly in Ubdesh pargane and in the following villages— 
Bagi in Bhushahar, Duri in Khaneti, Bagru-Dhar in Theopz. Daro, Jal! and Rewag in Shillt 
are also villages devoted to his cult. . 

The Deot&é used to have oa meld at Shamokhar. Some say that while the deals 
Magneshwar, Kot Ishwar and Dum sat in their respective places and the med began, the 
trio quarrelled, and so the meld was forbidden to be held in the future by British Govemniat 
order. The Dagrot people in consequence pay a chershi of Rs. 30 to Manan or Magneshwar 
every third year. | 

The deotd helped Kumhfrsain tv gain its vicbory over Keunthal, and when besought 
by a Rana of Jubbal, blessed him with a son, for which the and presented him witha golden 
image. The original Dim image was of brass, and a few smaller images have been added ss 
_ its companions. The Thékur of Rajina was also blessed with a son at an advanced age aid 

he presented Dim with a silver chain worth Rs. 140. The Deot& is rich, having silver 
instruments (narsinga and karndl) of music, while a necklace of gold mohare and gold omp- 
ments always adorn him. ince Gas 
_ He is not dudadhdri, but goats are sacrificed before him. He is believed by tis 
devotees to bs a very powerful god, blessing the people, but distressing those who do 10 


obey him. The Dam of Sharmallé had a large dominion of his own, but Dim of Gathan hes 
&.much larger one. | 


| The Dam of Sharmall& has seven Lhdnds (descondants of mdvis or méwannas who 
_ Tecognise his authority). Theso are :—Baghala and Charogt in Khanotf, Atnet and Bed 
a. Bashahar, Dogré and Rachla in Kumhérsain, and Dharongf in Balsan. The Charogt, 
Relfi and Dharoga khads (ravines) were seized by Dam of Gathan and added to his dominios. 
UT. The Deoté Dim of Hemrit.—This Deot& has the same history as Dim of Sharmalls. 
Shura and Pargi lived at Hemrf, and it is said that when the Dam brothers were killed, ther 
images were brought to Hemri and thence taken to Sharmall& and Gathan. Some sy, 


aoe ‘hat the Dam brothers were killed by mdvfs before the Thakuxs of Rajéna ruled tie 
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There is an image of Dim at Hemi temple, where the Hemri 
. . 3 9 ¥ m ; mn 
worship him, This deotd, when necessary, goes to Kangré on aes ao P copie 
A melé is held at Hemri on the Sharono (Salono) day in BhAédcn. The 3 #9 lai 
every third year. This deotd holds a jégtv worth Rs, 4 from the Kachina, ais held 
Brahman in Barech is his pujart, but he ia generally worshipped by the Kolis bag tne - 
firs o 


Hemri. 
18. The Dim of Karel.—At o temple in Karel village is worshipped a Dim, who is also 


an offshoot of the Dim brothers. People say that this Dim at 

Gathan, and thence an image was brought to Karel, although oa Bia a to 
close together. The Karel people are worshippers of Gathan village, and as a mark , tent 
they keep a Dim idol in the temple in their village. A baltt fair is held every third « ie a 
a bhundd meld—whenever the people wish—after 10 or 15 years. Every house ne an 
goats to be killed, the people inviting their kinsmen, especially dhi-dhains and the ee 
and their children. The Barech Bréhman does piijd in the morning only. 

Bhat deotd resides with the Dum in the Karel temple. Originally a Sérst Brahman 
living at Mateog a village just above Kumbharsain itself, Bhat was prosecuted by a Rané 
of Kumharsain and ordered to be arrested, but he fled to the Kulla side pursued by a Karel 
sepoy, who had been sent to seizo him. He was caught on the bank of the Sutlej, but asked 
the sepoy to allow him to bathe in the river before being taken back to Kambersain and 
there he drowned himself. He became a demon and haunted the sepoy in his sleep ‘until 
the latter made an image in his name and began to worship him at Karel. The other people 
of Karel, out of respect for the image, placed it in the temple beside thatof the Dam. Bhat 
Deoté holds a small jdgtr of ten annas a year from the Kumh§4rsain State. ) 

19. The Deotd Dim of Jhangroli.—The people of Jhangroliin Chagaon pargana brought 
an image of Dam from Gathan and built him a temple. He is worshipped with dhip-dip 
every 5th day, but has no daily pijd. The people hold the Gathan Dim to be their family 
deold, but the temple is maintained in the village as a mark of respect. 

20. The Dim of Kamdlt in Kandrt,.—There are no notes recorded of this Dam, 

21. The Deotd Dim in pargana Chebisht.—Though the Daim deotds have their chief 
temples at Gathan and Sharmalla, there are a number of Dams with their temples in Sardj, 
aa already noted. A Dim also came to Shadhoch, and there arefour temples to him in the 
following villages of pargana Chebishi :—Pharal, Kotla, Kupri and Parojusha. 

The Dam of Pharal.—It is not known when this Dim was brought from SharmallA. A 
man of this pargana lived in Sarij, whence he brought an image and placed it in a temple at 
Pharaj, with the express permission of Malendd deotd, who is the family deoté of the Chebishi 
people. This Dim has no rath, and his function is to protect cattle. If a cow does not give 
milk he is asked to make her yield it in plenty, and the ght produced, from the first few days’ 
milk, is given to him as dhfip. No khin is performed for him, but Kanets give him dhiip-dhip 
daily. He has no bhor. | Po ee ee cae | 

22. The Dim of Kotld.--Kotl& has always been held in jégir by the Kanwars or Miéas 
of Kumharsain, and the Dim temple here was founded by one of them. a eee 

23, The Dim of Kupyt.—The people of Kupri village say that more than 700 years 
ago they came from Rewag, a village in Ubdesh pargana in Saraj, aud settled at Kupri in the — 
Chebishi pargana of Shadoch. Their ancestors brought: with them a Dém, their family 
deotd’s image, and placed it in a temple. A field at Kupri was named Rewag after their 
original village, _ ee de 

The people of this village do not regard Malendd as their family god. There are at 
present 9 images of the Dam in the Kupri temple and a small piri (bed), where 10 18 believed 
& Bhagwati lives with him. The Kanets are his pujérts and also his gurs. A khin meld is 
held every three or four years at night, when goats are-sacrificed. 
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94, The Dim of Parojusha.—Nearly 200 years ago Kaji, a Shadoch man, who had lived 
in Sarj, returned to his village and brought with him an image of a Dam, which he presented 
to his fellow-villagers at Beshera, and made them also swear to worship him. This they dig 
presumably with Malendti’s permission. 


More than 100 years ago one of the villagers killed a sédhd, whose spirit would not allow 
the people to live at ease in their village, so they all left it and settled in Parojush, 4 
Bhagwati is believed to live with him in the temple. The Kanets worship him, but their 
family god is Malendf. He has no bhor. 


Fifth Group.—The Muls. 


95. The Deota Mdl Padot of Kott in pargana Kandrd.—M4) Padot is one of the biggest 
deotds in these hills, and he has temples in various villages in Bhujji, Shangri and Kumhar. 
aain. He appeared from a cave called Chunjar Malina, near Mathiana, not less than 
1500 years ago. About that time a prince came from Sirmur, presumably because he had 
quarrelled with his brothers, and accompanied by » few kdrddrs, took refuge in the cave, 
He also had with him his family god, now called Narolié. His name is said to have heen 
Deva Singh, butit is possible that this was the name of one of his descendants, who held 
Koti State in Kandrt. 


While he was living in the cave, Padoi, who was also called Mil, kept on playing on 
musical instruments and then calling out :— Chutin, pariin,’’ I shall fall, I shall fall.” The 
prince one day replied that if the spirit wished to fall, he could do so, and lo! the image called 
Mil fell down from the cave before the prince. 

Mal wished him to accept a kingdom, but he said that he was a wandering prince who 
had no country to rule. Thereupon a bar? (mason) from Koti in Kandrd came and told the 
prince that he had Jed him to that cave, and begged him to accompany him to a State where 
there was no chief. The prince said that he could not accept, unless the rest of its people’. 
came and acknowledged him as their Raja. So the mason returned to Kandréi and brought — 
back with him the leading men of the country, and they took the prince to Koti, where he 
built a temple for the deoid and a palace for himself. People say that the palace had 
eighteen gates and occupied more than four acres of land. Its remains are still to be seen 
near the temple where the decid Narolif was placed along with M(l Padoi. Some say that 
the temple stood in the middle of the palace. 

The deotd Narolid never comes out in public, but appears only before the Rand of 
Kumhéarsain, if he visits him, or before the descendants of the mason who brought the prince 
to this country. He never comes beyond the Koti bdsa (dwelling house) to accept his dues 

(kharen, a small quantity of grain). | : | 
_ -Afew generations laterit happened that a Thakur of Koti had four sons, who quarrelied 
about the division of the State. One son established himself in Kullf and then at Kéngal, - 
(now in Shangri), the second went to Thara in Bhajji State, and the third settled at Malag 
now in Bhajjt, while the Tikka of course lived at Koti. Kull conquered his State but some _ 
say Kumharsain took it. | ge 
- People say that RAj& Man Singh of Kullu took Kangal fort. (The descendants of the 

angal Thakur are the Mifns of Gheti and Kariot in Chabishi). I could not learn whether — 

‘sa oy and Mélag Thékurs have any descendants now in Bhajji. It seems that Koil 

vate was founded a little before the Rajana State. The name of the State is only known 0 | 

penneotion with MGl deoid’s story or the songs (bars) sung in Bhajji. ae a 

Some people say that four images fell in the Ch j hers think 
unjar Malana& cave, while others 


= ei es aes oe many temples. Their names are Mal, Shir, Sadrel and Thal, 
| ples are at Koti, Padof, Ka in Sul | d. devotees 0 
Mél deotd muitiplied the ngal and Saran in Suket. But the ol 


Ml, by carrying his images and building temples to bim wherever 
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they went. Wherever there ie temple to Ml, he is now generally called Padof, At present 
his chief temple is at Pado&é in Bhajji, on the east bank of the Sutlej, but Kot? is the jethu- 
shan or first place. Shangli and Rirka are his bhors. 

Rirku was a deotd at Padéa, who came flying in spirit to Mal at Kot?. He ate a loat 

‘ven him by Mal and accepted him as his master. He now drives away bhut pret when 
- gommanded by Mil, and the same is told of Shanglu. | 
" (Mhathl deot@!° is waztr to the MQl of Koti and when a rupee is given to him, four annas 
are given to Thathli. Thathla’s temple is at Thathal in Kumharsain and in it his image 
is kept, but*people believe that Thathlé is always with his elder spirit and only comes to the 
temple when invoked or to take dhiip dip. Thathli calls MGl his déda (elder). Mal goes 
to Suntevery year at the Daschrdé and his spirit goes to Shuli to bathe. Pado& and Dharogr& 
in Bhajji have large temples of Mal and there is a big temple at Parol in Shangri also. Padoi 
decid is very useful, if his help is asked, in hunting and shooting. There are two other temples 
of Padoi in Chebishi pargana, at Shailli and Gheti. 

96. Mil Padot of Shailid.—The Thikur’s descendants also settled in Village Kareot. 
The Gheti people, too, carricd their family god to Kareot, but on their way they came to 
Shailla. Before that time the Nig deoid used to be the family god of the ShaillA people, but 
a leper in Shaillé laid himself on the road and asked Padot to cure him. Pado? said that if 
he would curehim, he must discard the Nag deotd who was living in the village. The leper 
promised to do so and was cured. The penple secing Padot’s superiority over the N. Ag sent 
him away to Dhali village, where the people still worship him. His temple was taken over 
by Padoi and he lives there to this day. A devotee of Padoi went to Theog and there built 
him a temple, only a couple of years age [1008]. 

It is said that with the prinee from Sirmfir came a Brahman, a Kanet named Gasion, 
and a tur? (musician), whose descendants are to be found in Kumhfrsain, Bhajji and Shangri. 
_ . Shangri State was a part of KullG and made a State soon after the Sikh invasion of Kullt, 

when wazir Kapuru made Shangri State for the RAja of Kulld. 

Padoit Deota of Kott has from Kumharsain a jagir worth Rs. 112. Goats are sacrificed 
and the Diwali and Sharuno festivals are observed, when a small fair is held. | | 

27, Mal Padot of Gheli.—When the jhakur of K4ngal fled or died, his fort was burnt 
by the Rj& of Kull, and the descendants of his house came to Kumharsain in the time of 
Rana Ram Singh. They were given Gheti village in jégir. The Koli fort was taken by them 
and they held it for about twinty generations. They brought with them to Gheti silver and 

copper images of Mil, and these are kept at the Gheti temple to this day. 


Sixth Group—Kalis and Bagwatis. | 
28. The Deoid Kali of And.—Long ago (people cannot say when) one of the zaminddrs. 
of Ani went to Kidar Nath and brou ght back with him an image, which he set up at Ana 
48 Kali. Puja is not made daily, but only on the Shankrant day. ns 
29. Kélt of Dertt.—As to this KAlt, see the account of Malendi. She has a small temple 
at Derté and is believed to live there. Goats are sacrificed to her. oc oer ere 
_ 30. The Deotd Durga of Bharech.—Durg&, deat is a goddexs who was brought by a Br&h- 
aioe from Hat Koti to Bharech, a village in Chagf&on pargana. Brahmans worship her 
“Morting and evening. a ee cre 4 
al. The Bhigwatt of Kachin Ghiti—At Kachin Ghatt is:-e smelt temple.of Bhagwati, 
Who is worshipped by the people of yargana Sheol in Kumhfrsain. Though their family 
god is the Marechh at Barcog, thi y regard this Bhagwati with respect and sacrifice goats to 
| her, She has no connection with Adshakii or Kasumba Devi. 


PP riaal Thathla Zaménadére claim to be descendants of the Sirmtr prince, though they are now 
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Seventh Group.—Independent Deotas. 


32, The Deota Manin or Magneshwar.—At a village called Jalandhar in Kullg lived 
Br&hman, whose wife gave birth to a girl, When she was 12 years old, the girl, though a virgin, 
gave birth to twin serpents, but kept it secret and concealed her serpent sons in an earthen 
pot, and fed them on milk. One day she went out for a stroll, and asked her Mother 
not to touch her dolls which were in the house, but unfortunately her mother, desiring to 
see her child’s beloved dolls, uncovered the pot, and to her dismay the two serpents raised their 
hoods. Thinking the girl must be a witch, she threw burning ashes on them and killed one of 
them, but the other escaped to a ghard full of milk, and though burnt, turned into an image, 

Meanwhile the virgin mother returned, and finding her loving sons so cruelly done by, she 
cut her throat and died on the spot. Her father came in to churn the milk, and in doing so 
broke the ghara in which, to his surprise, he found the image which the living serpent had 
become. Distressed at his daughter’s suicide, he left his home, and taking the image 
in his turban he roamed from land to land. | 

At last he reached Sirmfr, whose Raja had no son. He treated the Brahman kindly, 
and he asked the R&j& to give him his first-born son, if he wanted more children through the 
power of his image. The RAj& agreed, and by the grace of the image he was blessed with 
two sons, the elder of whom was made over to the Brahman to gether with a jdgir, which 
consisted of the parganas of Rajina, Mathiana, Shilli, Sheol and Chadara&, now in Phiga 
Tahbsil in Keoiithal. It was called Rajana, and its former ~hakurs have a history of their 
own, a8 their family had ruled there for several generations. 

Hither the Brahman brought the RAja’s elder son and settled at Rajana village, com- 
monly called Mal Rajana in Shilli pargana. The Brahman settled at Manin, a village to the 
north-west of Rajéna, where another deotd was oppressing the people. But the Brahman 
revealed his miraculous image and people began to worship Magneshwar as a greater deota, 
He killed the oppressor, and the people burned all his property, certain mdvis who resisted 
being cruelly put to death by the devotees of the new decid. Deort Dhar village was set on 
fire and the people in it burnt alive. 

Later on when the Gerd family of the Kumharsain chiefs had established themselves in 
the country, the deoid helped the Thakur (now the Rénd& of KumhA4rsain) to gain a victory 
over the Sirmir R&j&. The Kumharsain) State gave a jdgir, now worth Bs. 166, to the 
Magneshwar deoid of Manin. He has a large temple, and the chief among his /drddrsis the 
bhanddrt who keeps the jdgir accounts. 

Sada barat (alms) are given to sédhiae, fagirs or Brahmans, He is worshipped daily 
morning and evening by his pujdris. A meld is held annually at Manfin on the 17th or 18th 
Baisikh and another at the DiwAlt at night. Every third year another meld called the 
shiléru piijd is held. A big pj mela is performed every 7th or 8th year and a still bigger 
one called shin every 30 years, When anew Ran& ascends the gaddi, the deotd tours the 
country belonging to him. This is called rajéoli jatrd, . 

The Nagar-Kotia or Dim Deot& of Sharmall& was on friendly terms with this deolé, 
bat they quarrelled while dancing at Shamokhar in Rana Pritav? Singh’s time, and so a dispute 
arose about the right to hold a meld at Shamokhar. This quarrel lasted for a long time and 
the parganas of Sheol and Ubdesh (devotees of Dfim and Manin) ceased paying revenue to 
the State, until the British Government decided that the Daro Jal and Dagrot zamindirs 
should pay Rs. 30 as chersht to Magneshwar deotd every third year, and that no deold should 
be allowed to hold any meld at Shamokhar. This deotg is not dudé dhdri, and goats 
are sacrificed. to him. 


_ 33. . ee ean or Chatar Mukh in Koigavh.—Thig Agora is ‘believed to be one of 
Te Most powertul gods in these hills. He is the famil dof 4 ot Khai and Khaneti 
chiefs and also of the Thékur of Karan y god of the Ko a 


gl. More than 3,000 years ago, when there were no 
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Rajas or Rénés in the country (except perhaps Bandsur in Bashahr) the people obeyed the 
deotés as spiritual lords of the land, while madwannds held parts of the country. The deoid 
Kana was supreme in Kotgarh and Khaneti Shadoch country. As he had only one eye, he 
was called kdnd. He delighted in human sacrifice, and every month on the ShankrAnt day 
g man or woman was sacrificed to him as a bali. Each family supplied victims by turn. 

Legend says that there was a woman who had five daughters, four of whom had in turn 
been devoured by Kana Deo and the turn of the fifth was fixed for the Shankrant day. A 
contemporary god, called Khachli Nag, had his abode in a forest called Jarol, near a pond in 
Khaneti below Sidhpur (on the road to Kotgarh). The poor woman went to him, complaining 
that the deotd Kana had devoured hundreds of human beings and that her four daughters 
had already been eaten and the same fate for the fifth was fixed for the Shankrant?. She 
implored the Nag to save her daughter, and he having compassion on her. said that when 
Kané deo’s men came to take the girlfor the bal7, she should look towards the Nag and 
think of him. | 

‘The woman returned home, and when on the day fixed Kana deo’s men came for the girl, 
she did as she had been told. At the same instant a black cloud appeared over the Jarol 
forest, and spread over the village of Melan and the temple of Kana deo, with lightning and 
thunder. There was a heavy downpour of rain, the wind howled, and a storm of iron hail 
and lightning destroyed the temple and the village. Both the temple of K4n& and the village 
of Melan were swept away, but their remains are still to be seen on the spot. They say that 
large stones joined together by iron nails are found where the temple stood. Images of 
various shapes are also found in the ndid. 


Now, there was no other deotd in this part of the country, and the people began to wonder 
how they could live without the help of a god. The custom was that they could hold no 
fair without a godriding in his rath, so they took counsel together and decided that the Deota 
Nag of Kachli should be the one god of the country. They chose his abode in the forest and 
begged him to accept them as his subjects, promising that they would carry him . to Melan, 
build him a new temple, and love him as their lord, and that on meld days he should ride in 
a rath and be carried from place to place and be worshipped as he might please. But the 
Deoté Nag was a pious spirit, his ascetic habits would not permit of pomp and pageantry, so 
he declined to offer himself as a god of the country, but told the people that he was a hermit 
and loved solitude, and that if the people were in real earnestin wishing fora god, they should 
seek one at Kharan (a village in pargana Baghi-Mastgarh, now in Bashahar) where there were 
three brothers, deotéds in a single temple. He advised them to go to Kharan and beg these 
deotds to agree to be their lords, and promised that he would help them with his influence. 

The Kharan Deotds came in their raths for a meld at Dudhbali (in pargand J&éo, now in 
Kumh&rsain) and there the Sadoch people proceeded to obtain a deofé as king over their 
country. While the three Kharan brothers were dancing in their raths, the people prayed 
in their hearts that whichever of them chose to be their god, might make his rath as light 
as a flower, while the other raths might become too. heavy to turn. They vowed in their 
hearts that the one who accepted their-offer should be treated like a king, that his garments 
should be of silk, his musical instruments of silver, that no sheep or she-goats should be 
given him, but only he-goats, and that his dominion should be far and wide from Bhair& 
near the Sutlej to Kupar above Jubbal (the custom still is that no sheep or she-goat is sacri- 
ficed before Chatarmukh deofd and no cotton cloth is used). Their prayer was accepted by 
the second brother, who was called Chatar-mukh (four-faced). Thename of the eldest 
brother is Jeshar and of the youngest Ishar, When Chatar-mukh caused his rath to be as 
light as a lotus flower, eighteen meu volunteered to carry it away from the meld, and dancing 
- bore it home on their shoulders. , 





qc 
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The Kharan and Jo people, finding that Chatar-mukh was stolen from them by the 
Shadoch people, pursued them shooting arrows and brandishing paid ds. The brave eighteen 
halted at a maiddn behind Jao village, where there was a free fight, in which Kachli Nag 
mysteriously helped them, and Chatar-mukh by his miraculous power turned the pursuers’ 
a rows against their own breasts and their dangras flew at their own heads, until hundredg 
of headless trunks lay onthe maidén, while not one of the Shadochas was killed, The |. 
Shadoch people then carried the rath in triumph to Shathla village (in Kotgarh), in the first 
instance, choosing @ place in the middle of the country, so that the god might not be carried 
off by force by the Kharan and Jao people. . Thence the deotd was taken to Sakund? village 
(in Kotgarh), but the deotd did not like to live there and desired the people to build him a, 
temple at Melan, nearly a furlong from the destroyed temple of the deotd Kan& Deo to the 
Kotgarh side. This was done gladly by the people and Chatar-mukh began to reside here, 

The people say that nearly 150 years ago Chatar-mukh went to Kidar Nath on a jéirg 
(pilgrimage), and when returning home he visited Mahasu Deota at Nol, & village in Kiran 
in Sirmar (Kiran is now British territory, probably in Dehra Dan District) as his invited 
guest. But one of Mah4su’s attendant deoids troubled Chatar-mukh in the temple at Nol 
and frightened his men so that they could not sleep the whole night. This displeased Chatar- 
mukh, and he left the temple at daybreak much annoyed at his treatment. He had scarcely 
gone a few steps, when he saw a man ploughing in a field, and by a miracle made him tum 
towards the temple and ascend it with his plough and bullocks. 

Deoté Mahési asked Chatar-mukh why he manifested such a miracle, and Chatar-mukh 
answered that it was a return for his last night’s treatment ; that he, as a guest, had halted 
at the temple for rest at night, but he and his lashkar had not been able to close their eyes 
in sleep the whole night. Chatar-mukh threatened that by his power the man, plough and 
bullocks should stick for ever to the walls of the temple. Mahasti was dismayed and fall 
on his knees to beg for pardon. - 

_ Chatar-mukh demanded the surrender of Mah&st’s devil attendant, and he was com- 
pelled to hand him over. This devil’s name is Shirpal.1! He was brought as a captive by 
Chatar-mukh to Melan, and after a time, when he had assured his master that he would 
behave well, he was forgiven and made Chatar-mukh’s wazir, as he still is, at Melan. Shirpal 
ministers in the temple and all religious disputes are decided by him; e.g., if anyone is out- 
casted or any other chué case arises, his decision is accepted and men are re-admitted into 
caste as he decrees (by oracle), : | 

Some other minor deoids also are subordinates to Chatar-mukh, the chief among them 
being :—(1) Bend, (2) Janerd, (3) Khord, (4) Merela and (5) Basér&. These deos are com- 
monly called ‘his bhoya (servants), The people cannot tell us anything about their origin, but 
they are generally believed to be rdkshas, who oppressed the people in this country until 
Chatar-mukh subdued them and made them his servants, These dhor deos are his attendants 
and serve as chaukiddrs at the temple gate, | ; | 

Benu is said to have come from Bena in Kull. He was at first a devil, When it is 
believed that any ghost has appeared in a house or has taken possession of any thing or 
man, Deo Benu turns him out. Janeru came from Paljar4 in Bashahar. He, too, is said 
tobes devil, but Chatar-mukh reformed him. His function is to protect women in pregnancy 

_and childbirth, also cows, etc. For this service he is given a loaf after a birth. Khordé appeared 
fom Khord Kiar in Kumhérsain. He was originally a devil, and when Raja Mahi Prakésh 
_ of Sirmir held his court at Khord and all the hill chiefs attended it, the devil oppressed the 
ilar ares Chatar-mukh made him captive and appointed him his chaukidér at Melan 
oe ; : pa ted fdas Be sel (crematorium). He, too,is looked upon as a gar 
made a chaukiddr ab Melan. ae people at Sainj& in Kotgarh, but was ae an 
aeeee a i ‘ aud p4l means watch; hence ShirpAl means ‘a servant at the gate.’ 
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Basaraé Deo is said to have come from Bashahr State, and some say that he was a 
subordinate deo of Basartii Deotaé at Gaora and troubled his master, so Basarfii handed him 
over to Chatar-mukh ; but others say that Powari, wazir of Bashahar, invoked Chatar-mukh’s 
aid, as he was distressed by the devil Basar&, and Shirpél, Chatar-mukh’s wazir, shut Basar& 
upinatoknt. Thus shut up, he was carried to Melan and there released and appointed a 
chaukidar. Theutensil is still kept at Melan. This deo helps Benu Deo in turning out ghosts 
(shut, pret, or charel). Basara Deo was given Mangshd and Shawat villages where only Kolis 
worship him. 

The people of Kirti village in Kotgarh worship Marechh deotd. Less than hundred years 
ago Chatar-mukh deotaé came to dance in a kirit jubar, and Marechh deotd opposed him. 
Chatar-mukh prevailed and was about to kill him, when Tiré, a Brahman of Kirti village, 
cut off his own arm and sprinkled the blood upon Chatar-mukh, who retired to avoid the 
sin of Brdhm-hatya (murder of a Brahman). Chatar-mukh, feeling himself polluted by a 
Brahman’s blood, gave Marechh deofé the villages of Bhanana, Kirti and Shawat, and then 
went to bathe at Kedér Nath to get purified. 

Every twelfth year Chatar-mukh tours in his dominion, and every descendant of the 
eighteen men who brought him from Dudhbali accompanies him. They are called the 
Nine Kuii and Nine Kashi. Kuii means original people of respectable families, and Kashi 
means ‘those who swore.’ The Nine Kuih took with them nine men, who swore to help 
them to carry Chatar-mukh from Dudhbali. When the deofd returns from his tour, these 
eighteen families are each given a vidaigi gift of a pagri, and all the people respect them. 

An-annual melé is held: at Dudhbali, to which Chatar-mukh goes to meet his two Kharan 
brothers. A big Diw4li meld is also held at Melan every third year. Every year Chatar mukh 
goes to the Dhadd meld in Kotgarh, and in S&wan he goes on tour in Kheneti State 
(Shadoch pargana). . | 
| The old pujdréis of Kan& deoté were killed by lightning or drowned with the deotd, and 
when Chatar-mukh settled at Melan, the Kharan pujdris also settled there, and they worship 
him daily morning and evening. , | | | 

His favourite jdird is to Kedar Nath, and this he performs every 50 or 60 years. He does 
not approve of the bhiindd sacrifice, though his brothers in Kharan hold every twelfth year 
a bhindd, at which a man is run downa long rope, off which he sometimes falls and is killed. 
Chatar-mukh goes to see the bhiindd at Kharan, but does not allow one at Melan. There is 
a balti fair at Melan every third year. The deoid’s image is of brass and silver. When he 
returns from Kidar Nath, a diapan jag meld is held. 

People believe that Chatar-mukh is away from his temple in Magh every year for 15 
days, and that he goes to bathe at Kedar N&th with hisattendants. They say that the spirits 
fly to Kedar Nath, and all work is stopped during these days. His bhanddr (store house) 
is also closed, and his deva or gur, through whom he speaks, does not appear in public or 
perform hingarna. The people believe that Chatar-mukh returns on the 15th of Maoh, and 
then his temple is opened amid rejoicings. ee ee ee 

Some say that there is a place in Bashahar; called Bhandi Bil, where the hill rékshasas 
and devils assemble every year early in M4gh, and Chatar-mukh with other deotds of the hills 
goes to fight them, and returns after fifteen days. The people say that Chatar-mukh has 
eighteen treasuries hid somewhere in caves in forests, but only three of them are known. The 
treasures were removed from the temples, when the Gurkhas. invaded the country. One 
contains utensils, another musical instruments, and the third gold and silver images of which 
it was once robbed. The remaining fifteen are said to be in caves under ground. 

ee deota holds large jagirs from the Bashabar, Kumbharsain, Kot Khai and Khaneti 
: ie er | 
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His chief Aérddrs ave the gur, bhanddrt, khazdnchi and darogha of accounts. Four of 
them are from Kotgarh, and two from Khaneti. All business is transacted by i panchdyat. 
The deoté also holds a jdgir from Government worth Rs. 80. Kumbharsain has given 
him a jdgir of Rs. 11 and Khaneti one of Rs. 22. The three Kharan brothers once held certain 
pargunas in jdgir, pargana Raik belonging to Jeshar, pargana Jao to Chatar-mukh, and 
pargana Samat to Ishwar, but they have been resumed. Nearly 150 years ago the Melan 
temple was accidentally burnt, and when a Sirmir Rani of Bashahar, who was touring in her 
jagir, came to Melan, the deoté asked her to build him a new temple. She asked him to 
vyouchsafe her a miracle, and it is said that his rath moved itself to her tent without human 
aid, so she then built the present temple at Melan, some 30 years before the Gurkha invasion. 
The devotees of other Deotds jest at Chatar-mukh’s powers. | 

Till nearly seven generations ago the Ranas of Kot Khai lived there and then transferred 
their residence to Kotgarh. When at Kotgarh, the zikkd of one of the Ranas fell seriously 
ill and the people prayed Chatay-mukh to restore him. Chatar-mukh declared he would 
do so, but even as her gur was saying that the #¢kk@ would soon recover, news of his death was 
announced. Thereupon one Jhingri killed the gur with his dangrad, but the Ran& was dis- 
pleased with him, and the family of the murderer is still refused admission to the palace. 
Some say that the blow of the dangrd was not fatal and that the gur was earried. by a Koli 
of Batari to Khaneti where he recovered. 

Chatar-mukh has given the Khaneti men the privilege of carrying him in front, when 
riding in his rath, while the Kotgarh men hold it behind. Another mark of honour is that 
when Chatar-mukh sits, his face is always placed towards Khaneti. He is placed in the 
same position at his temple. 3 

Chatar-mukh does not like ghosts to enter his dominion, and when any complaint is 
made of such an entry, he himself with his bhors visits the place and captures the ghost. 
If the ghost enters any article, such as an utensil, ete., it is confiscated and brought to his 
temple. 7 

Chatar-mukh is a disciple of Khachli Nag, who has the dignity of his guri or spiritual 
master. Kept deotd at Kepai in Kotgarh is a mahddeo and Chatar-mukh considers him as his’ 
second gurt#. Dum dzoid at Pamlai in Kotgarh, a derivative of Dimof Gathan in Keoithal, 
is considered subordinate to Chatar-mukh and has a separate temple at a distance. Marechh 
Deota of Kirti and Mah4deo of Kepfi can accept a cloth spread over the dead, but Chatar- 
mukh and Dim cannot do so. | | : 

What became of Kan& deoid after the deluge at Melan cannot be ascertained, but a story 
believed by some is that he took shelter in a small cistern in Sawari Khad, A woman long 
after a deluge tried to measure the depth of the cistem with a stick and Kana deo’s image 
stuck to it, so she carried it to her house and when his presence was known, Chatur-mukh 
shut him up in a house at Batari village. Some say that the woman kept the image of Kana 
in a box, and when she opened it, she was surprised by the snakes and wasps that came out 

of it. The box wasthen buried forever, = = = | ee oe 

34. The Deotd Baneshwar of Pujdrlt—Pujarli is a village in Ubdesh . pargana of 
Kumharsain, and its decid is said to be very ancient: Some say that in the early times of 
the mdwannés there were three méwis to the south of Baghi, viz., Kero, Gableo and Néli. 
The Kero méwis’ fort lay in the modern Khaneti, and the Gahleo mdwis’ in Kot Khai, while 
_ the Nali mdwis had theirs at Mel, now in Kumharsain, under Hatt and close to Baghi. ‘The 
widevis!? of Gahleo brought this deoié from Bala Hat in Garhwal and built hima temple at 
focaccia bometlsedicoimicemtenaomeinitcsh 

. 1% The méwis were so wealthy that one used to spread o Gea Ga ace ets ances 


: 7 1 out his barley to dry on a carpet, another 
ould Cover e-canpes with coms, and g third had a gold chain hung from his house to the temple. » Tro 
of the mdwis appear to have been named Nalo and Gahlo.. = . SO , 
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gj killed by Sirmar and their houses burnt, so the Gahleo méwis (7.¢., those of them who 
escaped) concealed the deotd in a cave in the cliffs above Ghelé. Thence his voice wonld 
he heard, With the sound of bells and the scent of dhfp, so a Brihman of Pujarli!’ went to the 
cave and. brought the deoté to a temple at Pujarli. He is regarded as their family deoid by 
the people of Pujarli, Nagan, Karali and Banal. As he is dudhadhdri, goats are not sacrificed 
io him.’ When the spirit of the deotd enters (chirnd) his gur, the deotd says through him :-— 
Nélwa, Gahlwana dp chhdye, na dn chhard, ‘Néblo and Gahlo! You spared neither 
yourselves nor me !’—because the méwis had involved him in their own ruin. 


95, The Deota Garon of Panjaul.—Dim Deot& lived ina temple at Panjaul, a village 
in pargana Chajoli of Kumharsain, and a pujdrt of Dasan& in Ghond State used to come every 
day to worship him at Panjaul. One day when cros:ing the Giri, he saw five pitchers floating 
down the river and succeeded in catching one of them. ‘This he brought to Panjaul 
concealing it in the grass and taking it back with him to his home. He forbade his wife to 
touch it, but she disobeyed him, and when she opened it, wasps flew out and stung her, Her 
cries brought the pujdrt home from his fields, and seeing her plight he threw cow’s urine and 
milk over her and the pitcher. She and the wasps then disappeared, but in the pitcher the 
pujért found an image which he carried to Panjaul, and then placed it in the temple beside 
Daim deoid. This deotd is called Garon, because it was found in the Giri, and it is daily offered 
cow's urine and milk. It is worshipped also by the people of Panjaul. But its chief temple 
is at Deothi in Ghond, half the people of which State worship it, while the other half affect 
Shri-gul. 

36. The Deota Kot at Kalmun in Chebisht.—Not more than 50 years ago Kot deotd of 
Kot in Kull came to Kalmun in Chebishi pargana with Gushaon, a Koli, who lived in 
that village. One Talka, julahdof Kot, in Kull, was a great friend of Gush&on, but after 
a time they quarrelled, and Talka, whose family god was Kot deotd, invoked him to distress . 
Gushaon. This deotd is said to be one who will distress anyone who calls upon him to trouble 
another. Gush4on then went to Kalmin and with him brought Kot deold, but he fell sick 
and the Brihmans said that it was Kot who was troubling him. Kot deoid then said that 
if Gush4on would build a deort (platform) for him, he would cure him ; otherwise he would 
kill him. So Gushdon was compelled .to build a deor?, and then he recovered. 


When Kot is displeased with anyone, he demands a fine of eighteen tolde of gold, though 
subsequently he may accept as little as two annas. He is said to be so powerful that, 
when he was distressing Gushdon, and Malendi deold was asked for aid, the latter sent 
his bhor Jhat&k to drive Kot away from Kalmin, but Kot would not go. They fought, 
but Kot could not be subdued. . Since then, whenever Malendé appears as a spirit in. 
anyone, Kot at once appears in a Kolf. before him, and so Malendé can do nothing againet 
him. Kot has no bhor and no jdgir.. ae | = tye Ghaegien, Wht Paseyee SS 

37. Mdilt Deo of Shelotd.—This deotd’s temple is at Sheloté in pargana Chebisht of 
Kumharsain, MAtli came out of mattt (clay) and hence he is called Matli. Before’ Ran& 
Kirti Singh founded the State, a mdwannd used to live at Sheloté, and one day while hia little 
sons were playing in a field called Sati Begain, an Image sprung from the earth, and they began 
to play withit. They placed it on the edge of the field, presented khaljd (gum of the chir 
pine-tree) toit as dhkip, and waved a branch of the tree over it, but Math deotd was displeased 


at this and killed them on the spot. Their parents searched for them, when they had not 


18 His family was called Molté, and only one house of it still survives. The present Brahmans of 
Pujarlt hail from Tikargarh in Bashahar. The Pujards of -Pojarit appear to be called Kacheris 


(by of or family), and they founded Kacherl, a village near Kumbareain. 
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in the evening, and found them dead in the g that there was an 
shpenericor eager ona it an thinking it must have killed the boys. The imape wag then 
taken to the village, and Brahmans began to praise it and asic the deoté the reason of hig dis. 
pleasure. Through a Brahman in a trance the spirit said that his name was MAtlt, and 
that if a temple were built for him in the village and. his worship regularly performed, he 
would make the boys alive again. This was promised him, and the boys rose up saying “Rama, 
Réma.”: oy. 
The Kanets and Kolis of Shelot& alone worship him, He holds a smal] jagtr worth 
Rs, 7-4-6 a year from the State. His bhors are Banké and Banshera. ‘Banks deo was originally 
a ghost in the forest, but was subdued by MA&tli and made his servant like Bansher, 
Banka also lives at Shelag village. MatlG is given goatsin sacrifice, but only ewes are given: 
to Bansher&. Banshera’s spirit does not come to a Kanet, but speaks through a Kolf, 

38. Deotd Heon of Palt.—At Pali, a village in pargana Chagéon, is a temple where Heon 
deoté resides. He is affected by the Pali people, but his chief temple is at Heon in pargang, 
Rajané in Keohthal. He is worshipped not daily, but every fourth day, by a Brahman. 
Goats are sacrificed to him. 

39. Deoté Kharvan of Sainjé4.—At Khori, near the junction of the Chagéonti Khad,. 
with the Girt in Kumharsain, is an extensive area of kidr (rich cultivated land), and here Raja 
Mahi Parkash of Sirmtr!* held his Court, after he had married a daughter of the then Rand 
of Keoithal. This darbér was attended by all the hill Ranas and Th&kurs, except the Rana 
of Jubbal who refused to attend, so the R&jé of Sirmir sent a force under the Rana of 
Kumhfrsain against Jubbal, whose Rand& was taken captive and sent to Néhan, Where, it 
is said, he died in prison. : | 

‘Close to this hidr lies Sainjé, a village in which Kharan deotd has a small temple, 
Some say that Raja Mohendra Prakash of Sirmir left the idol there, but others Bay that 
it was sent there by a R&4n4& of Kumh4rsain, in order to ensure good crops to the hidr 
belonging to the State. It is also said that the image was sent from Kotishwar’s temple 
at Koti. Kharanis a deotd of agriculture and is worshipped by the Sainja& Brahmans 
morning and evening. Goats are sacrificed to him. | . 

40. Bhat of Karel—There is no note on the legend of this deotd. 


41. Lonkra of Jdo—At J&o stands a small temple with a wooden Lonkra on guard at 
its gate. This Lonkra is a servant of Karan deoté of Bashahar. 





| NOTES AND QUERIES. 
COPPER-PLATES. 1 Plate dated S. 1481 


Can anybody tell me where the Copper-Plates | Krishna, 
mentioned below can be seen ? 


1 Plate found near Bhandup about 1835. 
1 Plate found by Dr. Bird in 1839, dated 245, 


_ L Plate found in 1881 (which records a ant é d Dev of 
by Aparajita Silahara in 997). il 1 Plate (once belonging to Virupaksh 


4 Narayan. Shankar Temple). | a 
1 Plate found in Surat in 1881 a.p. : : 
. longi hirale Shambhaling). 
1 Plate found in. Shimoga, with Mr. Rice’s ee ee , 


(A.D. 1559); Grant by Solva. 


1 Plate found at Gokak (once in possession of 
Narayan Bhat.) | 


1 Morvi plate, ated 8. 585. 


Inscription. _ 3 Plates found at Dharwar, dated 450-503, 
= i : - ““ Kadambas ” period. eG 
_1 Plate found in the Dhareshwar Temple in 1499. ” Dertod = | 
1 Plate found at Gokarn, dated S. 1450—1527 a.v. 7 Plates,found at Halsi, ‘‘ Kadambas Period 
1 Plate dated 1500 (grant in the reign of Deva | 8nd some Copper-Plates, dated 714. ; 
Raya Wodearu Trilochia). B. F. GaagpDa. 


w4 The Raja of Sirmér reigned 1654-64 4.p. and carried his arms as far as Sialkhar, now: i . 
Bashahr, near the Tibetan border. | 


suv is SVA 
Suvarnagrama—sonargdéon, which is now a collection of insignificant Villages, such as M 
para, _ Painam, Goaldi and Aminpur in Bikrampura in the Narai eae 








alnganja sub-divisi 
the district of Dacca, is situated on the opposite side of Munshigenia, = Pane aerating 
 $yart, about 13 miles to the south-east of Dacca, It is the Souanagoura of Ptolemy.. It 
was the capital of Eastern Bengal before Bakhtiar Khilji’s invasion in 1203; it ae 
famous for its fine muslins (Dr. Wise: JASB., 1874, p. 83; Ananda Bhatta’s Badldiv- 
charitam, ch.1; Taylor’s Dacca, p. 106; Rennell’s ldemotr, 1785, p. 49). Ié flourished 
at the time of the Vaisya (merchant) named Sanaka who migrated to Bengal from 
Rémgad, forty-five miles to the north-west of Jaipur, in the time of Adisura, king of 
Bengal, who conferred on him the title of Suvarna Banik. According to Mr. Bradley- 
Birt, the descendants of Lakshman Sena, after Bakhtiyar Khilji’s easy victory over 
him in Nadia, fled to Sonargéon on account of its gecure position and lived there til] 
the time of Danuj Roy, the grandson of Lakshman Sena, who submitted to Emperor 
- Balin, when the latter went to chastise his rebel viceroy Tughril Khan. Since that 
date for three or four centuries up to the time of Isha Khan, who lived in the reign of 
Akbar and who had married Son& Bibi, the widowed daughter of Chand Roy, zemindar 
of Bikrampur, Sonargaon was the headquarters of Mahomedan rule in Eastern Bengal, 
(For the history of Sonargaon, see Mr. Bradley-Birt’s Romance of an Eastern Capital, ch. 
TI.) On the fall of Sonargéon, Dacca became the capital of Bengal, during the adminis- 
tration of Islam Khan, governor of Bengal under J ehangir. In 1704 the capital was 


removed from Dacca to Murshidabad. : 
Suvarnamanasa—The river Sona-kosi (Kdlikd P., ch. 77; Bisvakosha, 3v. Kéamarupa) : 


. gee Mahakausika. 
Suvarnamukhari—The river Suvarnamukhi or Suvarnamukhari on which Kalahasti 
is situated (see Kalahasti). The name is mentioned in the Siva P., II, ch. 10. 

Suvarnarekha—1l. The river PalAsini which flows by the side of the Girnar hill (see 

' Girinagara). 2. <A river in Orissa, which is still called by that name (see Kapiéa). 

Suvastu--l. The Swat river now called by the name of Sihonpedra Nadi (Mahdbhéraia, 
Bhishma, ch. IX), the Suastos of Arrian, It is the Subhavastu of Hiuen Tsiang (see 
JASB., 1839, p. 307; 1840, p. 474—Lassen). The united stream of the Panjkoora and 
the Swat rivers falls into the Kabulriver. Pushkar&vati or Pushkalavati, the capita] of 
Gandhéra or Gandharva-deéa, stood on this river near its junction with the Kabul 
river (see Pyshkalavati). The Swat river has its source in the fountain called Naga- 
Apalala, 2. Swat (PAnini’s (Ashtddhyéyt). Buddhist writers included Swat in the 
country of Udyana. The country of Swat is now inhabited by the Yusufzais. It was 
at Swat that Raja Sivi or, properly speaking, Usinara of the Mahdbhdraia and the 
Sivi- J dtaka, gave his own flesh to the hawk to save the-dove. The capital of Sivi of 
the Sivi-Jdtaka was Aritthapura or Arishthapura (Jdiaka, Cam. Ed., IV, p. 250). 
Charbag is the present capital of Swat (JASB., 1839, p. 311). See Sibi. But according to 
the Mahd-Ummagga-J dtaka. (Jdtaka, VI, p. 215, Cam, Ed.), Sivi was between Bideha 
and Pafich4la, pe . : | 

Svami-tirtha—l: See Kumara-swimi 
Tirupati in Madras, ° | | 

Svati—Same as Syet?. - : ee es Os ee ; 

Svayambhunatha—Simbhunatha, a celebrated place of pilgrimage in Nepal, about & mile 
and a half to the west of Katmandu. It contains a Buddhist Chaitya (typified by a pair 
of eyes on the crown of edifice), dedicated to Svayambhunatha, a Manasi or Mertal 
Buddha, It is associated with Masjusrt Bodhisatva who came from Mah&-China to 

 Nepel (Wright’s History of Nepal, pp. 23,78). The Chaitya is situated on the i ce 


(Karma P.,  Uperi, ch. 86, vs. 19, 2). 2. Ta 
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mountain, which in the three former Yugas was called Padma-giri, Bajrakata, and Gosriiige 
respectively. It contained a sacred lake called Kalihrada, which was dese crated by Ma fing, 
The Svayzmbhu Purana, a Buddhist work of the ninth century, gives an account of the 
origin of the Svayambhunatha Chaitya, and extols its sanctity over all places of Buddhist 
pilgrimage. According to Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, its author Mafijusri lived in the early 
part of the tenth century (R. L. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 249), 
Prachandadeva, king of Gauda, became a Buddhist Bhikshu under the name of Saritikera, 
and caused the Svayambhunatha Chaitya to be built (Svayambag Purdna, ch. VII; Bardhe 

. P., ch. 215, v. 38). : 

Sveta—See Sweti. (Siva P., II, ch. 10). See Kashthamandapa, Manjupatan and Nepala 

Sveta-gitl—The portion of the Himalaya to the east of Tibet (Mbh., Sabha, 27 ; Mateya P, 
ch. 112, v. 38). 

Sweti—The river Swat in the Panjab (Rig.-Veda, X, 75; Siva P., ch. 10). 
Swet4 : the Suvastu (g. v.) of the Mahdbhdrata. 3 

Syamalanatha—Samalji in Mahi Kantha, Bombay Presidency. The temple of Samlaji is sajd 
to have been built in the fifteenth century in an old city (Padma P., Srishti, ch. 11; 
Antiquarian Remains tn the Bombay Presidency, VIII, p. 237). See Samalanatha,. 

Syaéndiki—The river Sai, seven miles south of Jaunpur and twenty-five miles north of 
Benares (P. N. Ghose’s Travel and Raémdyana, Ayodhy4-kanda, ch. 49). 

Syeni—The river Kane or Ken in Bundelkhand (Maisya P., ch. 118, v. 25). See Karnj. 
vati. It is very unlikely that the name of Ken, which is a great river, should not be men. 
tioned, though it has its source in the same rivershed as the Tonse, Paigun}, ete. Onder 
phonetic rules Syeni would become Keni or Ken. But see Suktimatt. 

T. : 

Tagara—See Dharagara. Dr. Fleet has identified it with Ter (Thair), 95 miles south-east of 
Paithéna, in the Waldrug district of Hyderabad. Tagara is mentioned in the inscriptions 
found at Tanna (Thana) and Satara (Conder’s Modern Traveller, Vol. X, p- 286). Dr. 
Bhagavanlal Indraji identifies it with Junnar in the Poona district (Harly History ‘of 
Gujarat), and Rev. A. K. Nairne and Sir R, G. Bhandarkar (Larly History of the Dekkan, 
sec. Vill, p. 32) with Darur or Dharur in the Nizam’s Dominions (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, D- 
16, note 3). Wilford identifies it with Devagiri or Daulatabad, Dr. Burgess with Roza near 
Devagiri, and Yule with Kulbarga. It has also been identified with Trikita (gee Triktta), 

Tailaniga—Same as Telingana. | 

Tailaparhi—The river Pennair in the province of Madras on which Nellore is situated. 

Taittiti—Tartary (Bhavishya Purdna, Pratisarga Parva, pt. iii, ch. 2, p. 35). 

Tajika—Persia, celebrated for its fine breed of horses (Nakula’s Asvachikitsitam, ch. 2). 

Takka-desa—Between the Bipasa and the Sindhu rivers in the Panjab. It was the country 

of the Vahikas (Rajatarangint, V, v. 150; Mbh., Karna, ch. 44). Same as Mada-deta 
(Hemchandra’s Abhidhdnachintamani), and Aratta. | 

Takshasila—Taxila, in the district of Rawalpindi in the Panjab. General Cunningham 
places the site of the city near Shahdheri, one mile north-east of Kali-ké-serai be- 
tween Attock and. Rawalpindi, where he found the ruins of a fortified city (see Del- 
merick’s Notes on Archeological Remains at Shah-ki-Dheri and the Site of Tazxila in 
YASB., 1870, p. 89; Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. IL, p.. 125). St. Martin places it at Hasan 
Abdul, eight miles north-west of Shah-dheri. Takshasil& is said to have been founded 
by Bharata, brother of Ramachandra, after the name of his son Taksha, who was 
placed here as king (Rémdyana, Uttara, chs. 114, 201). In the. Divydvaddna (Dr. RB. 
Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 310), however, it is mentioned that 
Buddha in a former birth was king’ of _Bhadragilg and. was known by the name of 








It was also called 
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Chandraprabhé: he allowed himself to be decapitated by a 
then the town is called Takshasilé. The Kathdsaritsdgarn a = ch = ee = eh 
trans., Vol. I, p. 235) placed it on the bank of the Bitastd (Thelum) 2 ‘ see 
king of Taxila, submitted to Alexander when he invaded it. Asoka soaed oe tee a 
when he was viceroy of the Panjab during the lifetime of his father (4 aR 
in Dr, R. L. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, pp. 6 £.). Asoka’s olde 
brother, Sumana, was viceroy of this place when Bindusara died : he lost his life a 
battle with Asoka, and the latter became king of Magadha. It was at one time ate 
capital of Gandhara (Nandi-visdla Jdtaka on Dr. Rhys David’s Buddhist Aan 
Vol 1, p. 266; Sarambha Jdtaka in Jdt., Cam. Ed., Vol. I, p. 217) and a celebrated place of 
Buddhist pilgrimage. Takshasgil& contained the celebrated university of Northern India 

(Réjovdda-Jétaka) up to the first century 4.D., like Balabhi of Western, Nalanda of 
Eastern, KAnchipura of Southern, and Dhanakataka of Central India. It was at 
Takshasilé that Panini, the celebrated grammarian, (Dr. Satis Chandra Vidy&bhu- 
shana’s Buddhadeva, p. 220, Havell’s Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, p. 140) 
and Jivaka, the celebrated physician in the court of Bimbiséra (Mahdvagga, VIII. 1. ei 
received their education. Jivaka was the son of Abhaya by a prostitute named Salavati 
and grandson of Bimbisdra, king of Magadha. While yet an infant, he left Raj agriha 
to study the art of medicine at Takshasilé, where he was taught by Atreya. Most 
probably Chénakya was also educated here. (Turnour’s Mahdvamsa, Intro., and Hima- 
candra’s Sthavirdvalicarita, VIII, p. 231, Jacobi’s ed.). The teachers charged as fees 
one thousand pieces of money from each pupil, after completing his education (Jdtaka, 
Cam. ed., I, pp. 187, 148). The Vedas, all the arts and sciences including archery, were 
taught in the university, and people from very distant parts of India came here 
(Ibid, V, p. 246; I, p. 60). Takshasilé and Benares (/ bid., IV, p. 149) only possessed 
Brahmanical universities (for the other universities, see Nalanda). The ruins of this 
famous city are situated ata distance of 26 miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi 
_. and two miles from Ké&la-ka-Serai Railway station. The site of ‘this city is now 
occupied by the villages Sha-dheri, Sirkap, Sir-sukh and Kacchakot (Arch. Surv. Rep., 
" Vol, V, p. 66; IL, pp. 112, 125; Panjab Gazetteer; Rawalpindi district; Ep. Ind., Vol. 
IV). Sirkap is the place where Buddha in a former birth cut off his head. (Beal's 
kwe., Vol. I, p. 138). One and a half miles to the east of Sirkap, at a village called 
Karmal, are the ruins of a st&pa where the eyes of Kunala, Asoka’s son by his queen 
Padmavati, were destroyed by the machination of his step-mother Tishyarakshité 
(Kundlavaddna in Avaddna Kalpalatd, ch. 59; Divydvaddna, ch, XXVII). Karmal is a 
corruption of Kundéla. At Hasan Abdul, which is 8 miles to the west of Kéla-kA-Serai 
at the foot of a hill, is the tank of Hlapatra Nég, now called the tank of Baba Wali 
or Pafijé Sahib, surrounded by temples (Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., H, p. 135). Four 
miles from Sirkap are the ruins of a large building in the form of a quadrangle, sur- 
rounded by cells marking the spot on which stood the famous university of Takshadilé, 
where Jivaka studied the science of medicine. The Manikalya stapas are situated at & 
distance of 14 miles to the south of Rawalpindi. In the first century 8.°., Takshasilaé 
became the capital of the Kushans after their expulsion from Baktria (see Sikadvipa). 
Sir John Marshall has discovered an Aramaic inscription carved on a marble columu 
at Taxila. Perhaps the inscription is evidence of Persian rule on the borders of Indis 
under Darius, whose general Scylax made some’ conquest in 510 8.C. as recorded by 


Herodotus, or 515 BC, according to others (Duncker’s Htst. of Antiquity, p. 38), thatis 3 
years after Buddha’s death. Taxila was conquered by Alexander 326 8.c.; four years 
later it became part of the Magadha. empire under Chandragupta. In 190 3.0. after 
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the death of Asoka, it was conquered by Demetrius and brought under the Sway of the 
Bactrian kings, and it became the capital of a line of Greek princes. Then the Sake and 
Palhava kings Maues, Azes, etc., reigned here till about 60 a.p. They were Succeeded 
by the Kushan emperors. The Bir Mound was the oldest settlement: ther Sir- 
became the capital of the Greek princes and the Saka and Palhava Kings, and at the time 
of the Kushans the capital was removed to Sir-Sukh (Arch. Sur. fiep., 1912-13, -by 
Sir John. Marshall). | SET 
Talakaéda—Talkaida, the capital of Chela or Chera on the Kaveri, thirty miles eagt by 
south of Mysore, now buried in the sands of the Kaveri. Same as Sirovana. 
According to Mr. Rice, the ancient name of Talkid was T&élavanapura (Zp. Ind., Vol. 
Ill, p. 165). It was the capital of the kings of the Gaiga dynasty in the 3rd cen : 
and their kingdom, extending beyond the southern Mysore country, came to be known 
as Gangavadi Ninety-six thousand. The Gaiga power was overthrown at the beginni 
of the 11th century by the Cholas from the Tamil country. The remaining part of the 
Mysore country was the Hoysala-rajya, the capital of which was Dorasamudra (JRAS,, 
1911, p. 815). 
Talavanapura—See Talakada. 
Talikata—Same as Talakada {Brahmdnda P., ch. 49). 
Tamélika—Tamluk, which evidently is a corruption of Tamalik&, and Tamaliké again is a 
corruption of Tamraliptika. Same as Tamralipti. | 
Tamalini—Tamlik. Same as Tamraliptt. 
Tamalipta—Same as Tamralipii. Tamalipta is a corruption of Témralipta. 
Tamalipti—Same as Tamralipti, Tamalipti is evidently a corruption of Témraliptt. 
Tamasa—1. The river Tonse, a branch of the Sarayu in Oudh, which’ flowing through - 
Azamgarh falls into the Ganges near Bhulia. It flows twelve miles to the west of the 
Sarayu. The bank of this river is associated with the early life of Valmfki (Rémdyaia, 
Bale, ch. 2). The name of Tamasa is properly applied to the united stream, of the Madhu 
and the Biswi from their confluence at Dhoti. 2. Theriver Tonse in Rewa in the Central 
Provinces (Matsya P., ch. 114: Rdmdyana, Ayodhyé K., ch. 46). 3. The Tonse, a river 
in Garwal and Dehra Dun (Cal. Rev., LVIIL (1874), p. 193). The junction of the 
Tamasé with the Yamuné near the Sirmur frontier was a sacred place, where Ekavira, 
called also Haihaya, the progenitor of the Haihaya race and grandfather of K4rttaviryar- 
juna, was born (Devt Bhdgavata, V1, chs. 18—23). . i 
Tamasavana —It was been identified by Cunningham with Sultanpur in the Panjab. Sultanpur 
is the capital of Kulu, situated at the confluence of the Bias and the Serbari: it is also 
called Raghunathpur from temple dedicated to Raghunatha (JASB., Vol. XVII, pp. 206, 
207; Vol. XVIII, p. 391). According to General Cunningham, the whole of the western 
Doab-i-Jalandharapitha was covered with 4 thick jungle, from which the monastery took 
its name of Tamasavana (JASB., XVII, p. 479). It was at the Tamasavana convent that 
the fourth Buddhist synod was convened by Kanishka under the presidency of Vasumitra 
| (Beal’s Introduction to Fa ian), According to Hiuen Tsiang and. other authorities, the 
fourth council was convened at’ Kundalavana nionastery in Kashmir, near the capital of that 
country (Smith’s Harly Hist. of India, 8rd ed., p. 268). Vasumitra wasone of the Buddhist 
patriarchs (for the lives of the 28 ‘Buddhist patriarchs from Maha-Kaésyapa to Bodhidharma, 
‘see Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism, ch: V, and Index, p. 435): their names are Maha-KAsyapa, 
Anands, Sangnavasu, Upagupta, Drikata, Michaka, Vasu mitra, Buddhanandi, Buddhamitra, 
Parsva,, Punayadja, Agvaghosha, Kapimara, Nagarjuna, Kamadeva, Rahulaté, Saighanandi, 
Sangksyaseta, ‘Kumarada, Jayata, Vasubandhu, Manura (Manoratha), Baklena, Singhla- 
putra, Basiasita Patnomita, Pradjfidtara and Bodhidharma. For the Theraparamparé from 
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Upali, see Dipavamsa in JASB., 1838, p 928. The date of this convention (78 4.D.) at 
Tamasavana is said to have given rise to the Saka era, though Kanishka belonged to the 
Kushan tribe of the Yuetis or Yuechis (see Sakadvipa). But according to some authorities 

..,$he Saka era was founded by Vonones (see Pajichanada). Asvaghosha wrote his Buddha. 
charita-kdvya inthe court of Kanishka. Nagarjuna and his disciples Arya Deva, Pargva 
‘Charaka and Chandrakirti were the contemporaries of Kanishka (see General I ntroduction 
‘tothe Records of the Buddhist Religion by Takakusu, p. lix). 

Tamolipta—Same as Tamralipti. 

Tamra—The Tamor (see Maha-kausika). 


Tamrachuda-krora—It is perhaps the full name of Korura, the capital of Chera or Kerala 
(Dandi’s Mallikd-mdruia, Act I): see Korura. 


Tamralipta—Same as Tamralipti. 


Tamralipti—Tamluk, which was formerly on the mouth of the Ganges, is now situated on the 
western bank of the Rupnar&yana, formed by the united stream of the Silai (Silavati) 
and Dalkisor (Dv4rikesvari) in the district of Midnapur in Bengal. It was the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Sumha (see Sumha) in the sixth century of the Christian era, and it 
formed a part of the Magadha kingdom under the Mauryas (Smith’s Asoka, p- 69). A 
greater portion of the ancient town has now been diluviated by theriver. The town is men- 
tioned in the Mahdbhdrata, (Bhishma, ch. 9 ; Sabha, ch. 29), the Purdnas, and the Buddhist 
works. It was celebrated as a maritime port (Kathdsaritsdgara, Lambaka XII, ch. 14), 
and an emporium of commerce from the fourth to the twelfth century of the Christian era, 
the sea having nowreceded south to a distance of sixty miles, It was from this port that 

_ “Vijaya is said to have sailed to Ceylon. The only building of any archzeological interest 

that now exists in the town is the temple of Barg&-Bhim& mentioned in the Brahma P. 

* (Taémolupta M&hat. and the K. ch.; p. 33), which was evidently an ancient Vihdra, perhaps 
one of those referred to by Hiuen Tsiang, transformed not earlier than the fourteenth 
century into adome-topped Hindu temple of the Orissa style by an outward coating of 
bricks and plaster, after the expulsion of Buddhism. The image of the goddess appears to 
be old and is formed of a single block of stone, with the hands and feet in mezzo-relievo. 
Dandi, the author of the Désakuméracharita, who flourished in the sixth century A.D 
mentions that a temple of Bindub&asinit wad situated at T&mralipta (ch. 96); In the 
seventh century, I-tsing resided at Tamralipta in a celebrated monastery called Barfha 
monastery. The present temple of Hari or Vishnu-Narayana is said to have been built 

some 500 years after the destruction of the ancient temple by the action of a river. 
The ancient temple was situated on the east of that of Bargi-Bhim&. The new-built 
shrine contains two images of Arjuna and Krishna. Traditionally, Tamluk was the capi- 
tal of Mayfiradhvaja and his-son Tamradhvaja, who fought with Arjuna and Krishna, and ~ 
hence Tamluk has been identified with Ratnapura of the Jaimins-Bhédrata ; but the situa- 
tion of Mayuradhwaja’s capital on or near the N erbuda, as mentioned in that work, makes 
that identification impossible. Comparison of several manuscripts of the Brahma Purdna 

. shows that the ‘‘ Tamolupta-mahdtmya ’’ inserted in some of them is an interpolation. 

Tamraparni—t. ‘Ceylon of the Buddhists. Itis mentioned in the Girnar inscription of Asoka 
‘(JASB., VIL, p. 159).. 2. The river Tambraparni, locally called Tambaravari or the united 
stream of the Tambaravari and the Chittar in Tinnevelly, which rise in the Agasti-kita 
Mountain (Bhdgaveta P., X, ch. 79; Raghuvansa, IV, v. 60; Sewell’s Arch. Surv. of S. 
India, I, p.. 303. -Thornton’s Gazetteer s.v. Tinnevelly). It is celebrated for its pearl 
fishery. Rishi Agastya is said to haveresided on this mountain (see Malaya-giri). The port 
of Kolkai which was at the mouth of this river, now 5 miles inland, is mentioned by 
Ptolemy (see Pandya and K&r&): it gave its name to the Kolkhic Gulf or Gulf of Manar. 
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Tamravarna—The river Tambaravari : see Tamraparni (2), (Brakménda P., ch. 49). 


Tan gana—The country stretching from the Ramgabga river to the upper Saray di ( Brahméng 
P., ch. 49; McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 210). It has been identified with Hataka, or Ladsk 
(Barooah’s Dictionary, vol. ITT, preface, p. 50). | 

Tanusri—Tenasserim, the southern division of the province of Lower Burma. 

Tapani—tThe river Tapti. 

Tapasa—Same as Tapasasrama (Vdyw P., ch. 45, v. 129; Brahmdnda P., ch. 49), 

Tapasasrama—Pandharpur in the Bombay Presidency (Barahamihira’s Brihat-sam hita, XIV 
».15; Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 511). It isthe Tabasoi of Ptolemy. Same as Pandupura, 

Tapi—The river Tapti (Bhdgavaia P., V, ch. 19). It rises in the Vindhy4pada mountain 
(now called the Satpura range) at the portion called Gonana-giri, and falls into the 
Arabian Sea. Surat stands on this river. 

Tapti—Same as Tap! (Brihat-Siva P., II, ch. 20). 

Tarapura—Tarapitha, a Siddha Pitha, near Nalhati in Birbhum, Bengal (Tararahasya). 

Teliigana—The country between the Godavari and the Krishné. McCrindle supposes that 
Telingana isa contraction of Tri-Kaliigana or Tri-Kalitga (see Andhra and Trikalinga). 
It is the Satiyaputra of the Asoka inscriptions (The Buddhist Stina of Amardvatt, p. 3 by 
Burgess). It is also called Tiliaga (Saura Purdna ; Tawney’s Prabandhachintdmant, p. 45), 
In the Mackenzie Manuscripts, (in JASB., 1838), the capital of Tilinga-dega is said to be 
Kolocondai or Golconda (J ASB., VIT, p. 128). Its variant forms are Teliiga, Telugu and 
Trilitga. — | 

Tibbat—Same as Bhotaiga and Himavanta. There can be no doubt that Tibet, including 
Bhutan, carried on trade with Bengal in gold, musk, etc., at least from the 12th century, 
if not from the 7th to the 16th century a.p. (JASB., 1875, p. 282 ; Tavernier’s Travel, 
Bk. III, ch. 15). a 

Tilaprastha—Tilpat, six miles to the south-east of Toghlakabad and ten miles to the south- 
east of the Kutb Minar (Col. Yule’s fbn Batuta’s Travels in India; Ind. Ant., III, p. 
116). It was included within Indraprastha, the capital of Yudhishthira. Shaikh Farid 
Bukhari built Faridabad near Delhi on the greater part of the old pargana of Tilpat 
(Elliot’s Glossary, Beames’ ed., II, p. 123). It was one of the five villages demanded by — 
Krishna on behalf of Yudhisthira from Duryodhana. See Paniprastha. 

“Tilodaka—TilarS, a village on the east bank of the Phalgu, visited by Hiuen Tsiang, thirty- 
three miles to the south of Patna. It is the site of a famous Buddhist monastery. 

Tilogrammon—Identified by Col. Yule with Jessore (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 75). It iss 
transcription of Tiragrama, (see my “‘ Early Course of the Ganges ”’ in the Ind, Ant.). 

Timingila—From its position among the countries of Southern India conquered by Sahadeva 
(Mbh., Sabha, ch. 30; Brikat-Samhitd, XIV, v. 16) and from theresemblance of its name, it 
may be inferred that Timingila was the ancient name of Dindigala valley, in the district 
of Madura, Madras Presidency. It is the Tangala and Taga of Ptolemy. 

Tirabhukti—Tirhut (Devi Purdna, ch. 64) ; see Videha. ‘Lirhut is a corruption of Tirabhukt. 

Twisirapalli—Trichinopoly (Dr. Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram.) See Trisirapalli. 

Tirthapuri—aA sacred spot on the west of Mount Kailas in Western Tibet, twenty-one miles 

- from Darchin or Gangri, and half-a-day’s journey to the north-west of Dulju in the 
Himalaya, on the bank of the Sutlej. It contains a very hot sulpbur spring. Bhasmisuts 

__ ‘or BrikAsura is said to have been killed at this place : a heap of ashes is pointed out as the 

 Remnaina of that Asura (JASB., 1848, p. 156 ; Sherring’s Western Thibet, p. 284 ; see also 
Bhégavata, X, ch: 88). The place of Bhasm&sura’s death is also pointed out in a cave 
called Guptegvarndth MahAdeva’s temple, situated in a hill near Sasiram in the district of 
Shahsbad.. BhasmAsura obtained a boon from Mahadeva to the effect that whoever should 
be touched by him upon the head would at once be consumed to ashes, He wanted to ty 
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the efficacy of the boon, by touching the head of Mah4deva himself, the giver of the boon 

Mahadeva fled, pursued by Bhasm4sura and took the protection of Vishou, who advised the 
Asura to make the experiment by placing his hand upon his own head instead of upon 
that of another. He followed the advice, and was at once consumed to ashes, But the 

story is diferently stated in Sherring’s Western Thibet, p. 285 

Tomara—The Tomaras inhabited the Garo Hills in the south-western corner of Assam 
(Maisya P., ch. 120 ; McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 235). 

Tonda-mandala—The portion of Dravida of which the capital was Kafichipura (Jlackenzie 

Manuscripts in JASB., 1838, p. 128). It is the same as Tundir-mandala of the Mallika- 
méruta (Act I). ; 

Tosali—Tosali of the Dhauli inscription of Asoka. It has been identified by Wilford with 
the Togala-Kodalaka of the Brahmdnda Purdna (ch. 51), and simply Kogalake or Koégala 
of the Brihat-samhitd (JASB., 1838, p. 449). It appertained to Dakshina-Kodgala or Gond- 
wana at the time of Asoka (see Kosala-Dakshina). Todaliisthe Tosale of Ptolemy. The 
Konsala-gang or Kosala-Ganga of Kittoe, which is the name of a tank near the Dhauli 
hill, confirms the statement that Todgali was the ancient Kosala (Idzd., p. 435). - 

Traipura—Same as Tripurt. | 

Trigartta—1. The kingdom of Jalandhara, a part of the district of Lahore. Wilford 
identifies the place with Tahora. Tahora or Tihora is situated on the river Sutlej, a few 
miles from Ludhiana, where interesting ruins were observed by Captain Wade (JASBS., 
Vol. VI). Kangara, which is also situated in Jalandhara between the mountains of 
Champ4 (Chamb&) and the upper course of the Bias, is identified by General Cunningham 
with the ancient Trigartta (Brihat-Sambhitd, ch. 14, and Dr. Stein’s Rajaiarangint, Vol. I, 

pp. 81). The Hemakosha identifies Trigartta with Jalandhara ; Trigartta means the land 
watered by the three rivers, which are the Ravi, the Bias and the Sutlej (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. 
V, p. 148; Pargiter’s Markandeya P., 321, 347 note; JASB., 1880, p. 10). From the 

- inscriptions it appears that modern J alandhara was the ancient Trigartta (Hp. Ind., I, 
pp. 102, 116). 2. North Kanara: see Gokarna (Bhdgavata P., X, ch. 79). | 

Trikakud—See Trikata (Atharva-veda, IV, 9, 8; Dr. Macdonell’s Hist. of Sanskrit Interature, 


p. 144). | | 
Trikalinga—Same as Telingana. Trikaliiga is mentioned in the Kumbhi Copperplate inserip- 
y- But 


tion in JASB. (1839, p. 481), which gives the genealogy of the Kalachuri dynast 

Trikaliiga, according to Pliny, comprised the regions inhabited by the Kalinge, Macco- | 

" ‘Kalinge and the Gangarides-Kalinge (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 519 ; 
‘JASB., 1837, p. 286). The Kalings were the inhabitants of Kalinga proper ; the Macco- 
Kalingse were the inhabitants of Madhya-Kalinga or Orissa, and the Gangarides-Kalingse 
were the Ganga-Radhis or the people of Radha who lived on the banks of the Ganges, their 
capital being Gange or Saptagrama (sce Saptagrama, Sumbha and Radha). It appears | 
that the kings of South-Kosala or the Central Provinces were called kings of Tri-kalinga 
which evidently included Dakshina-Kosala, including the Patna state of the Central 
Provinces (Hp. Ind., Vol. III, pp. 323, 359 ; JASB., 1905, p. 1). According to General 
Cunningham, Tri-kaliiga or the three Kaliigas were the three kingdoms of Dhanakata ko 
or Amardvati on the Krishn&, Andhra or Warangal, and Kalinga or RAéjameahendri 


(McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 233). | . Ps 

Trikita—l. A + mountain in the south-east corner of Ceylon (see Lanka). 2. Trikota, | - 
a lofty mountain to the north of the Panjab and south of Kashmir ; contaiming a holy 
spring: it is the Trikakud of the Aiharva Veda (Thornton’s Gazetteer). 3. Trikata was 
conquered by Raghu (Raghuvamsa, IV, v. 59). Trikite has been identified with sea - 
it is the Tagara of Ptolemy, which in Sanskrit is Trigiri or Trikdta (Z ndian Antiquary, Vol. 3. 
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VI, p. 75; Vol. VII, p. 103 ; Bhagavanlal Indraji’s Karly History of Gujarat, p. 87). 4 
The Yamunotri mountain (Annandale’s Popular Encyclopedia, s.v. Himalaya). vy : 

Triliiga—Same as Telitgana. Vidyadhara Malla, king of Trilinga, is the i. ts 
Biddhasdlabhanjikad by Rajasekhara who flourished in the llth or 12th century, © hy 

frilokanétha—A celebrated place of pilgrimage, situated in Lahul in the Kully sub... 
division on the left bank of the Chandrabhaga river, about 32 miles below the junction ges 
the Chandra and Bhégé. It is said to be an image of Mah&deva established by. tae? 
Pandavas, but in fact it is an image of Avalokitesvara (JASB., 1902, p. 85). Ses Rane 


Trimalla—Tirumala, six miles west of Tirupati or Tripati, in the district of North Arcot, 
The celebrated temple of Balaji is situated on a mountain called Seshachala. ‘The 
Papanésini-Ganga rises in this mountain. It was visited by Chaitanya (Chai 
Charitdmriia, li, ch. 9; Gawrasundara, p. 212). 

Trinetresvara—Than, a sacred place of pilgrimage in the Jhalawar sub-division of Kathis 
wad (Guzerat), on the bank of the river Uben, where the temple of Mahadeva Trinetre- 
vara, now called Tarnetar, is situated (Shanda Purdna, Prabhisa Kh., Arbuda, ch. 8). It 
is near the lake or kund called Bhadrakarna. . 

Tripadi—Tirupati or Tripati in the district of North Arcot, 72 miles north-west of Madras‘: 
and at e short distance from the Renigunta railway station: it is a place of pilgrimages 
(Chaitanya-charitamrita). Same as Venkata~giri. On the top of the Seshachala “or. . 
Venkatagiri mountain, which is reached after crossing six hills (six miles to the east of 
Tripadi), is the celebrated image of N aréiyana, called Venkatesvara or Balaji Visvandtha, 
established by R&émanuja, and at the foot of the mountain are the images of Rémachandra,. 
Lakshmana and Sitaé, who are said to have halted at this place for one night while they. _ 
were returning home from Lanka. oc a 

Tripura—1. Tipara. It was included in Kaémaripa (Tdrd Tantra). It was’ also ‘ella S 
Kirdia-desa. 2. Same as Tripurt (Mbh., Bana, ch. 252), ae 

Tripurt—1. Teor, on the river N erbuda, seven miles to the west of J abbalpur, where oe 
Mahadeva is said to have killed Tripurésura (Padma P., Swarga, ch 7, and Rapsons 
Indian Coins,pp. 14,33). The town is said to have been built by the three sons of Taraké- 
sura, The story of thedestruction of Tripura is an allegorical description of the expulsion of 
the Buddhists by the Saivas (see Linga Purdna, Pt. 1, ch. 71). It was also called 
Tripura, It was the capital of Raja Kokalladeva and the Kalachuri Rajas of Chedi in the 
ninth century of the Christian era. Tt was also called Chedinagara. According to the. 
Matsya Purdna (ch. 116), Tripura was the capital of Bana Raja, whose daughter Ua” 
was abducted by Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna : hence, according to this Purins,”.’ 
Tripura was the ancient Sonitapura. 2. Chedi (Hemakosha). The Kalachuri or Obed | 
Samvat was founded by the Kalachuri Rajas of Chedi in 248 a.p. o 
Tri-rishi—The lake called Nynee Tal (Naini Tal) in the United Provinces. The name of 

_ ‘Tri-Rishi is mentioned in the Shanda Purdna, quoted in JASB., XVII, p. 358. The 
temple of Nayan4 Devi is situated on the bank of the lake. 

Trishya—l. The river Tista (Martin’s Hast. Ind., iii, p. 369; R. K Roy’s MOA, p. 288 
note). 2. The river Tigris in Saélmala-dvipa (Chal-dea). | a 
Trishnapalli—Trichinopoli, in the Province of Madras. Sameas Trisirapalli. The Rak- 
.. Shasa, Trigira, a general of Ravana, dwelt at this place (Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, 

pp. 49, 199), | | 

_, Tristrapalli—see Trishnapalli and Tirisfrapalli, : 

Frisrota—l._ The river Tista, in the district of Rungpur (Moh., Sabha P., ch.9; Arch 
8. Rep., XV, pp.127, 181; Martin’s Eastern India, iii, p. 369; Kalikd P., ch, 77) — 

& The river: Ganges (Amarakosha). | aa 
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| WADDELL ON PHGNICIAN ORIGINS, 
By Str RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 128.) 
2. Phoenician Inscription in Britain, 
The Newton Stone. - 


‘The enquiry commences with the examination of this Newton Stone, which is the founda- 
‘Mion of the whole argument. ‘‘ The monument stands at Newton House in the upper valley 
of the Don in Aberdeenshire,” and its existence has been known to the world of scholars 
only since 1803. It has since that date been removed from a former site about a mile 
distant from its present one, and now stands near Mt. Bennachie, “ within the angle of 
the old Moorland meadow (now part of the richly cultivated Garrioch vale of the old Pict-land) 
between the Shevack stream and the Gadie rivulet, which latter formerl y, before the 
accumulation of silt, may have joined hereabouts with the Shevack and Urie tributaries of 
the Don.” The monument actually stands close to the left bank of the Urie. The name 
Gadieleads Waddell to make one of his excursions into etymology, for he connects this river 
name of the Pict country with the Phoenician Gad, which was the usual spelling of “their 
tribal name of Khatti or Catti’’ and he says that “they were in the habit not infrequently 
of calling the rivers in their settlement Gad-i or Gad-es or Kad-esh.” The name of the river 
Don, one knows from other sources, is spread in one form or another over Europe from 
Russia’ to the British Isles and is very ancient. The Newton Stone is not an isolated 
specimen, as Stuart has shown in his survey that 36 others are situated in the Don Valley. 


The Newton Stone “‘ bears inscriptions in two different kinds of script.” The main 
inscription has a swastika in the centre, 4.¢., half of it is inscribed before and half after it, and 
i} isin a script which has often been attempted, but never read before Waddell tried his 
hand at it. The other inscription is “‘in the old Ogam linear characters. The scholars, 
who formerly attempted to decipher the main inscription assumed that it was either Pictish 

or Celtic, though Stuart suggested that it might be in an Hastern Alphabet. Then Waddell 
game on the scene and read it, right to left, as Aryan (not Semitic) Phoonician. He found it 
to be “true Phoenician and its language Aryan Phoenician of the early Briton or early Gothic 
type.” He further “ recognised that various ancient scripts found at or near the old settle- 
ments of the Phoenicians” were “all really local variations of the standard Aryan Hitto- 


' Sumerian writing of ancient Phoenician mari- 

_ urs, those ancient pioneers spreaders of the : ya YD iC 

. Hittite civilisation along the shores of the | . 
Mediterranean and out beyond the Pillars of | | < fry ip. St) VIC | | 


| eas to the British Isles.”” Armed with | ene 
this -Imowledge he made “aneye-copy” of — oy \ 22 
the Inscriptions. “In his pereciienere? he “(Or OVW91I 0 er 
“derived special assistance from the Cilician, es ee ee ee 
_ Cyprian and Therian scripts, and the Indian ron MAREL ) is - 

' Pali of the third and fourth centuries B.o., and . = ad 
Gothic runes, which were closely allied in XS vo an 
several respects. Canon Taylor’s and Prof. /1I/\ ly Wy | 
Petrie’s classic works on the Alphabet also oe ee 
Proved helpful.” . a Lopoyenut je 
_» Tn view of the fact that Waddell’s theory = 8 © % =» «°°  ¢ 
is built on this “‘yniquely important central . 


inscription” I give here his “ eye-copy of it.”  [yscRIPTION oN THE NawTow SToNz. 
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These characters Waddell transcribes as follows, the Roman vowolg 
inherent in the preceding letter :— 
KaZZi Ka 
KAST S(i)LUYRi 
GYAOLONONIE 
BILW PoENIG I 
Kar SSST 
LOKOYr PrWTR: 
These words Waddell translates, word for word, thus :— 
| (This Cross the) Kazzi of 
Kast (of the) Siluyr-. 
the Khilani (or Hittite palace-dweller) 
to Bil (this) cross, the Phcenician I- 
khar (the) Ci- 
lician, the Brit, raised (rishé). 

On the Newton Stone is also inscribed an Ogam inscription, which has proved hitherto 
unreadable, because, for want of room, the strokes have been cut too close together, and 
therefore the spaces between the letters essential for reading are mostly absent. But with 
the light thrown by the above reading of the lettered inscription, Waddell makes the Ogam 


being treated . 


to read as follows :-—~ 


+ICAR QASS (or QaSBG)L) Kh’A 
S@)LWOR GIOLN BG)L 
IKhaR SIOLLaGGA R(ishti) 

And he translates as follows :-— 


(This Cross) Icar Qass of (the) 
Silur (the) Khilani (to) Bil 
Ikhar (of) Cilicia raised. 


And finally-he writes :—‘‘ then this bilingual inscription records that: ‘ this Sun-cross 
(Swastika) was raised to Bil (or Bel, the God of Sun-fire) by the Kassi (or Cass-bel [an)) of 
Kast of the Siluyr (sub-clan) of the Kbilani (or Hittite Palace dwellers), the Phoonician (named) 
‘Ikar of Cilicia, the Prwt (or Prat? that is, Barat or Brihat or Brit-on) raised.” 


Here then we have the fundamental facts that Waddell claims to have discovered for 
his theory, which clearly rest on his reading of the Newton Stone. It is the importance of 
this consideration for the Present purpose that has induced me to examine his book +80 
closely here. The first point of criticism is what brought Phoenicians into Scotland! 
Waddell’s answer is that they were all over the British Isles and kindred regions, and not 
only in the South of England and Cornwall after tin. 1t will also be observed that we are 
obliged to take his reading on trust, because we are not given the actual analogies of the 
script with Phosnician scripts on which his reading rests. 

Having thus read the inscriptions Waddell proceeds to find the date thereof, which “ is 
fixed with. relative certainty at about 8.0, 400 by palewographical evidence,” which of course 
. 38 not available to us. “The author of the inscription,” says Waddell, “ Prat-Gioln, was 

“Nhe sea-king Part-olon, king of the Scots, of the early British Chronicles, who in voyaging off 

the Orkney Islands about 8.0. 400, met his: kinsman Gurgiunt, the then king of Britain 
‘Whose uncle Brennus was... - the traditional Briton original of the historical Brennus J, 
who led the. Gauls in the sack of Rome in z.0. 390.” : [ee 





“— as Wedidell remarks, the letter w in the last line of the main text may also be read 4. - 
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The rareness of exactly similar cursive Aryan Phoenician writing is due, Waddell thinks 

to the fact that ‘‘ as Mlerodotus tells us, the usual Medium for writing in ancient Asia Minor 
wes by pen and ink on parchmente,’’ and these parchments have perished. Lastly ‘‘the 
language of this Aryan Phoenician inscription is essentially Aryan in its roots, structure and. 


syntax, with Sumerian and Gothic affinities ’’ but this statement is not accompanied, so far 


ag I can judge, by proof. . 
As regards the Ogam inscription Waddell writes :—“ the Ogam version is clearly con- 
temporary with, and by the same author, as, the central Phoenician inscription, as it is now 
disclosed to be a contracted version of the latter. This discovery thus puts back the date 
of the Ogam script far beyond the period hitherto supposed by modern writers.” Then he 
connects it with Sumerian and Hittite scripts, devoted to the Sun-cult, and containing Sun- 
oross, ‘‘ and the title Ogam he connects with the script of the Sun-worshippers. He passes 
on “to examine the rich crop of important historical, personal, ethnic and geographical names 
and titles preserved in the Brito-Phoenician inscription of about B.c. 400.” | 

3. The Royal Titles on the Newton Stone. 

_in examining these inscriptions Waddell goes largely into etymology andinto philological 
comparisons. His results ‘‘ disclose .. . - not only the Phoenician origin of the British race 
properly so called and their civilisation, but also the Phoenician origin of the names Brit-on, 
Brit-ain and Brit-ish, and of the tutelary name. Brit-annia. Details, alas!, are in the Aryan 
Origin of the Phenicians, not here. Waddell connects these titles with ‘‘ the Eastern branch 
of the Barats ’ in the Mahd-Bhérata, after the Vedic custom of naming an Aryan clan after 
its forbear’s name, and then he says :—‘‘ King Barat... - was the most famous fore-father 
of the founder of the first Phoenician Dynasty, which event > ‘Waddell finds “by new 
evidence occurred about B.0. 3000.” Going on, he says :—" whilst calling himself Phoenician 
and giving his personal name, the author of the Newton Stone inscription also calls himself ” 
Briton, Scot, Hittite, Silurian and Cilician “ by early forms of these names.”? He then proceeds 
to identify these titles. 
Phenicran. 


The inscription has ‘‘the spelling Poenig?, which Waddell identifies with Greek, 
Phoinik-es; Latin, Phoenic-es; Egyptian, Panag, Panasa, Fenkha; Hebrew, Panag ; 
Sanskrit, Panch-ala; English, Punic, Phosnician. And then he says. :-—** Peenig or 
Phoenician possibly survives in the neighbouring mountain Bennachie, o2 which there may 
have been &@ Sun-altar to the ‘Phoenix, Sun-bird emblem of Bil or Bel.’ ’? And then “in 
thie regard,” says Waddell, ‘the name of Bleezes for the old inn at the foot of Mt. Ben- 
nachie (now a farm house) is suggestive of former Bel Fire- worship there.’ Bleezes he 
identifies with Blaze, Blayse or Blaise, “‘ the name of a canonical saint imtroduced into 
thé early Christian Church in the fourth century from Cappadocia, like St. George, the 
traditional place of whose massacre is at the old Hittite city of Savast.”” Blaise was the 
patron saint of Candlemas Day (2nd Feb.), so Bleezes ‘may preserve the tradition of an 
ancient Phonician altar blazing with perpetual fire-offering to Bel.” 

This name is spelt in the main Newton Stone inscription aa Sééilokoy and in the Ogam 
as Siollage’, and according to Waddell, equals Greek, Kilikis ; Latin,. Cilicia. 5. “Babylonian, - 
Xilakku, Xilakki. Its seaport was Tarsus (Hebrew, Tarshish},; whose adtoal Barbour was 
Parthenia, “or Land of the Partho . . .'@ dialectic, variafion oF ™ Ce 
Barat, in series with the Prat on the Newton monumenh Pike! 

sutted teading se Pent. | FS : 
on the Becorid gyllable, i will seriously affect the identiteetion Wi TN at 
aad aac aa ort or BAT CD eee raae 
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of Bel-worship.... under the special protection of the maritime tutelary odd 
Barati... . the Phoenician prototype of our modern British tutelary Britannia Bodies 


The Cilicians are identified with the Phenicians thus: “Phoenix and King Cadmus 


- the Phoenician are called the sons of Agenor, the first traditional king of the Phosniciang 


and their brother was Kilix.” Then says Waddell, “the angient Phoonician colonists from 
Cilicia proudly recorded their ancestry .. .. were in the habit of not returning to their 
native land [Ikar of Cilicia and of the inscription must have found Scotland a change from 
Palestine]... . and transplanted their homeland name of Cilicia to their new colonies.” 


Bg., near Bognor on the South coast of England lies “Sels-ey or the Island of the Seg 
. . where a hoard of pre-Roman coins of ancient Briton were found.” Ey isa well- 
known British term for ‘island’ in place names and Waddell remarks, by the way, that 
“ significantly the Phoenician word for ‘island’ or ' sea-shore ’ was ay.” But his point here 
is that these coins bore “solar symbols . .. . hitherto undeciphered,” though Evans thought 
them “something like Hebrew characters.” Going on the Newton Stone Waddell reads 
those characters as SiL, “‘ which seems to be a contraction for the fuller Sssilokoy or Cilicia.” 
Not far off Selsey, on the ancient high-road, lies Sil-chester, “the pre- 
Roman capital of the Segonti clan of the Britons, said to have been also 
called Briten-den or Fort of the Britons’ and is very Phoenician. “This 
discovery of the ancient Phoenician origin of the name Sels-ey, or Island 
of the Sels or Cilicians,” suggests a similar origin for “Sles-wick or 
Abode of the Sles, for the Angles in Denmark,” while “the Silik form 
of Cilicia . . . . seems also lo be probably, the source of the Selg-ove 
SHLSEY. tribal title which was applied by the Romans to the people of Galloway 
coast of the Solway [Scotland].” This last“ seems to have been the same warlike tribe 
elsewhere called by the Romans Atte-Catti .... =Catti or Atti or Hitt-ite.” 


Kast or Kwast. : 


‘This title is geographical and refers the founder of the Newton Stone inscription to 
Kasta-bala (Budrum),” the ancient capital of Cilicia about B.c. 400. It had a great shrine 
to Perathea (Diana), who “ was Britannia.’ The country on the same river, the Pyramus, 
was the Greco-Roman Kata-onia, Cata-onia, “ the Land of Kat or Cat==Cattiae the ancient 
Britons, and a title of the Phoenician Barat rulers.” 


The identification of Kast with Kasta-bala “ gives us the clue to the Cilician sources of 
the Sun-cult imported into North Britain by the Phoenician Barat princes ”’ of the inscription, 





from the bas-reliefs of Antiochus I of Commagene already mentioned. These refer to the old 


Sumerian ceremony of coronation, which “seems to be referred to in & Vedic hymn to the 
Sun-god Mitra :—* When will ye [Mitra] take us by both hands, as a dear sire his son?’” 


And even more significantly in the Volu-Spa Edda” of the Goths in ancient Britain. 


| Kazzi or Qase. 
This title is clearly and unequivocally a variant dialectic spelling of Kai, an alternative 


clan title of the Phoenician Khatti Barats,” deriving from “ Kaé or Kas, the name of the 
_.. famous grandson of King Barat.” It appears in the Vedic kings of the First Panch(-dla) 
"Dynasty and in “the Epic king-lists ’ with the “ capital at Kasi, the modern Benares, 


bordering on the Panch(-ala) province of ancient India.” Ee oe, 

_~ Kean of Cassi is the title of the First Phonioian Dynasty, about 3.c. 3000, of the 
‘Babylonian Dynasty, admittedly “ Aryan” in B.0, 1800—1200 in Phosnician Inscriptions 
a Egypt. ; Te As “now disclosed as the Phosnician source of the Cassi title borne by the 
Briton Catti Kings + 4. down to Cassivellaunits, who minted the Ons coins.” | 
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Waddell then goes on :—The early Aryan Kasi are referred to in Vedic literature as officers 
of the Sacred. Fire and the special protégés of Indra. And in Babylonia the Kassi wero ardent 
gun-worshippers with its Fire-offering, and were devotees of the Sun-cross . . . . in various 
trms of St. George's Cross, the Maltese Cross, etc.’ Waddell here gives a figure showing. 
“the pious Aryan Cassis of Babylonia about B.c. 1350 ploughing and sowing under the 
gign of the Cross,” which “ explains for the first time the hitherto unaccountable fact of the - 
prebistoric existence of the Cross.” It further oxplains “the Cassi title used by the pre- 
Roman Briton kings,—a title in series with Ecossais for Scots, as well as the Kazzi or Qass ” 
"of the inscription. Assyriologists, however, apparently do not agree to this. 

_— Icar. 

This title, as Ikhar, Ixar and [cir is a personal name of Kassi royalties, and occurs under 
many forms, including Agar, in Hittite. Its meaning “may possibly be found in “ Akharri 
or Azarri or Western Land,” ¢.¢., “‘ Phoonicia and the Land of the Amorites.”’ so 

Seluyri or Silwor. 


“These names ‘‘ suggest the cthnic name of Silurer, applied by Roman writers to the 
people of South Wales bordering on the Severn,” but that people were non-Aryans, and also 
“it may possibly designate a Silurus district in Spain,’’ whence the author of the inscrip- 
tion is “traditionally reported to have come . . . . immediately on his way to Britain.” 
Having thus seen how Wardidell’s works on his investigation and its results, we can next 
examine the further titles of Prat or Prwt and Gyaolownie or Gioln. 


Prai or Prut, 


| Waddell commences here with a quotation from the Mahd-Bhdrata ;—“‘ and king Bha- 
tat gave his name to the Dynastic Race of which he was the founder ; and so it is from him 
that the fame of that dynastic people hath spread so wide.” Also from the Rig-Veda :— 
. “like a father’s name men love to call their names.” The Phoenician Prat or Prwt, he says, 
bas been shown to be identical with the Sanskrit Bharat or Brihat®, and is now “disclosed as 
. thesource of our modern titles Brit-on, Brit-ain and Brit-ish.” Bharat, he says, is also 
spelt Pritu, Prithu, Brihat and Brihad, which last “‘ equates with Cymric Welsh Pryd-ain 
for Brit-on,” and he gives a number of variants used by the Cassi Britons from Barata to 
Piritum. Later Phoonicians used Parat, Prat (the actual spelling being PRT), Prydi anti Prudi 
on tombstones, calling the graves khabr=Gothic kubl: while the geographer Pytheas, (4th 
“century 8.0.) copied by Ptolemy and other Greeks, used. Pret-anikai and Pret-anoi for the 
'. Brit-ons. In the 8rd century a.v., the inhabitants of Parth-enia (Tarsus) called themselves 
| ‘Barats, as seen on their coins. _ | 
Such is Waddell’s philological argument in brief for philologists to judge, and then hé | 
adverts, upon the evidence of certain coins, to the origin of the narie'Britannia, 


paroonmoer Sy 


wes 8s Britannia, CE oe 
| The first four coins show prototypes of the figure (reversed) of Britannia on the modern 
British ‘petny and half-penny. No. 1 has an inscription “ Koinon Lukso Baratedn, the 
es Commonwealth of the Lycaon Baratas,” i.¢., the Barats of Lycaonia in Cilicia about Tooniam, 
Konia, which contained “the ancient city of Barata.” No. 2 isa coin of Foniam ; No. 3 
.  Hadtian ; No. 4 of Antonine. On these Waddell remarks :— these coms, with others 
| of thé sémhe type elsewhere, are of immense historical importance for recovering the lost history 
«ofthe Beitons in Britain and in their early homeland, as they now disclose the hitherto unknown 

" otigin of the modern British main tutelary Britannia, and prove her to Be of Hitto-Phoenician ' 

origin.” ‘The criticism here is obvious : it is quite possible that they show nothing more ough 

® Waddell here i ting & p se of -his awn. © Bird’ bie: daye that o Ching ete ie oe Boy Sao: 2 
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that successive artists copied old coins without reference to racial history. One Would like 


to have a history of the Britannia coins, showing how the modern forms actually aroge 
point by point, before drawing such an inference as that above made. 


+ “This benevolent marine and earth tutelary goddess of Good Fortune . . . hag 
been surmised by modern numismatists to be the late Greek goddess of Fortune (Tyché) the 
Fortune of the Romans. . . . about B.c. 490.” And then Waddell has a remarkable excursion 
into Vedic etymology :—her proper name is now disclosed by the Vedic hymns of the Eastern 
branch of the Aryan Barats to have been Bhirati, meaning ‘ belonging to the Bharats.’ She 
is also called therein Brihad the divine (Brihad-diva)? : and she seems to be identical with 
Prit-vi or Mother Earth. Her special abode was on the Saras-vati River, which I [Waddell] ° 
find was the modern ‘ Sarus River’ in Cilicia which entered the sea at Tarsus, the Tar; of its 
own coins. . . . In these Vedic hymns all the attributes of Britannia are accounted for 
’ . . She is hailed as the First-made mother in a hymn to her son N apat the Son of the 
Waters . . . . (thus disclosing the remote Aryan origin of the name and personality of 
the old Sea-god, Neptune and his horses and accounting for Neptune’s trident in his hand),” 
and so on at length to much similar purpose. I cannot follow Waddell here. There is no 
word or name brihad, thet of brihat becoming d when combined with diva by a well-known 
grammatical rule in Sanskrit, and neither by that nor brthad-diva are proper names. If Bharati 
is called brihad-divd it merely denotes that she was held to be “ heavenly, celestial.” There 
is also, so far as I understand, no Sanskrit term Pritvi meaning the Earth, the terms being 
Prithivi, Prithvi, Prathivr, Prithvi » which all have the root sense of ‘ breadth,’ and are not at 
all the same thing as Pritvi. And why go to Cilicia for the original of Sarasvati ? Unless, 
of course, we agree with Waddell that the ancient Sanskrit works, the Vedas, the Epics, 
the Purdnas, do not refer to India at all historically. And these are not all the difficulties 
here. | 

Waddell, however, goes even further in his etymological exoursions by deriving the 
name “ Fortuna, by which the Romans called this Barat tutelary goddess,’’8 from Barati, 
through her name was apparently really Bharati, or Fort-una, “‘Una .... derived from 
the Hitto-Sumerian ana, one. So Fortuna is a title of ‘ one of the Barats ” (or Fortune).” 

He next goes to “‘ the records of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, both of which lands 
are now disclosed in these pages to have derived their civilisation from the Aryan Phoenicians,” 
who must thus have been ancient indeed. In ancient Egypt he finds “ Biirthy, goddess 
of the Water, whose name and functions are thus seen to be precisely those of the Aryan 
tutelary Barat (or Britannia). Here he gives an Egyptian figure similar to that on the 
Britannia coins as “ Brit-annia tutelary of the Phoenicians in ancient Egypt as Bairthya,” 
who is “‘the Lady Protector of Zapuna”’ or of the “ Sailings of the Panags,” j:e., of the 
Pheenicians. Waddell’s own reading of the hieroglyphs is “ Zapunaq.” . 

We are next launched into Greek etymology. ‘‘ Besides being the original of Britannia, 
the Phoenician tutelary Barati or Brihad the divine, is now seen to be presumably the Brito- 
Martis, tutelary goddess of Crete . - + + Civilised by the Phoenicians, who are now disclosed 
as the authors of the so-called Minoan civilisation there. This goddess, Brito-Martis, was 
78 Phoenician goddess.” She wag identified with Diana, “‘ like the tutelary goddess Parthanos.” 
| Here’ remarks Waddell : ‘ Parthenos, as a title for Diana or Athene appears to have been 

coined by the Greeks from that of Baratt.’® And then he says :—‘‘ the British bearing of 
this identity of Barati and Brito-Martis with Diana is . . . . that the first king of the 

7 Brihat (vrthat) ig an adjectival ®xpression in Sanskrit meaning great, wide, lofty, expansive. 
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Britons had Diana (who bore also the title of Perathen or Britannia) as his tutelary.”? Brito. 
Martis is the origin of the provincial expression ‘O my eye and Betty Martin’ arising out 
of “the dog-Latin form in the Romish Church liturgies ‘ Q Mihi Brito-Martis’,” This leads 
to a delicious observation :—" if the first part of the sentence does not actually preserve an 
invocation to her under her old title of Mahi, or the great Earth-Mother, the Maia of the 
Greeks and Romans and the goddess May of the British May-pole spring festival.’’10 
| Briton, Britain, British. 

Here we have some truly wonderful philology. Briton, Britain and British are all 
* derived from this early Phoenician Barat title,” for “the original form of the name Brit-on 
is now disclosed to have been Bharat-ana or Brihad-ana, as the affix ang is the Hitto- 
Sumerian for ‘ one.’”’ So the English ‘ one,’ the Scottish ‘ane,’ the Greek and Roman ‘an 
ene,’ Latin una, Greek oin-os, Gothic einn, ains, Swedish en, Sanskrit anu (an atom) are all 
of Hitto-Sumerian origin. Similarly Brit-ain, “the Land of the Brit, presumes an original 
Barat-una (or Brihat-ana) . . . . like Rajput-ana, Gond-wansa in India.” 

The above quotations show sufficiently Waddell’s philological method, and we now pass 
on to the title Gy-iolownie or Gi-oln, which is important as it “ discloses the identity of the 
traditional Part-olon, king of the Scots.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
THIRD Sasson (1924), Mapras. - 

‘Tue All-India Oriental Conference held its third session at the Senate House, Madras 
on the 22nd of December and on the two following days. Thesuccess of this session of the 
Conference was largely due to the untiring zeal of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, University 
Professor of History and Archeology, who was the Secretary, and the hearty co-operation of 
a strong and influential Committee, formed in May last to make the necessary arrangements. 

At 11-30 a.m., on Monday the 22nd of December the spacious hall of the Senate House was 
full to overflowing with scholars and several distinguished savanis from all parts of India. 
The company included a few ladies. The proceedings began in true Oriental fashion with 
Indian music, and Vedic, Tamil and Arabic chants. | | 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, the Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University, welcomed the members on behalf not only of the University, but also 
of the people of Madras. In his speech he pointed out that it was but proper that one of the 
earliest meetings of the Conference should be held in Madras, the centre of Dravidian culture, 

one of the most potent elements in the Hindu culture ofto-day. He deplored the untimely 
death of Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee, whotook a very keen interest in the Conference and was to 
have presided over its deliberations. Hereferred to the value of such ® conference of 
scholars, engaged in different branches of study. Theinterchange of thought, the comparison 
of experience, and the contact of mind with mind have more lasting influences than papers, 
however learned andscholarly. The most effective influences are the spoken word and personal 
intercourse. He was gratified to notc that the sympathetic study of the past was notunaecom- 
panied in the Indian Renaissance by the study of the languages of the present-day, unlike the 
European Renaissance, which in its enthusiasm for the classics ignored the modern languages. 
His concluding suggestion was that the whole country should be divided on linguistic 
basis, and that each division should work out the details of its own languages and dialects, 
and he hoped that the Madras Conference might institute a linguistic society of India With 
this end in view. 

In opening the proceedings, His Excellency Viscount Goschen, Governor of Madras 

_ 8nd Chancellor of the University, made a scholarly speech befitting the occasion. His 
Excellency who described himself as ‘an enthusiastic amateur ” in the field of research 


1¢ All po doubt connected with the Maya of the Buddhist and the old Sanskrit philosophies | 
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which is the object of the Conference, surveyed rapidly all the important contributions 
to our knowledge of the history of civilisation. His Excellency emphasized the need, in 
these days of hurry and bustle, “to turn from the present day world, and in ‘imagination to 
throw our minds back to a world of generations long ago, and to cogitate on ancient Writi 
and ancient inscriptions, ancient architecture and ancient schools of thought ” and referred to 
the connection of India with other countries in the past and to the ample scope Offered for 
research. His Excellency pointed out how the recent excavations of Mohenjo Daro haye 
opened.a new vista, and referred to the great namesin historical and archeological researche, In 
conclusion, His Excellency said, “one could roam at length down these fascinating bypaths, 
each leading on into another and affording glimpses of romantic and historical ‘views which 
urge one on; but you areall far better acquainted than I am with the journey and I must ask 
your indulgence for having as an amateur, thoughmay I say, an enthusiastic amateur, 
attached myself to so distinguished a band of travellers. May the result of your labours be 
an addition to that sum of knowledge, to which your distinguished predecessors to whom — 
I have alluded to-day so greatly contributed.’’ 


Then Sir P. §. Sivaswami Aiyar proposed Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University, to the chair with Shamsu‘l-Ulema Dr. Modi seconding, 
The learned Doctor took the chair amidst applause and delivered his ad re:s and made 
many practical suggestions. He deplored the fact that Oriental research has not received 
the attention it deservedin thiscountry and emphasised the need tora central organisation, 
a little public sympathy, and University patriotism. For the proper interpretation of Indie’s 
past history, wein India have certain facilities, which foreign Indologists with the best of 
motives and the greatest sympathy have not. It is not true that Indians, by nature, lack 
critical faculty, as is sometimes urged. The President alluded to various examples of high 
critical acumen exhibited by the great Indian thinkers, like Patatijali of old and the modem 
Vaiyakaranikas and Naiyéyikas. He urged “it is high time that our universities and 


institutes shook themselves free fromthe notion that they could not earryon Oriental 
research,”? — : | 





Turning to the question of Manuscripts he said it was criminal to neglect them any longer. 

The ancient history of our land, political, religious, and military, has to be reconstructed on 
more logical lines than hitherto by a judicious use of Manuscripts, many of which are 
crumbling to pieces and are being lost every day, never to be recovered again. Incalculable 
good would result to Oriental scholarshi p, if only the various provincial governments could 
make up. their minds to spend the paltry sum of a lakhof rupees among them. He emphasized 
not only the need for acquiring Manuscripts by purchase or by transcription, but also the need. 
for their preservation. Mere cataloguing, good in its own way, does not go far. Whatis ~ 
true of Sanskrit literature, in this direction, is true of Arabic, Persian and Vernacular litera: 
ture. The scope for research is unlimited, as the President pointed out. “The exploration of 
the single site of Pataliputra has shown what treagure may come to light by such exploration, 
and the sites of most of our ancient capitals have still to be investigated. Has not the mere. _ 
digging ofasitein Sindh provided information, which bids fair to revolutionize all: modern = 
conceptions regarding the antiquity of Indian civilization. Then again, metegrology hasnet — 
over been attempted, and astronomy has been barely touched. Similarly, medicine, and che- 

| mistry have been worked just enough.to become inviting subjects of research. In law very 
‘Tittle has been done. Dramaturgy and poetics in general have just begun to be studied. In | 
philosophy much has been done. But very much more remains. In Nydya-V aisedika and 
in Pérva Mi mdmea all that we have done has been pure spade work; in the domain 
of the Kashmirian Saiva Philosophy, even spade work has not been done on the inter-relations 
of the several philosophical systems: there are many inviting problems still unsolved. In fact, 
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the field is so vast that one feels staggered when one finds the handful of men that there are 
who could do the work. ” 





Next he took up the question of the publication of manuscripts, and paid a glowing tribute 
to the Bibliotheca Indica, Trivandrum, Baroda, Kashmir, Vanivilasa and Chaukhamba 
series for their admirable work. In this connection he referred to the need for greater 
co-ordination and more advertisement. 


In laying stress on the need for research and modern methods of style, the learned Presi- 
dent himself, versed in the old learning, did not forget the value of the old type of scholars. 
“ Tf outsiders,” said he, “ look upon this country with deep respect, itis by virtue of our Sgstris 
and Maulvis. Let us cherish them in their purity.’”” He denounced the introduction of 
examinations for Pandits and Maulvis, and pointed out how in this country examinations, 
instead of being slaves, have arrogated to themselves the position of masters. The passing of 
examinations has. become a parama-purushartha. Under this system, according to which 
no depth of scholarship is necessary to pass an examination, the scholarship for which the 
Pandits of Benares were famous has almost disappeared. In the indigenous system a man 
continued his studies as long as he found any one able to teachhim. There was no examination 
to put an end to one’s studies. ‘‘ No modern scholar can claim to have that knowledge of his 
subject, which these Pandits had, and that was due to thorough specialization. Pandits 
sometimes worked at a single sentence of an important text for hours together. He appealed 
to those in power not to try to modernise the Pandit or the Maulvi. These latter may not 
possess the wide outlook of the modern scholar, but they more than compensated for that by 
their depth of learning. 


The Mahamahopadhyaya then dwelt at some length on the need for a revision 
of the canons of research in fixing the dates of men and events in the interpretation of ancient 
documents and texts, and the need for unbiassed study of our old texts. ‘‘ From the oldest 
Bhashyakaras up to our own day, we find that a writer before he takes up a text for study 
or annotation has made up his mind as to what the text contains; and it is only after this 
that he begins to study it.” This, though pardonable in older writers, who were avowed 
propagandists like the great Sankardcharya, cannot be tolerated in the present generation 
of writers, who set themselves up as unbiassed researchers after truth. “The Brahma-stiras, 
in fact all the more important philosophical séiras, have still got to be studied in this spirit.” 
He exhorted those present to develop a passion for veracity. 


. Lastly, the learned President disillusioned the audience in regard to the impression 
abroad that this Conference is intended for only antiquated fossils who spend their time in 
lifeless, dry and dull subjects, which have and should have no interest for the modern Indian. 
“Tt is equally our aim to endeavour to promote and encourage higher work in the modern 
languages of India. The classical languages must inevitably. be for the learned few ; the 
people at large can be raised and elevated,.and can feel the live inBuence of Hteratare and 
learning only through the vernaculars. The history of these (vérnacular) iiterabares has to be 
written, and the origin and development of these languages have yet to be traced.” : — 
_ His Excellency the Governor and the President‘of the Conference were then garlanded 
by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. The Rev. Dr. Macphail proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to His Excellency for opening the Conference, and for delivering his scholarly address. The 
opening session terminated with a group photograph. | 

The delegates were invited in the afternoon to a Vidwat Parishad at the Sanskrit College, 
Mylapore. The orthodox recital of texts and disputations in the styles of the Gérukule days 
of yore were conducted in the Sdstras, His Highness the Ex-Réja of Cochin, a Sanskrit echolar : 
of Teputation, and a student of Tarka; presiding. The proceedings were conducted ied 
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in Sanskrit, which is often supposed mistakenly to be altogether a dead language. This 
over, the members and delegates were entertained by Mr. Alladi Krishnasami Aiyay, member 
of the College Committee. 

This was followed by a lantern lecture by Dr. K. N. Sitaraman on Indian Architecture. 

The 2nd day. The Reading of Papers.—The number of papers submitted to the Con- 
ference was very nearly 200. It was, therefore, resolved to divide the Cunference into 
three sections; Language, Literature and Philosophy going into one section, and History, 
Gsography, and Anthropology into another, while Dravidian and other Languages con- 
stituted a third. These were presided over respectively by Dr. Jha, Dr. R. a Majumdar 
of Dacca, and Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. For the Uruda group of papers Principal 
Muhammad Shafi of Lahore presided. The first section had as many as 75 papers to deal 
with, the second about 60, and the third about 35. The cutting of the time allowed foy 
discussion, and the enforcing of the time limit, alone rendered it possible to get through go 
large a number. The subjects were varied, and the amount of information brought 
to bear on them was really amazing. On the second day there were two Sessions, durin 
which a large number of these papers were read. In the evening, the Andhra Sahitya Parishad 
were at home to the delegates, and exhibited various manus cripts. There was a distribu- 
tion of shawls with gold borders to the learned Pandits and Maulvis, specially invited to 
the Conference. This was closely followed by the Presidency College Sanskrit Association’s 
# performance of the Mricchakatika (the Little Clay Cart). The performance was 
a splendid exhibition of literary and histrionic talent by the students, and was much 
appreciated. | | 


3rd day—On the third day there was a Literary Session from 8 to 11 A.M. 


The business Meeting was held between 1-30 and 2-30 P.M., when the report of the 
Calcutta Session was presented by the Honorary. Secretary and adopted. An All-India 
Committee was appointed to draft a constitution. To this Committee was referred the ques- 
tion of a Journal for the Conference, and other kindred questions. The invitation of the 
Allahabad University to the Conference to hold its next session there, was also accepted. 

The President was then thanked and garlanded, and was presented with a gold 
shawl. Mr. V. P. Vaidya proposed thanks to all those who rendered this session 9 success. 


Later there was an exhibition of Hindu Music in various forms, vocal and instrumental. 
This consisted of a long, varied, and interesting programme. 

The success of this session of the Conference was largely due to Dr. S. Krishnaswemni 
Aiyangar, theSecretary, and Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, the Joint Secretary, both of whom spared 


“no pains to arrange every detail and to look after the delegates from the various parts of 
India. - a — es | | 
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THE TATTVA PRAKASA. 
(Of King Sri Bhojadeva.) 
TRANSLATED B¥ THD Rav. E. P. JANVIER, M.A., Fareneana, 
wirn a4 Fornworp sy Da. J. N. FARQUHAR, 
Foreword. | 

Tan early history of the great Saiva sects is far from clear. The two chapters in the 

Sarvadaréanasangraha, called respectively Nakuliga Pdéupata and Saiva Daréana, give us 
sketches of the teaching of two contrasted schools. 
In the later books belonging to the type of the Saiva Daréana there are statements to the 
effect that the former type was revealed by Rudra, the latter by Siva: (see Bhandarkar, 
Vaishnaviem, Saivism, etc., 126-7.; 16) and it is quite clear that the two groups of sects 
differ largely from each other both in teaching and practice. In my Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India, I have ventured to distinguish the groups as Pasupaia Saivas and igamic 
Sivas, because the teaching of the latter group rests finally on the Agamas, while the former 
goes back, as Madhava shews us, at least to the time of the formation of the Lakuliga Paésupata 
sect, which appeared long before the 4gamas were written. | 

In Madhava’s essay, Saiva Daréane, a good many of the ancient books are mentioned, 
especially the following Agamas, Mrigendra, Paushkara, Karana, Kdlotiara, Kirana and 
Saurabheya, and two works of which I know nothing, the Bahudatvatya and the Tativa Sangraha. 
Several ancient scholars are also mentioned, the Siddha Guru, Aghora Siva Acharya, Rama 
Kantha, Soma Sambhu and Narayana Kantha ; but they also seem to be otherwise unknown. 
But there are three quotations from a treatise called Tativa Prakasa and one from Bhojarajé ; 
and it now turns out that Bhojaraja, king of Malw&, who reigned at Dhara, 1018—1060 a.D., 
is the author of the Lativa Prakdga.' The text has been found, and is published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ; and all four quotations occur in it, I. 6, 7, 13, 17, and also 
fifth passage which is referred to, I. 8-10. 

It is clear that several sects come under the general category of Agamic Saivas, notably 
the Vira Saivas and the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta. Cowell and Gough, in their translation of the 
Sarvadaréanasangraha, take it for granted that the system described as the Saiva Daréana 
is identical with the system of the Tamil Saiva school; but whether the system is identical 
or not, it is clear there were two distinct groups, one scattered all over India whose literature 
was in Sanskrit, the other found only in the South, its literature all in Tamil. Tt also seems 
probable that the earliest books of the Sanskrit literature were written several centuries befare 
the earliest books of the Tamil dogmatic began to appear. 

I should therefore be inclined to conjecture that the earliest books of the Saiva Darsana 
were written by the Siddha Guru and other leaders at early dates, say between 500 and 1000 
A.D., and that the Vativa-prakdéa, written probably between 1030 and 1050 a.D., proved 
one of the simplest and clearest manuals of the sect, so that it was well fitted for quotation in | 
a brief essay such as Madhava’s is ; and that the later books, including Srikantha SivAchérya's 
Bhashya, which are discussed by Bhandarkar, are the continustion of the same movement. 
It is probable that the people who professed the system were mainly Sm4rtas : that is clearly 
true of Bhojadeva ; and the few families which, tomy knowledge, still profess the BY stem in 
the South are Smartas resident in the Tanjore and Tinnevelly districts. It is possible that 
careful inquiry might discover others in North India who still cherish the old literature. 

The Tamil Saiva Siddh4nta rests primarily on the Tamil hymns of the great early singers, 
and the sect is a popular one, with many adherents among the common people all oe the 
South. It is probable that the Tamil dogmatic was produced partly under the stimulus 
of the Sanskrit hooks. ‘Yet it is also probable that the two systems differ in e number of 
details : the Vedantic standpoint of the Sanskrit system is certainly Visish{Advaite, while the 
Tamil Saiva standpoint is called Sivadvaita;; = ! 
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The Tattva Prakdsa has been translated into English by the Rev. E. P. Janvier, M. A, 
of Fatehgarh, and is here published in the hope that it may help in the study of the teaching 
and the history of both schools.—J.N.F. 


Chapter I. 


1. May He, whose essence is intellect, the one, the eternal, the pervasive, the ever-risen, 
the Lord, the tranquil, the world’s primal cause, the all-favouring,—may He be supreme ! 

2. The glory of Siva, which neither rises nor sets, nor is destroyed, gives final 
and which is by nature both knower and doer,— may that glory be supreme ! 

3. To her, by whom this Siva is energized to give experience and release to his circle 
of animate beings,—to her, the one who is, in essence, thought, the first, with all my soul ] 
make obeisence. 

4. For the sake of benefiting the world, we have, with a heart full of pity, succinctly 
composed this “ Illumination of the Principles.” 7 

5. Inthe Saivagamas the most important thing is the series of three, namely the Master, 
the animate being, and the fetter, i.¢., pati, pagu, pasa. In this series the Master is called 
Siva, Animate Beings atoms, the Fetter the five objects. 

6. Those whose souls are freed are themselves Sivas, but they are freed by His favour. 


He, it should be borne in rind, is the eternally freed, the one, having a body consisting of the 
five mantras. 


releage, 


7. The following five-fold action is predicated of the ever-risen one : creation, preserva. 
tion, destruction, embodiment, and. likewise the work of grace. 

8. Souls are to be known as of three kinds: molecules of discernment, molecules of 
destruction, and whole molecules. Of these the first are under the influence of corruption, 
and the second under that of corruption and action. 

9. The whole molecules are under the influence of corruption, matter and action. Of 
these the first is of two kinds: first, those whose impurity is destroyed, and, second, those 
whose impurity is not destroyed. | 

10. Showing favour to the first eight, Siva gives to them the rank of Lords of Knowledge. 
The others he makes Mantras. These are said to be seventy million. 

1], 12, 13. Among the molecules of destruction, whose corruption and action are done 
away, showing favour to some, the Highest grants them the rank of King of the Worlds. 
Others he, of his own will, makes Lords of the Mantras. Of these there are one hundred 
and eighteen. At the time of the opening of the day the whole mole cules exist as a residuum 
because of their connection with art and the rest. These others, being united by the force of 
previous action to the eight-doored bodies, enter all wombs. The eight-doored consists of 
the internal organ and the instruments of the action of intellect. 

14. Hight of these are called “ Mandalins,” and an equal number are Krodh, etc., Vires 
and Srikantha and the hundred Rudras. These together are one hundred and eighteen. 

15. In order by an act of power to deliver those whose corruption is matured, He, 


assuming the form of a teacher, unites them by initiation to the highest principle. 


— :16. All the souls that are bound He appoints to the experience of sense-objects, accord- 
ing to their previous actions. This is the | 


28 reason that they are called “‘ beasts.” 
 aets = | asthe fetters of the soul are of four kinds : the first two are called “ corruption ” and 
es Fis ~ oe two arise from the material and obscuring energy of Siva. 
ee ee is to be regarded ag Single, but showing many powers ; and, as the husk 
Tice, or the stain of th De Ed nawle 
- and action of souls eu Of the copper covers the gold, so corruption covers the knowledge 
om OF Substance; is the root of the universe, knd it is eternal; °° - : 
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20. Because it is favourable to the fetters, the Soul-obscuring power of the Creator is 
called a fetter. Thus the fetters are four-fold. 

Chapter II. 

1. In all the books, from first to last, they call the five pure principles the Siva principle. 
There is always energy in the Siva principle, and in the principle called the “ Science of God.” 

2. In order that the soul may be cognizant and efficient, there arise from matter five 
principles,—time and destiny, and likewise art, and science and passion. 

3. From matter arise, one from another, the unmanifest, the quality principle, intellect, 
egoism, mind, the organs of intellect, and action, their objects, also, and the physical elements. 

4. Primarily for the experience of the soul there arise the twenty. There are, also, the 
three, between which and the qualities of matter there is fundamentally no difference, 

5. The teachers describe the Siva principle as pervasive, single, eternal, the cause of the 
whole universe, characterized by knowledge and activity. 

6. Itis in reliance on this that desire and all the other energies perform their individual] 
functions. Hence they call this the “ all-favouring ” one. 

7. The first slightest movement of this one, who desired to create for the benefit of the 
intelligent and unintelligent, that is called the Power principle, and is not distinguished from 
himself. 

8. The outreach that exists in the absence of increase or decrease, in the powers of 
knowledge and action,—that the enlightened call the “ Sad4éiva ” Principle. 

9. When the energy called knowledge is in abeyance, and action is in the ascendant, 
that is called the “‘ tévara, ” Principle. It is always the performer of the functions of all. 

10. Where the functioning power is in abeyance, and the one called knowledge obtains 
the ascendancy, the principle is called “ Science.” It is enlightening because of being in the 
form of knowledge. 

Il. The whole molecules, tone and syllable, are said to be ever dependent on the Sadf- 
siva principle ; again, the lords of the sciences on the Lord, and the mantras and sciences on 
Science, 7 
12. There is in this world really no series of all these five, because of the absence of time ; 
but for practical purposes, an arrangement of them has indeed been made in the text-book... 

13. There is in reality one principle, called Siva, sketched as having a hundred various 
Powers. Because of the difference in operation of the powers, these differences have been 
- Setin order as belonging to it. 

14. For the sake of favouring the intelligent and unintelligent, the Lord, assuming 
these forms, performs an act of kindness to the intelligent beings whose powers are held in 
check by beginningless corruption. 

15. To the atoms the all-favouring Siva grants experience and liberation in their own 
functions, and to the brutish breed, strength to perform its proper task. OO 

_16. This surely is an act of grace for the intelligent, that liberation should have the form 
of Siva—tikeness. He, because of the beginninglessness of action, does not reach perfection 
without experience in this world. ee oe ee 

17. Hence, in order to provide for his gaining experience, the Creator oreates the body, 
the instrumenta and the universe. For there is no result without an actor, nor yet without 


material and instrumental causes. 





: : . Chapter II. a : 
1. The energies are known to be his instruments, matter his material. The latter is 
described as subtle, single, eternal, pervasive, without beginning or end, kindly . 
2% Cominon to all beings ; this is the cause, also, of all worlds, for it is involved in the 
actions of every person 3 by its own nature it is productive of infatuation. 
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3. Having consideration for actions, Siva, by his own po wers, causes change in matter, 
and to every soul gives bodies and their instruments to have experience withal. 

4. Matter, being possessed of various powers, creates in the beginning the time Principle 
only, binding the world into the forms of past, present and future : hence it is time. 

5. Destiny is in the form of destining force ; it, also, arises next from matter. Because 
it destines everything, therefore it is called destiny. _ 

6. Afterwards art arises from matter. Gathering the corruption of the souls, it reveals 
active power ; hence in this world it is called “ art.’’ 

7. With the help of time and destiny, matter is constantly doing its work of creation on 
everything, from the smallest particle to the earth. 

8. For the purpose of revealing sense-objects to the soul, whose active power has been 
awakened, this art brings forth the science principle, which is in the form of light. 

9. This, by its own action, breaking through the obstruction to the power called know. 
ledge, reveals the mass of sense-objects. It is in this world the highest instrument of the self, 

10. When intelligence becomes capable of being experienced by the soul, and has the 
form of pleasure, etc., then science becomes the instrument. But intelligence is the 
instrurnent in the perception of sense-objects. 

11. Passion is enthralment ‘without distinction between the objects of sense. It is the 
ordinary cause of the attachment of the soul, and is different from the characteristics of 
intellect. 

12, Bound by these principles, when the animate being reaches the state of having 
conscious experience, then it is called “ soul’ and is given a place among the principles. 

: Chapter IV. . 

1. For the experience, assuredly, of this very soul, the unrevealed is born of this matter. 
This unrevealed is undefined because of its unmanifested qualities. 

2. From the unrevealed springs the quality principle, too, in the form of enlightenment, 
operation and restraint, called “sattva, Tajas, tamas ’ and producing pleasure, pain and 
infatuation. | | | 

3. From the three elements arises intellect. It is said, also, to have the characteristic 
of distinguishing between sense-objects. This, too, is of three kinds by quality in accordance 
with actions of previous births. 

4. Egoiam is three-fold, being in the form of life, action and pride of power. By union 
with it an existant serise-object comes into experience. | 

5. Egoism is, further, divided three-fold according to the difference between the qualities 
“sattva, rajas and tamas ; ” and itis called by the names ‘‘ modifying, passionate, elemental.” 

_ 6. From the passionate arises mind, from the modifying arise the senses, and from the 
elemental the regions. This is the order of their emanation from that. 
7. Mind is in the form of desire, and its business is consideration ; the instruments of 
_ the intellect are the ear, skin, eye, tongue and nose, © 

8. The percepts of these are sound, touch, form, taste and smell. These are, respectively, 
their sense-objects, even five of five. Dg | | % 

9. The perception of sound, ete., respectively, is said to be the function of these. The 
Voie, hands, feet, and the organs of excretion are the organs of action. ° ~ 

10. Speaking, grasping, walking, excretion and satisfaction, are the action of thesc. 

The ear soalcep is three-fold and is called egoism, intellect and mind. _ sf 
mer ye Pipe ee ERop sesh dae organs of intellect and organs of action, they, 
are the five physical ce ir regions, they are ether, air, five, water, earth : these 


12. "The subtle forms of sound, etc., are called thei i | ohysical 
. og ae TOES Of sound, etc., £ their regions. The five physical elements 
base itom thete five by the addition of one quality after another, ” | 
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13. Giving space, blowing, cooking, collecting and bearing, are described as the respective 
functions of the physical elements, ether, etc. 


Chapter V. 


1. That which is the ten-fold activity is performed when undertaken by the instru- 
mental causes. The instrumental causes, because of their innate weakness, act in dependence 
upon result. ; 

2. The first five belong to one class, because they are of the form of thought ; but the 
remaining seven, beginning with matter, are said in the Saiva to be of two kinds. 

38. In.this world the connection of all, from the unrevealed on, is with the qualities, 
because of their being in the form of pleasure, pain and infatuation. There is this peculiarity 
in the last ten. 

4. Despite a similarity in quality between sound, etc., and the unrevealed, because 
they are not equivalent, the one to the other, a separate class is to be recognized here. Also, 
there is a special caso of some throvgh the connection caused by the latency of the effect in 
the cause. . | 

5. The standing of all the principles has been related in order of creation. In the end, 
when the process is reversed, they sink back into matter. 

6. Apart from matter every pure species sinks back into energy ; and this stands at one 
with Siva the soul of all. 

7. Matter, Soul, Siva,—this triad survives at the destruction of the world. Aga, 
this becomes active, as before, in creation. 

_ 8. Through mercy to all the wearied creatures in the world, the Lord causes the destruc- 
tion of the universe, that these very beings may have rest. 


Chapter VI. 


1. Through pity for the animate beings, the highest Lord grants yet again, creation to 
those tormented by the fact that their action is not matured. Thus he matures the action 
of the embodied. 7 

2. Having granted maturity of action through experience, and so, having performed 
the initiatory ceremonies, the one fount of mercy, the ever-gracious Siva, by an act of power, 
releases all animate beings. | _ 

3. That among all existences causing experience, which remains to the end of the age, 
is called a principle. Hence a body, a jar, or the like, is not a principle. 

4. The source of each principle and its primary and secondary causes, also the arrange- 
ment of all the principles, have been related. | : . : 

5. Moreover, the principle of principles, on which this whole universe rests, has been 
told easily. The glorious King Bhojadeva has arranged ‘“‘ The Iiumination of the principles.” 

7 A few Notes on Tativa Prakais& | _ 


I, 8. The originals of ‘‘ molecules of discernment,” ‘ molecules of destruction,” and — 
“whole molecules ” are, respectively,—vijidnakald, pralayakald and sakald. It is a question | 
in my mind whether it is better toretain the Sanskrit terminology even in the translation, 
explaining it in the notes, or to translate this terminology as nearly as possible. : 

| I, 9. “™ The first,’’ viz., molecules of discernment. | 

I, 11, 12, 13. The translation of these verses is very difficult, owing to the fact that, as 
they stand in the Sanskrit they mean next to nothing. Bya manipulation of the verses, 
which is indicated in the notes, the translation given here is educed. Is it better to try to 
make sense from the verses. as they stand, or to commingle them as the notes indicate, 
fitting parts of different verses into each other, so as to make the perhans better cense of the 
present translation.? © | : 
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I, 16. “Beasts ”’—This word I have consistently translated by the term “ animate 
being,” as in I, 5, but here I have departed from that translation because the context Beemed- 


to demand it. 


Il, 1. ‘‘Science of God ’—The original is [svaravidyd. Should it be translated 2 
II, 4. “The twenty ” have been named in the immediately preceding verses, “The 


three” are those of I, 5. 


Il, 8. Saddsiv—Should this term be translated ? 


If so, how ? 


Il, 9. iévara—Of course, this can be translated “lord” or “ lordly’; but the 
question is whether it would make the matter clearer to do so. What policy should one 


pursue in such matters ? 


II, 10. ‘“‘Science’”*—Vidya. The same question here. 


TI, 15. 
Il, 16. “He ’’—vwiz., the intelligent. 


* Brutish breed ’”—viz., the fetters. 


III, 6. There is a play here in the original on kald and kaluyitva. It seems almost 
impossible to reproduce this in translation, though it is important to do so. 

VI, 5. “The Dlumination of the Principles ’’—This is the way I have translated Tattvg 
Prakdsa. Would it be acceptable as the title of the whole, in place of the Sanskrit name ? 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


Toy Home or aN Bastern Coan: A Study of 
the Palaungs of the Shan States. By Mrs. Lzesurz 
Mring. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1924. 


We have in this volume another of the excellent 
books that Mrs. Milne gives us from time to time. 
In this case the tribes inhabiting part of British 
Burma, with which she deals, are brought before us 
in a manner that leaves little to be desired. Mrs. 
Milne is indeed an experienced and honest observer 
of human beings, and anthropologists have reason 
to be once more grateful for her energy, courage and 
capacity for telling her story. 

She starts in her characteristic way by saying 
that ‘‘this book is concerned for the most part 
with the Katur [Samlong] tribe of the Palaungs, 
living in or near Namhsan, the capital of Tawngpeng 
[Taungbeing], which is nominally a Shan State, 
but is governed by a Palaung Chief and inhabited 
almost entirely by Palaungs.”” Mrs. Milne chose 
her place of observation well, and she next tells 
us how she came to know a people seldom seen 
outside their own States, and ‘what is far more 
important, in detail how she learnt a language of 
_ which she knew nothing at all from a people who 
in their tum knew nothing of any language but 
their own. I know what this means, as many 
years ago I set to work to learn the language of 
savages in the same circumstances, I found that 
the savage was quite as bent on learning my 

language as I was on learning his, and entirely 
unable to explain his little peculiarities of grammar, 
which by the way included grammatical changes at 
the’ beginning of his words—African fashion—s 
habit that. caused much thought and delay in 
ascertaining why apparently: different words were 
invariably used for the same object each time he 


was questioned. Mrs. Milne in her entertaining 
way tells us how she learnt Palaung, and I would 
advise all searchers into the speech of wild tribes 
and the like to study her remarks seriously. 
She found willing, even devoted, helpers, largely 
I take it, though she never hints it, owing to her 
own personality—brave, kindly, energetic, humour | 
ous, sympathetic. She also gives us a bright and 
informing narrative of the journey into the wild 
hills occupied by the Palaungs, and though her 
narrative is always lively, it is quite easy to see that 
her journeys could only have been accomplished 
by @ woman prepared to face all difficulties with 
an intrepid heart. 

Passing on to the main contents of the book, 
it will be found to be most systematically put 
together, so as to tell the whole story point by pomt. 
Beginning with History and a short excursion into 
Ethnology, we shall find that the Palaungs are & 
Mon-Khmer people fixed in a land chiefly occupied 
by Shans and dominated by them : only one State, 
that of Tawngpeng, being, as already said, under 
a Palaung chief, whose capital Nambhsan is, from 
an, illustration, a typical Far Eastern village on 
the top of one of the many hills in the Shan States. _ 

After this Mrs. Milne takes us through the 
Palaung’s life from birth o death, Beginning 
with the baby, she writes: ‘‘ The life of a Palaung, 
like that of a Shan, is hedged about with racial 
and family traditions, and much that I wrote m 
my book on the Shans [Shans af Home] apples | 
to the Palaungs, in so far as their early childhood 
is concerned, but there the resemblance . ends: - 
Every detail, and they are all valuable, is then | 
given of the baby’s life and upbringing, together 
with the superstitious practices in connection 
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therewith ; even the songs sung to it and its games j factures and make the m 
sre recorded. The naming custom by the week- | wants « almost entirely by pea separ a 
day seem to be typically Far-Eastern, it may be | and by trading.” In this they ae ee 
remarked in passing, and it is also pleasant to see | people, the Nicobarese, who live on the cocoanut 
that “a little child has a happy life in the villages | palm and its produce, which they sell. With this 
of the Palaung and Palé [@ clan of the Palaungs].”” | proviso, Mrs, Mlilne explains the Pelaung method 
“Little children between the ages of four and | of agriculture, such as it is. Under native, that 
nine or ten enjoy a good deal of freedom,” and | is Shan or Palaung rule, digputes were settled 
soon Jearn to make themselves useful. They | “when there was a lack of evidence, by ordeal, 
certainly live in beautiful situations, are carefully | in order that the assistance of Spirits might be 
taught the ways of life, sing many songs (recorded | obtained.” Trial by ordeal still takes place sub 
by Mrs. Milne), have counting-out games, indulge | rosé under British rule. It is not easy to break 
in a secret language and unfortunately learn too | down immemorial custom. Mrs. Milne, however, 
much about the Spirits. “‘The boys and girls | has not much to say on this important subject, 
and all unmarried folk of a Palaung village are | as she has never personally witnessed such a. trial, 
looked after, as to their conduct, by certain elderly *‘ Palaungs believe that nearly all the ills of life 
men and women,” the Pakk’edang, who are wealthy | sre the work of evil spirits.” In such circumstances 
and respectable, and appointed for the purpose to | their beliefs in charms and omens are obviously 
teach them manners and to watch over propriety | important, and Mrs. Milne goes into them at some 
of behaviour. Thereisa certain amountof initiation length. Speaking generally, their beliefs are 
to life by ordeal, all regulated. It will be seen that | those of the secondary Far Eastern peoples. Every 
it is not a bad thing to be born a Palaung child, | Palaung woman desires children, though the customs 
When boys have been tattooed and girls have | regarding child-birth give her @ bad time—a very 
passed the ordeal of the pruh, they cease to be | bad time, Child-birth, too, is an occasion when 
children and become young men and maidens, | primitive superstitions are allowed to mm 
and love-making begins. This is an elaborate | riot more or less. The same may be said of death. 
affair, much regulated and controlled by custom, | Mrs. Milne gives the death customs at large, and 
and magic is resorted to, to settle the right suitor | some of them are of great interest, 
to marry as the courtship proceeds. This sometime, The moder Palaung is a professed Buddhist, 
ends in illegitimate children, generally, however | but his Buddhism ia only skin deep, as, according 
legitimised by subsequent marriage. But the | to their own statement, it was introduced among 
Palaungs make good husbands and wives and | them by the Burmese king Bodawpay4, who came 
are faithful to each other. to the throne as late as 1781. Mrs. Milne explains 
As in Europe, so among the Palaungs, there are | *hat it is accordingly of the purer Southern type— 
favourite months for marriage, which takes place the Hinay a = ane eves: Bones eee cia 
usually between 16and25 or more, as regards the | ™ SOG) "Very HArereeenE PASO, se ay ailecia the 
ila tha wen, bes lider. The marri j _ | Palaungs. But the people are Animista at hears, 
girls, en being o marriage is gene . oe ; : ; 
rally an elopement under very strict’ regulations by | “%? they cake Ete morebippers, pod Bi tid: Shey 
custom, there being a t deal of make-believ feem to differ among. coven bea greatly, ak 
k rales : bvi i i t they are Far-Eastern in 
about it. It ends with a formal recognition by obviously os pea : 
the village elders and is really quite a proper decling. We nae oe ee wandering Beals 
proceeding, | | - the metempsychosis, and the reset of it, and on such 


a . points Mrs. Milne is most informing. Palamg 
When married, a man must have a house to live | eosmogony is indefinite, but the people “ attach 
in, and as the building of anew. house, just as in 


great significance to dreams” and their interpre- 
Burma generally, requires: great care and ‘prepara- | tation. Mrs. Milne winds up her text with the 
tion, there is much resort to Magic and “ wise men’”’ proverbs, riddles and folktales of this little known 
in all the proceedings frora the choice of a site. Pe | 


The Palaungs, however, show no great love for 
their houses, though they are very much attached 
to their villages, and Mrs. Milne has an interesting 
little chapter on Home Life. She has much more 
to say about the ‘Village Life, the village being 
always © in @& picturesque situation ‘‘on the top 
of a hill, on a ridge connecting two hills, or on e 
Spur of a hill,” Mrs. Milne explains how the people 
live in it, their habits, manners and customs, their 
festivities and. their fears, and on the whole there 
&Te worse places in the world than Palaung villages” 
for natives to live im. The people have no manu: [ 
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- has an Appendix showing differences: in 
-eustom, which is ofexceedimg value. For instance, 
-*elopement’ is not the form of marriage among 
all Palaung classes. With these remarks I part 
‘company with one of the best field books on ethno- 


logy it has been my fortune to come across. 
eo Yes R. C, TEsaPre. 


Tas Forxnore or Bomuay, By R. E. Esruo-. 
vEN, C.LE: Clarendon Press, Oxford, 19°4. 
; ‘This well-arranged book, which is likely to com- 


mand. wuch attention from writers on primitive 
py Be, ” 3 
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m, comprises information collected 
et i ee M. T. : ackson from schoolmasters 
Aaah hich was subsequently 
in Gujarat and the Konkan, whic ae 
published in the form of Notes under Mr. Entho- 
ven’s supervision, and also information on the same 
lines secured by the author himself from the 
Deccan and Karnatak, or Kanarese-speaking, dis- 
tricts of the Bombay Presidency. Mr. _Enthoven 
has thus made available to students of Folklore a 
large mass of authentic fact, which, so far as Bombay 
is concerned, has never previously been published, 
and which, when studied in conjunction with the late 
Dr. Crooke’s two volumes on the popular religion 
and folklore of Northern India, should oblige 
experts and scholars to pay more attention than they 
hitherto have to ancient Indian customs and 
superstitions. In his Introduction Mr. Enthoven 
refers more than once to Sir James Campbell’s 
valuable notes on “The Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom,’’ which originally appeared in this Journal, 
but rightly points out that spirit possession and 
spirit-scaring do not suffice, as Sir James Camphell 
was disposed to believe, to account for all the ideas 
and habits disclosed by the enquiry initiated by 


Mr. Jackson and carried to completion by himself,. 


and, in fact, that the origin of the beliefsand practices 
in vogue among the people of Western India must 
be sought in various directions, 


The author deals fullyin his first chapter withthe 
worship of the Sun and other natural objects. 
In reference to Sun-worship one may add that some 
people make use of a brass or copper device, Surya 
yanira, in the form of a square inscribed with the 
names of the regents of the eight quarters, sur- 
mounted by two concentric circles bearing the 
various titles of the Sun-god, the whole surmounted 
by the well-known device of the triangle within. a 
circle. The device is included in one of the plates 
In the original edition of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 
and specimens have occasionally been obtained of 
recent years by collectors of brass and copper 
images. I am glad to find that the author 
supports my contention that mriganka, an epithet 
of the Moon, signifies 
first volume of The Ocean of Story, edited by Mr. 
Penzer, mriganka is declared to mean “ hare- 
marked,” “‘ bacause Hindus see a, hare in the Moon ae 
and in reviewing that work for another journal, 
I pointed out that sasinka or sastdhara is the 
epithet used in this sense, while mriganka refers 
solely tq the alternative belief that there is an 
antelope in the Moon. The practices incumbent 


upon Hindus during an eclipse are universal through. 


out India, and students of Maratha history will 
remember that it wag during an eclipse on the 
night of November 22nd, 1751, that Buasy attacked 
tha Peshwa’s anny and won an easy victory, owing 
\o the fast thas the Marathas wore fully engaged 


in the Ceremonies described in Mr. Enthoven’s 


“‘deer-marked.” In the - 
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pages. The belief connected with the appearance 
of a comet is also illustrated historically by the 
popular view that Sivaji’s death wag Marked by 
the simultaneous appearance of g Comet and » 
lunar rainbow. : 


On page 92 it is stated that some People belieys 
in the existence upon mountain-tops of 9 Class 


of 
recluses, called Aghori-bavas, who devour human 
beings. The beliefis based upon solid fact. Though 


the Aghori sect has practically been Supressed, there 
are Cases on record for the years 1862, 1878, 1882, 
1884 and 1885, in which members of this Monstrous 
confraternity were convicted by British Magistrates 
of anthropophagy. Tod in his Travels in Western, 
India mentions Mt. Abu and the Girnar hills as 
being the headquarters of the sect. The recorda 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay contain 
all the information available about them in 1899, 
In his chapter on Spirit Possession and Scaring, 
in which he deals exhaustively with the Godlings, 
Mothers and Demons who form the real pantheon 
of the mass of the people, Mr. Enthoven gives an 
interesting table showing the caste of the priests 
who attend on these minor deities. The list by 
itself is almost sufficient to prove the aboriginal 
character of these local gods and goddesses, who, 
though in several cases they may have been 
adopted into Brahmanic Hinduism as manifesta. 
tions of the higher gods, have really nothing in 
common with Aryan ideas. Among the most 
valuable features of the author’s work is his dis. 
covery of survivals of a totemistic organization 
among the lower classes of the Presidency. The 
facts in respect of various social divisions have been 
given in the author’s Tribes and Castes of Bombay; 
and he confines himself, therefore, in the present 
work to enumerating some of the devaks and balis, 
which now represent the totem, and explaining the 
mode of worshipping them. 


In connexion with tho passionate feeling respecting 
the sanctity of the Cow, which is briefly dealt with 
on page 213, it would be interesting to know exactly 
when this feeling developed; for it seems clear 
from the known facts of history that this vehement 
belief did not exist to a marked degree at the date 
of Alexander’s invasion or under the rule of the 
Mauryas. Regarding the objection of high-class 
Hindus to touch or be touched by a dog, it is 
curious to reflect that the very last scene in the long 
panorama of the Mahabhérate is that of Yudish- 
thira climbing a mountain in company with his dog, 
and finally tranalated, with his dog, to Heaven. 
The sentiment underlying the hero’s insistence 
upon the entry into Heaven of his faithful howd, 
is apparently quite foreign to the ideas about the 
dog now possessed by the Hindu uppor-classes. In 
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the seventh chapter the author deals with the evil 
eye, magic and witchcraft, and mentions various 
methods adopted for counteracting the influence 
of witches. No mention, however, is made of the 
most potent method of all, viz., witch-murder. 
Perhaps in this respect the Bombay Presidency 
ig more advanced than Behar and Orissa, where in 
1920 the people murdered eleven supposed witches. 
A similar comment may be made on the subject 
of the cure of barrenness, which is included in the 
tenth chapter on women’s rites. The murder of 
children, especially male children, followed by 
a bath in the blood of the murdered child, is well 
known in other parts of India as a remedy for 
sterility. Three cases from the Panjab and United 
Provinces, which occurred at the close of last 
century, have been recorded in this Journal. Three 
more cases occurred in the Panjab as recently as 
1921. The absence of all reference to thia type of 
ritus! murder perhaps justifies the assumption 
that these savage methods of procuring ofispring 
are no longer countenanced by the people of 
Western India. . 

Much more might be written about this pioneer 
work. The chapter on Village, Field and Other 
Rites is both important and interesting and should 
be read, by those concerned with the rural economy 
of Bombay, while the chapter on Disease Deities 
should equally be known to those who deal with the 
sanitation of the smalltowns and villages and with 
the public health. Mr. Enthoven’s work is not 
merely of value to the expert student of folklore 
and primitive belief, but possesses a practical 
value for all who play a. part in the administration 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

§. M. EpwaRpDes. 





Bottmtmy pe L’Ecorze Francaise p’EXTekMe, 

Ontrmnt, Tome XXIII. 1923. Hanoi, 1924. 

In a previous issue of the Indian Antiquary 
I dealt at some length with the history and achieve- 
ments of the French Far-Eastern School, particular- 
lyin regard to its antiquarian researches in Indo- 
Chine. The volume that now lies. before me affords 
additional evidence, if this were needed, of the yalue 
of the work performed by French erientalists, The 
first hundred pages and more are occupied by an 
essay on the relations between Japan and Indo- 
China in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
contributed by M. N. Peri, to which are added 
Separate papers concerning boat-building’ and 
shipping in Japan, loans at interest advanced to 
shippera by the Japanese at that period, and thirdly 
& Japanese plan of Ankor-Vat. These papers are 
followed by a remarkable historical reconstruction 
of the first Chinese conquest of the Annamite 
country in the third century 2.0.,—the work of 
M. L, Aurousseau. His conclusions, which are worth 
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perusal, are epitomized in the fourth chapter of th. 
essay, and are followed by a long note on the origin 
of the people of Annam. E. Chavannes, in his 
masterly translation of the Memoira of Seu-ma 
Tsien, advanced the opinion that the Annamite 
race must have had affinity with that of the pre- 
Chinese kingdom of Yuo, which occupied the 
western portion of the provines of Tchi-kiang 
and was destroyed in the fourth century B.c. MM. 
Aurouseau in his note develops this theory and 
shows that it accords with certain well -establishe:! 
historical facts. 

M. Parmentier contributes some interesting 
remarks on Indo-Chinese archeology, dealing with 
recently discovered Cham antiquities, the atatue 
of Vishnu found in 1912 at Vong-thé, which now 
graces a small Buddhist pagoda, and various Indo- 
Chinese sculptures, the origin of which has not yet 
been clearly ascertained. Another important 
peper is that of “‘The Vidyaraja”? by Mr. Jean 
Przyluski, described as a contribution to the history 
of magic among the MahayAnist sects of Buddhism. 
He calls pointed attention to tha fact that the 
doctrine of the Vidydrdja, or emanations from 
the Vathdgata, finds its exact counterpart in one of the 
Gnostic scriptures, viz., the Eighth book of Moses, 
which was unquestionably composed between the 
second and fourth centuries a.p. Like most 
Gnostic literature, it is a confused medley of religious 
beliefs in vogue at that date in the Eastern regions 
bordering on Greece. It is quite possible that 
Gnosticism borrowed largely from Indian philoso- 
phy, and it ig equally possible that India in return 
felt the influence of various Eastern sects about the 
fourth century a.p., that is to say, at the time 
when the idea of mantrardja appears in the Buddhist 
texts, and when ideas of magic commenced to 
pervade Mahéy4nist literature. 

M. F. Goré contributes an interesting collection 
of notes on the Tibetan. regions of Seu-Tch’ousn and 
Yunnan, which adds considerably to our geographical 
knowledge of those little-known lands; while 
ethnologists will find plenty of interesting matte: 
in the miscellaneous pepers which complete ths 
literary portion of this volume, They deal with such 
subjects as ‘a method of fixing detes in vogue among 
the Laos”, “Magic drums in Mougolis,” end 
‘The refuse of a neolithic kitchen-midden at Tam-toa 
in Ainam,” A bibliography and official record of the 
proceedings of the French School occupy the lass 
two hundred pages of a work, which amply illustrates 
the capacity for painstsking end logical research 
possessed by the French archsologist and antt- 
es 8. M. Epwanpes. 
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La Lécexpre pe L’EmprerEeUs A¢oKA (AcoKa- 
Avapjna) Dans LES TEXTES JIVDIENS ET CBI- 
nois; par J. Przyniusxi. Annales du Musée 
tuimet. Tome XXXII: Paul Geuthner, 13, 
Rue Jacob, Paris. 1923. 

This work which is characterized by deep know- 
ledge of Buddhist literature and much analytical 
capacity, seeks to establish the approximate date, 
the origin, and the character of the Asokdvuddna, 
which, while enshrining traditions identical with 
those appearing in the Vinaya, is probably far 
older than the latter work. At the outset of his 
thesis the author is able to show that the story 
of Buddha’s journey in the Agokévaddna is older 
than the corresponding passage in the Vinaya, 
and secondly that, whereas the author of the for- 
mer shows an obvious preference for the country 
round Mathura, the compiler of the latter glori- 
fies the more westerly part of the land in which 
early Buddhism was established. There can be no 
doubt that Mathur&i exercised much influence 
on the development and expansion of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine, owing to the fact that it was 
situated on one of the great Indian trade routes, 
and also that its monastic scribes had inherited 
from the Brahmans of antiquity a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, as well as literary end philosophical tra- 
ditions. The earliest Buddhist communities had 
developed more to the east, principally at Magadha, 
where the texts embodying the teaching of Buddha 
were probably recited in the Magadhi dialect and 
were usually rhythmic, to allow of easy memori- 


sing. When Buddhism penetrated the weatern 


portion of the Gangetic valley, the monks of Me- 
thuraé, who were conversant with Sanskrit and 
in general were more intellectual and highly train - 
ed than the ancient communities of the eastern 
region, developed an entirely new literature, of 
which the 4éokdyaddna is one ofthe most charac- 
teristic specimens. a 

In brief, the author distinguishes three phases 
in the gradual extension of the faith of Gautama, 
Buddha from the Gangetic valley to the plateaux 
of Upper Asia, each of which corresponds to a 
distinet period in the history of Buddhist litera- 
ture. Originally confined to Magadha and the 
|. meighbouring areas, the disciples of Sakya Muni 
| were content with the production of short compo- 
sitions in Magadhi, usually in’ verge. Later, in 
the Plain watered by the Gaages 
con Verta lent to 


, the service of the faith the highly 
polished prose 


and dialectics of the old Sanskrit 
philosophers. Ehis was the period of Mathura, 
during which Jonger and More perfect works, like 
the Abokivgdana, “were. published in Sanskrit. 
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Finally, on reaching Kashmir, Buddhism becam 

more eclectic, lost its character of @ local e 

‘ &ect 

and became a universal religion. This leq to ae 

foundation of a third school of writers ; 

pilers, who recast, commented upon, 
developed the ancient texts. 

In the course of his argument, the author points 

out that there are three classes of Buddhist works 
which refer to the Buddhist Councils. The fret 
class speaks of one Council only, the second men- 
tions two, and the third refers to a, third Counci} 
The Asokévaddna falls inthe first of these thie 
classes. He also shows that the story of ASoka’s 
pilgrimage is fairly clear evidence that, at the date 
of composition of the A sokdvaddng, the cult of 
Ananda was an essential feature of Buddhism. 
Thence he proceeds to discuss the question of 
Upagupta’s appearance in the sixth and last episode 
of the Deeds of Aégoka, as embodied in the 
A gokévadénga, and comes to the conclusion that the 
Agohévadéng is a composite work, made up of an 
original sutra describing the exploits of the Buddhist 
emperor, amalgamated by a scribe of Mathura with 
the story of the first Council and the lives of the 
Patriarchs. . He gives his reasons for holding that 
this sutra or Agokasutra was compiled between 150 
and 50 B.c. : 

The reign of Pushyamitra seems to have marked, for 
Buddhism, the commencement of an epoch of decen- 
tralization. With his rise to power the Magadha era 
closeS ; and the propagation of the Law in a north 
westerly and south~westerly direction receives a new 
impulse. For Pushyamitra was a champion of Br4h- 
manic Hinduism, and persecuted the Buddhists, who 
were thus forced to leave Patalipuitra and fled pro- 
bably towards Nepal and Kashmir, and also to the 
regions of the valley of the Jumna, over which the 
more tolerant Agnimitra was.then ruling. 

The author, in the course of his work, makesa 
reasoned enquiry into the origin and significance of 
the Buddhist legend of Pindola, and analyses the tales 
composing the Cycle of Afoka, which are one and all 
derivable from an ancient and primitive legend, first 
elaborated among the Buddhist communities settled 
in the proximity of Pataliputra. An examination of 
“* Aéoka’s Hell ”|(L’Enfer d’ Agoka) leads to some very 
suggestive remarks on the influence upon Buddhism 
of Iranian ideas, notably in reference to the Buddhist 





and com. 
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eschatology and the figure of the Saviour Maitreya, 


who showsa striking affinity to the Iranian Saosyant. 
The author’s well-reasoned theme will form a valuable 
addition to the literature which has grown up round 
the figures of “‘the Perfect one’? and the compas 
sionate emperor, who combined in himself the réles 
of monk and. monarch, and carved on rocks, caver 
walls, and sandstone pillars in various parts of India 
the Buddhist gospel of truth, reverence and charity. 
oe _.. @. My Epwannes. 
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57. The Power of Fate. 
(Told by Hasan Khan Pathan of Sahdranpur.) 

There was once an astrologer who said to the King of Sham (Syria), “Thou shalt meet 
thy death at the hand of the King of Rim.” Hearing this, the king stayed at home through 
fear. One day he went into the bath chamber, and lo! a golden bird appeared with a 
chain which hung to the ground. The king grasped the chain to seize the bird, when it flew 
away with bim and landed him on the parade-ground, where the King of Riim was exercising 
his troops. The King of Rim recognised him and showed him due hospitality, asking 
him what food heneeded. “I like no food as much asthe cucumber,’ he answered. The 
King of Ram then called for a cucumber and began cutting it in pieces and feeding his guest. 
But all ofa sudden the King of Sham sneezed, and the knife by mischance pierced his nose 
and entered his brain. Such is the power of Fate. 

58. The Thakur and the Koli. 
(Told by Makkhan Jat of Hatkauli, Mathura District, and recorded by 
Bhala Bania of that village.) 

A Koli once took service with a Thakur. One day the Koli said to his wife -—‘‘ I am 
going to my master. Do you need aught ? *’ She replied, “ Ask your master to give me 
a petticoat and a sheet.” Her husband promised to do so. Hefound the Thakur just 
ready to set forth to the house of his father-in-law and was bidden by him to go with him 
and mind the horse. As they went along, the Thakur said to the Koli, “‘ Take my sword 
and be careful of it, as it is of great value. >> On arriving at a river, the Thakur asked how 
they wereto cross. ‘‘ You ride on,’? said the Koli, ‘‘ and I will hold on to the tail.”” When 
they reached mid-stream, the scabbard dropped into the water, and the Koli cried :— 
« Something black has fallen from the sword.’ ‘‘ Where did it fall,” shouted the Thakur. 
“ Just about there,” said the Koli and flung the sword after it. Thenhe said, “1 just 
remember that my wife asked you to give her a petticoat and a sheet.” Said the Thékar, 
‘‘ Be gone, accursed one ! What a fool I was to take such a stupid lout as my servant.” 

59, The Sadhu and the Rat. 
| (Told by Shiba Sinh, Brahman, of Sahdranpur.). . se 
A rat, who livedin the jungle, was one day chased. by a cat. He took shelter in the 
hut of a Sadhu and begged his protection. The Sadhu blessed him and said, ‘* Go, my son, 
and become a cat.’? So he was turned into a cat and lived by hunting the rats inthe jungle. 
One day, being chesed by a dog, he again ran to the Sadhu, who blessed him and said, — 


“Go, my son, and become a dog.” "So he became @ dog and used +o hunt cats in the forest. 


One day he was attacked by a tiger and again sought the Sadhu’s help. The Sadhu bless- 


ed him, and he became a tiger, spending his time in chasing and killing deer. At length the 
deer got to know him and left the jungle, so that he had nothing to eat and suffered from 
hunger, By chance the Sadhu passed that way, and the tiger sprang upon him. Then the 
Sadhu cursed him, saying ‘‘ Go, my 60n, antl become a rat again. > He implored the Sadhu 
to allow him to remain a tiger. But the Sadhu left him saying, “ Thou art an ungrateful 
beast. If I bless thee again, perchance thou mayest work! me evil.” : 
2 60.. The Prince and Pan Shah zadi. er 
(Told by Jhuman Lél of Diddrganj, Azamgarh District, and recorded Gy 
| Jadunandan Rae of Baswan.) | eee ands 

There was once a Prince, whose parents | died after they had betrothed him to & prin- 
cess in another land. One day, while hunting, he felt thirsty, and went to @ river, on the 
surface of which he found a pd leaf floating. Wen he touched it, he loat his senses : and 
bringing the leaf home, he placed it on # shelfs 

The Prince’s food was prepared daily and placed near his couch ; but every night BOme 
one came and ate it, At last he determined to watcb, and he out his finger and rubbed it 
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with salt and pepper. At night when Pan Shazadi came out of the leaf on the shelf anq 
began eating his food, he seized her and made her live with him as his wife. After man 
days the parents of his betrothed summoned him to come and marry his bride, whereat he 
was very sad and asked Pan Shahz4di what to do. She said, “Go and marry her. But 
when will you return ;”’ “J will come,” ssid he, “when the dove that sits on the banyan 
tree has eggs, and the tree flowers.” 

So he departed; and the dove bad eggs and the tree flowered, but he never retumed., 
At last Pan ShahzAdi had a flying elephant made, which could also speak. In this she con- 
cealed herself and was borne to the Prince’s palace. The Prince was delighted and had the 
elephant placed on the roof of the palace. There his wife found it, and while he was out 
hunting, she hadit burnt. The Prince was sore grieved at the loss of the elephant; but a 
Sadhu took the ashes and prayed to Bhagwan, and lo! a lovely girl rose from the ashes. 
This was the Pan Shahzdédi. : 

She went to the palace, and hearing thet the Prince wassick unto death at the burning 
of the elephant, she disguised herself asa beggar, hoiled some oil, and threw it Over him, 
whereupon he at once recovered. He asked her to enter and see his queen, and when he 
himself came in a little later he found two lovely princesses together. So he knew that 
this was Pan Shanzadi; and he killed his other queen, and they lived happily ever after, 

61. The Lion and the Jackal. 
( Dold by Ramdaydl, Khairagarh, Agra District. ) 

A lion, who lived with his wife in a cave, used to leave her daily and go forth to look 
for prey. One day up came a jackal, mounted on a fox and carrying a bow and arrow of 
reed, Finding the lion away from home, he said to the lioness, ‘Where is that wretched 
husband of yours? “What do you want with him ?” she asked, “Do you not know 
that Tam the lord of this jungle, and that your husband owes me his house-tax. Iam look- 
ing everywhere for him,and when I find him, I will kill him.” The lioness was much afraid 


at these words, and to pacify the jackal she gave him someof the meat stored for theuse 
of her family. : | 


After this the jackal used to come 
and abuse against the lon. Through 
and at last the lion noticed it and aske 
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every day and get meat, and used all kinds of threats 
anxiety and annoyance the lioness grew quite lean, 

d her, “Why are you so lean, when I bring abundance 
of meat daily?” Then she told him of the visits of the jackal and what he used to say; 
and when he heard it, the lion was very wroth ; and next mouning, instead of going out to 
hunt as usual, he lay down in ambush close to the cave. Up came the jackal as usual and 
began to abuse and threaten, the lioness. Then the lion rushed at him, and the jackal ran 
before him under the pillar shoots ofa banyan tree. He managed to push his way through 
pee but the lion stuck between two branches and.could not escape. In a few days he 
died there of hunger and thirst. | pean EA : 


ome time after, the jackal went back to the place, and when he saw the lion dead he 
was delighted, and, going | . 


to the lioness, said, “It is not good for any female to remain s 
nd live with me as my wife.’ So he took the lioness to his den. 
‘ . lion died; was about to have cubs, and soon after she went tolive 
_ With the jackal, they were born. She was so much afraid of the jackal thatshe said nothing; 
ub when her cubs we 7 | 


tol ids were six months old, one day they asked her who their father was. She 
_ “old them the jackal was their father. oa : . 


a ioe one cubs went to him and said, “Father, teach us the language you speak.” He 
ee Hite I cannot teach you my language, because, if you learnt it, you would be the 
asters of the three worlds.” But at last they persuaded him to teach them, and when 
gave one howl, they knew that he was only a jackal after all. So they fell upon bim 


Widow. You must come a 
Now the lioness, when the 


and tore. him to Pieces, 
May Parameswar so. deal with all rogues like him i 3 
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62. The Magic Fish. —_— 
(Told by Lakshman Prasdd, Brahman, Jalesar, Etah District.) 
Famine broke out in the land and grain sold at the price of pearls, All the people began 


to die of starvation, when one day in the river beneath the city there appeared an enormo 
fish, Many thousand maunds in weight was he, and so large that he could not be aa 
by the water, and his body stretched from bank to bank.: When the pecple saw the fish 
they all ran to the river and began to cut off pieces of his flesh, which they cocked snd ate. 
Now there were in the city an old Brahman and his wife, and they too were sore afflicted 
by the famine. The old woman said to her husband—< Why should we die of hunger, when 
all the people of the city feed on the flesh of this fish? Go you and get a share.” The old 
Brahman went at the order of his wife, and he took with him a basket and a knife. When 
he came to the place where the fish lay, he saw that much of his flesh had been cut off and 
there were great holes in his body; but he was still alive. When the Brahman saw his 
state he was moved to pity, and the fish said—‘‘ Why do not you, like all the other men of 
the city, cut off some of my flesh?” The Brahman answered—“ I fear the Lord N arayan, 
who has ordered me to eat no flesh and to touch naught save the fruits of the earth.” The 
fish answered—*“ Thou art a man of piety. I will now give thee two rubies, one of which 
sell and buy food ; the other keep for me, until I demand it from thee.” 


The Brahman took the rubies and went to another city. One of them he sold and gave 
food to his family, until the famine had passed. Then he came back to his own city ; and 
meanwhile the fish had been reborn and become the R&ja of the city. He, remembering 
how the people had treated him, began to treat them with the most extreme cruelty. When 
the Brahman returned, he was going to salute the Raja; but the people said—‘ Why do 
you approach this tyrant? He will surely do. thee mischief.” But he went and stood 
before the R&ja who said—‘ Where is that which I entrusted to thee?” The Brahman 
knew not what he meant. At last the Raja said—‘‘ Where is the ruby, which I gave thee 
by the river bank?” The Brahman knew that the fish had become a Réja and gave him 
the ruby. The Raja said—*“‘ Thou alone of all my subjects didst treat me with mercy in 
the days of my affliction. Now I will make you my chief Pandit. As for my people, I will 
revenge my wrongs upon them all the days of my life.” But the Brahman besought him 
in the name of Narayan, and he forgave their offence. | 3 


63. The Fate of the Slattern Wife. 
(Told by Dharm Dds, Schoolmaster, Lahtpur). 


The wife of a certain Bania was a wretched slattern, and did not know how to cook 
anything. One day, as he was setting out for his shop, he said, ““ Cook some curry for din- 
ner.” §o she procured all the materials and put them in a pot to boil. By and by the 
stuff began to boil over, and as she did not know what to do, she ran to a neighbour and 
asked her advice. ‘“ Puta little pebble in the pot,’ said she. But the slattern wife put 
in a big stone which smashed the pot, and all the curry was spilt on the floor, 

On her husband’s return, she scraped up as much as she could and placed it before hin: 
but it was so full of mud that he could not touch it. Being » good-natured man, he said, 
“You must do better next.time. I will take away the pieces of the broken pot.” She would 
not let him do this, but put the broken pieces on her head and tried to go out. ‘Now the 
door was so low that she had to bend her head, and so the pot slipped and a lot of curry ran 
over her clothes. “ Wait,” cried her husband, “I will calt a washerman, and he will clean . 
itfor you.” = eee : (tat a os Gs 
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But she paid no heed, and walked down to the river-bank, where she 
clothes, intending to wash them. But a dog smelt the curry on her 
took it off and laid it down, he promptly ran off with it, and she was lef 
on the bank, Her husband heard her lamentations, and brought her 
then taok her home. 


—————__. 

took off ajj her 
sheet, and when she 
t naked and ashamed 
another covering, and 


64. The Cunning of the Bania. 
(Told by Lédla Mukund Lél of M weapur.) 

There was once a Bania who was about to go on a pilgrimage, and he did 
what to do with his money. So he went toa Mahajan and asked him to kee 
Mahajan said—‘‘ You must give it to me in private.’’ So they went into the jun 
Mahajan said—" If any one sees me take this money, perchance he may rob me. Are you 
quite certain that nobody is watching us?” ‘I am sure no one is watching ug save Para. 
meswar and the trees and the animals of the jungle.” “That will not do for me,” said the 
Mah&jan, and refused to have anything to do with the money. 

Then the Bania went to his Guru and asked him to keep the money, but the Guruji 
refused. The Bania said to his wife—‘‘ No course remains but that we take the money 
with us.”” Just then a thief was behind the house and watched the Bania tie up the money 
in his bundle. When every one was asleep, he broke in and was just laying his hands on 
the bundle, when the Bania woke and saw him. But he was afraid to try and catch him, 
lest the thief might do him an injury. So he called out to his wife, “ After all I won’t go 
on pilgrimage to-day.” ‘“ What a fool you are,’’ she answered, “ just when you paid the 
Pandit and he fixed the lucky moment for your departure.”? ‘Is this the proper language 
to use to your husband ?’”’ and with that he caught up the bundle and threw it at her, 
and shouted—‘‘ Help brethren | my wife is killing me!” Im mediately all the neighbours 
rushed in and said, ‘“ What are you fools fighting about?’ Said the Bania—“ I only wanted 
to show you that thief in the corner.” When the thief was caught, even the Bania’s own 
wite admitted that he was a very crafty fellow. 

. 65. The Cunning of the Paddy Bird. 
(Told by Ramndath, Student, M usanagar, Cawnpore District.) 

There was once a paddybird, which lived on the bank of a tank; and so cunning was 
he that he never tried to catch. the fish in the tank, but lived on the worms and grubs he 
found on the bank. One day the fish came near him in the water, and one of them said— 
“We see that, unlike your kind, you make no attempt to kill us. Why is this so?” 
The paddybird answered— You must know that I have made the pilgrimage to Jaggan- 
nath, where no one takes life ; and now I have become pious, and in this way I rule my life.” 
The fish answered—‘“‘ We “pprove of your pious life. May none but you inhabit the banks 
of our tank.’”? The Summer came on and the water in the tank began to dry up. The 
paddybird went away for a couple of days, and the fish were very anxious about their friend. 
When he came back, he said—‘< As the summer is coming, I have been very anxious about 
your safety, and I have been thinking that perchance when the water dries, some evil-minded 
bird may attack you. Now just at the other side of yonder mound I have found another 
tank, in which the water is deep, and I will, if you approve, take you there one by one. 


The fish agreed to the proposal and th> paddybird began taking them out one by one. But 
when he took them to the other side of the mound he ate them. This went on, until in the 
‘tank there remained but a Single crab. The paddybird took him in his beak and was just 


__. about to eat-him, when the crab thrust his claws into the bird’s mouth and choked him ; 
_ ond that was the end of the hypocrite, - | , . 
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oC ee 66. . The Frog’s Cunning, = | 
(Told by Ganesa Lil, Schoolmaster, Digh, Fatehpur District.) a 
pao tkca | frog Ganga Datta, who was the wisest of all the frogs 


el lived the serpent Priya Darsan and the biscobra Bhadre, 
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Now Priya Darsan used to prey on the small frogs of the well until they were all eoacaneea da 
there remained only the master frog Ganga Datta, who began toreflect that one da Priv 

Darsan would devour him. So he planned how he could avoid calamity and save his life. 
One day he went to Priya Darsan and said with folded hands—« Maharaj, I have 
considering the case of this well, and I am full of fear lest thou shouldst one day starve, as 
all the small frogs have now been devoured.” “ Thy words are true,” replied Priya Daria 4 
“IT too am anxious about the future. Hast thou any plan whereby this danger ma he 
removed ?” “ My plan is this.” answered Ganga Datta, ‘“‘ Close to this well is a et ‘ 
which there are many frogs. If [ could only get out of this well, I would go there ana on 
some pretence induce them to come into this well, and thus Your Highness would have a 
store of food for many years.’’ Priya Darsan replied—‘“ This device of thine is wise. But. 
how can you ascend the wall of this well?” He said—‘“ Thou hast only to order thy ser- 
vant Bhadre the biscobra, who flieth, to take me on his back and fly to the top of the well. 
It is then my part to complete the business.” 


Priya Darsan agreed and called the biscobra Bhadre and ordered him to carry the frog 
Ganga Datta to the top of the well. When Ganga Datta reached the upper ground, he was 
overwhelmed with joy at his escape. So he hastened to the tank and sat on a log and loudly 
croaked to his brethren, and when they came before him, he told them of the wickedness 
of the serpent, Priya Darsan. They blessed him for the subtlety of his wit, and just then 
Bhadre called out—‘‘ Ganga Datta, our lord Priya Darsan waits for thy return and the 
fulfilment of thy promise.” But Ganga Datta laughed and answered—‘‘ What sin is there 
which a hungry man will not commit for the sake of food, and what chance have the pocr 
in the presence of the great ? Tell him that now I have escaped, I will never return to the 
well again,”’ | 

Bhadre took this message to the serpent Priya Darsan, who lamented that he had been 
beguiled by the device of the frog Ganga Datta. 


67. The Three Wishes. 


Theres was once a very poor man who made his living by cutting wood in the forest. 
One day, as he was working hard in the. utmost misery, Mahadeva and Parvati passed by, 
and Parvati said to her spouse—‘‘ You are always blessing some one. Now give a blessing 
to this poor creature.”’ Mahadeva said—‘ In this life every one gets his due, and it is useless 
conferring favours on a boor like this.” But Parvati insisted ; and at last Mahadeva said 
to the wood-cutter—‘‘ Ask any boon you please.” The man said—‘‘ My wife is a shrew, 
and I dare not ask a boon without consulting her.” Mahadeva answered—' You can con- 
sult her ; and when you want to ask a boon, plaster a picce of ground, wash, and sit within 
the enclosure and make your request. But you can only ask once, and your wife and son 
may ask too.” 4 ob ' ae ee 

The wood-cutter went home and told his wife what had happened. ee seid" i 
must have my wish first.” So she did as the god = —_ and she prayed °O Lord, 
may my body be turned into gold.” And it was as she prayed. Serta ge case 

Just then the Raja was passing by on his elephant, ‘and looking into the house a 
wood-cutter, he saw this woman of gold and he abate So ie sent his servers bon any 
seized. her, placed her in a litter, and carried her off to the palace. — | | 

When the wood-cutter saw that he had lost his wife, he too did as the god a sdaries 
and prayed—* O Lord, may my wife be turned into @ sow ;” and so it was. anes 


thin it only a foul sow ; and when 


opened the litter to take her to the Raja, they found within, tthe 
the door was opened, she ran away and returned to her own house. When the son o 
he rushed at her with @ bludgeon. 


wocd.cutter saw this loathsome animal enter the house, 
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But his father stopped him and said—‘' This is your mother, who has been turned into 4 
sow by my prayers, to save her from the Raja. Now you can make your prayer,” 
Then the boy prayed—‘‘ O Lord, turn my mother into her original shape.” And go 
it was. | 
Then Mahadeva said to Parvati-— Now you see that it is useless trying to help boors 
like these.” 
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68. Mir Kusro and the Kachhi. 
(Told by Shankar Sinh Thakur of Ravi, Fatehpur District.) 

One day the Emperor Akbar went out hunting, and in the chase he was separated from 
his companions and became very hungry, He came on a field where a Kachhi was watching 
his crop of melons and said to the man, “ Give me one.’ “T can give to none,” said the 
Kachhi, “ until I offer the first-fruits to the Emperor.’ This he said, not knowing that it 
was the Emperor who stood before him. The Emperor offered him money, but the Kachhi 
would- not part with one of the melons. | 

Akbar was pleased with his honesty, anc on returning to the palace he said to Mir 
Khusro :-—‘‘ When a Kachhi comes with a present of melons, sec that he is at once conducted 
into my presence.”” Mir Khusro knew that the Hmperor was pleased with the Kachhi and 
proposed to reward him handsomely. So a day or two later, when the Kachhi came with 
his melons, he said to him :—‘‘ I will take you to the Presence ; but you must promise to give 
me half the reward which the Emperor confers on you.” Mir Khusro was then summoned 
by the Emperor. Meanwhile Birbal passed by and asked the Kachhi what his case was. 
When he heard of the covetousness of Mir Khusro, he said to the Kachhi :—“ Get him to 
give you a written undertaking that he is to take half of what the Emperor awards you.” 
This being done, Birbal advised the Kachhi what to do when the Emperor summoned him. 
Accordingly when he appeared before Akbar and was asked what boon he desired, the 
Kachhi said :--“‘ Swear thrice that you will give me what I ask.” Akbar swore thrice and 
the Kachhi then said :—‘ Give me a hundred blows of a shoe.” Akbar was amazed and 
tried to make him withdraw his request. But he would not ; and when he had duly received 
fifty strokes, he said :—‘ Stop! I have a partnor who is to share with me,” and he pointed- 
to Mir Khusro. When Akbar heard the tale, he was amazed at the rude strength of the 
man, and said to Mir Khusro :—‘* Now you have the reward of your covetousness. Fifty 
strokes with the shoe will end your life. Better will it be for you to settle with your partner.” 
So Mir Khusro had to pay an enormous sum, to escape, and the Emperor gave the Kachhi 


a village, which is still known as Kachhpurwa in the neighbourhood of Agra. 
‘ 69.. The Evil of Covetousness. | 
(Told by Ram Singh, Constable of Kuthaund, Jalaun District.) 7 
One day Akbar and Birbal were out hunting on an clephant, when Akbar noticed some: 
thing sparkling on the ground, which looked like a pearl. So he made some excuse and got 
down. But on touching it, he found that it was only a drop of spittle glistening in the. 
- sunshine. Being ashamed, he said nothing ; but on returning to the palace, he asked Birbal 
what was the meanest thing in the world. Birbal asked for a month’s grace to. find out, ond 
went and stayed in a village in ‘the hope of learning the answer from the people. == 
He asked the women what was the meanest thing in the world, and they said :—“ Ask 


ee oe husbands i and when he asked the husbands, they said, ‘ Ask our women.” Then at aa ; 
{.. Old Ahir woman invited Birbal to stay with her. So he went and found food ready cooked 


for the household. -When she asked Birbal to share their moal,.he said :—* How ean I 


a Brabman, eat with an Ahir'?”? “ What doos it matter,” said she,.“‘no one will know.” 


see he atill refused, she brought a purse of two hundred rupees and gave it to him. Then 
6 put out his hand to take the food. But she drew the food away from him, saying -—" How 
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evil a thing is covetousness, when a man like you will lose his caste for such a petty sum.” 
Birbal was ashamed, and returning to the Emperor, said :—-‘‘ Covetousness is the vilest 
thing in the world.” 


34 
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70. The greatest leaf in the world. 
(Recorded by Hazdri Lal of Agra.) 

One day Akbar asked his courtiers which was the greatest leaf in the world. They named 
various kinds of leaves ; but’ Birbal said :—“ The leaf of the Nagar Bel is the greatest in the 
world, because it reaches as high as Your Majesty’s lips.”’ Now the betel leaf is called Nayar 
Bel or Indra Bel, because it is believed to grow in Nandana, the garden of Raja Indra. 

71. The fruit of good wishes. | 
(Recorded by Hazdri Ldl of Agra.) 

Akbar once asked Birbal, “How much do you love me?” Birbal replied :— Dil hu 
dil pahchdnta hai,” or in other words “TI love you as much as you love me.” 

They. went forth and met a milkmaid tripping along in the pride of her beauty. ‘‘ Look 
at this silly girl,’’ said the Emperor, “ she can hardly walk straight, she thinks so much of 
herself.”? When she came up to them, Birbal said to her, ‘“‘The Emperor is dead.’? She 
began. to laugh and said, “What matters it tome? He that buys my milk is Emperor.”’ 

By and by they inet an old woman staggering under a load of wood. ‘ How miserable 
a thing is poverty,”’ said Akbar. Then said Birbal to her, ‘“The Emperor is dead,’’ on hearing 
which she began to wail and fell down on the road. ‘“ Now,’’ said Birbal, ‘‘ Your Majesty 
will see that people think of you as you think of them.” : 

72. Akbar’s questions. 
| (Recorded by Hazdri Ldl of Agra.) : | 
Akbar said once to Birbal, “‘ I will ask two questions, to each of which you must give 
the same answer.’’ The questions were :— 
“Why is the Brahman thirsty ? ”’ 
“Why is an ass disconsolate ?”" | 
To both Birbal replied, ‘‘ Lota nahin,” meaning in the case of the Brahman “ He has 
no water-vessel,’’? and in the case of the ass, ‘‘ He has not had a roll.” 
: : 73. Birbal’s wit. 
| | (Recorded by Hazdri Ldél of Agra.) | 

Birbal once quarrelled with Akbar and went and hid himself in the city. Akbar could 
not discover his whereabouts. So at length he issued an order that two or three men should 
‘appear before him at noon, and stand half in the sun and halfin theshade. No one understood 
how to comply with this order ; so they went and consulted Birbal, who said :—** Put a bed 
on your heads and go to court, and you will be half in the shade and half in the sun.” Akbar 
knew that they must have done this by Birbal’s advice, and in this way discovered where 
he was and recalled him to court. Py.d 2 -, 

On another occasion Akbar asked Birbal, ‘ Was there anyone horn at exactly the same 
moment that I was?” “ Thousands,” replied Birbal. “ Then why om i albaat seine said 
_ Akbar, “and they poverty-stricken ?’ Birbal took’a number of betel-leaves ao nekee 
Akbar to thread them ona string. Then he told him to unthread them and see if there was 
the same sized hole'in each leaf, When Akbar found that every hole differed in size, Birbel, 
said, “ Even so are there all sorts and conditions of men.” -: 

pa ae 74. The result of Good ay - | 

Se ae 8 (Recorded by Hazéri Lal of Agra. sae eit e ee 

One day, when ‘Akbar eo talking with his courtiers, Birbal said, ee Sa 
is everything.” “‘ Prove it,’? said Akbar. Soon after Akbar went hunting, an seit ee 
way, was attacked by thirst. He saw an old woman watching & field . oleae aia 
her fora drink. She broke one of the cancg and filled a cup fer the Emperor. 
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Next day, when Akbar and Birbal were conversing, the former asked what was the revenae 
rate on sugar cane, and when he was told it was only one rupee per acre, he thought what 
profits the old woman must be making out of her field. So he sent for the Revenue Minister 

and ordered the rate to be doubled. 

Again Akbar went to the field and asked the old woman for a drink. This time she had 
to cut half a dozen canes before she could fill a pot with the juice. He agked her the reagon 
and she said, “ This is the result of the evil thoughts of the Emperor, who has doubled om 
assessment.” The Emperor took her words to heart and had the assessment reduced to the 

former rate. 

[For another version, see Burton, Avabian Naghts, 1V, 51—W. CRookE,] 


75. Birbal and tobaceo. 
(Told by Bdnsgopdl Lal of Bansi, Basti District.) 


Akbar and Birbal were once on the roof of the palace, when Akbar saw an agg grazing 
near @ field of tobacco, but not touching the plants. Now Birbal used to chew tobaceo, 
Akbar then remarked, “Even an ass does not touch tobacco.” “No, Your Majesty,” 
replied Birbal, ‘‘ no one who is an ass touches tobacco.” 


76. Akbar and Birbal’s daughter. 
(Recorded by Hazdri Lal of Agra.) 


Akbar once told Birbal that he wished to become a Hindu. Birbal remonstrated, and 
said that the religious duties of a Hindu were very onerous, But Akbar paid no heed and 
said, “I give you a fortnight to make me a Hindu.” Birbal went home very sorrowful and 
confided in his daughter. Said she, “ Do not be anxious. I will give him o fitting answer.” 
So next day she went to Court and came in tears before the Emperor, who enquired the resson 
of her grief. “ Pardon me,” she said, “I have committed a gross error. Iam Your Majesty’s 
washerwoman, and yesterday when I put the clothes of Your Majesty and the Empress into 
water, the water caught fire, and the clothes were burned.” ‘‘ Are you mad ?” said Akbar, 
“Who ever heard of water catching fire?” “And who ever heard,” she replied, “of 
Musalman becoming a Hindu?” Akbar was pleased and dismissed her with a present. 


77. How Birbal sowed Pearls. 
(Recorded by Hazdri Lal of Agra.) 


One day the Emperor and Birbal were in Darbar, when the latter spat. Tho courtiers 
informed Akbar, who was much offended at this breach of good manners, and had the Vact 
turned out of the palace. As he was leaving, Birbal said to his enemies: “If I am Birbal, 
before long I shall see your houses overthrown,” _ | ae 

He departed to an outlying village and commenced working in the fields, One day the 
Emperor met him, and the old affection for Birbal revived. Said he, “‘ What have you 
learnt, since you took to farming?” “T have learnt to grow pearls.” “Then you must 
grow them for me,” quoth Akbar. “Tt is only in special places that they can be grown,” 
replied Birbal. | | a BERS 

So Birbal returned to Court and Akbar gave him seed-pearls from the royal treasury ; 

and Birbal selected as the site for his sowing the place where the houses of his rivals stood. 
‘The Emperor bad them straightway razed to the ground, There Birbal sowed some dh 
grass and the Arwi yam. When they had grown, he took Akbar there one morning and 
showed him the dew-drops on the plants, which looked like pearls in the sunlight, Akbar 
was delighted and said, “Go and pick some for me.” Birbal replied, ‘ None can pick these 


"Pearls save him who in all his life has never spat,” Akbar understood the moral and restored 
.. bimtofavor, : 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF SURYA IN BRAHMANICAL ART. 
| By JITENDRA NATH BANERJEE. 

Tas worship of the Sun as a very prominent deity was prevalent amongst almost all the 
ancient nations of the world. Thus, the Egyptians had worshipped the Sun under various 
names such a8, Horus, Re, etc., and the Assyro-Babylonians used to worship a Solar deity, 
named Marduk, whose fight with Tiamat, a huge monster of forbidding aspect, is narrated in 
their legends. The ancient Iranians paid their homage to the Sun-god under the name of 
Mithra, who was regarded as ‘ the first of the Spiritual Yazatas.’? Helios, Apollo, the Sun-god, 
occupied @ very prominent position in the religious pantheon of the ancient Greeks, and in a 
far distant corner of the world, bleeding human hearts were sacrificed to the Sun-god by the 
ancient Mexicans, ‘ in order to majntain him in vigour and enable him to run his course along 
thesky.’ In fact, the religious history of every nation, if properly investigated, would clearly 
show that the worship of the Sun, in some form or other, formed an all-important part 
of worship in certain periods of its existence as a nation. The reason is not far to seek ; the Sun 
as the celestial luminary appealed foremost to the imagination of the people, and its daily 
appearance in the horizon, its apparently onward march across the firmament and its final 
disappearance on the western horizon in the evening gave rise to various mythological tales 
among various nations, to account for these phenomena. 

The Indo-Aryans of the Vedic age were no exception to the general order of mankind, 
and the Sun was held by them in the highest esteem along with other nature gods. Sacrifices 
were offered to the Sun-god in various aspects, which were given different names such as, 
Sirya, Savitr, Pushan, Bhaga, Mitra and Visnu, each personifying to a greater or lesser extent 
the different attributes of the Sun. Thus, Sfrya, “the most concrete of the Solar deities 
Was directly connected with the visible luminous orb ” 1 and various qualities and functions, 
were attributed to him; Savitr, “the stimulator of everything ” (Sarvasya Prasavité in 
Yaska’s Nirukia, 10, 31) denoted the abstract qualities of the Sun-god andsoon. The most 
interesting of these different Solar deities is Visnu. Originally a particular aspect of the Sun, 
chiefly extolled in connection with the march across the sky in three great strides, he came to 
occupy a very important position in the classical period and was regarded as one of the most 
important divinities of the Braéhmanical Triad. Mitra, whose connection with Strya is a 
little obscure inthe passages of the Rigveda, where he is mainly celebrated along with Varuna, 
is an Indo-Iranian God,? the later Iranian aspect of whom influenced to a great extent the 
subsequent phase of Sun-worship in India. Bhaga, Pushan and Aryaman were three other 
aspects of Sun and they are also celebratedin Vedic hymns. This list of the Solar gods was 
later raised to twelve, usually known as Dvadasadityas, and the worship of these along 
with that. of Nine planets or Navagrahas came to hold a very important and unique place in 


thé Brahmanical rituals. ‘ 

- Jt is generally assumed by scholars that image worship was not existent in India of the 
Eatly Vedic period; and though there is a class of scholars who would call this view in queso, 
there ate no two opinions on the point that symbols representing particular aspects Oia vanines 
were frequently. used in the performance of the ancient Vedic rites.. Thus, we bave references 
to the fact that the Sun was represented, by a, wheel in the Vedic ceremonies’, which properly 


symbolised: th ent : ing ment of. the Sun. Sometimes a round golden plate, 
TOOLS e apparent revolving Movement 0 singe ae ee aeons 


or & fire-brand stood for the Sun#. The punch-marked Goins, the or ane 
traced by Cunningham prior to 1000 3.c.5, bear on their face “various peculiar figures 
2 Ibid. hee 


20, 34; ORV., 88, note 4, | 
ld was placed on it to represent the Sun’. Mac- 








1 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 30. , 
| RV, 1, 175 (4), 4, 830 (4); Weber, Vajapeya, 
4 BB.,7, 4, 1 (10); “in piling the fire altar a dise of go 


Cf. Carmichael Lectures, 1921, ch. ITI, for Dr. 


donell, VA., p. 155. ane 
5 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient. India, p.- - | 


D.R Bhandarkar’s views. | ; 
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which can certainly be taken to symbolise the great celestial luminary. A spoked whee] vy; 
other variants of the same figure, assumed by some to stand for the Buddhist Dharamch 
is very regularly found on these coins®. This spoked wheel with its variants Pana i 
in the indigenous coins of Taxila (CAI., pl. I1I, 13), in those of the Odumbarasg (CAT. te 
14, 15)and in many othercoins. The representation of the Sun as “ arayed disc” oc inal sic: 
in the early punch-marked coins and in the coins of the local rulers of Northern Indiat I 
some cases, Cunningham takes these spoked wheel symbols for Dharmachakra ; bab die: 
can equally well be assumed to symbolise the Sun himself. Dr. Spooner, who wag aj pi 
inclined to find in them Buddhist characteristics, subsequently abandoned his views abont 
these marks and held the opinion that they were all solar symbols, though he would 
take them to be Zoroastrian in character 8. Again, in certain places the “‘rayed disc of the 
Sun is placed on an altar and surrounded by a railing, thus clearly indicating that the figures 
enclosed within the railing were really objects of worship inside ashrine®. Cunningham always 
describes this figure as “ rayed circle of Sun on Buddhist basement railing’’; but there seems 
to be no good ground, as far as we can see, for describing this basement railing as Buddhist, 
and it may equally well be taken to be Brihmanical in character. M. Foucher discerns in tho 
infantile simplicity of these emblems the style of the most ancient manifestations of the 
religious art of the Buddhists.1° 

But our difficulty is—are all the representations of this wheel and the lotus 
ascribable only to Buddhism? Originally they must have been emblems designating 
the Sun, but later they were utilised by the Buddhists for their own purposes. On 
certain coins of the very earliest period, smallingots of silver and copper of a definite weight, 
are affixed a few marks, which look like very crude representations ofa lotus. On other ancigg 
coins, too, certain symbols are to be found, which are nothing but attempts to figure the lotus- 
flower intimately connected with the Sun from the very earliest times 11. Thus the lotus 
flower is mentioned in the most ancient literature of the Indo-Aryans, and it played a conspi- 
cuous part in the mythology of Brahmanism ; its association with the Sun was due to the 
fact that the opening and closing of the flower timed. with the rising and the setting of the 
Sun12. This observation as regards the connection of the lotus flower with the Sun is fully 
borne out by the evidence of the Purdnas, which enjoin the executionin sculpture of a twelve 
petalled lotus, on different petals of which figures of the different aspects of the 

Sun-god are to be placed with the god Bhagkara on the central pericarp (harpikd).18 The 
lotus flower, as symbolising the Sun and representing other ideas or principles! connected 
with the Sun, came to hold such a unique position in Indian Art of all ages and all religions, 
ee 
8 V.A. Smith, COIM., pp. 136-7, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10,11. As regards the Taurine symbol, mightit not 


symbolise in the earliest times the sun and the moon represented together, one by the disc, and the asker 
by the crescent attached to it ? ae 


7 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India (CAI), pl. ITI, 14; IV, 13; V. 6, 9 ete. 
8 Cf. ASTAR., 1905-06, pp. 150-55 ; and JRAS., 1915, p. 412. 
9 Cunningham, CAJ., pl. VII, 6, 9, ete. 
10 M. Foucher, ‘‘ Beginnings of Buddhist Ari,”? p. 14. | 
ll V. A. Smith, CCIM., p. 136, Nos. 1, 15, etc., Nos. 2, 3, 8, 6, 56, 69,etce. Of. M. Foucher, The Begin. 
nings of Buddhist Art, pl. I, figs. 1-4, 8, petalled lotus, the-most characte } 
coins of Hran. 
12 Encyclopedia of Reliyion and Ethics, vol. 8, pp. 142-5. | ee. 

_. 18 Hemadri in his Vratakhanda, pp. 528, 535 and 539, quotes from Bhdagavata P., Skanda P., and 
Matsya P., the respective passages dealing with Divikara Vratam, Asaditya Vratam and Saryanakto 
. .Wrateati, See also Hemadri, Vrata khanda, p. 553, about Stirya Vrata from Saura Dharma: ‘* Opatipya 

aucau dese Stryyam tatra samarccayet. Sumlikhet tatra padmantu dvddaésiram sakarnikam.”” And ted 
flowers (raktapuspa) were specially offered to Strya in his worship. : ! $f 

14 “ Primarily, the lotus flower appoars to have symbolised for the Aryans from very Tf emote time 

on ear superhuman or divine birth; and secondarily the creative force and immortality BBE 


ristic form, to be found on the 
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that in the portion of the Visnudharmétiara dealing with iconographic matters, we find full 
and detailed instructions for the figuring of a lotus flower.15 

Thus, we see that in ancient Indian art the Sun-god was represented by various 
symbols, such as spoked wheel, rayed disc, lotus-flower in various forms and the like 
When he came to be anthropomorphically represented, these wheel and lotus Aimer 
symbols were not totally discontinued, and we know that the wheel was placed in one of 
the hands of Visnu, one of the Adityas, and lotus flowers were placed in both the 
hands of the image of Sarya himself. Moreover, the wheel and the lotus flower, as so 
many solar emblems, figured independently in many coins, seals, clay tablets and 
copper plate inscriptions of the Gupta period and afterwards.1é 

No icon of the Sun-god is to be found in ancient Indian art till a comparatively late period. 
The reason is not far to seek; for none of the extant monuments of India with very few 
exceptions can be dated prior to the age of Asoka. Almost all the oldest monuments of the 
Maurya and Sunga period that are preserved to us are connected with Buddhism, and some- 
times figures of Brahmanical divinities, who are given a subordinate position, are to be found 
on one or other of these monuments!?. The Sun-god figures rarely in these monuments, and 
mention may be made in this connection of the figures of Strya in an upright post of the 
Budh-Gay& railing, as also in the fagade of the Ananta-Gumpha at Udayagiri!8. The godis 
seen riding on a four-horsed chariot, with the reins in his hands, attended on either side by a 
female figure! shooting arrows, personifying the dawn driving away darkness before the Sun. 
Another figure, probably of a divinity, which is taken by some scholars, though on insufficient 
grounds, to represent the Sun-god, occurs on the right-hand section of the fagade of a cave 
at Bhaja. There, a figure is seen riding on a four-horsed chariot, under whose wheels are 
visible hideous struggling forms, identified by some as the demons of darkness. But as in this 
case the god, or whoever he may be, is not seen attended by the two female figures shooting 
arrows, he cannot be definitely identified as the Sun-god simply by reason of his riding in a four- 
horsed chariot. Figures or figurines riding on four-horsed chariots, which can have no possible 
connection with the Solar divinity, can be found in many of the museums of India?0. But as 
regards the Budh-Gay& sculpture there cannot be any doubt that it stands for the Sun-god. 
Though the representation of this divinity is purely Indian in character, the conception is 
somewhat analogous to thatof the Greek God Helios, who is also seen riding on four-horsed 
chariots*4. The Rigvedic description of the Sun-god, which is certainly the back ground of 
the human representations of this divinity in Indian art, pointedly refers to the fact of his 
riding a chariot drawn by one (the horse Etasa), 3, 4 or 7 horses, and there cannot be any 
doubt that this conception of this divinity is a purely Indian one. Again, inthe particular 
form of the anthropomorphic representation of Stirya in the art of the Gupta period and 
subsequent ages, we seldom. fail to find these seven horses being driven by the charioteer 


18 Visgudharméttara, Bk. III, ch. 45, v. 1-8. 

it Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 219, 269, ete. —_ 

17 Figures of the 33 gods, Kuvera and other guardians of the 4 quarters, Apsareses, Sri and others 
in Bharhut and Sanchi. | “4 ii 

of @ similar figure on the Lahaul Lota, Archeological Survey of W. India, vol. IV, p. 6. 

8 and Pratydsa, according to iconographic terminology. Pa _ 

20 Various aol patie that see Gnesvthed at Bhite showed these four-horsed ehariots, 
Some with riders. In this connection reference may be made to a terracotta plaque found there, supposed 
to represent Dushyanta’s hunt, as narrated in Kalidasa’s ‘Abhijidna Sakuntalam.’ See ASIAR.,, 
1911-12, p. 73, pl. XXIV. Bharhut and Sanchi railings bear on them many representations of the 
chariot drawn either by 2 or 4 horses. eg ee a 

“1 C}. Cunningham’s Archwological Survey Reports, vol. III, p. 97; ‘ the four horses ar ee 
execution resembles to a great extent the Greek representation of Helios, the Sun-god, but the chariot is 

: i.’ See also in this connection the reverse device of the dated coin of the Indo-Greek ruler Plato. 
Whitehead, P unjab Mus, Oat. of Coins, vol. I, pl, EX, fig. Ve. 7 
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Aruna, carved on the pedestal of the image®*. But the number of the horses shown in the 
pedestal of these images is not always seven, and reliefs with four horses, though rare, can also 
be found in India®®. 

The epigraphic records of the Gupta emperors tell us about the many endowments by 
pious devotees, of temples and images in honour of the Sun-god?4. Titles like Payg. 
midityabhakte, and names such as Adityasena, Adityavardhana, A dityavarman, Prabhdkara- 
vardhan, etc., borne by the kings and chiefs mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions, unmis. 
takably refer to the very wide expansion of the solar cult in northern India. But the 
images and temples of the Sun then erected have almost all been destroyed, and the ruins 
of these temples, in some cases at least, can be identified as those of temples of the Sun only 
through the evidence of the inscriptions which still remain®®. 

As regards the images, they are almost invariably lost. One inscribed image, however, 
was discovered by Mr. J. D. M. Beglar in 1879-80 and was first brought to notice in Cunning- 
ham’s Archeological Survey Reports, vol. XV, p. 12. The date for the installation of the image is 
presumed to fall in 4.p. 672-73, and though the image itself cannot be traced now, it has been 
described, “as a man 2ft. 10 in. high, holding a water lily (lotus ?) in each hand, and with 
a small standing figure, on each side, that on the right being armed withaclub . ... ” 
This short notice of the image of the Sun does not enable us to assert that it was of a type 
identical with many Sfrya images discovered in Northern India, which have found their way 
to one or other of the museums of India. The essential features of such a type can 
be ascertained if we carefully examine some of these images 26. These are, the seven-horsed 
chariot of Sarya with Aruna as the driver ; the Sun-god with his legs covered, wearing bodice 
and jewels, with his two hands carrying two full-blown lotuses, his head adorned with hkirtta 
makuta ; his two male attendants, one on each side, holding pen and ink-pot and sword, two 
female figures on either side in the dlidha and pratydlidha poses shooting arrows, and two 
or three female attendants. The figure of the Sun, and sometimes the figures of both the male 
attendants, too, have their feet encased in some sort of leggings. Sometimes the legs of these 
three figures are left uncarved and shown as inserted in the pedestal or what stands.for the 
chariot 27, Another feature of this Sun-image is the peculiar girdle or waist zone which is 
depicted by the sculptors on the body of the image. This is referred to in iconographic texts 
as avyaiiga and has been rightly identified by scholars with the Avestan aiwiyaon- 
ghana, the sacred woollen thread girdle, which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 
waist?8, The boots, the close fitting bodice-like garment and this waist zone are the most 
prominent characteristics of this type of image, and their bearing on the evolution of the type 
will have to be duly considered. : : | | 

The iconographic texts, which lay down rules for the making of images, are handed down 
to us in the pages of several of the Purdnas, viz., Agni, Matsya, Padma, Visnudharmotiara, ete. 
inthe Agamas, the Tantras, and works of early date like the Brhat-Samhita of Varéhamibira. 

SATE CE a Net SS Ae I i am sh EE eS SCE: 


22 The seven horses and Aruna are frequently absent in the South Indian images of Sarya. 
23 Cat. of ihe Museum of Archeology at Sarnath, by D. R. Sahni, p. 322 ; M. Ganguly’s Orissa and 318 
remains, p. 356; Dr. Vogel’s Mathura Museum Catalogue, pp. 104-05, D 46. : | 
; 24 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘ Vaisnavism, Saiviem, and Minor Religious Systems,’ p. 154; Fleet, Gupis 
Inscriptions, pp. 68, 79, 126, 161, 208, 214, 288. | ae, | 
35 ASIAR., 1916-17, p. 14, pl. IX B. This marble temple of the Sun, one of’ the oldest Sirya 
temples known to us, is situated at Varman in the Sirohi State, Rajputana. For later Sun temples, vgs 
+ BRO still extant, we may refer to Siryanarkkoil in the Tanjore District (Gopinath Rao, vol. I, pt. 1, 
” p. 300), Modhera in Gujarat and Kon4rak in Orissa. | | | No, 3997 
26 Cf. Dr. Bloch’s Supplementary Cat. of the Arch @ologtcal Exhibits in the Indian Museum, Bo. as 
5820, etc. Cf. also the accompanying Plate II. | “4 : of 
a7 Of. ibid., No. 8925, and Dr. Bloch’s remarks in the footnote on page 79. See also the pmages 
Sarya at Ellora, Gopinath Rao vol. I, part II, p. 313, and pl. LEXXVITI fig. 2. 
48 Quarterly ‘Journal of the Mythic Society, 1918, p. 287. i 
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Works on art, which were compiled at a later date, also contain matters chiefly relating to 
these subjects, and the names of Silaparatna, Sri Viivakarmavatéra-Sdsira and Biscnaadone 
may be mentioned in this connection. Texts or portions of texts are, in many cases, the 
same in two different works, showing that either one borrowed from the other or both dee 
from a common source. Thus those describing the image of Strya as given in Visnudharmét- 
tara are identical with those quoted from Matsyapurdna in Gopinath Rao’s Elements of 
Hindu Iconography?®. On the other hand, different manuscripts or editions of the same 
work are found to contain varying texts, though there is no great discrepancy in the delinea- 
tion of the essential features of the images?°. Then again, the texts in Many cases are so 
very corrupt and there are so many copyist’s mistakes on account of unintelligent copying 
that we naust be very cautious in drawing any far-reaching conclusions from a mere San 
sideration of these texts, without reference to corresponding icons to bear out their evidence. 
Fortunately for us, the extant sculptures representing the Sun follow to a great extent one 
or other of these texts laid down in various works. 

Without going into details, we may observe that the most prominent peculiarities of 
the image, as referred to above, find their place in these descriptions. Thus to quote 
Varahamihira, a representative writer of the sixth century A.D. :— | 

* Nésd laldta jamghorigandavaksdiist Connatdni Raveh. Kiryddidicyavesat géidarmk 
piddduro ydvat. Vibhranas = svakararthe panibhydm pamkaje mukutadhdri. Rundala-bhitsita- 
vadanah pralambahdrt viyadga (viyanga) vritah.’’31, The Matsya Purina (Bangavasi Ed., p. 
903, ch. 261, v. 3-4) lays down that the Sun-god is to be shown in certain sculptures as having 
his body covered by a kind of garment and. feet covered by effulgence, and possessing other 
peculiarities. The Sr Vis vakarmdvatéra-Sdstra describes the image of Strya in these terms: 

Ekacakra rathodivya=starkhdnuja susdrathih. Turagaih saptabhiryuktahi(?) rddhastaira © 
sthitoravih, . . “Vrihatva (2) hed surakidsca suldvanyo kumudyatha. Sahairdm- 
surmahdtejomanikundalmandtiah. Kuryuh . . . .; Kavacacchanna vigrahah. Sandlapad- 
marajive (2) vibbrat skathdhe kare kram&t ” 32—(ch. 28, v. 51-53, etc.). 

To translate it rather freely :*‘‘ The Sun-god should be placed on a divine one-wheeled 
chariot with seven horses driven by the charioteer, who is no other than (Aruna) the younger 
brother of Tarkshya. He should be wide-chested, red-coloured, and. beautiful like a water- 
lily. A thousand brilliant rays should emanate from him, and he should be adorned with 
jewelled ear-rings. The body of the image should be covered by a coat of mail. He should 
hold two beautiful lotuses by their stalks and the lotus blossoms should be shown parallel to 


the shoulders ”’. : oe at 

Though no mention is here made of the Avestan waist girdle—the avyanga, and of the 
northern style of dress, (udicyavesa) which are, a8 We have seen, mentioned in an earlier work, 
viz., the Brhatsamhitd, still we do not fail to find a reference to the fact of the Sun’s body 
being covered, evidently alluded to by Varahamihira in the term, ‘gidamn pididuroydeat. 
The Maisya Purdna refers to the same peculiarity in these words : “ Connon 
Kvaciccttresu darsayet: Vastrayugma samopetam caranau - igjasduritau .. ‘The reader will 
specially note the expression ‘ kvacicciirésu dargayet,’ and that “it should be shown in certain 
sculptures ’ (citra here undoubtedly meaning a sculpture fully in the round and not a pictare 
as some would suppose). This observation of the Puranakar should be clearly borne 


verses 2—Il1 and Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu 


29 See Visnudharmétiara, bk. III, ch. 68, 
Ieconography, vol. 1, part II, App. C.; pp- 87-8. 
30 The passages purported to be quoted by late Mr. 
. Strya is quite different from the texts describing the sam 
SS. 


Gopinath Rao from Matsya Puréna to describe 
e in Matsya Purdga, edited by the Vangabési 


81 Varahamihira, Brhatsawhiia, ch. 58, v- 47-8. 
83 Tam quoting from a manuscript copy of this 
Prof.Dr.D. R. Bhandarkar, = 


Iconographic text which was kindly lent to me by 
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in mind, when we consider that these peculiarities of the image of the Sun which w. 
evidently alien in character, were not adopted subsequently by a certain class of seul 
and images of the Sun-god devoid of these characteristic features were also ae i 
described by the authors of the Silapasdstras. 

It has been fully pointed out by Sir R.G. Bhandarkar’? that a particular form of sun 
worship (Mihira or Mithra worship) was introduced into India from outside in the earl 
centuries of the Christian era. The legend of Samba in the Bhavisya Purdna, Vardhamihiza’s 
testimony that an idol of the Sun is to be consecrated by a Maga Brahman?4, the correct 
identification of those Magas with the Persian Magi, and the avyaiga worm by the fioure of 
Strya as referred to above,—all these facts undoubtedly prove that this kind of worship was 
not identical with the form of Sun-worship prevalent in India from time immemorial; and 
it was Iranian in character35. It has also been tacitly concluded by scholars that the peculiar 
type of the Sirya image, which was worshipped all over Northern India during the Gupta 
period and subsequently, was also [ranian in character. But it should be pointed out that 
though this characteristic form of Sun- worship was borrowed from the Persian Mithra-worship, 
yet the very image of the Sun-god was not Persian, and very few such elements can be traced 
in its making. If the Sirya image itself is thought to bo derived from the Iranian Mithra, 
then we shall be justified in asking for an Iranian proto-type of this image. But we know 
that the Iranians themselves were not in the habit of worshipping images and our search for an 
image of Mithra, would be in vain, 7.¢., before Mithraism itself was to a great extent Helle- 
‘pized. Mithra in ancient Persian monuments was represented by a symbol, as Sirya used to be 
in the early Vedic times. Thus, for example, in one of the friezes on one of the four dakh- 
mas (sepulchre) of Darius, near the site of ancient Istakhr near Nagsh-i- Rustam, ‘‘ between the 
king and fire-altar appears Ahura Mazda hovering above, and a ball which is certainly meant 
to represent the Sun or Mithra’’ 86, According to the writer of the article ‘ Mithraism ’ in 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (vol. 8, p. 753), “the busts of Sun and Moon and the 
circle of the Zodiac are standing features in the Mithraic monuments.’ But we shall not be 
justified in saying that these busts of the Sun were the prototypes of the cult-picture of the 
later form of Sun- worship in India. The same writer makes the following observation about 
the expansion of Mithraism in Asia Minor. “The near eastern dynasts which sprang from 


the wreck of Alexander’s Empire . . . . were fervent worshippers of Mithra, the spir- 
tual Yazata . . . . Lt was doubtless at the courts of these mushroom monarchs that 


the Hellenization of Mithraism, which was the indispensable condition of its further 
diffusion, was brought about ’’7. 

The fully anthropomorphic representation of Mithra in ancient art was due to this Hellen- 
isation of Mithraism, and the type of Apollo-Helios, the Greek solar divinities, gerved as the 
original of this Mithra, as the Greeks saw in him a divinity very nearly resembling their own 
solar deities. That the Hellenes of Asia Minor identified this form of Mithra with their owa 
- golar and planetary gods isshown by a monument set up by Antiochus I of Commagene (69—38 
B.0.), viz. “the enormous cairn on the tumulus of Nimrud Dagh’ on which are five statues, one 
of which has the inscription, Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes. 38 On another relief Antiochus is 
represented as grasing the right hand of Mithra, ‘‘ who is represented in Persian dress with 
theradiate nimbus”. Now, we find the representation of this Sun-god Mithra (Mihira) in the 
‘coins of Kaniska for the first time, and there he is shown as wearing a sort of boot, with his 
. extended right hand holding something, hisleft hand clasping a sword hanging down from his 
| ae 33 Vaisnavism, Saiviem and other Minor Religious Systems, pp. 153-5. 

84 Brhatsamhitd, ch. 60, v. 19. 

35 Mc. 8. K. Aodivala in his “ Parsis of Ancient India,” has collected all the evidence as regards the 
' identification of the Magas with the Persian Magi, see ch. 10. : 

36 Spiegel, Iranian Art. pp. 17-18. 87 ERE., vol. 85 Pe 754 

38 I[bid., vol. 8, p. 754 
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waist with his head encircled by a radiate nimbus and body heavily draped39, On tho 
reverse of one of the coins of the same king40 we see a figure exactly similar to the one descri- 
bed above, but the inscription in Greek is HAIOC (Helios). If we Compare these two figures 
with the one of Apollo in one of the coins of Apollodotos4!, we shall see that the latter differs 
from the former in these respects only; viz., the attributes in the hand are different, the 
nimbus seems to be absent and the drapery of the upper part of the body is different. But we 
should make an allowance for the age that intervened between these two types, and the Kushan 
drapery of the former and the different attributes might be the additions of a later age. 

Thus we may conclude that this Kushan “ Mihira ’’ most probably had for its prototype 
the Greek Apollo, as figured on the coins of the Hellenistic kings of India. We may Compare 
with this the representation of Mithra in the Sassanian Art of the Subsequent period. We 
certainly know at least two such figures carved on the reliefs at Taq-i-Bustan, which have 
been almost unanimously identified by scholars as standing for Mitra (Mithra).42 One of the 
figures has been thus described: “ The body is clothed in a tunic-like robe, belted at the 
waist and richly set off at the back by an embroidered border with tassels. His head is encir- 
cled by a halo of rays and his feet resting upon a heavily carved sun-flower, while he raises 
before him in both hands a long fluted staff. He has a foot-gear which appears to include 
spurs. The sun-flower beneath the feet of the image, an early symbol of 
Sun-worship, is a triple flower, and the stem from which it rises is clearly marked. 43 
This relief on which the figure is engraved, cannot be dated earlier than the latter part of the 
third century 4.D., and we see here what features the type of Mithra came to possess subse- 
quently in Iran. On the other hand, the Grzco-Roman artists of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia laid much importance on the legend about Mithra’s having slain the Bull, and 
the Greeco-Roman monuments came to bear usually the representation of Mithra in the act 
of slaying the Bull#4. However, what is to be particularly borne in mind in this connection 
is this, that Mithra, who was originally represented in early Iranian Art by a symbol as in 
early Indian Art, came to be endowed with a human form after the cult of the Iranian Mithraism 
came in contact with the Hellenes of Asia Minor. 

Now, should we seekto find in this Kushan Mithra, or as a matter of fact in the Hellenistic 
Apollo, the actual prototype of the booted Sun image of the early medizval period in India ? 
There is certainly much truth in. the observation of certain scholars that the 
expansion of image worship in India was largely due to the close contact of her sons with the 
idolatrous Hellenistic invaders of India ; and this expansion was also in no uncertain measure 
brought about by the activities and the exertions of the Scythic barbarians who came in 
the wake of these Hellenes and were largely influenced by them*#5. Certain peculiarities, ¢.g., 


88 Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, vol. I, pl. XVI. p. 63. 

40 fbid., pl. XVIT, No. 53. 41 Ibid., pl. V, No. 322. 

42 Spiegel, Irunian Art, pp. 41-2; A.V. Williams Jackson, Persia Past and 
and plate. r , 

43 Persia Past and Present, pp. 217-18. Spiegel in his Iranian Art remarks about the other figure : 
“Tn the vicinity of the above relief (the one described in the body of the. paper) is a pane! containing 
three figures, the middle one is a king wearing a coat of mail, the left a female figure pours water from a 
vessel in her hand. . The male figure on the right weers 4 diadem, a long beard, a mantle fastened over 
the breast hangs over its shoulders, it offers to the king the coronal circle. Idonot doubt that the female 
figure on the left represent Anahita and the figure on the right Mitbra.” (BP. 43.) ; 

44 Mythology of all Races, vol. VI, 287-8, pl. XXXII, pp. 1 and 2. 

45 M. Alfred Foucher in his Beyinnings of Buddhist Aré would date the introduction ai the practice 
of image worship in India after she came in contact with the Greeks. Mr. R. P. Chanda in his Hasiern 
School of Indian Sculpture seemed entirely to support M. Foucher'’s view ; but lately he has modified his 
opinion and is now inelined ta assert that though images were made and worshipped in certain places in 
ancient India, the impetus to the worship of images came to be widely felt in India of the Saka-Kushan 
Period. See his Murti OQ Mandir, a vernacular address read by him in the Radhanogore Sahitya Sam- 


Milan, 19th of April, 1924, 
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the boots worn by the Indian Sirya and the close-fitting drapery enjoined by the iconographic 
texts to be shown round the image, and in fact actually met with in most of these Sculptures 
would certainly justify an answerto the question in the affirmative. But it should also he 
remarked at the same time that the type which was thus evolved was the outcome of the 
genius of the Indian artists, and these few alien elements were so entirely subjugated in the 
later specimens that even the alien character of these features was completely lost sight of, and 
their presence came to be accounted for with the help of ingenious stories invented by the 
Indian myth-makers. The Indian artists endowed the image of Strya with all sorts of orna- 
ments pre-eminently Indian ; eg., kirita, keyira, hdra, valaya, udarabandha, etc. They placed 
two fullybloomed lotus flowers, Indian solar emblems, in his hands, and their conception of 
Siirya as riding on a seven-horsed chariot attended by Usha, Pratytsha, and several of the 
other accessory deities, was also indigenous in character. Here is another case in point where 
the Indian genius is responsible for wholly remodelling, and giving a new andoriginal character 
to, a type that was primarily non-Indian in nature to a certain extent‘. A very careful 
consideration of a host of these Sun images found all over Northern India would most probably 
- enable us to lay down the general rule that those images in which the alien elements, ¢.g., the 
boots and the close fitting drapery, are most evident, are as a class earlier in point of date 
than those in which these features are least noticeable. The Sun-images of the extreme South, 
on the other hand, do not show the least trace of these characteristics, which were to a@ great 
extent overcome prior to their first introduction there. The iconographic texts also seem 
to support our conclusion, and these characteristics, which are more frequently to be noticed 
in the texts of the earlier period, came to be lost sight of or at most were very slightly noticed 
in those of the later period. 

The legends that are current about the introduction of this form of Sun-worship, with 
this type of the anthropomorphic figure of the Sun-god as the cult-picture, have been briefly 
referred toabove. But certain details are worth considering in order to account satisfactorily 
for the peculiarities of this type. The iconographic texts, also mentioned above, in brief, 
allude to these peculiarities in their own fashion. The peculiar kind of foot-gear, which is - 
to be found worn by Sirya, was not known to the inhabitants of India proper, and so they 
enjoined that the images should be dressed like a Northerner (Kdryddudicyavesam). Now, what 
is meant by this injunction ? If welook at the effigies of Kaniska on the obverse of his coins, 
or at the headless statue of the same king 47 now kept in the Mathura Museum, we at once 

understand the meaning of this term, udicyave:am. Kaniska. and the members of his race 
_ were to all intents and purposes looked upon by the dwellers of the Indian plain as people 
hailing from the north, and quite consistently do we light upon certain elements of the dress 
of Kaniska himself, ¢.g., the peculiar boots, the heavy drapery, though Indianised afterwards 
to a great extent, the sword hanging down from the belt in a peculiar fashion, in the person 
of Sirya. Sometimes even. the two male attendants on the side of the central figure, viz., 
Dandi and Pingala, are quite ‘curiously enough, dressed in exactly the same way as Sarya 
himself. We have seen that Mihira (Miioro) of Kaniska’s coins, and ultimately Apollo of the 
_ coins of the Hellenistic kings of India, formed the original prototype of the Sirya image. 
_ The avyaiga, or waist girdle worn by the Persians, is not to be found onthe person of 
| Mibira on the Kushan coins ; but we must bear in mind that Mihira there is covered from neck 
downwards with a heavy flowing drapery, which in the Indian sculptures of Sarya gave place 
to transparent garments, and the Position of the Persian avyaiga, various’ sorts of Indien 
_ ornaments like hdra, keyitra, jewelled kdfictddma, etc., was emphasised. | ar 
| As regards the peculiar dress of this Sun-god, one other. interesting observation 
can be. made here, viz, that we know of at least two other Indian deities who are 
- pee aaa, | of European scholars like M. Foucher and others regarding the evens? 
47. ASIAR., 1911 -{2, Plate Li: | co 
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ordered to be depicted as: dressed in the Northern fashion. Hemédriin his Vratakhanda 
(vol. Il, pp- 145-146), while describing the images of Citragupta and Dhanada (Kuvera), 
lays down that both of them are to be shown as dressed like a Northerner, and the 
latter is also to be endowed with a coat of mail (kavact)*8. Citragupta, who is to be 
placed on the right side of Yama, is to hold a pen in his right hand and a leaf in his left. 
Curiously enough, we sce in this Citragupta some interesting resemblances, as far as its 
iconography ig concerned, with the pen and ink-pot—carrying right-hand attendant of 
Sarya, who is known in iconographic literature by various names, such as Kundi, Pifigala, 
Dhata, etc. This Udieyavesa or the Northern dress was not fully understood by the image- 
makers, and these top-boots were especially unintelligible to them. They liked to identify 
the heavy drapery of the upper part of the body of Sfrya with the kavaca, or coat of mail, 
which they could understand. At least one of the Indo-Aryan divinities, viz., Varuna, is 
endowed with this coat of mail by the hymnist.®° The elaborate legend about Strya’s marry- 
ing Samga, the daughter of Vigvakarma, her flight from him for his unbearable effulgence, and 
‘Visvakarma’s attempt at reducing this unendurable tejas of Stirya, was composed to explain 
the peculiar foot-gear of the Sun-god. It is there narrated that Visvakarma put the Sun on his 
lathe (Sdna-Yanira) and dimmed his brightness by peeling much of it from the upper part 
of his body ; but he left his legs untouched. So some texts®l say that his legs were covered 
by his tejas or brightness, and the authors of these iconographic texts strictly enjoin that the 
legs of the Sun-god are on no account to be shown bare by the sculptor. Any sculptor violating 
this strong injunction will do so at the risk of becoming a leper for seven consecutive births. 
This story as well as those iconographic texts, which notice this peculiar feature of this type 
of Strya image, show clearly, in this case at least, that the types of the icons were evolved at 
first, and that then rules were laid down in correspondence with the type already arrived at, for 
the future construction of such images. We have remarked how gradually this alien charac- 
teristic of the image of the Sun was lost sight of, and the South Indian sculptor had no fear 
of being attacked with leprosy when he carved the image of the Sun with his legs baze, 
long after the booted Sirya was sculptured for the first time by his brother artists in 
Northern India. - | “g | 


48 Tor Sculptures of Kuvera with his feet shod and his body well-covered with a tunie, accompanied 
by his consort Hariti, see M. Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 145, pl. XVITI, land 2, 7 
49 Pardve tu daksine tasya Citraguptan tu Kdrayet. Udicgavesam svdkdram dvibhujam saumyadaréa- 
nam, Daksine lekhant tasya vdme Patraw tu kdrayct. Dhanada :—Kartavyah padmapatrdbho Varadona- 
ravthanah. Odmikarébhah Varudgh sarvibharanabhitsitah. Lambodara deqiurvéhu-rovdina-ptt gala locanak. 
Udtcyavesah kavacthéra bhérardito Harah, etc. ~ . 
80 Rigveda, I. 258 18.—Vibrad-rdpim hiranyam — varunovastanirnijam. ‘Wearing 8 golden coat 
of mail, he veils himself in his radiance.*’ (os woe Be es ge | ae 
51 Matsya Purana (Vangavasi Edition), p. 903, verse 4; ¢f. Banyiya Sahitya Parishat Patrika, 
vol, XVI. Pandit B. B. Vidyavinod, in his article on ‘Sarya Pade Up&nat ’ (Shoes on the legs of Sarys): » 
tries to explain away this covering of the legs as the sculptor’s attempt at representing the tcjas of the Sun 
as enjuined in the Afaisya Purina. But he seems to have fully missed the point that the texts and the — 
legen] itself in fact. try to account for this non-Indian peculiarity in theit own way.’ Again, if Sirya’s 
feet are covered simply by his brightness, then how it is that we find these self-same boots on the legs 
of his two male attendants, Dandi and Kundi. One other interesting feature apout these imawes 
seem to have been noticed by very few scholars, viz., even the legs of the female attendants of Sirya in 
many reliefs (of. those exhibited in the Gupta Gallery of the Calcutta Museum)are covered by theseiden- 
tical boots, In this connection, the figure of a soldier (2) on the upright of the railing of Bharhut should 
he noliced, The dress of this figure is very peculiar, unlike those worn by the figures of an Indian soldier. 
‘On the fet are boots, which reach high up the legs, and are either fastened or finished bys chord with 
two tassels, like those on the neck of the tunic.” The type of the figure seems to be an alien one and we 
may compare it with the Hon-riding negroid (?) figniré on’ the East gate-way at Sanchi. The position 
of the figure from the waist downwards is not. s 6wh in the relief. (Of. Cunningham’s Bhavhut Stupa, 
p. 32, ‘pl. XXXII. 1, and Grimwedel’s Buddhist Art, pp. 33-34, Big. 10. 
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We know that the iconographic texts usually give two hands to Sfirya, and itis general] 
implied there that the figure of the Sun-god should be a standing one. Reliefs of Strya ie 
two hands and in a standing posture hail from every part of India. But images of the Sun 
with four hands and in a sitting posture are also found in India, though very rarely. An earl 
image of the Sun that was enshrined in Multan, which according to the legend of Samba in 
the Bhavisya Purdna was the first to welcome this novel form of Sun-worship (Mithra, Worship) 
in India, has been deseribed by the early Arab writers who wrote about India.  Thig deg. 
cription, though not very clear, is well worth reproducing in connection with the seated t 
of the Sfirya image. Abu Ishak, Al Istakhri, who flourished about the middle of the tenth 
century a.D. writes, “ The idol is human in shape and is seated with its legs bent in a qua- 
drangular (squat) posture, on a throne made of brick and mortar. Its whole body is covered 
with a red skin-like morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible. . . . . . The 
eyes of the idol are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold. It sits ina 
quadrangular position on the throne, its hands resting upon its knees, with the fingers closed, 
so that only four can be counted.’8? Al Idrisi’s description of the image is similar in character, 
but he says ‘its arms, below the elbow, seem to be four in number.’63 Other seated images of 
Sarya are noticed by Mr. Gopinath Rao.®* As regards the four-handed images of Stzya, 
Mr. Macdonell remarked that no images of Sirya endowed with four hands are to be found in 
India. But Prof. Venkatesvara has contradicted Mr. Macdonell and has referred’ to a few 
reliefs where the Sun-god seems to be endowed with four hands.£® Butit should be remarked 
here that of these four-handed images of Sirya, all seem to be of the seated type; and if a 
general observation can be made with some approach to accuracy, we should modify Mr. Mac- 
donell’s statement and say that standing images of Sfirya with four hands are hardly to be found 
in India. Another type of the image of the Sun, riding on a single horse, is referred to in 
the Agni Purdnus and the Sxt Visvakarmdvatara Sdstra.6® One such relief in Kandi (Bengal) 
is mentioned by Mr. Nikhilnath Ray in his History of Murshidabad. , 

Solar character can be traced in the origin of the many important Br&hmanical -deities 
of the Puranic period. We have seen that Sarya enjoyed a very prominent place in the 
Rigvedic period, and Vignu, recognised as one of his aspects, came to be regarded as one of the 
most prominent divinities subsequently and became the cult head of Vaisnavism. A& such, 
many images of various types were made of him. The story about Samg4’s flight from Stirya 
relates how from the leavings or parings of the resplendent body of the Sun, many weapons. 
and attributes were made for other divinities. Thus Sudarsana Cakra, Vajra, Sila, Sak: LV 
each made out of these cast-off portions of the Sun-god,, and they came to be regartfed us the 
weapons particular to Visnu, Indra, Siva and Skanda respectively. This legend perhaps 
shows, in no doubt a very peculiar way, the solar basis of these gods. Mr. Krishna Séstri 
remarks in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses (p. 236): “But within the flaming orb 
is recognised the god Narayana (Visnu) whose body is golden, who assumes the form of 
Brahm 4 in the morning, Maheévara (Siva) in the midday and Visnu in the evening 


58 Ibid., vol. I (1867), p. 82, Imdrisi remarks ‘ There is no idol in India or in Sind which is more highly 
venerated.’ net ed 


_5& Blements of Hindu Iconogruphy, vol. I 
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» part II, plate LXXXIX (Chitorgadh * relief); pl. 

i BBR 3 (Marble, Rajputana itisfour-handed) ==. = 

“5 S8 FRAS., 1918, pp. 521-2. ( ajputena it is fo ed) 

sae re - Se te ivaidra Sdstra, ch. 28, v. 659. 

tion of the iting ange Vasi Edition, ch. 51, v. 3)s borrows this passage from the former work and its descrip- 
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. An illustration from Chidambaram (fig. 144) evidently represents Stirya as com- 

posed of Brahm4, Visnu and Mahegvara (Trimurti),§ 

It may be remarked in fine that the type of the image of the Sun-god, which was 
introduced into India in the early centuries of the Christian era and largely Indianised by 
the genius of Indian artists, may have played a prominent part in the development of the 
types of many other important Brahmanical divinities. | 

[The two figures accompanying this article are typically North-Indian in character. The 








details in both of them are fully prominent. The garment covering the upper part of the body 


of Sirya is finely suggested by the artist in Plate I ; whereas, the trunk from the waist upwards 
is left bare in Plate II. The avyatga and the boots are clearly marked in both the fioures. 
The relief shown in Plate IT (from KonArak, Orissa), a finely carved piece of sculpture, seems 
to be later in point of date than the figure in PlateI. © | | 

I am indebted to Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Lecturer in Fine Arts in the Calcutta University, 
for these photographs. | | : | 


THE DATE OF THE KAUTILIYA. 
| By H. 0, RAY, MA. , 5 
“Tre finding of the Arihasdsira of Kautilya,” says Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
“will remind students of Roman Law of the fortunate accident which made Niebuhr light 
upon the manuscript of Gaius at Verona, in 1816.” The importance of the recovery of this 
work can scarcely be exaggerated. There is hardly any field in Ancient Indian History on 
which this Arthasdsira has not thrown welcome light. All students of Indology are 
therefore highly indebted to Dr. R. Shamaé&stry for not only editing bnt also translating it 
into English, To the translation again of this work Dr. Shamasdstry has added a learned 
preface‘putting together all the references to this Arthagdstra and discussing its age and author- 
ship. His contention is that the present work was composed by Kautilya, Prime-minister 
of Chandragupta the founder of the Maurya dynasty in the 4th century B.C. In the in- 
troductory note which Dr. Fleet has written and which has been published at the beginning 
of this translation the same English scholar gives us clearly to understand that he is in sub-— 
stantial agreement with the conclusions of Dr. Shamasdstry. Soon after their views were 
published, however, they were hotly assailed by European scholars, such as Hillebrandt, 
_ Jolly, Keith and recently Winternitz. Prof. Jacobi was the only exception.? The criticisms 
levelled by these scholars may be reduced principally to'3 views : | 
1. The work might have originated with Kautilya, but was developed and brought to | 

its present condition by his school. | = 3 | suse —— i 
2. The work was itself originated and developed by a school of polity which was asso- 
ciated in later times with his name. q eo. gh ee 2 8 
3. The work might itself have been composed by one single author or at least one 
compiler or editor about the 3rd cent. a.p. and been fathered on the legendary Ch&nakya 
Kautilya, who was then looked upon as the type of a cunning and unserupulous minister. 
_ Let us now takeinto consideration the first two points which are closely allied. Kautilya, ib 
is contended, may have originated the work, but the work itself was systematically developed 
and brought to its present condition by a school either founded by him or associated with his 
‘Dame. What is the evidence adduced in support of this position ? ‘Whenever the views of 
Previous authorities on Hindu polity: are specified and criticised, they have always been 
_ © Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 186. Rai Bahadu? Hivalal on Triveuriie in Bundelkhand hes tried 
to bring out the solar character of these Trimurtis, see Plate Il and compare it with the $-headed figure 

of Sdrya in Chidambaram in Mr. Krishna Sastri’s work. See also ASTAR., 1018-14, pp. 27 6-280. 

_.) Ancient Indian Polity, (Madras, 1916),p. Te 0. | 
* For references to the works of the above scholars, see the bibliegraphy at the end of this chapter. 
_Y. Smith in his Early History oj India and Thomas in the. Oambridge History of India have virtually 

agreed with Dr. Shamaé4stry and Prof. Jacobi... - age ~ eh 
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followed by a definite statement of Kautilya’s own views, with a specific 
in the third person. This use of the name in the third person hag led sch 
work wes composed, if not exactly by Kautilya,—by some teachers who flourished in the 
school connected with his name. I regret I cannot bring myself to accept their line of reason. 
ing. Forthey have adduced no evidence to demonstrate thatthe mention of an author’s Name in 
winding up the discussion of a subject, already handled by previous dchdryas, must Necessaril 
indicate that his name has been specified, not to denote him as the individual author but to 
denote hisschool. Itis true that the sitras of the Parva and the Vitara M tmdrisd, for Instance, 
while introducing such discussions and specifying the names of the various teachers who 
contributed them, have ended with the specification of the vicws of Jaimini and BadarAyans, 
their reputed authors. It is also true that both Jaimini and Badardyana were the reputed 
founders of these schools, but this latter conclusion does not follow from the mere mention 
of their names at the end of such discussions introduced into their sitras. We regard them ag 
the originators of these schools, simply because they have been traditionally handed down as 
the founders of both the schools, But is there any independent evidence to show that there 
was @ school of polity founded by Kautilya or associated with his name ? Kautilya, has been 
referred to so frequently in later literature that, if he had been really connected with a new 
school, at least one reference to this fact would have been traced somewhere in that literature. 
What we, however, find is that he is universally considered to be the author of the Arthasdstra, 
but there is no reliable evidence that he was the founder of any school.3 Kautilya does not: 
stand alone in this respect. We have a similar instance in Vatsyayana, the author of the 
Kdmasiira. In these sifras also discussions are frequently introduced with the mention of 
the names of different previous authors and end with the view of Vatsyayana himself, 
whose name has always been mentioned in that connection. Are we then to Suppose that the 
authors of these Kdmasiiras cannot be Vatsyayana himself, but that their body of sdiras was 
evolved and completed by some dchdryas of a school of erotics founded by him or associated 
with his name. Here, also, there is absolutely no evidence to show that there was any such 
school for the science of erotics. 

Perhaps the most extreme opinion expressed in this connection is that of Prof. Hillebrandt, 
who remarks that the constant use of the phrase iti Kautilyah tells against the authorship 
of Kautilyah himself, and he therefore ascribes the work to his school. What this view 
really amounts to is, that the mere use of the name of an individual in the third person is an 
undoubted indication that the work is not his, but that of his school. This, however, ignores 
the fact that the practice of an author mentioning his name in the third person, when he has to | 
express his own views, has been handed down in India even to modern times, and this is the 
feason why we find poets-saints like Nanaka, Tulsidis, Kavir, Tukaram, Chandidés and 
others invariably Speaking of themselves in the third person. | — 

. _Thave just said that the mere Phrase iti Kautilyah, or neti Kautilyah, occurring 10 the 
Arthasdstra, does not necessarily prove that it was not the work of Kautilya; but of his school. 
I am prepared to go a step farther. I have already remarked that there is no trustworthy 
evidence to show that there wag any school in existence, which was connected with the name of 
Kautilya. Why, indeed, should there be any such school at all? Kautilya expressly tells ua Hat 

his workis 2 mere compendium of what the authors of Hindu polity prior to his time had written | 
oF the subject. He does not claim much originality #atall. Nor does he deserves ny credit for 
originality, except in such theorctical discussions as set forth the vicws of the previous authors. - 
In these discussions only Kautilya gives his own individual opinion, which is to that extent 

toda ott aca ,000 years after the neva ted and described. the fea neat eas s Bs 
his param - ae: mandaki calls Kautilya his guru, but there is tothing to show ye Ge 
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original. But he cannot possibly be credited with having originated an entirely new system 
of political philosophy. To say, therefore, that he was the founder of any school is to my 

mind a view which is not only not borne out by facts, but is inherently impossible. 

We now turn our attention to the consideration of the third of the views referred to above. 
Before, however, we can satisfactorily deal with this question, itis absolutely necessary to 
discuss another point, which is really the pivot of that and kindred views. So far as the 
Arihasasiva goes, in many places we have been told that Kautilya was the author of the book. 
I have already adverted to the discussions in which the names of previous authors precede 
that of Kautilya. In three other places in the work the name of Kautilya occurs, namely, 
at the end of the Ist chapter, at the end of the 10th chapter (IInd Book) and at the end of the 
last chapter. Thus it has been calculated that the name of Kautilya occurs in the book not 
less than 72 times, and, so far as the internal and external evidence of this work is concerned, 
Kautilya undoubtedly was the author of it ; and further, as the concluding verses of the 10th 
and the last chapters show, this Kautilya must have been the prime-minister of the Mauryan 
King Chandragupta. Can this Kautilya really be the author of the Arthasdsira? I have 
already stated that Prof. Jacobi5 is the only European scholar who answers this question in 
the affirmative. Prof. Winternitz, however, holds the opposite view. It may not be possible 
to agree with the former when he says that Kautilya was like Bismarck and could not have 
found time to establish a school, and Prof. Keith seems to be right when he remarks that 
“ Kautilya was not Bismarck, and India is not Germany.’’® But it should be borne in mind 
that in India there was never any antagonism between practical politics and the academic 
pursuit of knowledge. The latest instance is furnished by the two brothers, Madhava and 
Saéyana, who were administrators in the Vijayanagar Empire, but who nevertheless found 
time not only to study, but also to write about Vedic lore.’ This, I think, satisfactorily 
_ answers the argument of Prof. Winternitz, when he says that the Arthasdstra was the work, 
not of a statesman, but of a pandit fond of pedantic Classification and definition. This last 
characteristic is certainly prominent in the writings of both Madhava and S&yana. MNever- 
theless, history tells us that both of them were shrewd administrators and wise statesmen. 

Prof. Winternitz, however, adduces many more arguments in support of his position. 
Thus he tells us that the very name Kautilya gives rise to serious doubts. The fact that he 
is never called Chanakya and only once Vishnugupta, which is a copyist’s addition, raises 
grave suspicions as to the real authorship. The word Kautilya means “ crookedness, ” 
“falsehood.”’? Is it likely, he asks, that. Chandragupta’s minister should have called himself 
‘Mr. Crooked’ or “ erookedness personified.””? He forgets thatin India people often bear names 
of evilimport, but they are not ashamed for that reason of mentioning them. The Aifareya 
Bréhmana has given us the name Sunahéepha, which means ‘ the dog’s tail’ ; and we know 
that the author of one of the ancient scripts of India was Kharoshtha, which signifies ‘the ass’s 
lips.”. But if we want any instance nearer home, it is furnished by Kautilya’s Arthaddstra 
itself, For does he not tell us that two of the authors of Hindu polity who flourished 
before him were VatavyAdhi, 7.e.,‘Gout’or ‘Rheumatism’’ and Pisuna, +. ¢., ‘slanderer ae 
‘backbiter.? Why should Kautilya therefore be ashamed of calling himself Kautilya in his 
work, supposing for the moment that it meant‘ Crookedness’? Butisit so as a matter of 
fact ? If he is to be called “ Mr. Crooke¢ ,” would not the term be rather Kutila than Kautilya ? 

_ As there any instance of an abstract now like Kautilya, which must always be in the Bemier: 
‘being used fora male individual by changing the gender of that word ? Evidently Kau- 

“fibya must be a taddhita name, and if we say that his mother was Kutilé, his name must. 
. betonte Kautileya and not Kautilya. And if we suppose that he was called after his father 
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—§ V. Smith and Thomas seem also to share this view. 

6 JRAS., 1916, p. 131. Mee 
” Some Contributions of South India to Indian Oulture, by 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, pp. 300-10. 
8A a, pp. 14, 33, ete. 
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Kutila, the name would be Kautila. I am afraid we cannot hope to explain the formation 
of the name, if we persist in connecting Kautilya somehow with Kutila. The author of the 
Sabdakalpadruma perceived this difficulty and has therefore given a different etymology, viz., 
Kutah ghaiah tan ldnti kutalah kuladhdnyah tesimapatyan Kautilyah. This explanation may 
perhaps look fantastic, but what I contend is that the name must be explained as a iaddhiig 
form. It is possible that Kutala or Kutila or Kotala or Kotila was the original name from 
which Kautilya was derived by PAnini’s siira Gargddibhyo yar. In later times, however, the 
gotra name Kautalya or Kautilya was confounded with the abstract term ‘ crookednegg,’ 
especially asthe prime-minister of Chandragupta, being the means of securing the sovereignty 
of the Mauryan family, must have been a first-rate diplomat and an adept in state-craft, He 
came thus to be connected somehow with all the dark and devious methods that are 
associated with diplomacy and duplicity. Recently Mahimahopadhydya Ganapati Sastri 
has pointed out that the word Kutala is mentioned by Keégavasvamin in his V andartharn- 
avasamksepa, as meaning both Goéfrarisi and an ornament.? 


{t is thus difficult to see what objection there can be to our considering Kautilya, the 
prime-minister of Chandragupta, as the author of the Arthasdésire. The only way to cast 
doubt on this conclusion is to show that there are traits of style and some words or names 
in the body of the book, which are of a much later period. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,! for instance, 
has taken his stand upon this type of internal evidence and has brought the composition 
down to a much later period. We will therefore direct our attention to these arguments. 
The strongest internal evidence on which these scholars have relied is the close affinity which 
tho Kautiliya bears to the sitra works of a later period and to the Kdmasitra of Vatsyfyana. 
The method of stating the views of opponents in a discussion, together with their names, and 
setting forth the final decision by their specification of the view and name ofthe reputed work, 
is a special characteristic of the stra works of the later period ; and as among these Vatey4- 
yana is the earliest, being referred to the fourth century A.D., it is contended that Kautilya 
could not have been far removedin point of time. He and his work are thus brought down to 
the second or third century 4.D. I confess J am not convinced by any arguments which are based 
on mere considerations of style. To quote an instance, Mattavildsa is evidently a drama of the 
seventh century, butin style, especially so far as the prologue is concerned, it has a remarkably 
close resemblance to the introductory portions of the 13 plays which have recently been 
ascribed to the poet Bhasa. We know the date of the Matiavildsa positively. It belongs 
to the seventh century 4.D., and as we have got a positive date for thisdrama,an attempt was 
made by Dr. Barnett11 to bring the thirteen plays above-mentioned within this late period. 
But I do not think this view has commended itself to scholars like Prof. Winternitz, Keith and 
others. Secondly, it is true that the date of Vatsy&yana’s Kdmasdira has been settled pretty 
accurately. There is no evidence that it was added to or wad tampered with by interpolations. 
This, however, cannot be said in regard to the Veddntastiras of Badarayana or the Nydyasitras 
of Gautama. There can be no doubt that both the bodies of the sdéiras, as known to us at 
present, cannot be much earlier than the first century 4.D. Butit cannot be contended that 
most of the sitras forming each one of these sets were not in existence long before. Take for 
instance the Veddénia siiras. To an impartial scholar there can be no doubt that they have 
been referred to in a passage of the Bhagavadgita, as noticed by Mr. Amalnekar!* and 
Max Muller.!8 What is the explanation of this discrepancy 2? Perhaps the best explanation 
: “ae that of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, who has contended with great force that these 
se ee, > ores Sastri, Trivandrum series, Takieakapda;veees 2 0=°=«~°*«*8O% 
21 FRAG isia sees of ay a Bhandarkar, First Oriental Conference, pp. ae a 
a Max Maller, 2303 an Pp. 422. 12 C, V. Vaidya, Bpic India, p. . 
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Vedinta-sitras, though they existed long prior to the Bhagavadgité, were added to from 
time to time and acquired their present fixity, when they were first commented upon by a 
moat erudite commentator, perhaps Upavarsha. If such is the case, that particular trait of 
the siitru style, which refers to the opponents’ views along with their names and demolishes 
them by establishing the doctrine of the author, can very well date back to a time much ante. 
rior to the Bhagaradgiid and even the Kautiliya. There is, therefore, nothing strange in 
Kautilya imitating that style in his Arthasdstra. Again, it is worthy of note that the 
Nydyasiivas, as they exist at present, like the Veddnla-sitras in their present form are of the 
third century 4.D. But curiously enough they do not share this trait of styleand we may 
therefore reasonably ask why they should not share it with the Kdmasiiras of Vatsyayana, 
although both belonged practically to the same period. The truth appears to be that style 
is not always a sate argument to go upon. No doubt there are many works of one and the 
same period which partake of the same characteristic style, but that does not preclude an 
author from imitating another style,—a style not prevalent in his day. It will thus be seen 
that the trait of style shown by the Arthaésdsira is also shown by the Veddntastiras, the 
greater part of which are as old as the fourth century B.c., if not older. 

We now turn to a consideration of the views of Dr. Kalidas N ag.t4 He scouts the idea 
that the ‘entire Arthasdsira has come out from the head of Kautilya, like Minerva from 
the head of Zeus’ and refers the work in its present form to the post-Mauryan period. His 
main contention is that ‘the diplomacy of the Kautiliya is not that of a centralised empire, 
but indeed that of a very divided feudalism, in which each chief is in perpetual conflict with his 
peers for hegemony and in his turn is crushed by a new series of wars. It represents the 
normal atomist politics of a very decentralised epoch,—quite the reverse of the politics of a 
great empire. Thus the diplomacy of the Kautiltya is either anterior or posterior to the 
Mauryas and does not show any trace of the centralising imperialism of Chandragupta.’ In 
trying to establish his thesis he even goes so far as to deny the existence of the term 
Chakravartin in the treatise. But every student of the Arthasdsira knows that Kautilya 
distinctly refers to this term. Thus Kautilya says : 

Desah prthivi: tasyén Himavatsamudréntaramudichinarh yojanasahasraparimanama- 
tiryakchakravartiksetram.15 . 

[Desa (country) means the earth ; in it the thousand yojanas of the northern portion of 
the country that stretches between the Himalayas and the oceans form the dominion of 
Chakravartin or Emperor .]!6 

It is clear therefore that Kautilya expressly refers to Northern India (udich?) as the seat 
of a big empire (chakravartiksetra), which is inconsistent with the supposition of Mr. Nag 
that the Kaufiliya reveals the picture of a decentralised feudalism. Cléarly Mr. Nag has 
been misled by those chapters in which Kautilya discusses the theories of inter-State relations 
and war. In explaining these theories Kautilya has to assume the grouping of states; but 
nowhere does he say that these states were all small. No one again will deny the existence 
of big states like Russia and France in modern Europe, merely from the fact- that there is 
conflict—I might almost say perpetual conflict—amongst the states for hegemony. Yet the 
theories of inter-state relations of Kautilya can be applied substantially to modern Europe, 
With its great states like Russia and France and tiny states like Belgium and Greece. Kaufilya 
truly remarks :— : | | Oo 7 

tejo hi sandhanakdranan : ndtaptan lauhan lohena sandhatia iti. . . 

(It is power that maintains peace between any two kings : no piece of iron that is not made 
red hot will combine with another piece of iron.)1? 





(To be continued.) 
14 Les Theories Diplomatiques De L’inde Ancienne et L’ Arthasastra, Paris, 1923, pp. 114-121. 
18 Arthadéeta, 2nd ed., p. 340. 16 Prans., 2nd cd., p. 396. 


“F Arthaddetra 2nd ed., p. 269. Trane. 2nded.,p. 322, 
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A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA. 
By ASA SINGH or Maaaiana, Jaana DisTRicr, PUNJAB. 


Recorpup By H. A. ROSE, I.C.8. (Retired). 


Prefatory Note. 
By Sir RICHARD (C. TEMPLE, Ber. 


Tuts rough Panjabi ballad is of interest to show how deeply the tale of Hir and Ranjha 
has eaten into the minds of the people. It is not a high class poem or even a well-told tale, 
but its main interest is that it was composed by one Asa Singh, keeper of a “‘ sweets” shop 
in the Sadar Bazaar in Jhang, who was a native of Maghiana, a village in that district. This 
we learn from the last stanza. 


Text. 
Alif. 


Ake Rabb nih yad kariye : 

Devi Mata de sahita loriye, ji, 

Mere andaron uthy4 Char-y4ron :-— 
“ Kissa Hir te Ranjha joriye, jf, 
Waris Shab da hai bay4n jehra, 
Phog-satte ’atar na choriye, ji, 

As&, Singhan4j hal kuchh gum howe, 
Apo-Ap matlab sara phoriye, ji.” 


Translation. 


Come and celebrate the praises of the Lord, 
And ask the help of Mother Devi. 
Within me have arisen the Four Friends (saying) :-— 
“ Construct the tale of Hir and Ranjha 
As Waris Shah? has told it. | 
Do not leave out the sprinkling of the scents ; 
_ And if any point is missed by As& Singh? 
Disclose the meaning of it thyself.’’. 


Alif 2. 


Awwal dé e bay4n, yAro. 
Ranjhihan bhire zamindér lokon. 
Manja Takht-Hazare d& Chaudhrt si ; 
Bete ath, jainde w&kif kar lokon. 
Satan nal oh rakhie anjor bot! : 
- Dhido nal si usd& pyar lokon. - 
 As& Singh4, jed& Manja faut hoia, 
» Bhai nal Ranjhé karan kbar lokon. 


Fo ne ee ae, 











| 1 The poem is arranged in 34 stanzas numbered by letters of the Araba-Persian Alphabet 

_ generally in the order of the letters. Each stanza commences with the letter indicating it. 

- 4 Author of the most celebrated version of the story, translated by G.C. Usbome, and published 
ante, Vol. L, as a Supplement. Bat 7 ae i 


§ ‘The present author, ~ 
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Translation. 
This is the beginning of the tale, my friends ! 
Rénjhaé came of zam*nddr folk (Jats). 
Manju was Chaudhri of Takht Hazara, 
And had eight sons of whom we know. 
With seven he was on bad terms, 
But Dhido he loved greatly. 
When Manji died, O As& Singh 
There was disagreement between Ranjh44 and his brethrea. 
a, Be 
Boliyan marde Ranjhanei nti: 
Sat bhai jehre usde han, Mian : 
Ghar jawe te bivian lant’ane, 
Nl tuhmataén de qadhan jan, Mian :-— 
* Naghi Hir Syal di paran leAwen, 
Tadén jani taih-nud jawan, Mian.” 
As& Singhkahndé : gharoh vak hoke 
Ranjha tarak kitaé pin khan, Miap, 


Translation. 


With (vile) words to Ranjha 
His seven brothers abused him. 
They turned him out of the house with scorn and curses, 
On hearing these words from a traveller: _ 
‘Go and get the troth pledge of Hir the Syél. 
_ She is fit lover for a youth like you.” 
As& Singh says, Ranjha left his home, 
And gave up eating and drinking. © 


Te: 


Tarak Hajére-nin kar Ranjha 

Jhang chalié, Rabb di ag karke. 

Chai vanjli khtindi te nal bhiré, 
Gharon turia, Hir da yiyés karke. 
Ratii vich masit vajal vanjli, 
Mulléi kadhid, ’ishq di pas karke. - 
Kamm Rabb de dekh tin, As& Singhé ; 
Baitha nadi ten, chit udds karke. 


Tr anslation. eo 


Abandoning Takht Hazara, Ranjha 8 
Went to Jhang, trustingin God. | 
He took his flute brown with use, | 
He started from his house dreaming of Hir. 
At night he rested in a mosque and played his finte. 
- The Mullas turned him away taking the side of love. 


Behold God’s work, As& Singh. 
He came and sat on thé river bank, aud at heart. 





a er ere ale 


~ 


Bee ee ci 
| : ae? 18 a the tribal name of the hero, but it is always ‘used.as hig personal name, 
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Se 
Sabiti sidq de nal kabnda :-— 
© Main-ndi jhab de par utar, MtAn.’’ 
Ghusse ho muhfne jaw&b ditté :— 
‘* Paisé leke karénge par, Mfai.”’ 
Rénjhé kahia :-—* Faqir gharitb-hin, Mian, 
Hathién sakna& be rozgér, Mian.” 
As& Singha, tamasha e dekh, ttm bi: 
- Kehri karega agan kuliar, Mtan. 


Translation. 








With firm trust he says [to the boatman] :— 
“Take me to the other side of the stream, Sir.”’ 
Angrily the boatman replied :— 
“I will take you over on payment, Sir.” 
Ranjha said :—* I am a poor man, Sir; 
Without a livelihood save by my hands, Sir.” 
As& Singh : behold thou too this wonder : 
What commands the Creator will give. 
Jim 

Jadin muhane jawaék ditta, 

_ Ranjh’ howe khal4& haridn jeh&3 
Pichhoh Mullé kadh-ditté masft vichon ; 
Agfin haur milié be-imain jeh4, 
Ranjha “ bismillah ” karke lei vanjii; 
Rag giwian rih-parchhan jeha, 
As& Singh, us muihiani mard rannin 
Sohna gabré, part de shan, jeha, 


Translation. 


When the ferryman had refused to take him ACTOSs, 
Ranjh4 was left alone and perplexed. 
Behind the Mulla had turned him out of the mosque, 
And in front of him he met another rascal. 
R&njhé saying “ bi’smi’l’ah,”’ took his flute 
And sang a soul-entrancing ditty. | 
Asa Singh [says], he enchanted both men and women, 
This beautiful youth who was like a fairy. 
Chim 
Chérnei Ranjhe-nan bert uthe ; 
Rannéi doce jhabel diai uthient ; 
Beri vich charade bahéliane : 
_ Girdi baith bharindiai muthienf, 
Ludhén samajhié : “ Meriéi do rannfi 
Is Jatt di vanjli kuthient, 
As& Singh : Ranjhe teh te mast hoidiy 
Ghar chhor, khAwind koloa ruthient. 
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Translation 

Two women from the boatmen’s hamlet arose 
And took him into the boat. 
They took him into the boat and made him sit down, 
And they sat down and began to pound grain. 
Ludhan understood that his two wives 
Had been captivated by the Jatt’s flute. 
Asa& Singh [says] :—They were mad for R&énjhé 
Left their house, and quarrelled with their husband. 
He 
Haqq di puchhda bat Ranjha :— 
** Berf vich kehr&é palang kasiyde ? ’ 
“Ei tan Hir Saleti di sej, Mian, 
Qisse Bhagbhari kolot dasiy&e.”’ 
Sunke Hir d& nahte khushi hoié: 
Sutta& palang teh ghar4n da nasiyae. 
As& Singh:—-Kahin Hir nf jahe kahia ; 
‘Tera palang kise Jatt kasiyae.”’ 
Translation. 


Rénjh& asks for a true account :-— 
‘“‘ Whose bed is that spread out in the boat. ?” 
‘‘ This is the bedding of Hir the Sy4l girl, Sir, 
Whose tale is told with that of Bh&ag-bh&ri.” 
Hearing Hir’s name he was delighted 
And he who had fled from his home lay down on the hed. 
As& Singh [says] :—Some one went and told Hir :— 
“Some Jatt is stretched upon thy bed.” 
Khe 
Khabar je itni pai us-nan, 
Vich gham de Hir Sy4l hai, 
“‘ Mere sej uthe sutta kaun ake ? ” 
Rawan nadi teh sdiyai de nal hut 
Pahle mér muh4ne naa chor kita : 
Pher RAanjhe de 4n khiy4él hai. 
‘Singha: Hir di dil viké-chuki, | 
Jadai nainan di naiian ten jhal hat. 
Translation. 
When she heard this news 
Hir the Sy4l was vexed : 
“* Who has lain down on my bed 27”. 
Coming to the river with her companion, 
First she began to scold the boatman < 
Then she came and looked at-Réujha. — 
[Says As&] Singh :—Hir’s heart was conquered outright 
When eye with eye exchanged its glances. 
(To be continued.) 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Gipsy 
(Vol. 
edited by Sz GroRGE GRIERSON, 
D.Lirr.) 14X10}, VII, 213 pp. 
Government Press. 


Lanauvacus. By Stes Kownow, Oslo, 
XI of the Linguistic Survey of India 
K.C.1.E., 
Calcutta. 


The word ‘t Gipsy” is here used in the sense 
of “nomad.” Its use is not intended to suggest 
any connection with the Romani Chals of Hurope. 
Throughout the length and breadth of India mi- 
gratory tribes are to be found, some settling down 
in towns and villages, others still moving from 
place to place in pursuit of their ordinary avoca- 
tions. All or nearly all wandering tribes in India 
have dialects or argots of their own. Some of 
these forms of speech are closely connected 
with well-known languages, and have already 
been described in the course of this Series. Thus 
six are dealt with in Vol. IV, along with Dravidian 
languages, and seven in Vol. IX as belonging to 
the Bhil languages. In the volume before us 
six dialects and ten argots are discussed. The 
dialects are Sasi Beldari, Bhami, Ladi, Odki and 
Pendhari; the @rgois need not be specified. Say 
is said on p. 5 to be a mere argot, but on p. 41, 
to be a distinct vernacular. The latter statement 
is correct. It is a real dialect with its own 
declensions, conjugations, phonetic law and 
syntax, and is as independent as any non-noma- 
dic, non-criminal dialect which, spoken by few 
people, lies open to the influence of more powerful 
neighbours. Dr. Konow, however, on p. 5 was 
porhaps thinking of the Criminal Variation which 


may be described as an argot based upon the 
dialect, 


The author’s main thesis is one of intense inter- 
est. He argues on both ethnological 


common Dravidian origin, and that for many 
centuries they have roamed over India. In fact, 
he hints that they are indirectly referred to: in 
the Mahabhérat, where Yudhishthira is warned of 
impending treachery in a jargon understood. only 
by himself and the speaker. We can but wish 


that the limitations of space had not prevented 
the production of more evidence and. precluded . 
a fuller discussion of the whole problem: We. | 
should like to know how these tribes: differed | 
from other Dravidians, why they separated from 
them, whether they were ever a united, though 


_ ‘separate, whole, how and why they split into diverse 
elements, and most important of all, what their 
connection is with the true Gipsies of Asia Minor 

| snd Europe. The arguments pointing to original 


unity are well put together, and -a good case is 


made out. . The’ author will not himself claim 
completely to have established his position, but 


also of gajo. 


‘his 
and 


linguistic grounds that all these nomads had a. 


picture of this great tribe nclert 
“in its veins, a band of people much larger in time 





he may perhaps say in the famous words of the 
student, asked after an examination if he’ had 
succeeded in demonstrating Euclid Bk, J Prop, 
5, ‘I should not like to say that I proved it, but 
I think I made it seem very probable.” 


Though supposed to be Dravidians, these 
nomads now speak Aryan dialects, generally con- 
nected with Rajputani, Gujarati or Marathi, A 
number of the secret words used in their special 
argots are common to several different tribes 
and of these a few are found among Euro. 
pean Gipsies. Thus the word kojja or kaja employ- 
ed by Sasis and Nis, (also, it may be remarked 
by Chiras who are not discussed at all in this 
volume) is like the Romani gajo (? English 
codger). It does not however mean, as here sta- 
ted, “man” pur eé simple. It always mean 
a man not belonging to the tribe. This is true 
In India there is a further limitation 
The word means a man of ordinary 
respectable society. Thus Sasi would not call 
a Chiraé or Gagera “ Kajja,” but a Hindu, Musal- 
man or Englishman would be so called, Other 
Romani words are jukela, jhukil, chukal chuk 
or dhokal, dog (Rom. jukel), and thaklo, boy 
(Rom. raklo). In addition to these there are 
of course the numerous Romani words which are 
common to all Sanskritic languages. 

Prof. Konow is much to be congratulated on 
contributions to the Linguistic Survey. 
Of the 16 volumes now before us he has written 5 
in all, and Sir George Grierson 11. It is 
matter of great satisfaction to find distin- 
guished foreign scholars, like him and Prof. 


of meaning. 


Bloch of Paris, devoting themselves to modern 


Indian vernaculars, thus showing that import- 
ance does not depend on 4 remote past. The 


‘views expressed in the present work will command 


general acceptance, except those (occupying only 
half a page in all) which relate to the connection 
of Romani with Indian languages. These should 


‘be reconsidered. 


The treatment of. the similarity between 
dialects widely separated geographically, a simi- 
larity which shows itself not 80 much in indi- 
yidual words as in methods of word-building, and 
particularly of secret | word-building, ig valuable 
in itself and leads to important results. The 
, 3 with the wanderlust 


past than today, fascinates the imagination; and 
the possibility of their being of the same race . 
the real Gipsies should attract the attention 0 
Orientalists and fill with joy the hearts of the 


. founders and supporters of the Gypsy Lore Society. 


T. Graname Batuay. 
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| 31. Bahadapura. 

Udayana, the famous minister of Kumfrap4la, had two sons, Bahada and Ambaka.,. 
The father, being mortally wounded in battle, entrusted to his sons the task of carrying 
out his wish of repairing and constructing temples at several places in Gujarat. At 
the time of building, as the father had wished, the Nemin&tha temple at Satrufijaya, 
tha brothers also founded a town in the vicinity, named Bahadapur, after the elder one. 
No extant village in the surrounding region can be identified with the place. Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji thinks that its site may be close to the ruins east of Paltana, where large quantities 
of conch shells and bangles are still to be found?29. 


32. Bahuloda. 


Jayakesin, king of Karnataka, had a daughter named Miyanalladevi. She 
longed,—s0 goes the story,—for the hand of the Solanki king Karna [1064—1094], although 
he was very old, because she hoped successfully to use her queenly influence for abolishing 
the pilgrim tax levied at Bahuloda on pilgrims to Prabhdsa. Forbes suggests!8° that 
this Bahuloda must be the same as Bhaloda, a ford on the Narmada river near its 
mouth, a little above Suklatirtha. This suggestion cannot be accepted; for in the 
time of Karna I, the Anahilapattana kingdom did not extend much to the south of 
Ahmadabad ; it was king Karna himself who was first to capture Asapalli or Ahmadabad, 
and Suklatirtha and Bhaloda are more than 100 miles to the south of that city. Besides, as 
the pilgrim tax was on the pilgrims going from Anshilapattana and northern Gujarat to Pra- 
bhasa, it is clear that this Bahuloda must have been somewhere on the boundary between 
Northern Gujarat and Kathiawad ; for pilgrims from Anahilapattana could hardly be expect- 
el to pass through BhAloda near Suklatirtha on their way to Prabhisa. And yet we are told 
that when, after her marriage, Miyanalladevi proceeded from Anahilapattana to Prabhasa, 
she had to pass through Bahuloda‘#!. | 

This BAhuloda is most probably the village Bholads, about 20 miles south-west of Dholka. 
For it is on the boundary line above referred to ; besides, it presents no philological difficul- 
ties in identification. | 

This village Bholada must have been an important town during the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; for the annual pilgrim tax received there amounted to 
72 lakhs!31. The amount of the tax may be an exaggeration ; but it is a good indication of 
the traffic of the place. | 

83. Bharukachchha, 

Bharoch or Bhroach is a town of hoary antiquity ; it was known as Bhrgupure, 
Bhrgukachchha and Bhrgukshestra in ancient times ; the port of Barugaze, 132 Barygaza 185 : 
or Bargosa 134 of the Greek writers refers to the same place. a 2 

_ The importance of Bhrgupura in ancient times was due to two causes; firstly, to its being 
a holy place, and secondly, to its being the port of export and import of the whole of northern 
India. Its sanctity as a ‘tirtha’ is recognised in the Puranas ; 138 and no wonder ; for here king. 
Bali is said to have performed the famous sacrifice, in which he gave away his whole empire 


139 BG., I, 1. p. 188. 180 Rés Méid, p. 84. ; 181 Pbe.,p. 84.0 | 
132 Periptus. 133 In Ptolemy. oe, Wt saeaeeee 
° Zarcos : , 


184 In the famous epitaph on the tomb of the Indian philosopher at Athe 
an Indian, a native of Bargésa who immortalised himself according to the custom of his country 
—Strabo, III, 119. = 


135 B.g., Karma Puréya, U, ch, 41. aay TST 
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to Vishnu in the form of Vamana. As early as the first century 4.D., if not much earlier 
it was a well-known ‘tirtha ’ ; for Usabhadita is known to have constructed severa] tanks. 
wells, and rest houses at this place for the use of pious pilgrims 186, a 

But the fame, prosperity and wealth of ancient Bhrgupura were due almost entirely to 
its extensive maritime commerce. When precisely its maritime activity commenced, ye do 
not definitely know ; but it existed even in pre-historic times. The discovery of articles 
of exclusively Indian origin in the ruins of Babylon has made it absolutely certain that, 
as early as the third millennium before the Christian era, if not much earlier, Indis wag 
carrying on extensive trade with Babylon ; but as the Babylonian words for the Indian 
articles are of Tamil origin, it is clear that it was the Dravidian south rather than the 
Aryan north which was chiefly engaged in that trade, But the prosperity of the 
southern ports must have soon induced Bhrgupura to copy thoir example ; we may therefore 


approximately assign the commencement of the maritime activity of Bhrgupura to the 
middle of the second millennium B.c. me 


elle 


And for this, there is ample evidence. Baudhiyana Smrti, which is assigned by Buhler 
to the fifth century B.c., states that northerners [¢.e., people of Gujarat, Kathiawad and 
Sindh,—for Baudhayana himself wasa southerner] being long accustomed to sca voyages are 
not to be condemned on that account.137 Maritime activity in the Aryan north must then 
have existed long enoughto be considered an ostablished fact even by the orthodox 
Smrtikaras. Thenthereis the evidence of the Buddhist Jdiakas. The book belongs to the 
fifth century 3B.c., but the folk stories on which it is based must be much earlier. The con- 
clusion of Dr. Buhler, based upon statements like these yeqesr Tarara aera wafers | 
arara Fraveqra...(Sippdraka Jdt., IV, p. 140) wary veges afersn arara eqoralt Tes 
(Sussondi Jdét,, TI, p. 188) that this maritime activity existed in the eighth century B.0,, 


is indeed well-founded. Ifit was in fullswing in the eighth century B.c., it must have 
commenced much earlier, 


Bhrgupura was not a convenient port. How dangerous was the approach to and depar- 
ture from it, is graphically described in the Periplus.138 Nevertheless, by the beginning of the 
Christian era it had monopolised all the export and import trace of northern and central 
India. The Periplus informs us: ‘ From Ozene is brought down to Barugaza for the supply . 
of the country and for the export to our own markets onyx stones, porcelain, fine muslin.’!® 
But it was not Ojjayini alone, but the whole of the northern India, which was using this 
port for export trade ; the importance of places like Kaépadwanj, Sanchi, Bhils& and others 
was primarily due to their being on the trade route between Pataliputra and Bharoch. In 
fact, there was no other port which could be convenicntly used in those times by PAtaliputra, 
Varanasi, Kanouj and other northern cities. In the first century A.D. it had become such an 
important port that even Kabul was sending its merchandise to Bhrgupura for export. For 
the Periplus says ‘ At the same time there is brought to it from the upper country by way of 
. Proclais for transmission to the coast Kallybourine, Patropapigic and Kabalitic spikenard, 

and another kind which reaches it by way of Skuthia.? Now what places are indicated by 


the first two names is not known, but the last points undoubtedly to the region round Kabul ; 
for Ptolemy calls its inhabitants Kabolitai.18 | | 7 











188 AERTS aEGT TR aQearerraagtradey | aTTTSTTS STU ATHUT—Nasik cave No. 10. 

ST aa aafaoPa: aerrreautaca: |... eritata: noire: etgarde ereratare saree 
aera aarctart fe | qactategiegeata sqefeacers, | aay VrAATAyTT RAW. | 

188 Translation in Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 161. . | 

189 It would seem that the export trade of the Deccan also passed through this’ port. For the 

Periplus says ‘From these marts, Pai 


ithana and Tagara, goods sre transported on waggons to Baruga22, 
through difficult regions that have no roads worth calling such.’ ia | | | 
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How rich was this extensive trade may be inferred from the fact recorded by Pliny, 
that there Was No yoar in which India did not drain the Roman Empire of a hundred million 


sesterces. 14° 


Being such a flourishing port, it is natural that Bhrgupura should have been the capital 

of a local kingdom.'#! In this connection the epithet ‘ Pattana ’ attached toitin the Jdteka 
is significant, for Yashodhara observes, as stated already, waa aa warqrat fear |. This 
Bharukachcbha kingdom probably comprised the territories between the Narmada and 
the Mahi; for the Puranas always refer to it, when enumerating the names of countries, ag 
eRe TAA. Being a capital, it was a well fortified place, for its ramparts are re- 
ferred to in a grant of Dadda IT. When not the capital of an independent kingdom, it was the 
headquarter of the province. During Rashtrakita rule it was a capital. With the 
rise to power of the Solanki dynasty, the port passed into its possession. The Salunika 
Vihara at Bharoch was built by Bah4da at the desire of his dying father Udayana. 
‘The maritime activity of the place was in full swing in the second century, as is clear 
from the account of the port given by the Periplus ; it continued unabated to the seventh 
century when Hiuen Tsiang visited it in the course of his Indian tour; for the observant 
pilgrim has noted that the riches of the town were entirely due to its extensive maritime 
trade, 142, The trade probably declined considerably during the next two centuries owing 
to Arab piracy, which became rampant at that period. 


34. Bhumillika. 


The dilapidated fort of Bhumli or Ghumli, situated in the Barada hill, 25 miles 
north-west of Porbunder, is the site of ancient Bhfimilliké. Once the capitel of a fairly 
powerful principality, it is now nothing but a heap of ruins. ‘All is now jungle 
where a multitude of human beings resided....Nothing remains as witness of its former 
glory save an insignificant temple near its western wall, the arch of a royal palace, and a 
large bathing reservoir. ’14% ne 7 3 

Bhimillika was the capital of the Mers for four centuries. The original home of the 
Mers was in the northern part of Kathiawad, where they ruled contemporaneously with the 
Valabhis ; but on the fall of Valabhi, they extended their sway over southern Kathiawad and 
transferred their capital to Bhamillika, which with its natural defences must have appeared 
very suitable for their purpose. : | | 

Only two inscriptions refer to Bhamilliké ; one of them is fragmentary and the other 
is spurious. ‘The former is dated 585 G.z., but supplies no information whatever about the 
place ; the only information we obtain from itis that Bhamilliké existed before the end of 
the ninth century a.D. | a 

The Dhinkini copper-plate 144 ig spurious, because there was no solar eclipse on Jyeshtha 
30 Vix. Sam. 794, as the plate alleges. Nevertheless, from the statement in the plate that 
king Jaikadev was ruling at Bhimilliké in Vix. Sam. 794 or 738 4.D.; we may conclude that 
in the twelfth century (to which the forged grant seems to belong, to judge from. its 
character), there existed a tradition of Bhdimilliké having been the Mer capital since very 
early times. We may therefore conclude that by the beginning of the ninth century 
Bhimillik & was a capital. eo es Le , er 

Inthe tenth century, however, an 
quence, the fortemes of Bhimillika began. to decline. 
doned their capital Bhimillika and shifted their place of reside 
RS oe ive me clk it ee een eer ne 


141 Piolemy, p- 153. 
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: The Jaitwas seem to have aban- 
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140 Pliny, Natural History, XII, p. 18. 
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Porbunder. Bhimillika, however, continued to bethe principal fort and centre of defence 
of the principality till the year a.D. 1313, when it fell before a desperate Slege by a Moslem 
army from Sindh. 

According to a local legend narrated by General Jacob!45, the fall of Ghum]i was due to a 
curse pronounced by Suan K4s&rin, a coppersmith’s daughter, upon the ruling king for mur. 
dering her bridegroom-elect with a view to violate her chastity. She first threw herself on 
the protection of the local Braéhmanas, who gladly espoused her cause ;no less than 195 
of them performed self-immolation for her sake, but to no purpose. N othing would soften 
the tyrant’s heart, and finding no way of escape, the virgin bride uttered a fearful curse, that 
the city and its king would be destroyed, and she then escaped in flames, ‘a victim of 
tyranny, love and superstition.’ Soon after occurred the Sindh invasion, and the town, after 
a prolonged siege and desperate battle, fell. 

This tradition seems to be not altogether imaginary. It is true that it assigns the Sindh 
invasion of 1313 to the eleventh century, butsuch mistakes of dates are common even to true 
traditions. The tradition seems to be true ; firstly, because there still exists ona hill near 
Ghumli a temple dedicated to the heroine of the above legend, and secondly, because the fact 
that even after the withdrawal of the Mubammadan army, the Jaitwas did not attempt to 
rebuild the fort and restore the city, seems to show that they were influenced by the su persti- 
tion about the curse of the dying virgin. | 

To judge from the extent of the ruins, Bhimillika was about a mile in length and half a 
mile in breadth ; its population therefore might well have been about 15,000. The ground 
plan of the town resembles a widespread fan. The ramparts of the fort were strong and 
massive and were surrounded by a deep ditch. 

35. Mangrol or Mantgalapura Pattana. 

The port of Mangrol, situated a little below Navibunder in Kathiawad, is a very ancient 
place, widely famous even in the first century asa good port. For Monoglésson, mentioned as 
a mart in Kathiawad or Syrastréné by Ptolemy!46, is no other than this very port, It cannot 
be Mangalore on the Malabar Coast, for Ptolemy distinctly says that it is in Syrastréné. 
Gohils were ruling here in the twelfth century as feudatories of the Solankis. 

36. Matri. 

M&tri is referred to as the name and headquarter of a sub-division in the Samangad 

grant of Dantidurga ;147 and tradition, apparently based upon the verse 

MTA: Tay AABTAGET | 

SqaT Baa AeA TTT RTPA I 
in this grant asserts that the sub-division was so named, because in every village thereof a 
grant to Brohmanas was made by the mother of king Dantidurga. 

Matri, here mentioned, is the same as modern MAtar Taluka with its headquarter at Matar, 
five miles south of Kaira. From the verse :-— | 

valrarraieanranaraiaereoer | 
aat Release: ad osrage: 
occurring in the above plate, it is clear that Dantidurga’s sway extended even to the north of 
Kaira, so there is nothing improbable in MAtri of the plate being Matar above referred to, 
especially as the new name is an obvious modification of the old one. 
woe af 87. Mottaka. 
Mota, five miles north of B&rdoli, is an ancient town ; for itis the same as Mottaka, 
mentioned in the grant of Dhruva III, dated Saka '789. The grant states that Mottaka we 
situated in the Karmantapura district ; and Mot&, the modern counterpart of Mottaka, 1 


145 JRAS., V, p. 78. 146 P, 38, 147 Ind, Ant., XI, 110 ff. 
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but 20 miles from Kattargam, the modern counterpart of Karméntapura. Besides, the 
grant refers to the place as apaanthrara areregra,!48 and modern Mota is even now famous 
as the home of Motalé Brahmanas. There can be, therefore, no doubt about the identifi- 
cation. 

There exists, as far as we know, no other references to the place earlier or later, inserip- 
tional or literary ; 80 no more information about the place is available. 

38. Modhera. 

The village Modhera, 18 miles south of Paitana, was in early times a fair-sized town; 
the brick remains and occasional fragments of sculptured stones that are scattered round 
the present hamlet justify this interence. 

It was formerly a centre of solar worship. The present dilapidated temple of the sun 
was one of the most beautiful and, splendid temples in Gujarat. From its style and structure 
the temple appeaxs to belong to the eleventh century and the inscription dated fasra wag yoce, 
on one of its stones confirms this view. But the temple must have been a centre of solar 
worship for a long time ; otherwise the necessary funds for the erection of such a beautiful 
and grand temple would not have been forthcoming. Temples of the sun were common in 
ancient India as early as the fifth century. The famous Mandasor inscription of Bandhu- 
varman and Kumaragupta records for example the building of a sun-temple!* at Dasapura 
in 529 a.p. Our Modhera solar worship may not perhaps be as old as the sixth century ; 
but it must be much earlier than the eleventh. 

There existed for about eight centuries near Modhera a very big reservoir of water, formed 
by a dam constructed across the Raipen. The lake was named Karnasfgara, after Karna 
Sol sznki [1063-1094] who built it. The dam was strong enough to last for about 750 years, 
for it gave way only in 1814 4.D. The area covered by the lake was about 10 sq. miles. 

Siddharéja Jayasimha converted the place into a fort during the twelfth century, 
thus enhancing the importance of the town. | 

39. Vatapadrapura. 

Vatapadraka or Vatapadrapura is the ancient name of modern Baroda. The change 
of Vatapadra in Skt. into Vadodara in Prakrit has many parallels, like Méyor, Dabhoi, 
Dholka, ete., which are already referred to under Nandipuri. 

Vatapadra was the name of several villages in Kathiawad and Gujarat in ancient times, 
but the one referred to in the Baroda plates of Karkar&ja II [dated Saka 734] ie the modern 
Baroda itself. For the grant informs us that to the east of Vatapadra was Jambuvavika, 
which is the same as Jambuwada to the east of modern Baroda; to the west Ankotaka, which 
is the same as modern Akota, west of Baroda ; to the north Vaghghachcha, which is the same 
as Vaghodia, north of Baroda. 3 

During the ninth century, however, Baroda was only a village ; for the grant of Karka- 
raja above mentioned confers’ the whole revenues of Vatapadra on. the Brahmana donee. 
This would hardly have been the case, had the place: been an important town like modern 
Baroda. Besides, the plate itself says that is wasa Villagoor WH. 0 

During the course of the next three centuries the village seems to have developed inta a 
town ; for Merutuaga calls it a ‘ pura,’ when he mentions it as one of the places where Kum6.- 
rapala had stopped for a while, on his flight from Cambay to Bharoch when pursued by Sid- 
dharaja. Now as Baroda is situated just on this road, Vatapadrapura of Merutuiga must 
be Baroda itself. | | 

During the thirteenth century the town seems to have been a centre of trade; some 
merchants from it are known to have defrayed the expenses of a temple of Aditya at 
Pattana during the reign of Kumérap4la. The town, however, was not very important ; 
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had it been so, the Girnar inscription of 1222 4.p. would have mentioned it along with Ang- 
hilapattana, Dhavalakka, Stambbatirth and others. 

According to tradition the place bore in ancient times the name Chandan Avaitt, which 
was subsequently changed to Varavati.15° There is no inscriptional or literary evidence to 
support the tradition. From the ninth century, at any rate, the name of the place wags 
Vatapadra, | 

40. Vardhamana. 


_ Wadhwan, the headquarter of Wadhwan prant in northern Kathiawad, has a history of 
several centuries behind it. For itis the same as VardhamAna, which is mentioned as the 
headquarters of a ‘ bhukti’ or taluka, in the grant of SilAditya IV, dated 403 ¢.p,181 

In the eighth century, however, it was onlya fair-sized village, being simply the headquar- 
ters of a taluka, as the absence of the epithet ‘ pura ’ after it would seem to indicate ; butsoon 
its importance increased. The Anahilapattana Chavotakas, it would seem, had permitted 
the establishment of a branch of their family at VardhamAna in feudatory relation to them- 
selves ; for in the Haddal copperplate a Chap king says of himself :—‘agaqufseray TTATATAT- 
art aahrraratarrerastt Aeraraearky rasa sTaST...BaA’ 152 

In the beginning of the tenth century (for the above grant is dated Saka 839), Var- 
dhamana had developed into a feudatory capital. It was probably at this time that it was 
transformed into a fort by the construction of strong ramparts. 

With the rise of the Solankis at Anahilapattana, the Chapa rule at Vardhamana 
came to an end. Nevertheless the importance of the town did not diminish ; for it now be- 
came @ frontier fort of the Solanki Empire. It wasa military camp where the army used 
to be mobilised and concentrated, when the Solankis had to take action against their 
southern neighbours. Merutuaga informs us that when Siddhardja proceeded to subdue 
the Abbir king of Junagad, his army was encamped at SrivardhamAnapura, whence it com- 
menced its march southward,158 along the new road across the peninsula specially construc- 
ted for military purposes by Siddharaja. [Before the construction of this road, the way to 
Séman4tha from Anahilapura was along the coast via Valabhi, Ghogha, Hastakavapra and 
Dwipa. Direct route across the peninsula was rendered difficult by the dense forests with 
which it was covered.]’ The construction of the new route resulted in the importance of 
Vardhamana being considerably enhanced. | 

In ancient India Vardhamana was a common name of towns, severalof which were known 
by that name. But Vardhamana, referred toin the two inscriptions above, is Vadhwan in 
Kathiawad. As the inscriptions state clearly that it was situated in Saurdshtra, this Vardha- 
mana can!64 be neither the Vardhamana situated in Bihar,165 nor the Vardhamanakoii in 
Dinajpur District (where Harshvardhana had encamped in 638 A.D.), nor the Vardhamana 
situated apparently between Allahabad and Benaras, 156 nor the one situated in Malwa. 157 

The town is named after Vardhamana Swamin, the 24th Jain Tirthaikara, who is 
_ Said to have relieved it from the ravages of a cannibal Yaksha. The Jain Tirthaikara in 

question is a historic personality, but whether he flourished here is extremely doubtful. 
_ The legend only shows that the town was, in early times, a centre of Jainism ; and we know 
, that Merutuiga, the famous Jain priest and author, was a native and inhabitant of this 
- place. All his books, which are so valuable for reconstructing the ancient history of 
Gujarat, were composed at this place. os | 


180 Baroda Gaz, *  tetrafatePatafertredearea caret. —JRAS., X, 336. 
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41. Valabhi. 


Col. Tod was the first scholar to identify ancient Valabhi with modern Vala&, 18 
miles west by north of Bhavnagar, and the capital of a third Class chief in Kathiawad 
In the local slang, the town is still called Valen ; in documents two centuries earlier it is 
spelt as Valeh or Valhe, which is a corruption of Valahi of Jain and Valabhi of Sanskrit 
writers. It is true that modern Vala4 is not a port, while Alberuni’s statement that the town 
was destroyed by a navalexpedition from Sindh 158 shows that ancient Valabhi Was @ 
port; but this discrepancy does not make the above identification untenable ; for the 
creek which once united Valabhi to the sea has since been choked up with silt,159 

Valabhi was founded by Bhattaraka, the Gupta general in Saurashtra, who over- 
threw Parnadatta, the imperial viceroy, at Girinagara. At first Bhattéraka professed 
allegiance to the imperial house, but soon after the death of Skandagupta [c. 482] he 
became independent, transferred his capital to Valabhi, a new city which he had founded, 
leaving a Governor at Junagad to look after his affairs there. 

Dr. BhagwAnlal Indraji observes : ‘the ruins of Valabhi show few signs of greatness.’ 
With due deference to the learned doctor, we must beg to differ from him. In the first place 
we cannot expect to find any imposing ruins at Valabhi, for it was destroyed about 770 
A.D., while stone buildings were introduced in Gujarat only in the ninth century. A 
city built of mud and wood cannot be expected to preserve imposing traces of its 
greatness eleven centuries after its fall. Secondly, from Hiuen Tsiang we know that its 
circumference was six miles and that its population was numerous and wealthy. ‘There 
are a hundred,’ he says, ‘ whose wealth amounts to a million. The rarest merchandise 
from distant countries is found there in abundance,’160 

Valabhi then must have been a flourishing city of great importance. Nor was the 
dominion, of which it was the capital, as insignificant as Dr. Bhagwanlal thought. There is 
undisputed inscriptional and historic evidence to prove that even in 760 A.p., the sway 
of Valabhi extended to Wadnager in the north,161 Godhra in the east!62 and Junagad in: 
the west. 163 | | 

Besides being capitaland port, Valabhi was also a famous centre of Buddhistic schol- 
arship, Hiuen Tsiang attests the existence of one Buddhistic ‘vihéra’ at a little 
distance from the town, but the copperplates show that there was also another located 
in the city itself. Hiuen Tsiang’s statement that the former was founded by Sthiramati 
and Gunamati is confirmed by a copperplate grant of Dharasena I, dated 269 a.z.,. which 
states that the monastery was founded by Sthiramati.¢4 The city monastery, which 
is usually described as qafyeqaefaras, was founded by Dudd& who was a daughter of the 
sister of King Dharasena I 165, and who is therefore referred to as Queen Dudda in 
inscriptions. 166 | | | 
. These monasteries which were very liberally endowed by the reigning house 147 were 
centres of Buddhistic learning.. Sthiramati, the founder of the first Vih4ra, was a deep 
and famous scholar: he had written scveral commentaries upon the works of his guru’ 
Vasubandhu, which were well known in the days of Hiuen Tsiang. 168 His monastery had 
a splendid library of sacred books; a fragmentary grant of Guhasena. I, dated 240. a.z., 
provides, inter alia, for the purpose of the purchase of holy books:169 / 


—— 
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The Valabhi kings were patrons of learning. They valued science just as they rever. 
enced religion.170 Like ascetics, scholars also flocked to their court. Valabhi had become 
during their dynasty as famous a centre of Buddhistic learning and scholarship a8 Nalanda. 
For It-Sing tells us that in his time (671-695 a.p.) Nalanda and Valabbi were the only 
two places in India, which deserved comparison with the famous centres of learning in 
China, Advanced students, instructed by their teachers and instructing others, used 
to pass two or three years at these centres. Eminent and accomplished men also used to 
assemble in crowds ‘to discuss possible and impossible doctrines.’ We may here mention — 
that Bhartihari, the author of Bhaittkdvya, flourished in this city under the patronage 
of Shri Dharasena TV.171 

The city was a fortified place; the gates oframparts are referred to in one inscription,172 
There was ample open space outside the ramparts where, the army could be encamped and 
fairs held. Some of the space was reserved for gardens and orchards, which answered the 
needs both of recreation and religion, An inscription of Guhasena I, dated 2409 G.E., 
records the grant of several gardens in the city to the Vihara founded by Dudda. 

_ Valabhi rulers were quite catholic in their charity ; hence all sects flourished in the 
capital. Hiuen Tsiang records that there were temples of Jains and several hundreds — 
of the heretics. Valabhi must therefore have attracted in its days of glory several Bréh- 
mana immigrants, an inference which is supported by inscriptional evidence .173 

The prosperity of Valabhi lasted only for about three centuries. Several legends are 
told regarding the cause and manner of destruction of Valabhi; but being mutually in- 
consistent, they are of little historic value. The conjectures of early scholars, who assigned 
its destruction to Scythian or Baktrian invasions, have now to be rejected, as the city was 
existing in a flourishing condition about 640 a.pv., when Hiuen Tsiang visited | it. 
As the Valabhi copperplates bring the dynasty down to Siladitya VII and to the year 
766 A.D.,174 the fall of Valabhi must have taken place during the reign of his successor 
Dhruvabhatta. The local tradition, which assigns the event to the year 523 A.p., as 
well as the Prabandhachintamani statement that it took place in 376 Vix. Sam. 176, 
must be summarily rejected. , pea 

The legend, which assigns the dilapidation of Valabhi to an earthquake, caused by the 
curse of an enraged Brahmana 176, will:be acceptable only to those who believe in sudden 
supernatural interference in human affairs. The story told by Merutunga of Raika, a 
disaffected merchant prince of Valabhi, financing a Muhammadan invasion: fron Sindh, 
embodies a historic fact ; for, it is confirmed by Alberuni.117 Oo 

At the instigation then of this Raika, who was somehow enraged with the Valabhi 
king, whether it was for taking forcibly the jewelled comb of his beloved daughter for the 
princess’ use or for wishing to occupy the villa dearly bought by him, we need not stop 
to enquire. The Sindh ruler sent an expedition by sea. The naval detachment made a- 
surprise night attack, in which the king was killed; the city was afterwards pillaged:and 
destroyed. Now as Mansura, the capital of the Moslem king who sent the expedition, was 
not founded till about 750 a.p., and as the latest Valabhi copperplate is of the year 766, . 
we may assign the fall of Valabhi to about 775 A.p. i | 

The Arab historians admit that the victor could not impose his terms upon the van- 
quished ; the RAjputina tradition, which states that a branch of the local family con- 
» tinued to rule at Valabhi till its subjugation by Milaraja at the end of the tenth century 
_ appears to be based upon a historic fact. ; | 


170 Beal IL, p. 269. Wi Healag tad aay teeal ararwagexniearars | 
12 (ANAERATAUTL ATA TaT THTA—Siladitya, grant of, 290 4.x. 
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SARALA AND DEVADARU. 
By JYOTISCHANDRA GHATAK, M.A. 


For a very long time there has been prevalent among both Indian and Western schol 
4 genuine confusion as to the exact signification of the names of the two trees, ‘ La 
and ‘Devadaru’. Some have boldly identified the ‘Sarala’ with the ‘Devadarn’; others 
have shown diffidence as to the identity, but have not been able to draw a satictackor oo 
of demarcation between the two; while still others have maintained a sceptical ae ae 
As a matter of fact the actual difference between the two trees is too wide to have given rise 
to any real difficulty. This will be evident from the following article. The various lexi- 
cons, works on Rhetoric, poems, treatises on Ayurveda, works on Botany, Pharmacopea 

pular and scientific nomenclature, books oneconomic and commercial products, all agree in 
speaking to the same effect, and thus confirm what Ihave justnowsaid. Evena careful exam- 
imation of the various passages of Raghuvamsam, Kumérasambhavam and Meghadiia,in which 
the words occur, would show that the poet Kalidis was also quite aware of this difference. 

Let me, first of all, discuss the theme from the side of Lexicons :-— 

(1) Amarasimha speaks clearly enough. He has not only given the names of the 
two trees in two different places, but has inserted the names of various other trees 
between them. He has given seven other names for ‘Devadaru *, and two other 
names for ‘ Sarala.’ 

HOF. (A). csc ecceeces Sakrapddapuh pédribhadrakah 
Bhadradéru drukilimam pttadéru ca ddéru ca, 

Péiitkdsthatca sapta syurdevaddrunt. (Sl. 54.) 
(b) Pitadruh Saralah pitikdstham. (SI. 60.) 

It is apparent from the quotation that Pitikastha is a common name for both 

trees. But this is no argument in favour of identifying them. To cite an instance, 
‘ Dvija’ means both a ‘twice-born caste” and ‘tooth’, but this does not imply 
that a twice-born caste is a tooth. | : 

(2) The Viésea-prakdsa lexicon points out the actual difference between the two, 
by placing them side by side, while giving the various meanings of the word 
Deva-kdstha. = | 

Of. Devakdethantu Sarala-devadaru—mali ruhoh. 

(3) The lexicon Medini also very similarly draws a distinction, 
various meanings of ‘ Pati-kAastha.’ 

Cf. Patikdgthantu. Sarala-devadaru-maht ruhoh. 

(4) Even the lexicographer Kedavasvamin seemé to 

_when giving the various meanings of the word Déru, he writes 

“ Déru kdsthé kit punar devadérunt ?—and again when givin 
piiadadru, he says: | 

“Pttadéru punah klivam devaddrunt ca 
Sarala, he identifies the tree with Pdtikdsthdhvaya-druma. 

From the above it will be evident that of all the names of the Devadara tree, Laka Déra, 
Pita-ddrw; Amara-padapa, ete., ‘Devadaru” was the one most generally known and most 
eommonly used. This is the reason why in explaining the meaning of the other names of 
the tree, the term ‘ Devadaru ” has always been used. If ‘ Sarala : meant the nea eee ee 
‘ Devadaru,’ our lexicographer must have chosen that ver; (inasmuch a8 it is the ae 
popular of all its synonyms), instead of such an ambiguous term 36 Laima mie a 
according to Amarasimha and a few other lexicographers, means both oe ae = 
daru ’. (Vide above.) Besides, in a very large majority of treat ’ Phtikasth& * 1s excju- 


sively used forthe ‘ Sarala ’ tree alone. The author of the Sabda-Candrvke, for example, gives 
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‘ PitikAstha ’ asa name for ‘Sarala,’ but he does not mention it asa synonym of ‘Devadara, 
Moreover, the singular termination in Pédtikdsthahvaya-drumé is significant, and shows 
that the author must have meant only one, and not two trees by Pdtikdsthdhoaya, Even 
if we take for granted that a singular case-affix has been used to mean both the trees, it 
stands to reason that the use of the rather ambiguous term Putikdstha would have been 
avoided hy the lexicographer, in view of the fact that definiteness and clearness are essential to 
lexicons. 

Further, if we go to the etymology of the word Putikdstha,.we find that there is a 
sigai ificant ee to the malodorous principle contained in the wood of the tres. Now, 

‘turpentine,’ which is the oleo-resincous preduct of ‘Sarala,’ and is known ag Saraladrava, 
Srtvesta, Srivdsa, Verksadhiipa, etc., is decidedly more pungent and offensive in smell 
than Devaddru oil, or kelon-ki-tel as it is popularly known. All these would go to 
support the view taken by me, viz., that the lexicographer Kegava-sv4min must have been 
aware of the difference between the two trees. 

(5) The lexicographer Hemacandra explains Saraladruva as Srtvesta Péyasa, Vrkgadhiipa. 
(Vide. Martyakanda, Tth Paryyaya). It is a point of much importance that the 
oleo-resinous exudation from the ‘Sarala’ tree has so many technical names, 
while the oleo-resinous exudation from the ‘Devadaru’ tree has no technical 
appellation. This also goes far towards pointing out the initial difference between the 
two trees. 

As to works .on Rhetoric, Bigbhata in his work Kdv; yineioean ch. 1, very dearly 
points out the difference. | 

Cf. Sarala-devaddru-drdkgd-hunkwma-camardginds sc ccvecsvccesssvvecees g achiahiotayns i 
turangamdndmutpaddah (p. 4.1. 25. Nirnaya Sdgara Edition). 

Even a work on Biography, viz., Balldla Caritam, a composition of the sixteenth 
century, draws the distinction. 
Cf. Saralam deva-kdsthafica........ (ch. 14, sl, 23). 

The works on the Ayurveda most pointedly mark the difference between the two trees 
and dwell at length upon their different medicinal properties. I quote below passages from 
the most eminent works on the Ayurveda, where ‘Sarala’ and ‘Devadaru’ (or Daru) have 
been mentioned side by side.: 








I. Caraka :-—~ | 
. (1) Agurulusthe . sSeaeiode ‘Sorala—Sallalé — devaddrvagnimantha i cainienodien ree 
(vide Agureddi Taila, ch. 3. Jvara-cikitsita, sec.176). | 
(2). Devaddru—haridre dve Saraldtivisé vacdm...... 0. ,..(vide Udara-cikite, 13 ch. 
_ (Bangabasi ed., 18 ch. ) sec. 77 (or 104, Bangabasi ed.) : 
(3) Dus patcamilé Saralam Devaddru Sa-ndgaram........ (vide Grahant ciktisd ; 
ch. 15 or (ch. 19, Bangabasi); sec. 32 or (sec. 53, Bangabasi ed. ); Dasamilddyom 
—  Ghrtam) 
(4) Saralam ddru kesaram........ (ch. 27, ‘Grustambha cibitsd, sec, 16. or (8) alt, 
to Bangabasi ed.) 
(5) Saft—-Sarala—ddrveld—maijisthd............4.(vide ch. 28, ¥ étavytdi cibtted, 
_-gec. 58 or sec. 110, Bangabasi ed.); Vald tatla. 
(GS) ceemssicses Saralah kilimam hiigu.........- - (vide Kalpasthanam, ch. 1, se0, 8 
_;° orsl, 12, Bangbasi ed.). | 
- TY. Sugruta — 
_ (1) Sarala—devadéru—gardira—Simsapd.........+..(vide Sétrasthdnam, ch, 45, 109). 


Qj Taihfquram So Sarjurasam Saralam devadiru ca had Cikitsitiasthdnam, ch. 19} 
820, oa | Ee | | 
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(3) ..-- Kugtha-dérubhih. Sarald-guru-résndbhih (vide Cikitsitasthdnam, ch. 19, sec: 15). 
(4) Madhukam Ksirasukla ca Saralam devaddru ca......... (vide Cikitsiiasthénam 
ch. 24, sec. 14). : 

(5) Elda trikatukam raend Saralam devadaru ca (vide Cikitsitasthénam, ch. 38, sec. 9). 


(6) Prapdundarikam naladam  Saralam devaddru ca (vide Kalpasihdnam, ch. 7, 











sec. 6). 
Jil. Badgbhata — 

(1) Srivestaka-nakha-sprkkd-devaddru-priyangubhth.......... (vide ch. 17, Svayathu 
Cikitsd). 

(2) Nirgundyuruskara- -Surahva-Suvarna-dugdha Srivegta-guggulu ieee Gotta Gwe e. {vide 
ch. 19, Kustha cikvisd, , Mahavajrakam.) 

(3) Saralémaraddrubhyém Sddhitam........... (vide Kalpasthdnam, ch. 5). 

(4) Sa-bhargi-déru-Sarala-..........(vide Utlarasthdnam, ch. 2. Vdlaroga-cikiisd.) 

(5) Rajant ddru-Sardla-..sesesvaee (vide Utiarasthanam, ch. 2, Vdluroga-cikitsé.) 

(6) 000 Cade Gh ca Se cet et, Maytrapaira-Srivdsam...... (vide Utiarasthdnam, 
ch. ‘3, Pale-gqriheee "h. ff.) 

(7) «e- . Sarala—pippali—devadarubhth saat ioeanioee Gos (vide Utiarasthéna, ch. 13, Temira 
cikitsd ). 


-.(8) Ydjyascdivam bhadra-késthdt kusthdt Kasthdcca Sdraldt, (vide Uttarasihdnam, 
ch. 18, Karha-réga cikitsd.) 
(9) Aguru-Candana-Kun kuma-Sdri bd-Sarala-Sarjarasd-maradarubhih. (vide Uittaras- 
thinam, ch. 27, Bhanga-réga-cikitsa ; &; Gandha-Tailam.) 
LV. Cakradatta— 
(1) Rasndé Vrksddant daru Saraien Satlavdlukam. (Jrarddin kdrah, sec. 52.) 











(2) Bla mura Sarala Sailaja-daru-Kaunti. vesceee( Vétavyddhyadhikdrah ; sec. 51; Hlddi- 

tatlam.) | _ | | 
- (8) ....ghanasdra- -kunda-Sarald......+++- Srivasd-maraddru candan,...... ..( Fdtavyd- 

dhyadhikerah ; sec. 73, Bkddasa-satikam Mahaprasdrant tailam.) 

(4) . . devadaru. crake ase Srivdsazica Saketakam. (loc. cit., sec. 74.) 

(5) Maret i-daru-vala-Calam. Srivdso.....+- (Loc. cit., sec. 75). 

(6) Jangt -coraka- sd ed ic ake a Vg new eataas (loc. cét., sec. 75). (Mahdsugandhi- 
tailam.) 

(7) ....Saralam ddru kesaram. . _. rusthambhaditkara, sec. 7.  Kagihddyam 
tatlam: ) 

(8) Saileya-kugtha-guru- dru. Panne Srivestaka ease or (Sothadhikarah ; Sastleyddyas- 
tavlam). a 


_ 0) Sarala- guru-kusthdnt devadare mnahangedharn, (Vrdhyadhikdrak , sec. 8.) | 
(10) ees Kala - Saralays Saha.. . . Punarnava ee Las cada 


| “‘harah, sec..3). 
(11). _taadaia- Sivagabee Surdhwayaih.. , . (lob. eit; 860. 15.) 
(12) Sarala- guru-bhadrakhyath. er “(U padanneddhikarah, aec. 2). 


| (Mukharégadhikara}, sec, 1). 


(18) Srivegtakam Sarjarasam guggulu Sura-daru ca. 
' (Karsa-régddhikdra}, 


(14) Huam Kuryydd bhadrakdgte Kugthe kasthe ca Sdralé. 
sec. 8). . 
(15) Sirtga-p puspa-Srivestaka. . _ Suradéeu-padmakesara. (Vistadhibiras, sec. 18.) 
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V. Bhiva-prakasa :— 
(1) Devadéru Smriam dédrubhadram ddrvindra-déru ca. 
Masta-ddru dru-kilimam kilimam Sura bhitruhah. 
Devadéru laghu snigdham itktosnam Katupdki Ca. 
Vivandhadhmdna-Séthdma-tandra-hikka-jrardsrajit. 
Praméha .pinasa-Slesma-kdsa-kandu-Samira-nut. 

(2) “ Savalah ptiavrksah sydtiatha Surabhi- ddrukah. Saralé madhurastiltah k 
vas6 baghuh. Snigdhosnah karna-kanthdkst-réga-rakséharah smrtah, 
sveda-déiha-kdésa-mircecha-Vrandpahah. 

Another reading has :— 

Snigdhésnah  karna-kanthdksi-kandu-roga-harah  smrtah. Kaphéma-Svedarug-daha- 

Kédmatldksi-vrandpahah, 

Thus B.P. not only differentiates them but gives:a list of diseases which they cure 

respectively. So also the author of Madana-pdla-nighantu fully differentiates them, 

VI. Madana-péila-nighantu :-— 

(1) Devadéruh Surdhvah Sydd bhadraddruh Suradrumah. Bhadrahkéstham Snéha. 
orkgah kilimam Sakra-daru,ca. Devaddru katu Snigdham tiktésnam lagi ndsayel, 
Adhména- -]UaTA- -Séthdma-hikha- kandi- kapha-nilan. 

(2) Saralé bhadradérugca nandanah dhipa (dipa)-vrksakah, Pttaddruh ptia-vr hed, 
mahadt rc ‘ghah. Kalidrumah. Saralah katukah Péike  rasato madchurd laghuh. 
Usnah Snigdhah-Samirak:i-kantha- karhd-mayd- pahah (vide Abhayddivargah), 

I give below an almost exhaustive list of the various names of ‘ Devad4rd’ and ‘ Sarala’ 


in two columns, so that they may readily be compared. The names common to both are 
ttalicised., 


atupaka- 
- Kaphénita. 


Devaddéru (Synonyms). Sarata (Synonyms). 


1. Amara-daru (Sura-d4ru), etc. 1. Srivasa (its oil also). 
2. Indra-daéru (Sakra-dfru), (Indra- 2. Sri-vesta (its oil also). 
vrkga, Sakra-pAdapa.) 3. Dhiapa-vrksa (Dhima-Vrksga). 
3. Siva-daru. 4. (Dipa-vrksa). 
4. Sambhavam. 4. Pttaddru (Pita-dru) (pita-vrksa) (pita). 
5. Bhaba-d4ru. 5. Bhadra-ddadru. 
6. Suradhvam. 6. Mandjia. | 
7. Sura-bhiruha. 7. Marica-patraka. 
8. Snigdha-déru. — 8. Snigdha-déru- (Snigdha) Semjiah. 
9. Bhadra-déru-(bhadra kistha). 9. Sarala. 
10. Bhadravat. 10. Nandana. 
ll. Déaru-bhadra. |. 11. Kalidruma. 
12. Devadaru (Deva-k4stha). 12. Mah4-dirgha. 
13. Ptta-déru. 13. Péati-kdstha. 


14. Masta-darnu. 
15. Daru (Darukam). 
16. Kalpa-padapa. 
17. Snéha-vrksa. 
18. Bhita-hari. 
19. Péribhadraka. 
20. Piti-kdgtha. 
‘21. Kilima. 


22. Dru-kilima. $$$ 
(1 Bven (VII) Péia Képya has got:—@age ta? a we areata | | | 
: Be? trea? WT ATA? a cee gre 2:72, 3, 
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Herewith are two tabulated statements of the diseases which they are 
cure ; the ailments for which both are specifics are ttalicised :— 





reputed to 


Devaddru (cures ) Sarala (cures) 
1. Suppression or retention of urine or 1. Har diseases. | 
feeces. 2. Throat troubles. 
(Ischuria, Intussusception of the 3. Eye diseases. 
bowels, Constipation, etc.) 4. Jaundice. 
2. Flatulence (Tympanites). 5. Lichens, etc. 
3. Dropsy. 6. Boils, buboes, etc. 
4. Dysentery. 7. Ltches. 
5. “ Rakta-pitta’’=Hoemoptysis, Ho- 8. Skin diseases of every category. 
matemesis, etc. 9. Dropsy, Intumescence (tumours, ete.). 
6. Urinary troubles. 10. Constipation. 
7. Cold in the head (Coryza). 11. Phlegm and disorders of the nervous 
8. Cough, (Asthma also). system in general. 
9. Itches. _ 12. Undue perspiration. 
10. Untimely sleep. 13. Burning. 
11. Hiccough. 3 14.. Cough. 
12. Fever. 15. Swoons, etc., (Syncope, etc.). 


13. Piles (Haemorrhoids). 

14. General biliousness and peevishness. 
15. Troubles of the Nervous system. 

16. Gravel (Calculus). 

17. Paretic affections. 

18. Fistula. : 

19, “V&ta-rakta’’ (Leprosy, etc.) 

20. Syphilis. 

21. Gonorrhoesa. 

22. Phthisis pulmonalis. 

23. Insanity. . 

24. Jaundice. 

25. Worms, etc. 

26. Goitre. 

27. Rheumatism. : 

28. Imparts good complexion and grace. | | 


That Devadéru is a great stomachic and a great digestive drug, will be apparent from 
its wide use in the preparation of various ‘ Digestion ’-drugs (of. Vrhadagnimukha-curga), etc. 
For its power to kill worms, vide Cakradatta Krmirégddhikdra. Asa remedy for “ Insanity, 
compare Cakradatta Unmddddhikdra. As an icteric, its reputation stands very egh 
(ef. Trytsanddimandtram; Mandura-vajra vataka, ete.). Inv subduing. calculus its 
power is very great (cf. ‘ Varunddi ghria’ etc.). As a remedy for © Goitre’ it ie ne 
a very high position (cf. Vyosddyam Tailam). In paretic affections both Saerala 7 
Devaddru are used (cf. Mahdsugandhi Taila in Vdtavyddhs-Cakradatia). But me bs 
has a far greater reputation as an anti-paralytic drug than sige eT pete 
enters into the preparations of Nérdyana Tatla, M ahdmisa ? atla, Ku ee hers 
Astddasé-satika-prasdrint Taila, etc., all of which are great anti-paralytic rem, si i 
is So effectivé a drug for Rheumatism that almost all the reputed ape i eam 
the discase contain it (cf. Rdsnddasa-mitlaka, Rasné-paficaka, Réend-sapiaka, ee 
 guggulu, Ajamédédya vataka, etc.). It is a famous drug for Phihtets pies 3 i : 
Sitépalddileha ). In the Ayurveda, Devaddru enjoys @ singular reputation as @ curative 
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Leprosy and various other diseases resulting from an impure condition of the blood (ef, 
Amrtédydm ghatam, etc.). Dr. Gibson also recommends the use of the oil of Devaddry in 
large doses as highly efficacious in Vatarakta Leprosy, malignant abscesses, etc. Dr, J. 
Johnston is said to have cured a severe case of “ Lepra mercurialis ” by treating externally 
and internally with Deodar oil. (Vide Sir G. Watt’s Economic Products of India.) Sarala is 
described in the Ayurveda as a great remedy for boils and buboes. The same view 
is confirmed by a number of European physicians, who discovered its efficacy clinically, 
Surgeon D. Picachy of Purnea wrote, “‘I have used it externally, to ripen boils, abscesses, 
and buboes with good effect.” §&. M. Shircore, late Civil Surgeon of Murshidabad, writes, 
‘ Gondh-biroza”’ (oil of the Sarala tree) certainly promotes suppuration when externally applied 
and is specially useful in indolent abscesses and buboes.’’ I. Mallone, late Civil Surgeon of 
Gauhati, writes—‘‘ Ihave found Gandha-biroza to be an excellent application for the ulcers 
known as Frontier Sores inthe Punjab.” (VideSir G. Watt’s Economic Products of I ndia. ) 

It will, I hope, be quite evident from what I have shown above that the two trees ‘ Sarala, ’ 
and ‘Devadaru’ are not only different specifically, but have widely different 
medicinal properties. 

T shall now discuss the matter from the standpoint of Botany. All Western botanists 
have very pronouncedly distinguished the two trees. Indeed, one (Devaddru) is a cedar, 
while the other (Sarala) isa pine. Even so old-styled a botanist as Roxburgh, who calls both 
of them ‘ Pine’, distinguishes them very clearly by giving widely different characteristics 
to the two trees. He calls ‘Devadiru,’ Pinus Devadaru and ‘Sarala,’ Pinus longifolia 
(vide Flora Indica). The more modern botanists have called ‘ Devadaru,’ Cedrus Libani 
Deodar, and ‘ Sarala,’ Pinus longifolia. Indeed the latteris very easily distinguished from 
the former by its pale green tint, brown corky bark, three-fold leaves, and the absence of any 
distinct heartwood. The Himalayan Deodar has tufted leaves like the European larch. 
Its timber is most durable, and from it the highly fragrant resin never disappears, no matter 
how long it may have been cut. | a | 

To make confusion worse confounded, the people in Bengal call a tree by the name of 
‘Devadaéru’ which is neither ‘Sarala’ (Pinus longifolia) nor the Cedrus Deodar. This is a 
tree which is not a member of the coniferae at all, not even a gymnospermous plant. It is 
an angiospermous plant and belongs to the same family as the custard apple, i.¢., Anonaceae 
N.Q. Indeed, the cedar and the pine, although very different, belong to the same family of 
plants, and their points of affinity are nota few. But this so-called ‘Devad4ru,’ i.e., ‘ the Deva- 
_déru of Bengal’ differs from both of them very radically. It is curious that the 
people should have applied such a well-known name to the tree, by ignoring the difference 
which actually exists between this pseudo-Devadaru and the true Himalayan Deodar. This 
tree is botanically known as Polyalthia . longifolia, ox Uvaria longifolia or Guatteria 
longifolia. Wery probably the origination of such a name for the tree can be traced to the | 
fact, (as Sir George King also suggests in’ .4 Guide to. the Royal Botanical Gardens, 





. , Caleutta),. that this tree is very often planted i in Bengal in the neighbourhood of temy les 


or in the avenues leading to temples, and is regarded as a sacred tree. This tree is known 
in Orissa as ‘ Asoka,’ in the Telugu countries as ‘ Putra-jiva,’ and i in Tamil countries also as 
7 © Asoka.’ It flowers in February. Tts fruits ripen during the rainy season and are very, 

~ largely devoured by birds. They look purple and are either ovoid or oblong in shape. _ 
To make the general reader fully recognise the actual difference between these three 


trees, viz., (1) Pinus longifolia, (2) Cedrus Deodar, and : pee ee I shall give 
. below a. table ~— their mutual relation at a pee nme — 
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Spermaphyta - 
si eee Dh Se Se ete! fe, 
j | 
pss: Angiospemns 
=o a vet = a 
Pa pauld Conlierae Gnet | 
Cyecadae etaccae Monocotyledona Dicotyledous 


|. | PO MAMEROH Calycifloras Coroltidorne qeuieaine 





| Za at sn aes Gl gues aaa E hear | 
jycas I : 1 i C : 2 
ae artos etc. ere Anonaceae (N.0.) 





| | (Species— Polyalthia longifoli: 
A. Pinaceae. 3B. Taxaccac (Yew family). ongifolia} 


l | : ] ] 
Pinus (2) Cedrus (3) Abies (4) Tsuga (5) Sequoia (6) Larix (7) Thufa ¢ 

(Paine (cedar) ot Picen (Hemlock (larch) (Arbor 7 DUainenis (0) Cupressus 
(‘Seotch fir’ (Spruce) Spruce) vitae) ete.) te 58} 
is a pions Silver fir, te, 
while white 

fir is a 

spruce) 


Speches-‘Sarala’ Species-“Devadaru’. 
I give below, the different characteristics of the three trees :— 


The so-called ‘ Devad&ru ’ of Bengal. 
I. Polyalthia Longifolia. 
Uvaria longifolia (Indian fir or Mast tree). 

Habitat—A large erect evergreen glabrous tree, wild in the drier parts of Ceylon and 
Tanjore, cultivated throughout the hotter parts of India. It is commonly planted in avenues 
along roadsides in Bengal and 8. India. 

Stem—Has ‘got good bast fibre. 

Branches—Glabrous. 

Leaves—Narrowly lanceolate, taper-pointed, undulate. 5 to 8 by 1-2 inches. Baso 
acute ; petiole about } inch long. | | 

Flowers—Numerous, dense; yellow-green in fascicles, 1-1} inch across. Peduncles 3 
inch or less; hoary. Pedicels, 1-2 inch densely racemose. 

Bracts—Minutc, linear ; pubescent, ‘deciduous, about or above the middle. 

Sepals— inch long, triangular. 

Petals—Narrow, linear spreading tapering to a point. 

Carpels—When ripe 2 inch long ; are numerous, stalked, ovoid, obtuse at both ends. 

Fruitj—Ovoid or oblong, one-seeded and purple. Favourite food of birds. The fruits 
ripen during the rainy season. 3 | 

N.O.—Anonaceae (the same family to which custard apple belongs). — 

(Vide—Hooker, vol.I, p. 62; Theodore Cooke’s Flora of the Bombay Presidency ; 

_ Prain’s Bengal Plants, .p. 204.) | | 
4 we II. Pinus Longifolia. 

. © aa 3 (True * Sarala.’) - | a 
.. Habitat—A large gregarious tree of the cuter and drier. Himalayan ‘slopes, from the 
Indus to Bhutan; met with as low down as 1500 feet and ascending to 7000 feet. A more or 
less deciduous tree of the Siwalik range and outer Himalayas and also valleys of the princi- 
pal Himalayan rivers ; attaining usually 100 to 120 fcet height, but is very often stunted and 
garled.. Trunk usually naked, rarely with 12 feet girth. _ 

| Stem—Bark is brown or yellowish-reddish and corky ; furrowed ;.no distinct heartwood 
is noticeable. | | | . 
- Leaves—Three-fold, filiform, from 12 to 18 inches long; pendulous, with the margins 
a little scabrous ; 9 to 12 in slender triquetrons, back obtuse, sheaths persistent. 
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Flower—The female cones are globose or ovoid. The cones are shorter than the leaves ; 
are solitary or clustered, 4 to 7 inches by 3 inches in diameter ; have got scales at the bage = 
Scales—The scales are 14 to 2 inches by # inch are ovuliferous, much ‘larger than th 
bracts, with thick recurved apices. The scales are persistent. Ovules two at the base - 
the scales, reflexed. 

Male flowers—Antheral racemes, numerous at: the extremities of the branchlets. 

Bracis—Solitary, one to each raceme. Filaments—Scarcely any. 

Anthers—Clavate, opening on each side and crowned with a large roundish scale. 

Cotyledons—About 12. 

Oleo-resin—The oleo-resinous exudation of the tree is ‘Turpentine oil.’ Saralaniryyden 
§-Vdsa, Srivestaka, Péyasa, Yavdsa, Ghrtdhvaya, Kstrdhvaya, etc., are the Sanskrit Tebies 
for it. It is popularly known as ‘ Gandha-biroza ’ in Upper India. 

(Vide Roxburgh, Hooker, Watt in his Economic Products, Theodore Cook, Sir G. King 


in his A Guide to the Royal Botanical Gurdens, Calcutta, W. A. Talbot’s Systematic lists 
of the Trees and Shrubs, etc.) 





IY. Cedrus Libani Deodar. 
Himalayan Cedar. (The true ‘ Devaddru. ’) 


Habilai—A very large evergreen tree, (often 250 feet), of the Western Himalayas, 
extending westwards to the mountains of Afghanistan and eastward to the Dauliriver (a 
tributary of Alakanand&) in Kumaon. Most common at 6,000 to 8,000 feet altitude, but in 
more eastern section of its area ascends to 10,000 feet altitude. Jt prefers a light soil and 
gneiss granite or even lime-stone sub-soil, but in the Himalayas it seeks the northern and 
western slopes thus avoiding the rain. Itis especially abundant in the forests of the 
Punjab proper (Chamba, Kullu, Kangra, etc.), of Kashmir and Afghanistan. From 
Kumaon westwards generally 3,500 to 12,000 feet. 

The geographical range of Deodar specially in altitude is very wide. In Brandis’ Fores 
Flora of North-Western and Central India, pp. 520-24, threo deodar zones have been differ- 
entiated. (1) Those ina dry climate in the vicinity of the arid zone of the inner Himalaya 
having usually the age of trees, 6 feet in girth, above 140 years. (2) Those in the intermediate 
ranges and valleys having 6 feet girth for an age between 110 and 140. (3) Those in the 
outer ranges under the full influence of monsoon and having the age of trees 6 feet in 
girth below 110 years. [Vide Sir. G. Watt’s Economic Products of India and Commercaal 
Products of India.] ea 

Stem—Light yellowish brown, scented and moderately hard. Sometimes the girth of 
trunk is 36 feet (usually 80 to 45 feet) and age even 600 years. Bark thick, furrowed 
vertically and cracked transversely. The Heartwood is light yellowish. Medullary mays | 
are very fine, unequal in width. No vertical resinous duct as in Pinus but the resin exudes | 
from. cells which are not visible to the naked eye. Deodar has well-marked annual rings, 
each of which represents one year’s growth, 3 

Branches—Its branches are drooping, being more drooping than the Atlas or Lebanon 
‘cedars. Tips are drooping. | : - 

Leaves—Usually glaucous green, acute persistent for 3 to 5 years, in approximated 
fascicles of about 40 ; rigid acute ; sheaths very short. | : 
*  Flower—The strobilus or cone is erect, oval, 4 to 5 by 3 to 4 inches; top is rounded. : 

Scales very numerous; thin, smooth even edged, transversely elliptic. Is destitute of 
bracts projecting beyond the seales of the cone. Cedrus has the cone of P inus but. the Scales 
are deciduous. 

' Seeds :-—4 inch ; wing longer, broadly triangular with rounded sides. Cotyledons —10; 
jeaving ® columnar exis, 
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Oleo-resin—Lhe oleo-resin or gum is called ‘ kelon-ha-tel? i : 

: : 10n-lca-tel” in the P % 

true oleo-resin which resembles turpentine. No technical Sanskrit eek : ae 
(Vide Roxburgh, Hooker, Watt, King, Royle, etc.). it. 


The various and widely different characteristics of the thr =o 
will afford a true insight into the actual difference siebersheii i a a 

Turning to the works of the preau poe! Kalidasa, I shall show that our poet was thoroughly 
aware of the difference between a ‘Sarala’ and a ‘Devadaru tree” In the first place, it will 
be seen that wherever K4lid4sa refers to “Sarala,’ he mentions some sort of ae pee bin 
with its trunk, the result being either a conflagration or the diffusing of the smell of its es 
resin (cf. Meghaduta’s Piérvamegha, sl.54; Kumdra, 1.9; ef. Gandha-bireza the eae 
name of it). Even ‘Devadaru’ is sometimes described as having its trunk are by 
elephants (cf. Raghu, 2.37; and 4.76), but in such cases there is no mention of = 
odoriferous oil or resin exuding and diffusing its scent in the air. {In the second place 
Devadaru isin many places placed in proximity to some waterfall or hill-rivulet, its hase 
thus affording a good place for rest. The Himalayan hunters repose either ander or very 
near a Devadaru grove, where the breeze is still more refreshing on account of being the 
carrier of the cool particles of a fall of the Bhagirathi. (Cf. Kumdra, 1.15.) Thus we find 
that Mahadeva (Siva) himself chooses a place for his meditation atthe foot of a Devadéru 
tree. (Of. Kuméra, 3.44.) In the third place, had ‘Devadaru’ meant to Kalidasa the same 
thing as ‘ Sarala,’ he could have chosen ‘ Sarala ’ asa substitutefor ‘Devadaru’. But onthe 
contrary, we find that the poet is very careful about his vocabulary in this respect. The 
“ Pytrikrta Devadara ” of Vrsabhadhvaja, of which we read in Raghu, 2. 36,is again mentioned 
as Devadaéru in Raghu, 2.56. Fourthly, the poet compares the long arms of such a mighty 
individuality as Him4laya to the tall Devadaru, and not to Sarala. (Vede Kuméra, 6. 51.) 
Now, theusual height for a Sarala tree isfrom 100to 120 feet. while the Devadaru tree often 
attainsto aheight of from200 to 250 feet. We all know that K&lidésa is specially reputed for 
his similes or. comparisons (Upamd Kdlddsasya); and here we find how accurately his 
comparison tallies with actual fact. - Fifthly, while describing the grandeur of a Himalayan 
glen or slope, the very favourite flora of our poet seem to be six, viz. (1) the phosphore- 
scent herb which emits light at night; (2) the ‘Bhirja’ or (birch) tree ; (3) the ‘ Kicaka ’ 
bamboo; (4) the ‘Nameru’ (an Hleocarpus) tree; (5) the * Sarala’ tree; (Pinuslongifolia) and 
(6) the ‘ Devadaru’ tree (Cedrus deodar). Of these six, sometimes he mentions all, sometimes 
five, sometimes even two or one only. In Kumdra, canto. I, when the Himalaya is being 
described, we find nearly the complete set excepting “Nameru’. (Vide slokas 7-15.) In 
Kuméra, canto. 1, sloka 55, we find mention of two only of these planis, viz., ‘ Nameru’ 
end ‘ Bharja,’ together. In Kumdra, canto 3, slokas 43-44, we find reference to two only, 
viz: (1) ‘Nameru’ and (2) ‘Devadaru.’ In the description of the Himalaya in Meghadita 
(Pirvamegha) we hear méntion of two only, viz -—(1) ‘Sarala’ and (2) ‘ Kicaka bamboo’ 
(slokas 54 and 57). The doscription of the Himalaya during the course of the account of 
Raghn’s conquest, as given in Raghu, canto4, gives us the complete set. (1) Birch, and 
_ (2) Kicaka, bamboo are mentioned in sl. 73. Sl. 74 mentions (3) ‘Nameru.’ Sl. 75 gives us 
(4) ‘Sarala’ and (5) the phosphorescent herb which serves as a lamp. Sl. 76 mentions (6) 
Devadaru.’ This mention of ‘ Sarala ’.and ‘ Devadaru ’ almost side by side is both conclusive 
and convincing. Had ‘Sarala ’ meant to Kalidasa the same treeas ‘ Devadaru’, there would 
have been no necessity for mentioning it again in the very next sloka. Besides, even 
if we take for granted that the poet meant ‘dentical trees by ‘Sarala’ end ° Devadaru.’, 
the rhetorical fault of “ Samépta-punardtialé”. occurs, which is too broad and obvious & 


blunder to be committed by so great a poet. ; 
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is the Latinised form ofGioln=Uchlani. “The Book of Leinster (the Book of Dun)” calig 
Part-olon the ‘Son of Sera or Sru,’ thus “ attesting the remarkable authenticity of the tradi- 
tion of the Irish-Scots ” in preserving “the favorite form of the ancestral Barats’ name 
selected by the founder of the First Phonician Dynasty in Mesopotamia, who regularly called 
himself the ‘Son (or descendant) ofSar.’’’ The migration of Part-olon from Cilicia to Spain 
Ireland and Scotland was “ probably owing to the massacring invasion and annexation of 
Cilicia and Asia Minor by the Spartan Greeks in B.c. 399.” If 80, his Newton Stone can only 
be dated as about B.c. 400. It must have been inscribed considerably later. 

Such is Waddell’s method of identifying Bart-olon, on which so very much depends 
in the whole argument. Having “ established” this Waddell goes on by philological meang 
to ‘ disclose’ a Phoenician origin for several numes in the neighbourhood of the Newton 
Stone: e.g., Wartle, Wast-hill, Bourtie, Bartle, Barthol, and Bartholomew, which he finds 
is actually Bart-olomus, Bart-olon. The Brude title also of so many of the ancient historical 
kings of the Picts in Scotland (this people, by the way, being non-Aryan) “ now appears clearly 
derived from Prwt or Prat, with variant Brut, as a title of Part-olon.” Waddell, however, 
explains at length that the ‘‘ kings entitled Brude, Bruide or Bride,” ruling over the Picts, 
“themselves appear to have been not Picts in race but Bart-ons or Brit-on Scots, i.., 
Aryans *’ and Phenicians by origin, like Bart-olon, the Scot of the Newton Stone. This 
explanation, however, raises a difficulty. If the ruling race was so entirely foreign, it is not 
prima facie apparent why the present race of the British Isles should have that ruling race 
as its principal ancestors. We shall sea. how Waddell deals with this question. 

| 5. The Vans, the Picts and the Seots. 

{In order to clear the ground for “the great and hitherto unsolved question as to how 
and when the Aryan language and civilisation were first introduced into Britain and by what 
racial agency,” Waddell dives into three questions :— | 

(1) Who were the aborigines of Ireland on Partolon’s arrival 2 

(2) Who were the Picts 2 

(83) Who were the Celts ? 


As these three races—the Wans, Vans or Fens “‘ prosumably the Fene or Fein title of the 
early Irish,” the Picts of Scotland, and the Celts, are non-Aryan, Waddell’s lucubrations do 
not here demand the same close attention as when he is considering the ‘* Phoenician Britons.” 
He only deals with them to clear the ground, but he does so in the same manner and with the 
same wealth of enquiry and decisions as he employs in the case of the Phoenicians. 

Firstly he discloses the “‘ Van or Fain origin of Trish aborigines and of their Serpent- 
worship of St. Brigid, and of the matrilinear customs of the Irish and the Picts.” The first migra 
tion into Erin is “ stated in the Irish records to have been led by a woman, Ceasair or Cesair,” 
who, as the matriarch, landed at Duna-mark in Ban try Bay, ‘‘ adjoining Part-olon’s traditional 
landing place at Scene in Kenmare Bay.” Now, the term ‘ Bantry Bay’ means “the Bay 
of the shore of the Bans [Vans]. I may remark here that he has seen Macalister’s work on 
the ancient days, but his opinion is “in no way modified by it.”’ 

Waddell then at great length leads us right across Europe to Asia Minor and to India 
in. his search for Ceasair’s people, the Vans. ‘To him the evidence of their existence in the 
British Isles is broadcast in place names, suggesting that“ the whole of Britain was formerly 

_ known as the Land of the Pents, Venets, Bans, Fins or Vans,’ while the old name for ancient 
Britain as Al-Ban [whence Albion] means probably *‘ the Rocky Isle of the Van or Ban.’ 
After going through Europe and Asia Minor and finding the Vans everywhere, ‘Waddell 
_ ‘Says:—" these Vans or Biani were clearly, I find, the Pani aborigines of the Indian Vedio 
hymns and epics, who opposed the early Aryans in establishing their higher solar religion — 
-hefore the departure of the Eastern branch of the Aryans to India.”’ This reniark must he 


due to his denial, already alluded to, of the Vedas and the Epios referring to India : the Pani 
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referred to would be, in his view, tribes in Asia Minor. Then Waddell adds :—" they were 
possibly also, I think, the remote prehistoric originals of the Fan barbarians, as the Chinese 


still term generally the barbarous tribes on the Western frontiers of the Celestial Empire, as 
far at least as Asia Minor.” 2 


Waddell thinks that “‘ primitive matriarchist dwarfs” from Van [Armenia] penetrated 
to Britain at the end of the old Stone Age wid Gaul. They brought with them two fetishes 
of the Serpent-cult : (1) the Magic Oracle Bowl or Witches’ Cauldron or Chura of Fire, and 
(2) Fal’s Fiery Stone (Lia Fail). Later the female patron Saint of the Irish was Brigid, Bridget 
or Bride, an old pagan goddess, admitted into the Church and canonized for proselytising 
purposes. The tribal name Fomor, Umor, of the descendants of the matriarch Ceasair. 
Waddell traces to the name “‘ of a chief of a clan of the dwarf tribes of the Vans, called in the 
Gothic Edda Baombur,” = probably Virnur, the Upper Euphrates, separating the ancient 
territories of the Vans and the Goths, Baombuo’s tribe Vans. Thus, roughly speaking, does 
Waddell deal with the aborigines of Ireland, and in the course of his discourse the Picts are 
often mentioned as being mixed up with the Vans. He, therefore, proceeds to enquire 
into the Picts, whom he finds to be “ non-Aryan in racial nature and in affinity with the 
Matriarchist Van, Wan or Fian dwaris, and as aborigines of Britain in the Stone Age.” 


The Picts “have hitherto baffled all enquiries. Their name does not appear in Latin 
authors before A.D. 296, presumably because . . . . that was not their proper name, but 
a nickname.” They next appear with the Scots (Irish Scots) in 4.D. 360 as “ breaking 
through the Antonine Wall between the Forth and Clyde.” They then harried the Britons 
till the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons, when they joined with the Britons against them. They 
dwelt in caves and were associated with the ‘ Pixies,’ were matriarchal and connected with 
the Feins of Ireland, i.¢., with the Vans, and disappeared historically on being finally conquered 
in AD. 850. Waddell is of opinion that their sudden appearance and disappearance 1s 
‘probably due to a mere change in their tribal name as aborigines.” ‘Pict’ he thinks is 
due to the Latin pictus, painted, that is ‘ woad-dyed,’ and the British forms of Pict, Peht, 
Pett, Peith, and so on, to their smallness (cf. English, petty ; Welsh, pitiv ; French, petit). It 
is also the Pit, Pet, connected with many place names. “‘ On a review of all the new available 


evidence” Waddell thinks that their propername was ““Khal-des or Khal-tis . . . . applied 
to the aborigines of Van in Asia Minor . . . . in the ninth century 8.0.” This name is 


preserved, he also thinks, in Caledon, Clyde, Caldor, Chiltern and many other names. Ictis 
(Veetis) for the Isle of Wight is also, according to him, another form of the name. On all 
the evidence he looks on the Pictsas a “ primitive amall-statured people probably from the Van 
Lake region[Armenia] . .. ; wandering Westwards .. - - ultimately reaching Albion 
.». . and giving off a branch to Erin.” They are in fact one with the Vans. But we are not 
yet in a position to consider further the Brit-ons of the Aryan Part-olon until we have con- 
sidered the Celts, who were, says Waddell, Aryans according to the philologists, but not 
Aryans according to anthropologists. He considers the Celts, Kelts or Culdees to be the 
Khaldes of Van or the Picts. This is to say that the Vans, the Picts, and the Celts are all 
types of one and the same race; but “ unless the Celts are out of the way, we cannot solve 
the vexed question of the origin of the Britons and the Aryan question in Britain.” 


In the first place, the term Celt or Kelt, with its adjective, was ‘only introduced into 
the British Isles by unscientific philologists and ethnologists some few decades ago.”” In 
Greek and Latin ‘authorities, Waddell tells us, the Celts were limited to Western Europe, 
- f.e., Gaul, but were never spoken of as being in Britain. Their first appearance as inhabitants 
of Britain was in A.D. 1706, whence “ that application of the name got into literature from 
1757 onwards. ‘Thus “ the so-called British and Irish Celts were not Celts and there were 
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Who then were the Celts? Waddell answers that they were “‘early Picts calling 
themselves Kholdis or Khattis, an early primitive people,” who, he finds on a mass of evidence, 
“ were the early Chaldees or Galat-i or Gal-li of Van and Eastern Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
in the Stone Age.” Anyhow, they were not Britons. 

6, Brutus the Trojan and British Civilisation. 


The way is now clear to go on with “ the hitherto unsolved question as to how and when 
the Aryan language and civilisation were first introduced into Britain and by what racial 
agency.” Let us begin with Brutus the Trojan. ‘‘* At length he came to this island named 
after him Britannia, dwelt there and filled it with his descendants * :—Nennius (Ninian).” 
And then Waddell goes on :—‘ this earlier portion of the Chronicles records oircumstantially 
the first arrival of the Britons by sea in Albion under King Brutus the Trojan about 
the year B.c. 1103, and his colonisation and first cultivation of the land, and his bestowal 
thereon of his Trojan (Aryan) bang uses: eae his own patronymic name Brit in the form of 
Brit-ain or the Land of the Brit-ons.”’ Brutus the Trojan is not mentioned in the Latin 
classics, and Waddell explains this ommission at some length, rehabilitating the early 
British Chronicles. Brutus’ traditional birth-place was ‘“‘in the Tiber province of Latiam,” 
which Waddell “connects directly both with Troy and Ancient Britain.” 

The story of Brutus is succinctly as follows: After the Trojan War Cineas with Ascanius 
. fled to Italy, obtained the kingdom of Italy (Latium) and Lavinia, the daughter of king 

Latinus. He was succeeded by Ascanius, who was thefather of Brutus. Here Waddell 
has a characteristic note :—‘‘ King Latinus of Mid-Italy is stated in Nennius’ version to be 
the son of Faunus [? Van ], the son of Picus [? Pics], the sonof Saturn.’* Brutus accidentally 
killed his father and fled the country, going to Greece, whence he took a large fleet with men 
and treasure to Gades (Cadiz), and thence again to Albion, where he arrived. about 3.0. 1103. 
Here the Chronicle says :—‘‘ Brutus called the island after his own name Britannia and his 
companions Brit-ons . from whence afterwards the language of his nation; which at 
first bore the name of Trojan [Doric Greek] or rough Greek, wascalled Brit-ish . . . . But 
Corineus, in imitation of his leader, called that part of the island, which was given to him as 
Duke, Corinea and his people Corinene [Cornish men].’’ About B.c. 1100 “ Brutus founded 
on the Thames a city [London],”’ which he called “New Troy,” by corruption afterwards known 
as Tri-Novantum, until “‘ Lud, the brother of Cassi-vellaun, who made war against Julius 
Cesar, obtained the government of the kingdom and called it after his own name 
_ Kaer-Lud, that isthe City of Lud [or Lud- Duncorrupted into Lon- don].”? Brutus died about 

B.c. 1080, and. his kingdom was divided among ‘‘ three famous sons named Locrin 
[England], Albanact [Scotland], and Kamber [Wales].’’ Waddell avers that the whole 
account of the wanderings of Brutus is credible, finding Greco-Pheenician Colonies under 
Corineus, who bore a Greco-Phenician name, at Gades, and also where he landed in Britain— 
Totnes, with a Brutus Stone still shown, not far from the tin mines of Cornwall. At this last 
‘place “ descendants. from the Romans [properly Trojans from Alba on the Tiber] under 

Sylvius Posthumus [maternal great-uncle of Brutus]’’ were already settled. “ The date 
of the invasion of Alban [Britain] by Brutus and his associated Phoenicians is fixed directly 
by totalling up the reported years of reigns in Britain of Brutus and his continuous line of 
descendants and successors down to Cassivellaunus and his successors in the Roman period.” 

. Having in such fashion dealt with the first invasion of Albion by © Trojan and Phoenician 
refugees from Asia Minor and Phenicia.”? Waddell launches on the ‘ ‘ Aryanising civilisation 
of the Picts mad Celts of Britain by Brutus and his Brito-Phoenician Goths,” and in the course 
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of his remarks, he discloses “‘ the Phosnician origin of the Celtic, Cymric, Gothic and English 
languages, and the founding of London in the Bronze Age.” He commences with a quotation 
from the Rig Veda -—“‘the tribes subject to the Cedi [Ceti or Getoe, Goth Phoenicians] are 
skin-clad.”” Cedi here would, however, in ordinary English script, be written Chedi, and Ceti= 
Keti. This consideration immediatcly raises a question; can we legitimately equate Chedi 
with Keti or Getz ? | 


The Chronicles describe an opposition to the invasion of Brutus by ‘ giants,’ and this 
introduces a new people as inhabitants of Britain, whom Waddell calls “an earlier trading 
branch of the Aryans and Phcenicians—the Muru or Amuru or Amorite giants and erectors 
of the Stone Circles and the Giants’ Tombs’’—old exploiters of the Cornish tin-mines centuries 
before Sylvius and Brutus.—" The higher Aryan civilisation” was, however, introduced by 
Brutus, who set to work at once on landing “to till the ground and build houses.”’ The 
houses he built were of timber ; ¢.e., they were Hitto-Phoenician, as is seen from “ the common 
Briton affix for towns of-bury, -boro, -burg (as well as broch), and Sanskrit, pura, a 
derived from the Hittite and Catti buru, a Hittite town, citadel or fort.’? He travelled across 
England from Totnes to the estuary of the Thames, giving names to the chief rivers, which 
Waddell finds, including the name of the Thames itself, to be ‘“‘ clearly transplanted namesakes 
from the rivers of Epirus, whence Brutus sailed, and rivers of Troy and Pheenicia,”’ in a style 
common to all time. He instances, infer alia, the Exe, the Axe, the Avon, the Ouse, and the 
Thames, which last is “* clearly named after the Thyamis, the great river of Epirus, the Phani- 
cian origin of which seems evident by its chief tutelary being named Cadmus, the name of 
the famous colonising and civilising sea-king of the Phonicians.”” On the Thames Brutus 
founded Tri-Novantum (London) three centuries or more before the foundation of Rome. He 
prescribed laws, which “involves writing in the Aryan Phoenician language and script . - a 
the form of which . . . . wehaveseeninabout 3.0. 4000n the Newton Stone.” As haa 
already been said, Tri-Novantum also became later Kaer-Lud. This leads Waddell to make 
a typical note :—‘‘ Kaer, the Cymric for fortified city, is now seen to be derived from 
Sumerian gar, to hold, establish, of men or places: cognate with Indo-Persian garh, fort! ; 
Sanskrit, grih, house ; Eddic-Gothic, goera, to build, and gard or garth.” | 

What was the language that Brutus introduced and imposed on the aborigines of Albion 
and on the names of very many places, rivers and mountains? It could not be Celtic or 
- ¢lassicGreek or Roman. ‘It was obviously Trojan, which the Chronicle says ‘‘ was roughly 
Greek which was called British.” This Trojan was Doric Greek, ‘‘ contemporary specimens 
of which fortunately still exists from the twelfth to the tenth centuriesB.c. . . . . inSchlie- 
mann’s excavations at Hissarlik.’’?. Waddell finds the Trojan script and language clearly 
akin to those of the later Aryan Phosnicians, and of the runes of the Goths, and of the legends 
stamped on the pre-Roman British Coins of the Catti, and the parent of the language and 
writing of the present day in Britain—‘the so-called English langnage and soript.” The 
‘Goths Waddell has already. “‘ disclosed” to be Hitt-ites, who were “ primitive Goths,” and 
their. runes have to him an obvious ““ affinity ” to Hitt-ite script. The Anglo-Saxons are 
‘much later.on. the scene, so it is “ evident that the so-called Celtic and the Brithyonic Celtic 
languages in the British Isles are merely provincial dialects derived from the Aryan Trojan 
Doric introduced by King Brutus the Trojan.” _ Le a 

This great man also introduced Law, Art and Roads, so that the early Britons were 
anything but savages. Bronze was introduced by the Phonician Morite or Amorite exploiters 
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an “exalted monotheistic religion with the idea of One God of the Universe, symbolised by 
his chief visible luminary, the Sun,” that is Bel, in contradistinction from the aboriginal 
matriarchal serpents and the bloody sacrifices of the Druids. In fact Brutus created in the 
Britons a highly civilised, proud, powerful, refined race, who soon founded a colony on the 
Rhine (s8.c. 970), so that there is ‘‘ disclosed a hitherto unobserved British origin of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo-Saxon Language.’’ This opens up a vista for Waddell of many 
‘ British ’’ remains in Denmark, France, Germany and Moravia up to the Russian borders. 


Thus does Waddell show the Amorite-Catti-Phcenician origin of ‘ Things British.’ The 
Brito-Pheenicians, he says, have left their marks broad-cast on place-names of all gorts all 
over the British Isles. Quoting from the Vishnu-Purdna that ‘‘ the principal nations of the 
Bharats are the Kurus [Syrians] and the able Panch [Phoenicians],’” Waddell (the ascription 
of the Bhdrata and Panchila of the Vishnu Purdna are his) gives a large number of names 
all over the country containing Barat in some form or other, or Sumer, on the ground that 
“Cymry (pronounced Cumri) or Cumbers is derived from Sumer,’’ the alternative tribal 
epithet of the Phoenicians. The reader will find many surprising facts stated, and then 
Waddell passes in the same vein to “ Catti, Keith, Gad and Cassi, titles in old ethnic and 
place names.’’ He commences again with a quotation from the Vishnu Purdna :—*“ his 
[the Khattiya’s]!2 sources of subsistence are arms and the protection of the earth. The 
guardianship of the earth is his special province . . . . By intimidating the bad and 
cherishing the good, the [Khattiya] ruler, who maintains the discipline of the different tribes, 
secures whatever region he desires.”? Waddell’s ascription of * Khattiya’ to the people 
spoken of is explained in a foot-note :—“ the old Indian Pali form of this tribal name was 
Khattiyo, which is spelt Kshatriya in the later Sanskrit ?’? But this statement raises the 
questions : what has Pali to do with the Vishnu Purdna? Is Pali older than Sanskrit ? 
Whatever the answers may be, Waddell finds Khatti and its allied terms spread everywhere 
in Britain. i _¥ : 

Beginning with the classical Cassiterides of the Cornwall “ tin islands,’’ which name 
finds spread wherever tin—‘‘ the cassiteros[so he spells it] of Homer and the classic Greeks 
and the Sanskrit kasira”—~was taken “by the Cassi . . . . the leading clan of the sea- 
going Phoenicians.” Here he says some remarkable things :—‘‘ the Attic Greeks wrote ‘ katti- 
teros and Katti-terides,’ thus showing the same equivalency as was used in Britain for the 
Cassi and Katti tribes and coins. In . . . . Sanskrit tradition Lastlra is tin and the 
place-name Ka&stira, or place of kastira or tin, was located in the land of the B&hikas, a despised 
out-cast tribe, who also gave their name to a sheet of water, and who now seem to be Peahts 
or Picts of the Sea of Victis or Icht in Cornwall. The Arabs called tin kaz-dir, and the 
Assyrians and Sumerians... . . kizasadir, kasduru and kazduru.” So the Cornish tin 
riines belonged to the Cassi tribe, and Waddell gives a number of place-names containing 

référence to the Cassi all over England and Scotland, stating that there are a similar number 

- in Ireland. _ | | 
. He next observes that there are many Cassi-Catti “ pre-Roman Briton” coins, and 
then he goes on to say :—‘ the current notion that the early Britons derived their coinage 
by imitating a stater of Philip IT of Macedonia (B.c. 366—360) can no longer be maintained. 
- Indeed. one of the chief advocates of the old theory was latterly forced to confess, on further 
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observation, that the Macedonian stater could not be the sole prototype from which the earl 
Briton kings modelled their coinage.”” Waddell’s view is that the coin is Phoenician in or in. 
Finally, Waddell gives a number of English surnames, despite their known late ae 
hich “ clearly’ preserve “‘ vestiges of the name of the Catti, Khatti or Gad tribal title of 
the Aryan-Phoenician citizen of Britain presumably in patrilinear descent.” 


". Morite Phoenician Stone Circles. 


| Having thus dealt with the revival and distribution of the Phoenicians in waves over 
Britain, Waddell discusses the prehistoric stone circles still found there and elsewhere. Here 
his views are as subversive as ever, and he openly follows the theory of distribution by Pheni- 
cians propounded by Elliot Smith and Perry. ‘To give the trend of this argument, it is 
necessary to quote him at length. “The great prehistoric Stone Circles of gigantic aaheen 
boulders, dolmens (or table-stones), and monoliths, sometimes called Catt Stones, still standing 
‘no weird majesty over many parts of the British Isles, also now appear to attend their Phoeni- 
cian origin. The mysterious race, who created these cyclopean monuments, wholly forgotten 
and unknown, now appears from the new evidence to have been the earlier wave of immigrant 
mining merchant Phoenician Barats, or Catti Phoenicians of the Murua, Mer, or Martu clan 
_the Amorite Giants of the Old Testament tradition ; and from whom i would seem that 
Albion. obtained its earliest name (according to the First Welsh Triad) of Clas Myrd-in 
(Merddin) or ‘ Diggings of the Myrd’ . . . . about B.c. 2800.” To this statement he 
appends the following remarks :—This early Phoenician title of Muru, Mer, Marutu or Martu 
meaning the ‘ Western Sea > or ‘Sea of the Setting-Sun,’ which now seems obviously the 
Phoenician source of the names Mauret-ania or Morocco . . . - Mor-bihan or Little Mor, 
; is found .. . . in Britain associated with Stone Circles and megaliths, and 
mostly on the coast ; é.7., Mori-dunum, .. . . several More-dun, Mor-ton and Mar-tin, Coer 
Marthen, West Mor-land, More-cambe Bay, Moray, etc.” 

Waddell then brings arguments to show that the Phosnician remains in Egypt, Spain, 
Portugal, Sardinia, are identical with, or similar to those in Britain, and that these last 
date long before Brutus the Trojan. He next states that ‘the purpose of the great Stone 
Circles now appears, somewhat more clearly than before, from observations now recorded, 
to have been primarily for solar observation ; whilst the smaller circles seem mainly sepulchral.’”’ 

On the first of these points Waddell found something for himself “ which has hitherto 
escaped the notice of previous observers.” He found “by personal examination at Stone- 
henge, Keswick, Penrith, etc., that the point of observation was not atthe centre of the circle, 
but at the opposite or south-west border, where I found a marked observation Stone.” At 
Keswick . . . . where the fine circle is “locally called Castle Rigg, or Castle of the Rig, a 
title of the Gothic kings, cognate with the Latin Rex, Regis and the Sanskrit Raja of the 
Indo-Aryans, and the Ricon of the Britoncoins . . - - he found “an observation stone, 
with marks on it, inscribed in “‘ Sumerian linear script ” reading ‘“‘ seeing the low-sun,” which 
was presumably “ seeing the sun on the horizon.” He then-found a similarly inscribed stone at 
Stonehenge and in several other circles. i . | —— 

- On-these purely personal observations he builds up a long argument to show that “ the 
great prehistoric Stone Circles in ancient Britain were raised by the eazly MMor-ite scientific 
Brito-Phoenicians assolar observatories . . . . and that their descendant Britons continued 
to regard them as sacred places.” On the way to this result Waddell remarks tliat the name 
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- Hare-Stones is sometimes applied to the Circles in Scotland, and they seem to kim to contain 
“the Harri ‘or Heria title of the ruling Goths of the Eddas, which I show is the equivatent of 
the Hittite title of Harri or Arri or Aryan.”” The name ‘ Kes-wick . - . - means the 
Abode of the Kes, 2.¢., the Cassi clan of the Hittites.” 
| | Oe | (Lo be continued.) 
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Tae Praxri DHatv-aDesas, by Sir Goren | For the Hindus, when they absorbed Western ideas 


Gaimrson, K.C.LE., Memoirs of Asiatic Society 

of Bengal, Calcutta, 1920. 

This is another of Sir George Grierson’s invaluable 
notes on Indian philology. A dhdivddésa is 
a Prakrit root-substitute for a Sanskrit root : suchas 
whereby Prakrit fot can be an equivalent for 
Sanskrit bhavati. Sir George then points out 
that Prakrit roots are (1) identical with the corres - 
ponding Sanskrit roots, (2) regularly derived from 
them, (3) unconnected by any admitted phonctic 
rule, ¢.g., where Skr. root cal- equals Prak, root call- 
(4) derived from Skr. roots but having changed 
their meaning, are substituted from some other 
Sanskrit root with a meaning more nearly alsin. 
The last two classes from the ddésas, 

Sir George then gives 1590 Prakrit forms collected 
from five standard works. His lists, however, go 
beyond the true ddégas and include “many perfectly 
regular Prakrit words.’ In discussing the last of the 
classes of Prakrit roots above deseribed, Sir George 
makes a very valuable remark: “there was never 
one uniform school of Prakrit Grammarians for 
the whole of India. There were certainly at least 
an Eastern and a Western school, which had marked 
variations in their teachings . . . each school 
developed independently of the other, so that after 
the lapse of centuries the divergences became 
very wide.’ All this is well worth bearing in mind. 

As a matter of detail Sir George points out that the 
nasalisation of words in modern Indian vernaculars 
is no modern innovation, nor is it accidental, but 
as a development itis at least as old as the dhdiv- 
ddéfas. Here again we have a very valuable 
suggestion. 


R. C. Temrrir. 





Hinpu AsrRonomy, by G. RB. Karz. Momoirs of 
the Archeological Survey of India. No. 18. 
1924. 


Of this most useful compilation Mr. Kaye writes 
in his Preface that “although this summary account 
goes over old ground it is all based upon origina] 
texts.”” I would like to add that when an expert 
goes to the original texts it matters nothing how 
much his subject covers old ground. In his In- 
troduction Mr. Kaye carefully scrutinises the history 
of the examination of Hindu astronomy by Eu- 
ropean students in a scholarly manner and winds 
up with this pregnant paragraph: “In the fol- 
lowing chapters considerable attention is paid to 
the earlier Greek period of Hindu astronomy, and 
the later material might, with some propriety, 
have-.been excluded altogether. However, not 
only has this later period @ sort of traditional 

claim to attention, but its study often helps to 
elucidate obscure points of the earlier period. 
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often gave them an Indian setting; and also the 
period of absorption is one of such extreme interest 
in the history of civilization that any light thrown 
on it from the cast is valuable. Therefore this 
later system has been analysed in some detail and 
a brief account of the chief Hindu astronomers 
who expounded the Western astronomy hag been, 
included,” (may I add ?) to the very great benefit 
of all stuclants. 

Mr. Kaye then goes into the earliest works dealing 
in some way or other with astronomy, and these 
hie dates from B.c. 1200 to a4.p. 200—~all early 
Hindu dates are however still controversial—and 
culls them tho Periods of the Vedas, Brahmanag 
and Upanishads, Stitras and Vedatgas. The Mg. 
habharata, Rimadyaga and the Purdnas he considers 
apart; aud finally he ealls the whole of the oldest 
works Period A, which ho divides into Vedie (Al), 
and Post-Vecdie (A2). Ho then divides the other 
auly writings into Period B (B.0. 400 to 1000), 
und subdivides them into the Gupta (B1) and 
Bhaskaru (B2). In this Period B wrote Pulids, 
Aryabhuta, Variha Mihira, Brahmagupta and 
Bhiskara. Inv the Vedic times tho year had 360 
days with occasional intercalary months, in Post- 
Vadie timcs there was a five-year cycle of 5 x 366 
days, in tho Gupta times came knowledge cf 
(he planets and eclipses of formal astrology and 
author details. In the Bhaskara times there was 
w farther development of these latter matters, 

Mr. Kaye thon examines tho texts under the 
Period AL including the Jitakas and passes on to 
carly formal astronomy, iéc., Period A, “the 
nai astronomical fentures of which are (a) the 
five-year cyclo of & X 306 days, and (6) the omission 


of all roferences to planetary astronomy.” Here 
he again examines tho texts. This starts him on 
tho discussion of definite astronomical subjects, 


guch as the Nakshatras, Stars and Constellations, 
Years and Seasons, Solstices and Equinoxes, and 
Procession. All this leads him to consider the 
important subject of Vedic Chronology and “a 
number of arguments that have been employed 
to fix the chronology of the earliest Hindu works. 
‘!hese aro karly stated and the reader can form his 
own opinion of their value. Mr, Kaye then consi- 
dere the Plancts and the week days—subjecta on 
which he is very informing. 

He is then taken to the introduction of Greak 
astronomy about 400 a.p., and its dominating 
influence on Hindu astronomical teaching, which 
is admirably exhibited. This brings him to his | 
(second) Period B—thoe study of Hindu-Greek 
astronomy and the great astronomers who pre- 
sented it, Mr. Kaye subjecta them to a searching 
criticism, and then passes on to Hindu Astronozical 
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5. “The only instruments of practical 
age astronomical purposes described in, 
ee 4 Hindu works are the sun-dial and the 
hae An armillacy sphere is also described 
oe nstrument for purposes of demonstration. 
. aus Hindu instrument of any antiquity 
Cade found is the clepsydra, consisting . as a 

tal bowl floating in a vessel of water.” A 
aan adds: “lt is the only instrument des- 
a in the Ain-i- Akbar »” and to this it may be 
added that time was kept in the Royal Palace at 
Mandalay by & clepsydra, when the British took 
possession in 1885. . 

Mr. Kaye then attempts ‘“‘to summarise, with 
the aid of modern mathematical formula, the more 
technical portions of the classical Sanskrit astro- 
nomical texts’? and this “to aid the study of a 
particular intellectual phase” of a period 
“characterised by & remarkable renaissance of 
literature, art and science in India.”? (A.D. 500— 
1000.) And thus Mr. Kaye is drawn to certain 
“eonclusions,’? which all students of things Indian 
should study and digest, and he winds up his very 
valuable monograph with remarkable observations 
on Hindu astrology (Appendix I). He adds a further 
Appendix on Hindu Astronomical Deities, which 
has, however, already appeared in JASB., 1920, 

Altogether, Mr. Kaye has produced here a most 
important monograph, of which the only criticism 
Lhave to offer is as to the form in which it is printed. 
Jt would be so much more handy, and therefore more 
useful to students generally, if it were printed in 
octavo form. ‘This would bo quite feasible as there 


lates. 
ee R, CG. TEMPLE. 


Fanny Jusurtr TRAVELLERS IN CrnTRAL ASIA, 
1603-1721, by C. Wasserzs, SJ., Martinus 
Nijhoff, the Hague, 1924. 

This is a work of real value to all occupied in 
historical research. It gives accounts in detail 
of those early missionaries, whom the Jesuits sent 
into Central Asia in the 17th century, and of whom 
we have had but the scantiest knowledge hitherto, 
and that not by any means accurate. Father 
Wessells has now, however, written a scientific 
and authoritative book, based on documents in 
actual existence, though they are difficult to get 
at, and he has thus not only done justice to a most 
worthy series of old travellers, but has dug a well of 
sound knowledge for those who would appease theit 
thirst for it at the original sources. One can hardly 
speak too highly of a work of this description. 

_ ‘The old Jesuit fathers thus resuscitated are 

firstly Bento de Goes (1562—1607), who became 

a Jesuit in 1584 at Goa and started travelling for 

the Society in 1595, continuing to do so till his 

death twelve years later: In this short period 
he went first to Lahore'and Agra. Then he returned 

_ to Lahore on his journey to “Mathay,” via Kabul 





a 


to Yarkand and Khotan. Two years later he 
started for China from Yarkand, going to Aksu, 
Turfan, Cham : and thence to Su-cheu, where he 
died. As a journey alone it was a great accom- 
plishment, as another great traveller, Sir Aurel 
Stein, testified in- words of warm s ympathy 300 
years later. Butthe great value of it was that 
Goes discovered to the world of searchers that 
Cathay is China. 

Father Wessels then takes us to Antonio de 
Andrade (1580-1634), who reached Coa in 1600, 
but did no travelling till 1624, when he set out from 
Agra, for Tibet, reaching Tsaparang via Srinagar 
in Garhwal and returning to Agra in the same year, 
On this first journey he was accompanied by Manoel 
Marques, another Jesuit. In the following year 
1625, Andrada started again for Tsapareng and 
laid.the foundation of the first Christian Church 
there in the following year, This time Fathers 
G. de Souza and Marques, were with him and the 
Mission was joined later by others: Fathers 
de Oliveira, dos Anjos and Godinho, and Antonio 
Pereira, Antonio de Fonseca, F. de Azevedo. 
Andrade himself returned to Goa and died there 
in 1634. After his departure others carried on the 
mission, which lasted till 164] after a fashion, 
when the Tibetans closed Tibet and Marques was 
left a prisoner in their hands. Andrade did great 
things for yeography, but thoy raised much con- 
troversy later on. 

Next comes Francisco de Azevedo (1578—1680), 
Unlike the others, he lived to be 82, after working 
at various mission stations in India. He became a 
Jesuit in 1597 at Goa, and out of his long life he 
only spent six months in the Himalayas in 1681. 
He started by going from Agra to Tsaparang, 
whence he went to Leh and thence to Lahaul and 
Kulu (Nagar), and back to Agra. He has left a 
valuable and most interesting correspondence 
behind, which is now unearthed for the first time, 

Following Andrade’s advice in a letter from 
Tsaparang, Fathers Stephan Oacella and T. Cabral 
started for Utsang (Tibet) in 1626 from Cochin. 
Stephen Cacella (1585-1630) became a Jesuit in 
1604 and reached India in 1614. J. Cabral (1590- 
1669) became a Jesuit 1619 and arrived in India. 
1624. In 1626 they both ceached Hugli and then 
Dacca and Hajo (in Assam). Thence they went 
to Kuch Bihar and Rangamati, and thence to Phari 
in Bhutan. Then they went separately to Shigatse 
wn Utsang (Tibet), arriving there in 1628. 
In 1629 Cacella returned to Kuch Bihar and there 
picked up Father Manoel Diaz; with whom he 
atarted at once back for Shigatze, but Father 
Diaz died at Morang and Cacella himself in the 
next year at Shigatze. In 163] Cabral returned 
to India via Khatmandu, Patna, Rajmahal and 
Hugli. Thereafter he travelled far indeed > in 
Japan, Tonkin, Malacca and Macao, returning 


| fnally to India, dying a+ Goa in 1669. 
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vi@ Nepal was as adventurous and valuable as 
any and we cannot be too grateful to Father. Wessels 
for reconstructing it from original manuscripts, 

Next come Johann Grueber and Albert d’Orville, 
a German and a Belgian, with a tremendous journey. 
Grueber (1623—1680) became a Jesuit in 164] 
and set out for China in 1656, vid Surat and Maeao. 
From 1659to 1661 he was employedin the Obser- 
vatory at Pekin. Albert d@’Orville (1621—1662) 
became a Jesuit in 1646 and set out for China 
vit Goa, Macassar, Macao and Shansi. In 1660 
he joined Grueber atthe Observatory at Pekin. In 
1661 they started across the Asiatic continent 
on their wonderful journey to India. They went 
vi@ Hsi-ning and the Great Wall to Lhasa, thence 
vi@ Khatmandu to Apra, which they reached the 
following year (1662). Here d’Orville died soon 
after arrival from the effecta of the journey. 

At Agra Grueber found another companion in 
Heinrich Roth (1620--1668). We becumo wo Jesuit 
in 1639, was in Smyrna in 1651 and proceeded to 
Goa vid Ispahan, and finally went to Agra whore 
he joined Grueber. In the end, after much wander- 
ing,he died in Agra. With Roth, the indefatiza ble 
Grueber started for Rome vid Delhi and Lahoro 
and down the Indus to Tatta. Thonce through 

Mehran and Kirman to Ormuz, and thence by 
Toad through Mesopotamia to Smyrna by a route 
known to Roth. They reached Rome in 1664. 
Three months later Grucber atarted with Roth 
back towards China, but he only got as far as 
Constantinople, where he became seriously ill 
and had to return by sea to Leghorn and thence to 
Florence. Roth went on alone to India. Thero~ 
after little is known of Grueber except that he did 
not return to China and died at Sarospatak in 
Hungary in 1680. 

All these men, Grueber, d’Orville and Roth were 
wonderful travellers, especially when we consider 
the conditions under which they travelled and the 
absence of maps and predecessors’ accounts and also 
the ill-will thatmany high personages among Muharn- 
- Madans and others evinced to them en route. The 
pity is that they were not men with a ready pen. 

The last Jesuit traveller of the 17th century 


to come under Father Wessel’s notice is Hippolyte 


a en 


meray nial 


Jesuit in 1700, he Becoming 


for India in 1712. In 1714 he get 
for Tibet, vid, Srinagar (in Kash 
and arrived at Lhasa in 
returned to India. 
till 1721, when he was back in 
returned to India vid Kulti ang 
ing Ayra in 1729, Finally he returned to Ro 
where he arrived in 1728 and died in 1733 aes 
has been much Controversy over Desideri’s rae es 
and one is thankful to Father Wessels 
“reinstating him from original documents, * 
These old Jesuits were wonderful men ang we 
cannot be too grateful to the editor of their Corres- 
pondence for thus placing before us the work the 
did and the difficulties they overcame in aed 
simple, unassuming way. 


left Rome with 


out from Delhi 
Mir) and Leh, 
whence Freyre 


Khatmandu, reach. 


R. 0. Trvere. 


Tne Economic History op ANCIENT Inpu, by 

SanvrosHr Kowan Das. Caleutta, 1925, 

This little book contains a Series of lectures 
delivered to the defunct Kalikaia Vidydnith in 
1922-23 by the author, who is now Professor of 
History and Economics at the Tribhuban Chandra _ 
Collage of Nepal and formerly at the Bagerhat 
College, Khulna, Bengal. 

As the Institution before which the lectures 
were tclivored is dead. Prof. 8. K. Das has thought 
it best to publish them with additions, and he has 
done his hest to cower his assertions by quoting 
his authoritics—of which there seems to be about 
150 of all sorts and agos, judging by his list. 

His lectures cover the whole ancient period 
of Indian History from the Palxolithic, Neolithic, 
Copper and Rig-Vodie Ages, through the Br&hmana, 
Buddhist, Mauryan, Kushin and Gupta Periods 
to Harsha, And he appears to take a sensible view 
of his subject in tho ancient times, avoiding “on 
principle all theoretical disquisitions,” and alming 
at presenting “‘the facts in a connected manner 
with w view to illustrate, as far as possible, the 
gradual development of the economic conditions 
from the carliest times.”? Altogether, it is a good 
book to place in the hands of young students. 

R, C, Tamers. 








" | NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NORTH INDIAN PROVERBS. 

. mm reference to the North Indian Proverbs, 
_ ¢ollected by the late Dr. W. Crooke, which appeared 
In the issue of this Journal for November 1924, 
Str George Grierson writes as follows :— 

“These sayings are very common all over North 
 4Andia in slightly varying forms. Collections of 
‘tem. have more than once been made, and will be 
found in my Bihar Peasant Life, pp. 274 ff. and in 
Patrick Carnegy’s Kachahri Lechnicalities, Allsha- 
bad, 1877, pp. 217 fi. Probably all those 


printed in the Indian Antiguary of November, 1924, 
will be found in Bihar Peasant Life, including two 
different vorsions of the first saying in, the list. » 

The wording of these sayings varies, as I have 
romarked, but the substance is always preserved. 
In North India agricultural operations are dated 
by the position of the Sun in the Lunar asteriams 
#.€., secording to the Solar year. The Lunar-Solar 
year current in N. India is manifestly unsuitable 
for dating agricultural operations.” 


-Eprror. 
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nrighla-Gandaki—See Trisala-Ganga. 

trisala-Ganga—That portion of the river Gandak or K4&li-Gai, i 
the valley of No&kot in Nepal after its junction with the river Triste, ia eat i ald 
of Trigdla-Ganga (Bardha P., ch. 145). It is also called Triédla-Gandaki omer 

Tritiya—The river Tisté. But this identification is doubtful (see ) Siva Purana, 8 
kumara-samhita, ch. 14). Itisariverin Gaya, evidently the Tiliya (Agni P mi as 

Triveni—l. Sameas Muktavenl (Brihaidharmma Puréna, Parva kh., ch, 6) a a : 5). 
alluded to in the Pavanadiiia (v. 33). 2. The junction of the Gangaki Deviké : 
Brahmaputrt (Bardha P., ch. 144). 3. The junction of the Ganges Vina a 
Saraswati at Allahabad (Bardha P., ch. 144). 4. The junction of the three rivers Taémor 
Arun and Sunkosi ; it is immediately above Bar&ha-Kshetra (JASB., 1848 p. 644) : 

Tropina (of the Greeks)—Tripooray, the ancient capital of the king of Cochin in Seuthera 
India. But Tropina of Pliny (4.D. 23-79) has been identified with Tripontari or 
Tirupanatara opposite Cochin (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, 533). 

Tryamvaka—Twenty miles from Nasik, a celebrated place of pilgrimage (see Godfvart). It 
was visited by Chaitanya (Chavtanya-charitémriia). | 

Tukhaéra—Balkh ; Bactria of the Greeks and Tokharistan of the Arab geographers 
(Mahdbhérata, Sabha P., ch. 51; Brihat-Samhitd, ch. 16). According to Legge, it has 
been identified by Eitel with Yuehshe, the country of the Indo-Scythians of the Greeks and 
Tartars of the Chinese writers, who destroyed the Bactrian kingdom in 12638.¢c. and finally 
conquered the Panjab and other parts of India. Kanishka was originally king of 
Yuehshe (Legge’s Fa Hien, p. 34). According to Dr. Stein, the upper Oxus valley, 
including Balkh and Badakshan (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangini, Vol.1, p. 136; Layard’s 
Nineveh, Vol. 1) was called Tukharé. It was inhabited by the Tocharis of classical 
writers. Tushara (or Tukh&ra) was celebrated for its fine breed of horses (Nakula’s 
Aivachikitsitam, ch. 2). Same as Tushara. 

Taljabhavani—Tuljapur, four miles from the Khandwa station of the G. IL. P. Railway 
in the district of Nimar (now in the district of Naldurg) in the Nizam’s territory (Bom. 
Gaz., Vol. IX, Pt. I, p. 549). Itis one of the 52 Pithas (Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbery, p. 
396). It is the BhavAninagara or Tula&-Bhavaninagara of the Sankaravijaya (ch. 19), and 
Tuljapura of Devi-Bhdgavaita P. (VII, 38). It was visited by Sankarachfrya. Durg& 
is said to have killed MahishAsura at this place (Devi-Bhégavata, VII, 38 and Burgess’ 
Antiquities of Bidar and Aurangabad, p.1). The name of the goddess is Mahaésarasvati 


or Tukai. 
Tuljabhavaninagara—Same as Tuljabhavani. 

 Taljapura—See Tuljabhavani. 

_ Taluiga—South Canara. - | 
Tuluva—South Canara (Shanda P., Sahy4dri Kh.), lying between. the Western. Ghats and 

the sea and between the Kalyanapur and the Chandragiri rivers, where Madhvacharya 


called also Parnaprajia and Madhyamandira, the founder of . the Madhvach&ri or 
Chatuhsana sect of the Vaishnavas, was born (see Udipa). According to Dr. Hultzsch, 
Tulu is northern Malayalam (Hp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 362). 
Tumbura—A country situated within the Vindhya range (Vayu P., ch. 45). 
Tundira-mandala—Same as Tonda-mandala. . 
: : on which Kishkindhy&. is situated, It is 


Tuigabh —. i the Krishné, 
_ Ttigabhadra—A tributary of the Ht nd Bhadwt, both of which rise near the 


formed by the junction of the two rivers Tunga an | : 
' south-west frontier of Mysore. The source is called Gangi-Mala (Ind. Ant., 1, p. 212). 


‘Tuigaveni—The river Tuigabbadré (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9).. 
Turushka—Eastern Turkestan (Garuda P.,1,cb.55). - | 
Tushgra—Same as Tukhara (Matsya P., ch. 121). : 
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Uchcha-Nagara—Bulandsahar; see Barana. (Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 379). 

Udabhanda—Same as Udakhanda. 

Udakhanda—Chind or Und, on the southern bank of the Indus in the Peshawar division of the 
Panjab (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 52). It is fifteen milos north-east of Attock.. Tt was 
the capital of Gandhara and of the Shahiya kings (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangins, Tl, p. 337), 

Udandapura—The town of Bihar in the district of Patna. It was also called Dandapura 
and Odantapuri or Udantapura. The name of Bihira (town) occurs in the Dodvinga 
Avaddna (Dr. R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 88). It was for some 
time the capital of the PAla Rajas of Bengal (Arch. S, Rep., Vol. VOT, p. 75 ). Here stil) 
exist the ruins of a fort called the Gad, the palace of the Pala Rajas, while the building 
called the Nowrattan was the abode of the Muhammadan Amil. Gopéla, the founder of 

- the Pala dynasty (according to Mr. V. A. Smith, 815-60 A.D.), built a great Buddhist 
monastery in Udandapura, his capital, Pataliputra being then in ruins, The celebrated 

 *Vikramasilé-vihara was constructed by king Dharmapila, son of GopAla, in the province 
of Bihar on the top of a hill situated on the right bank of the Ganges in the middle of the 
eighth century a.D. (see my Bikramasila Af onastery in JASB., 1909, p. 1). On the 
solitary hill immediately to the north-west of the town of Bihar was situated a celebrated 
vihara with a sandal-wood figure of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, which was visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century. According to the Aigvarika or Theistic sect of 
Northern Buddhism, Adi Buddha is the supreme god; he created by means of Dhydna 
or meditation the five Dhyani-Buddhas, viz!, Vairochana (of white colour), Akshobhya 
(blue), Ratnasambhava (yellow), Amitdbha (red) and Amoghasiddha (green), Each 
of the five Buddhas created a divine gon called Bodhisattva, Amitébha Buddha 
created by means of Dhyana Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva or Simha-natha-Lokedvara 
(whose figure may be mistaken for tho figure of Mahddeva), also called Padmapini. He 
was entrusted with the creation and ho created Brahma, Vishnu, Maheévara and dele- 
gated to them the power of creation, preservation and destruction (Hodgson’s Literature 
and Religion of the Buddhists, pp. 60, 61). Sco Nep&la and Uravilva. Titarawa, seven 
miles to the south-east of Bihar, algo contained a Buddhist monastery, the ruins of which 
may still be observed. Bihar remained the soat of local government till 1541 A.D., when 
Sher Shah removed tho seat of government to Patna, in consequence of which Bihar was 
deserted and fell into ruins (Hlliot’s History of India, Vol. IV, p. 477). The Id-dargs 
and the tomb of Makhdum Shah also called Sheriff-uddin, Ahmedi Phia, who died in 1380, 
were constructed in the town of Bihar in 1569 A.D., a8 it appears from an inscription 
(JASB., 1839, p. 350). = 

Udantapura—See Udandapura (Ananda Bhatta’s Balléla-charitam, ch. 2). 

Udayagiri—A_ mountain which is five miles east of Bhuvanegvara our 
of the Assia range (ancient Chatushpitha) containing many Buddhist sculptures of @ : 

very ancient date (JASB., vol. XXXIX), It is Separated from the Khandagiri: hill 
by ® narrow gorge. The oldest caves are on Udayagiri hill, ranging trom 500 3.0, to 500 
A.D. The celebrated caves are tho Tiger Cave and the Elephant cave, and among the 

‘excavations the Rani-nur, which is a two-storied monastery with fine sculptures, is the 
most celebrated, the Rani being the wife of Raj& Lalata Indra Kegart (Stirling’s Orisea in 
Asiatic Researches, vol. XV). Perhaps the mountain contained the P ushpagiri Saighé- 

_ rama mentioned by Hinen Tsiang. : 7 a 

a paige: as Ufiayanta, (Shanda P., Prabhasa Kh., Vastrapatha-Kshetra-Mahat.,.. 

Ch. I, v. 16). | yo ee 

- Uddayana—Same ag Udyana. - 


~- Vddiyana—Perhaps its corruption is Urain (Devi P., ch. 42): see Ujfayint 2. 


in Orissa. It is a spur 
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Udichya—Lhe country on the north-western side of the river Sarfvati (Amarahkosha 
Bhimi, V). 
Udipa—In. South-Canara in the Karwar district, on the river Papan&gini, where a Math 
was established by Madhvacharya called also Pirnaprajfia, the author of many of the 
commentaries on the Vedas (see Tuluva). The image of Krishna, which is called Udupa 
Krishna in the Chaitanya-charitdmrita (II, 9) and which was visited by Chaitanya, “was 
established there by Madhvachairya who recovered it from a vessel which had foundered 
near the coast of Tuluva. Madhvacharya wrote many of his works while residing at this 
town (A. K. Dutt’s Religious Sects of the Hindus ; Chaitanya-charitémrita). He was born 
in 1199 a.p. and was educated at Anantesvara (Literary Remains of Goldstijcker, vol. I, 
p. 248). Udipa is evidently a corruption of Udupa (Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., pt. IZ, 


ch, 3, p. 35). 3 

Udra—Orissa. 

Udumvara—Same as Audumvara; Ordavari of Ptolemy. 

Udumvaravati—Mentioned in Patafijali’s Mahdbhdshya ; see Audumvara. 

Udupa—Same as Udipa. | 

Udyina—Udyana was situated to the north of Peshawar on the Swat river, but it is pro- 
bable that it designated the whole hill region south of the Hindu Kush from Chitral to 
the Indus including Dardistan and portions of Swat and the Kusofzai country, now called- 
the Swat-valley ; in short, it is the country about Ghazni to the north-west of Kasmir 
(see Henry Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. 1, p. 155). Mangala was the capital of Udy4na ; it is 
the Meng-ho-li of the Chinese travellers. Udydna appertained to the ancient country 


of Gandhara or Gandharva-desa. See Ujjanaka. 
Udyanta-Parvata—It appears to be the Brahmayoni hill at Gaya (Mahdbhéraia, Bana P., 


ch. 84). | 
Ugra—l. Kerala (Devi P., ch. 93; Hemachandra). 2. Same as Mahdsthéna (Padma P., 


I, ch, 42). | 
Ujalikanagara—Jais, twenty miles east of Rai Bereli (Fiihrer’s MAJ,). _ | 
Ujani—The ancient town of Ujani (Ujjayini of the Brihat-Diarma P., Parva, ch. i4} 
- comprising the modern Villages of Kogrima, Mangalkot (Maigalakoshtha) and Arél, 

situated in the sub-division of Katwa in the district of Burdwan in Bengal. Tt is one of the 

Pithas. It is mentioned by Kavikaikana in his Chandt (Séhitya-Parishat-Pairikd, 1320, 

p. 161; Trikdndasesha) and in the Manasdr-bhdshan. Kogréma was the merchant's 

quarter and the birth-place of Lochandas, the author of the Chattanyamangala, whereas 

Mafgalkot contained the king’s palace. Ichh@nt is about two miles to the east of Ujani 
on the Ajaya. ae 7 ae 
| ‘Ujjaini—Ujin, the capital of Avanti or ancient Malwa. It is situated on the river Sipra, 
"Same as Ujjayini. Asoka resided here in 263 B.c. asthe Viceroy of his father Bindusara 

(Turnour’s Mahdvamsa, ch: V:) Tt was the birth-place of Mahindra, the son of Asoka. The 
Garddabhilla dynasty—a dynasty named after the most celebrated of its kings, reigned 
at Ujjayint. Garddabhilla offered. violence to Saraswati, the sister of Kalikacharya who 
in revenge uprooted Garddabhilla and established the Saka kings at Ujjayinf. Gardda- 


bhilla’s son Vi st d the Sakas.and inaugurated the Samvat era, for 
png rds a : mmentary of the Kalpasiira (the 


cwhich see Kélikdchéryya-kathd, a Jaina work. The co ; aryushana 
celebrated Jaina work) contains the story of Kalik sca ro apres hath& 
| Reg ‘oa’s Therdvalt ; Samayasunaara & Ea: 
Foe to sie fourth dey (Merututes® But there is much conflict of opinion 


a MS. in the Sanskrit Callege Catalogue, p. 27).. But the Bhan 
; ees eee $ ; aditva and the founder of the Samvat era. Dr. - 
regarding the identity of Vikramadity ner anthoriti eg identify him with Chandra Gupta 


darkar, Fergusson, Vincent Smith and ot 


II who was called Vikramaditya. He was the son of Samudra Gupta and Datta Devi. 
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About 375 A.D. Chandra Gupta II ascended the throne of Ayodhya, where the seat of 
government had been removed by his father from Pataliputra, though the latter was stil} 
regarded as the official capital. Chandra Gupta (Vikramaditya) conquered the Saka 
king Rudra Singh, son of Satya Singh and removed the seat of government to Ujjayint 
about 395 4.D. (Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 1, p. 211, and a Jaina 
work named Buddha Bildsa quoted in the same volume at p. 413). Ujjayini was at that 
time the capital of the Saka kingdom comprising Surdshtra, Malwa, Cutch, Sindh and 
Kotkan. He was a patron of Buddhism and Jainism, though he himself was an orthodox 
Hindu, being the worshipper of Siva according to some, of Vishnu according to others. 
His coins show on the obverse a king shooting a lion with the legend ‘“‘ Mah4raj adhiraja 
Sri,” and on the reverse a goddess seated on a lion with the legend “ Sri Simha Vikrama ” 
(Dr. Bhandarkar’s Peep into the Harly History of India, p. 390; Mr. V. A. Smith’s Harly 
History of India, p. 256). Dr. Hoernle, however, is of opinion that Yasodharman, the 
general of the Gupta emperors, assumed the name of VikramAditya in 533 4. p. after he 
defeated Mibirakula in the battle of Karura. But Mihirakula was a Hun and nota Saka. 
It is said that in the reign of Vikramaditya, Hourished the following celebrated persons : 
K&lidasa, the author of Raghuvamsa, Sakunialé, etc., Amara Sinha, the author of Amara- 
kosha ; Varahamihira, the author of the Brihatjdiaka, who died about 587 a.v. (Literary 
Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, p. 108) ; Vararuchi (called also Katy&yana), the author of the 
Varitika and the Prékritaprakdsa; Ghatakarpara, the author of the Yamaka Kédvya; 
Dhanvantari, the author of the Vriddha-susruta Samhtid : Kshapanaka, also called Dii- 
nagichirya, a disciple of the Buddhist patriarch Vasubandhu (see Mallin&tha’s commen- 
tary on v. 14, pt. 1 of the Meghadiia) and author of the Nydyapravesa ; Satku ; and 
Betalabhatta, the chronicler. They were called the ‘“‘nine gems” of the court of 
Vikramaditya (Dr. Bhau Daji’s Sanskrit Poet Kéliddsa 3 in BR. Ghosh’s Literary Remains of 
Dr. Bhau Daji ; Jyotirviddbharana, ch. 22, v. 10). But these poets lived at different periods, 
and K&lidasa lived in the last decade of the reign of Kumara Gipta (about 445 a.p.) 
and he died afew years after the death of Skanda Gupta (JRAJS., 1909, pp. 731-39). 
For the history of the Sah kings from Chastana to Rudra Sah, see the Literary Remains 
of Dr. Bhau Daji, pp. 111, 112. In the seventh century A.D. at the time of ‘Sankara- 
charya, Sudhanva was king oi Ujjayini,; he persecutedthe Buddhists and obliged them to 
take refuge in the countries beyond the boundaries of India (MadhavAcharya’s Sankara- | 
vijaya, chaps. 1 and 5). In the midst of the city stands the celebrated temple of the 
Mahadeva called Mahak&la of the Puranas and KAélapriyandatha of the drama; it is one 
of the twelve great Liigas mentioned in the Siva Purdia, (Pt. 1, chaps. 38, 46). The 
shrine is claimed byjthe Jainas as being built by Avantisukum4ra’s son (Sthavirdvalt-chariia, 
XI, v. 177). Itssanctityis referred to by K4lidfsa in his Meghadtia (I, vs. 37, 38). The 
temple of Mahék&éla stands in the centre of an extensive courtyard surrounded by walls. 
But the image is actually situated within a subterranean chamber which is reached by @ 
‘subterranean passage, and just overhead is another chamber which contains the image 
of the Mahadeva PareSnéth. In front of the courtyard is a porch, the pillars of which 
are evidently of very ancient date.. The temple, however, is a modern one. In the court- 
yard of the temple is a small reservoir called Koti-tirtha (Sthavirdvali-charita, ch. 22). 
From the name of Mahakéla, Ujjayini was called Mahaékdlavana. Besides the temple of 
Mahak&la, those of Siddhanatha and Mangalegvara are celebrated. The Chowbis-khém- 
'__, wha, which is evidently a gateway supported by 24 pillars of black stone beautifully carv- 
_ ed, appears to be a very ancient structure. On the northern side of the town are situated 
the Kaliyadaha or the ancient Brahma Kunda of théShanda Purdna and the temple of 
K4la-Bhairab at Bhairogad. At a short distance from the Dag&svamedha Ghat is situated 
the celebrated place called Atkapada now called Aikap&t, the hermitage of Sandipani 
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Muni where Krishna and Balarama were taught by the Rishi; at D&modara Kunda 
they washed their Takhtas or slates. About two miles to the north of the town is 
Bhatrihari’s guhd on the bank of the Sipra, which appears to have been a portion of the 
old town. A low doorway made of stone leads through a subterranean passage to 
various chambers supported on ancient pillars of black carved stone containing inscrip- 
tions (see Charandadri). At the temple of Harasuddhi Devi Vikramaditya used to cut off 
his head every day and offered it to the goddess, which was, however, restored by the 
latter (Betdla-paricha-vimsati). The Gogashehid, an isolated hill in the south-east quarter 
of the city,is said to have contained the celebrated throne of Vikram&ditya exhumed by 
Raja Bhoja of Dharanagara (Dvdirimésatputialikd). A beautiful bird?s eye-view of the 
city is obtained from the top of this hill (JASB., 1887, p. 8183—Observations upon the 
past and the present condition of Ujjain or Oujein by Lt. Edward Conolly ; Skanda Puréna, 
Avantyakhanda, Avanti kshetra-Mahat.). On the south-western side of the city is the ob- 
servatory of R&ji Jai Singh of Jaipur now in ruins (for its description, see Asiatic Resear- 
ches, vol. VY). This observatory is the first meridian of the Hindu astronomers. 


Ujjanaka—Ujjanaka is evidently a corruption of Udy4na ; it is written as Udyanaka in the 
Padma Purdna (Svarga, ch. 19), see Udyana. According to some authority it also in- 
cluded Kafristan, the country situated on the Indus, now inhabited by the Siyah Posh 
or “ black-clad ” from their wearing goatskin dresses (JASB., 1859, p. 317). It is also 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (Anudasana, ch. 25). Ouchang of Sung-yun is evidently 
a transcription of Ujjanaka. 


Ujjayanta—Mount Girnar, close to Junagar in Kathiawar. It is sacred to Neminatha, 
the twenty-second Tirthaikara of the Jainas (Mahdbhdrata, Vana, ch. 88 ; Hemachandra). 
The temple was repaired by Sajjana during the reign of Siddharaj, king of Pattana or 
Anahillapattana (Tawney : Prabandhachintémani, p. 96). Ujjayanta is mentioned in this 
work as a synonym of Raivataka. See Girinagara. In the Rudra-Daman inscription 
of Gimar, Ujjayanta is written as Urjayata (JASB., 1838, p. 340). . 

Ujjayini—1. Same as Ujjaini. 2. Urain, in the district of Monghyr, near Kiyul contain- 
ing many Buddhist remains. Perhaps Urain is a corruption of Uddiyana (Devt P., ob. 

42). 3. Same as Ujant (K. ch., p. 132). : | 

Ujjihkana—Same as Uddiyana (Brihat-Samhita, ch. 14). 

Ukhala-kshetra—Same as Siikara-kshetra; in fact Ukhala is a corruption of Stkara. It 
is also called Ukala-kshetra (Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., I, p. 266). 

Umavana—Same as Sonitapura (Hemakosha; Trikdndasesha; Jaimini-bhdrata, ch. 21); | 
Kotalgad or Fort Hastings in Lohul in the district of Kumaun. It was at this place 
that Uma, the daughter of Himflaya, performed asceticism to get Mahadeva as her 
husband and here she was married (Brahmanda P., ch. 43). , ee 

Upa-Baiga—The central portion of the eastern part of the delta of the Ganges (Brihat Sam- 
hitd, ch. 14; Buchanan Records in the Oaleutia Review, 1894, p. 2). The country to the 
east of the Bh&girathi including Jessore (Digvijaya-Prakdsa) 

Upahalaka—Same as Kuntala (Hemakoshe). oe 

Upamallaka—Malacca.. i eee ee 

Upaplavya—Same as Virata (Mbh., Udyoga P., ch. 145)... - a i ie & | 

Uraga—Same as Uras& (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9 and Sabha, ch. 26). ©" | 

Uragapura—Uraiyur or Trichinopoli; it was the capital of Pandya in the sixth century 

; (Raghuvamésa, VI, vs. 59, 60). Mallin&tha, the celebrated commentator, identifies it si 

_ N&gapura which is evidently Nagapatam on the river Kanyakubja aia a a 

. Mallin&tha’s Nagapura is simply a synonym of Uragapura. Uragapura is ev! ie aia 

Argaru of the Periplus (Mr. Schoft’s edition, p. 46) and its Tamil form is Uraayur. 
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According to Dr. Caldwell, however, Uraiyur, called also Kori, is almost identical with the 
modern town of Trichinopoly ; it was the capital of the Cholas who reached the zenith 
of their power in the lith century and ruled over the whole Tamil country, including the 
country of the Pandyas, south Travancore (Dravidian Com. Grammar, pp. 18, 14). In 
the Pavanadita (v. 8), it is placed on the river Tamraparni. It is also called there 
Bhujaganagara (v. 10). 

Uraiyur—Same as Uragapura. At present a suburb of Trichinopoly (Arch. 8. Rep., 1907 8, 
p. 282 ; Caldwell’s Drav. Com. Gram., p. 13). ° 

Uranjira—The Vipasa, the modern Bias; it is perhaps the Saranjes of Arrian. 

Urasi—The Hazara country, between the Bidaspes (Jhelam) and the Indus on the west 
of Kasmir; it is the Arsa of Ptolemy and Wu-la-shi of Hiuen Tsiang (Dr. Stein’s Raja- 
iarangint, i, p. 180). Prof. Wilson identifies it with the valley of Gureiss or Gurez, three 
days’ march from Kasmir, but Dr. Stein identifies Gurez with Daratpuri, the capital 
of Darada (see Darada). Darada and Urasi are mentioned as separate countries in 
the Matsya Purdna (ch. 120, v. 46). General Cunningham identifies it with the district of 
Rash just to the west of Mozafarabad which is on the north-east of Kasmir (JASB,, 
XVII, p. 486). | 

Uravilva—Buddha-Gaya, six miles to the south of Gaya. It was here that Buddha attained 
Buddhahood at the age of thirty-six in 522 B. c. in the sixteenth year of the reign of Bim- 
bisfra, below the celebrated Pipal tree (Ficus religiosa) called also the Bodhi tree (Mahi. 
Bodha tree of the Agni Purdna, ch. 115, v. 37), immediately on the west of the great tem- 
ple. Fergusson supposes that the great temple was built in the sixth century by Amara 
Deva (the author of the Amara-kosha), one of the nine gems in the court of Vikramaditya 
who reigned in Malwa from 515 to 550 a.p. (History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
p. 69). But Dr. Rajendralal Mitra says that the theory about Amara Deva’s having 
built the temple in the sixth century is founded on Mr. Wilmot’s inscription (Asiatic 
Researches, vol. 1), which was a myth, and nover had any tangible existence, In his opi- 
nion the temple was built in the first century 3B.c. on the site of Agéoka’s vihara, by two 
Brahmin brothers whom he supposes to be Satkara and Mudgaragdmini, the founders 
of the celebrated monastery at Naland& (Buddha-Gaya, pp. 238, 242). The Muchilinda 
tank, now called Buddha-kunda, is situated to the south of thetemple, but Dr. Rajendra- 
lal identifies it with Muchirim to the south-west of the temple. The place where 
Buddha walked up and down after attaining Buddhahood is marked by a plastered 
parapet now called Jagamohan (anciently called Chaikrama: see I-Teing by Takakusu, 
p. 114), situated almost immediately to the north side of thetemple. The rail to the south 
‘of the temple is one of the most ancient sculptured monuments in India, being built 
at the time of Asoka. The temple is now in charge of a Hindu Mohant, who resides in a 
monastery near the great temple, which was built by a Mohant named Mahddeva in the © 
early part of the eighteenth century. The circular slab of chlorite carved in a compli- 
cated mystic pattern, now lying in the front room of the temple of Bagiéwart originallyan 
image of Vajrap&ni is supposed to be the Vajrasana (the diamond throne), on which 
Buddha sat when he entered into meditation below the Bodhi tree. The temple of Tar’ 
‘Devi, which is really an image of Padmapani, the son of the Dhy4nf Buddha Amit&bha 
(see Udandapura) is situated close to the great temple (Dr. Mitra’s Buddha-Gaya). - 

Meghavarana, the Buddhist king of Ceylon, built a monastery to the north of the Bodhi 
treé at Buddha-Gaya ‘with the permission of Samudra Gupta about the middle of fourth 
century a.D, (Smith’s Zarly History of India, p. 287). - is 

Urjagunda—i. The country of the Urjagundas, who lived near the Daradas, was in the . 
upper part of the Kishengaiigd valley in Kasmir, and their capital seems to have been - 
at Gurez (Gares of the Atlas) which appears to be a corruption of Urjagunda (Mateya P., 
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ch. 120). 2. Urjagunda is a transcription of Urgendi or ¢ ; 
Travels in Central Asia, p. 339). 7 . he Khanabtof Khiva (Vambery’s 
Urumunda-Parvata—Kank ali-sila, an. artificial hill in Mathura where SanavAsi, the precep- 
tor of Upagupta and the third Buddhist patriarch, resided (Growse’s M aihura, ch. 6) 
Upagupta also resided on that hill before he came to Pataliputra at the request of yee 
(Bodhisattvdvaddna-Kalpalatd in Dr. R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal 
p. 67 ; Avaddna Kalpalata, chs. 71, 72 ; Rockhill’s Buddha, pp. 164, 170). See Mathura, 
Jsaras—For the nine Usaras (Usara-Kshetras) or its corruption Ukhalas, see Renuka-tirtha, 
Usinara-Giri—The Sewalik range or the hills at Hardwar, through which the Ganges forces 
her way into the plains (Kathd-Sarit-Sdgara, I, ch. 8, and Padmanabha Ghoshal’s Guide 
to Travellers in India). See Sivalaya. | 
Uikala—Orissa (Brahma P., ch. 43). Utkala isa corruption of Ut-Kalinga which means 
north (Ui) part of Kalinga. Chauduar, situated on the opposite side of Katak across 
the river, was the ancient capital of Orissa under the Magadha kings. The Keéari 
dynasty from Yayati Kesari reigned over Orissa from 474 to 1132 a.p., and the Gangé- 
vamsi kings from Choragaiga to Prat&parudra Deva’s son reigned from 1132 to 1539, 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu visited Jagannath during the reign of Prataparudra Deva (1503 
to 1524). The capital of the Kesaris were at Jajpur and Bhuvaneévar, and the capitals 
of the Gabgfvamsi dynasty were at Katak, Chauduar and Barabati. In the fifth cen- 
tury Orissa was converted to Saivism from Buddhism during the reigns of the Keéart 
kings and from Saivism to Vaishnavism in the twelfth century at the time of the Gai- 
givamsi dynasty. Seo Odra. At the time of the Mahdbhdrata, Utkala formed a part of 
Kalinga (Vana Parva, ch. 114), the river Vaitarani being its northern boundary ; but at 
the time of Kalidésa, Utkala appears to have been an independent kingdom (Raghuvaméa, 
IV, v. 38). According to the Tard Tantra, the southern boundary of Utkala was Jagan- 
néth. Utkala and Kalinga were separate kingdoms at the time of the Brahma Purina 
also (see ch. 47, v. 7). | | 
Utpalaranya—Bithoor, fourteen miles from Cawnpore, where the hermitage of Valmiki 
was situated. It was at this place that Sita gave birth to Lava and Kuda. It was the 
site of the celebrated city called Pratishthana, which was ruled by Raja Uttanapada, the 
father of Dhruva. It contains a ghat called Brahmavartta-ghét. Uttanapéda is also 
said to have been the king of BrahmAévartta, the country between the rivers Sarasvati 
and Drishadvati. The remains of a fort here, on the bank of the Ganges, are pointed 
- out as the fort of Rajé Uttanapada. Utpalayana according to the Mahabharata (Vana 
- B., ch. 87) is situated in Pafichéla. — _ a : 7 
_ Utpalavata-Kanana—Same as Utpaldranya (Mérkand. P., chs. 69,70). . 
Uipalavati—The river Vypar in Tinnevelly (Mahdbhdrata, Bhishma, ch. 9; Griffith's 
|. Ramdyana, note; Vdmana P., ch. 13). - oe Sf Te AA See eee 
Utpaleswara—The portion of the Mahanadj in the Central Provinces before its Janction - 
_ with the river Pyri or Pairi (Asiatic Researches, vol. XV). ge resi: 
| Dtsavasanketa—See Pushkara (Mahdbhdraia, Bhishma, ch. 9). | 
 ‘Uttantki—See Ramgaiga in Oudh. Same as Uttaraga. 
_. Uttaragi—The river RAmgaigé in Oudh (Lassen’s Ind. Alt., : 
... ch. 71). It rises in Kumaun and falls into the Ganges opposite to Kanouj. 
. Uttara-Gaig&—1. The river Sindh in Kasmir.. 2. Gaig&bal lake which lies at the foot | 
. ‘of the Haramuk mountain in Kasmir and which is considered as the source of the river 
.., Sindh. (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangint, vol. 11). 
|» Uttarakuru—The northern portion of Garwal an », where 
_ .\“the Chaitraratha-Kanana are situated (Atlareya Bréhmana, vill, 
|» / 145). It originally included the countries beyond the Himalaya. 





Il, p. 624; Rémdyana, Bk. O, 
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It is the Ottorakorra 
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of Ptolemy. Lassen places it to the east of Kashgar (Griffith’s Rdmdyata, vol, IV, 
p. 424). Tibet (Mohk., Bhishma, ch. 7) and Eastern Turkestan were included in Uttara. 
kuru (Rémdyana, Kishk., ch. 43). It was situated in the Himalaya (Jétaka, Cam. ed, 
V, p. 167). According to Mr. Bunsen the slopes of the Belur Tagh, a mountain range 
in Central Asia in the high land of the Pamir, in which the great rivers of that region have 
got their source, are the Uttara-Kuru of the Aryan Hindus. The Belur Tagh is also 
called the Kiunlun ; it forms the northern boundary of Western Tibet and is covered with 
perpetual snow. It is also called Mustagh, Karakorum, Hindu-kush and Tsunlung 
(Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India (s.v. Belur Tagh). Uttara-Kuru was also called Hari. 
varsha, The Brahmdnda P. (ch. 48), places it far to the north of India, and mentions 
that it was founded on the north by the ocean (v. 53). The name perhaps exists in 
Korea which appertained to the Ullara-Kuru-dvipa. 

Uttara-Madra—Media in Persia. Media is a corrupted form of Mada or Mada which is a 
corruption of Madra, the Uttara-Madra of the Purdinas. Media comprised the province 
of Azerbijan (the Airyanan-vejo of the Avesta). Seo Ariana. 

- Uttara-Manasa—l. The Ganga lake near Nandikshetra at the foot of the Haramukh Peak 
in Kasmir (Dr. Stein’s Rajatarangin?, vol. I, p. 111 note). 2. A sacred place in Gaya 
(Véyu P., ch. III, v. 6); see Phalgu. | 

Utiarapatha—Comprising Kasmir and Kabul. It is mentioned in the Guserawa inscrip- 
tion (JASB., XVII, pp. 492, 498). See, however, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Ancient History 
of India, Lecture IT. 

Uttara-Videha—The southern portion of Nepal where the town of Gandhavati is situated 
(Svayambhu Purdna, chaps. ITI, IV; Sugata-Avadina in R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist 
Interature of Nepal). 
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Yadava-Giri—Mailkote or Melukote, in Mysore, 25 miles to the north of Seringapatam, 
where Vetaéladeva Balléla-réi, a Jaina king of Karnita or properly Dvarasamudra in 
Mysore, who was afterwards called Vishnuvarddhana, erected a temple of Krishna known 
by the name of Chawalrai in the twelfth century, after he was converted to Vaishnavism 
by Raémanuja (A. K. Dutt’s Religious Sects of the Hindoos and Dr. Bumell’s South Indian 
Paleography, p. 28). Same as Dakshina-Badarikasrama. 

Yajfia-Baraha—aA celebrated temple of Barfhadeva in Yajiiapura or J&jpur in Orissa. 

Yajfapura—Jajpur in Orissa on the river Baitarant (Mahdbhdrata, Vana, ch. 114). It is 
said to have been founded by R&j& Yayati Keéari in the sixth century. JAjpur is a con- 
traction of Yaydtipura. It was the capital of the Keéari kings till the tenth century, 
when the seat of government was removed to Katak by Nripa Keéari. The temple of 
Birajé at J&jpur is one of the fifty-two Pithas where a part of Sati’s body is said to have 
fallen. Brahma is said to have celebrated the horse-sacrifice ten times at Das&aéwamedha 
Ghat on the bank of the Baitarani river, and hence the place obtained the name of 
Yajfiapura. The four most important places of pilgrimage in the province of Orissa are 
Chakra-kshetra or BhuvaneSwara, Sankha-kshetra or Puri, Padma-kshetra or Konérak 
and Gada-kshetra or Yajapura. Vishnu in order to commemorate his victory over 
Gayasura, (the story of the demon being an allegorical representation of the extent of 
Buddhism in India), left his foot-mark (Péda) at Gaya, his discus (chakra) at Bhuvanes- 

: Ware, his conch-shell (¢ankha) at Puri and his lotus (Padma) at Konfrak (Dr. R. Mitra’s 

Antiquities of Orissa, vol. TI, pp. 145 and 107 ; but see Stirling’s Orissa). There aro many 

_ colossal images at Jajpur, especially of KAli, BarAhint and Indrant cut into alto-relievo 


oat of ‘blocks of indurated Mugni or chlorite slate rock (Stirling’s Orissa; JASB., 
1838, p.-58). See Gay&nabhi, 
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(Continued from page 175.) 


Germany under the Hohenzollerns wanted to play the part of the Véjigisu on the 
continent. Before them France under Louis XIV and Napoleon had tried and failed at 
Blenheim and Waterloo, and at present it is the power of the legions of France and the N avy 
of Britain that is keeping the peace of Europe. France under the leadership of Poincaré is 
again trying to play the rule of a ‘conqueror.’ Germany is her enemy. Because 

tasya samantato mandalibhitd bhiimyantard ariprakriih. 

(The king who is situated anywhere immediately on the circumference of the conqueror’s 
territory is the enemy.'8) 

And Germany is the natural enemy of France, because 

bhimyananiaram prakrtydmitrah tulyébhijanassahajah. 

(The foe who is equally of high birth and occupies a territory close to the conqueror is a 
natural enemy.?*) 

Again Russia before the war, and Poland after it is the friend of France. For 
Kautilya says :-— 

tathaiva bhimyekdntard mitraprakriih. 

(The king who is likewise situated close to the enemy, but separated from the conqueror 
only by the enemy, is termed the friend (of the conqueror.2°) Similarly it can be shown that 
in the age-long conflict between France and Germany, Italy has played the part of a Madhyama, 
and America that of an Uddsina power. Italy joined this war owing to her natural hostility 
to Austria, and America, because the Lusitania was sunk and her commercial interests 
were jeopardised. | 

The above will show that there is nothing in Kautilya, which is inconsistent with strongly 
established kingdoms and empires. It only pre-supposes the existence of groups of states, all 
of which were not necessarily small or weak. No one can say that when Chandragupta ruled, 
there were no other kingdoms in India. There was the powerful state of Kaliigs, which was 
not conquered till thetime of his grandson Asoka, and beyond that the Andhra and Tamil 
States. On the North-Western frontier of India lay the powerful Selukid Empire, and 
it is well-known that the vision of the Maurya politicians was not limited by the four corners 
of India, but took cognisance of even distant Egypt and Macedon.*! Kautilya’s denunciation 
ofa king with a Keudraparisad,®? his rejection of the views of the Manavas, Barhaspatyas and 
the Auganasas, his reference to Indra’s Parisad of a thousand rsis,?? his mention of a Chakra- 
vartiksetra in Northern India extending overa thousand yojanas, and lastly the whole of the = 
second book give clear indications that, when the author. was writing, a bigand @ growing 
centralised empire existed in the North of India. | i a 

Dr. Nag has also raised objection on another point. In his opinion the most definite 
argument against Prof. Jacobi’s theory is furnished by an examination of the geographical 
facts. He says ‘any serious student will hesitate to consider as having been written in the 
fourth century B.¢. a treatise containing names like Hérahure and Kapis4, 24 K&mbhoja and 











18 Arthasdstra, Inded., p. 260 and Trans., 2nd ed., p. 312. - 

19 Ibid., and Trans., 2nd ed., p. 313. Ina later age the Chaluiyas of VatApi were the prakrivémiira 
of the Pallava sovereigns of the South. | | . 

30 Fhid, 21 Asoka’s Rook Hdict, XIU. a 33: Arthadasira, p. 2589. 


tical ; . 8. 
23 Political History of Ancient India, by Dr. EH. C. Raychowdhary, p- 14 z aa 
24 The correct form of the name is Kapiéa and not Kapiss, as Dr. sass me the word. The spelling 
gf some of the words in this quotation.is wrong, ¢.9., Hérabtra and not Haranurs, | 
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bhimi, China and Nepala.’ Let us see how far this argument is sustainable. Of these geogra. 
phical terms Balhika is mentioned in the Atharva Veda.28 KA&piga is mentioned not only in 
Panini, but according to Pliny’¢ it had been attacked by Cyrus, the founder of the Acheme. 
nianempire. Kambhoja is mentioned, not only in the .4 nguitara Nikdya, but also in Yarka’s 
Nirukia (II. 2) and in the inscriptions of Asuka, even if we omit the Somewhat doubtful 
reference to it inthe early Persian Inscriptions.*7 Tamraparniand Pandya are referred to both 
in the Indica of Meyasthenes and the Inscriptions of Ascka.28 Su varnabhimi is mentioned in 
early PAli literature, which, according to many eminent scholars, looks back upon the Pre. 
Maurya period.29 The Arattas are referred to by the author of the Peri plus in the first century 
4.D.30 and that they lived in India two or three centuries before that, is proved by the 
evidence of the Baudhdyana Dharmasiitras. Infact,Mr.K. P. J ayaswal has already started 
plausible theory about the conquering campaigns cf Chandragupta with the help of the 
Arattas.31 Van4yu is taken by Dr. N&g in the doubtful sense of Arabia, But unless he can 
show that the term Vandyu came into vogue in the Dost-Mauryan period, the mention of it 
is no evidence in his favour. For it was not at all impossible for a Mauryan statesman to 
know about Arabia, if he was in constant contact with the rulers of the whole region between 
the Aegean sea and the Hindukush. But the mention of China surely would have become a 
piece of valuable evidence in Dr. Nag’s favour, if it could ke conclusively proved that it is deriv- 
ed from the Ist Tsin dynasty, which was founded by the Duke of Tsin in ¢. 221 B.c. Un. 
fortunately the derivation is not accepted by all.32) Mr. Giles, for instance, remarks that the 
constant ‘ coupling cf the word China with the Daradas, still surviving as the people of Dar- 
distan on the Indus, suggests it as more probable that those Chinas were a kindred race of 
mountaineers, whose name as Shinas in fact likewise remains applied to a branch of the Dard 
race.’ Again it is not entirely impossible that the word 1s an interpolation, as Dr. Keith 
suggests.83 The mention of the words Nepfla and Suvarna-kudya cannot be conclusive, 
because we do not know as yet when and how the words oTiginated. But the occurrence of 
the word Harahtira presents some difficulty. It occurs in the following passage — 

| Mrdvikdraso madhu. tasya svaleso vytichyanay kd pisayanan hdrahtrakamiti.34 
Now what does hdrahtraka mean? Does it refer to the country of Hérakéras ? The 
more correct form of the name that has been accepted by scholars is Harahfina, the White 
Epthalites. Supposing, however, for the moment that the correct name is H&rahtra and 
not Hérahtina, where is the evidence that there was an y country near India where this nomadic 
tribe was settled 2 We know of no portion of India which was named after them, as portions 
of the Punjab, Rajputanaand Kathiawar wero no doubtna medafter the Gurjaras. Then, again, 
supposing that a country of the Harahtiras existed and Kautilya was referring to that country, 
we should naturally expect a cha after hdrahtrakam. According to Dr. Taraporewala, 
‘ Hfrahtrakam is evidently a loan word.’ The word might be a Persian word. ‘ Hurd’ has 
been used in the Avesta to mean Wine, and in Middle Persian to mean an intoxicating drink 
made of mare’s milk (vide Bartholmae, Iranisches Worterbuch). Hence, according to him, the 
35 Vedic Index, Vol. IT, p. 63, 28 VI, 23 (25); Cambridge History of Endig, Vol. 1, p. 565. 


27 Carmichasl Lectures, 1918, p. 48 and pp. 54-56. Asoka’s Rock Hdicts V and KIIT; Oambridge 
History of India, Vol. I, p. 334, 

28 Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, 129; Rock Edict KITT. 29 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p- 218. 

80 Schoff (ed.), Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, p. Al. , 
81 Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 124. The Arattas are mentioned in the Dharma Stiras. According 
= a Keith ‘the age to which the Sdiras may be assigned cannot be earlier than theseventh or later 
than the second century B.0.? Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, pp. 242 and 259, Bawdhdyana 
Dharma Séira, 1,1, 2, 9. 

$2 The Dnoyclopetia Britanica, Kith ed., Vol. VI. 

" JRAS., “LOLG, January, p. 136, 34 Arthasdstra, p. 120. 
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word probably corresponds to the Sanskrit Sdra-Surd (best wine).35 There can be no doult 

as suggested by Dr. Taraporewala, that hdrahiva is a loan word. But the derivation su ; a. 
ed by him is uncertain. In lexicons hdruhird is made synonymous with ‘ grape,’ and irahars 
or hdrahiraka with ‘wine.’ That seems to have been the original sense, which suits here 
excellently. Kdpiwdyanam hérahiirakam will therefore mean ‘wine extracted from the 
grapes of Kapisa.’86 Thus the careful examination of the geographical infcrmation gives us 
no definite proof of a Post-Mauryan date for the Kawiliya. 

There is another problem which deserves our attention in this connection. V. Smith 
Thomas, Roychowdhury, R. K. Mookerjee and N. Law?! have pointed out many agreements 
between the accounts of Megasthenes and Kautilya. But recently, in discussing the date of 
Kautilya in one of his Readership lectures in the Calcutta University, Prof. Winternitz laid 
‘much emphasis on the work of his pupil, Dr. Otto Stein,38 who has tried to show that Megas. 
thenes agrees with Kautilya only in such things as would not change at different periods of 
time, ¢.g., irrigation by means of canals, etc., while he contradicts Kautilya in many essential 
points. The assumption is that they must necessarily belong to different periods. But he 
forgets that Kautilya’s work was not merely an ‘imperial gazetteer of the Maurya Empire.’ 
Kautilya makes it perfectly clear that his Arthasdstra was ‘a compendium of almost all the 
Arthaséstras, which, for acquisition and protection of the earth, have been composed by 
ancient teachers.’ 3? And as such, his work was almost an encyclopedia of the Science of 
Polity up to his period. Thus it would not be reasonable to expect homogeneity, in the sense 
that it should reflect only the epoch of Kautilya. Though Kautilya was not wholly devoid 
of originality as a political thinker, yet it cannot be denied, as he himself admits, that his 
work bore more or less the character of a compilation. Therefore the treatise naturally 
includes many facts which belonged to a period anterior to Kautilya. Then again, it is quite 
possible that the present treatise was written by him, before Megasthenes came to Pataliputra. 
When he came, many innovations in administration might have been intrcduced by Chandra- 
gupta porsonally or in consultation with his ministers ; for example ‘ the boards described by 
Megasthenes as in charge of the business of the capital,’ which are unkuown to our author, 
may have been, as V. A. Smith suggests,*? introduced by Chandragupta personally later on,‘ 
Lastly, Megasthenes was not a trained critical observer. Had he been so, his Indtca would 
not have spoken of the seven Indian castes and. contained all the fine stories about gold-digging 
ants, and men who could lie down in their ears, and soforth. Moreover, the original work of 
Megasthenes has been lost, and his account has only survived to our times in second or third- 
hand extracts. In these circumstances, he must be a very brave man who would venture to 
declare dogmatically that since Kautilya and Megasthenes disagree, they must be referred to 
different periods. __ : , 

Objections against referring Kautilya to an early date have also been taken on two more 
points. Prof. Jolly, for instance, after examining the legal part of the Arthadsdsira, has expressed 
the opinion that ‘ if the book is considered as having been written three centuries before Christ, 
including the legal part (Dharmasthiyam), then the whole accepted chronology of the Hindu 
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85 I. J. Sorabji, Some Notes on the Adhyaksanrach4éra, Allabsbad,. 1914, p. 59, a 

$6 It is also extremely significant that Kautilya in his Arthagdstra never mentions the Bakas, 
Yavanas, Pahlavas and the Hanas who are generally referred to in all compositions of 4 later period; of. 
Késika-vriti on Panini, IV. 2. 99. | : Ss a 

87 Early History of India, pp. 136-149; Oxford History of India, pp. 85-92; Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I, pp. 475-494; Roychowdhury, Poltitcal History of Ancient India, pp. 145-155. N. Law, Studecs 
in Hindu Polity. Se al : 

88 Megasthenes und Kautilya. | 99 Arthashstra, p. 1—Prthivyd lAbhe. -akriam. 

40 Harly History of India, 3rded., p. 141. a. . 
_ . 41 Another possibility is that suggested by Dr. R. CO. Mojumdar, that the Arthasésira was written 

while the empire was in themaking. See also Raychaudburi, Political History of Anctent Inds, pp. 149-51. 
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Schools of Law tumbles like a pack of cards.’ Instances are not rare in the history of scholar. 
ship, when a new discovery or invention destroys the cherished theories of ages. Thus, with 
the discovery of the Sarnath Inscriptions of Kumaragupta II and the Damodarpur plates of 
Badhagupta, the whole accepted chronology of the Imperial Guptas tumbled like a house of 
cards.#? Much capital, again, has been made out of the fact that the oldest (? hitherto known) 
treatises on metallurgy, attributed to Pataiijali and Nagarjuna, appear to be more primitive 
than the chapters on the same subject in the Kautiliya. Mercury, for instance, which Sir 
P,C. Ray could not trace any further back than the earliest Tantric texts in the fifth or the 
sixth century a.D.,42 and which is only once mentioned in Charaka and the Bower MSs. 
(fourth century A.D.), is mentioned by Kautilya. But I should like to ask these scholars why 
they must refer every treatise, showing an imperfect knowledge of a subject, to an earlier: 
period than one showing a more developed knowledge ? Is lack of developed knowledge 
always a test ofantiquity ? K&mandaka’s Nitistra, the present Sukraniti and the Bérhaspatya 
Arthasdstra, for instance, show an imperfect knowledge of statecraft in comparison with 
the Kautiléya. But is any scholar for that reason ready to refer the latter to a later date ? 
If they are not willing to follow such a course, why then should Kautiliya be alone referred 
to a later period than those treatises which show a more imperfect knowledge of 
metallurgy. Scantiness and imperfection are often the symptoms of decay and not of 

antiquity. These arguments can therefore never be conclusive. 

The above discussion will show that the arguments advanced against the theory that the 
Arthaédstra in its present form was a work of the Maurya period are far from convincing. I 
shall not, however, be surprised if somebody detects some interpolations in our present texts. 
But these interpolations must be very few and far between, and may perhaps be found con- 
fined to the Bhdsya portion of the work. In a moist climate like that of India the MSS. 
require frequent recopying, and it is just possible, as Dr. Nag suggests, that in the course of 
these frequent changes of materials, some slight alterations or interpolations have crept into 
this work. But this he has not demonstrated. Failing more substantial arguments, the 
conclusion of Dr. Shamasastry?#4 that the Arthasdstra represents the work of a writer of 300 
B.0. is not to be lightly rejected. 
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- P on to his first and second editions of the Text and the English Translation of the 
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WADDELL ON PHGNICIAN ORIGINS. 
By Srr RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 197.) 

| 8. Cup-Markings on Stone and Cireles on Coins. 

On this abstruse subject Waddell is even more original and startling than he has been 
hitherto in this book, The long title of this Chapter thereon is sufficient proof :— Pre- 
historic cup-markings on circles, rocks, ete., in Britain; and circles on ancient Briton cobw 
and monuments, as invocations to the Sun-god in Sumerian cipher script by early Phoenicians : 
disclosing decipherment and translation by identical cup-marke on Hitto-Samerian seals 
and Trojan amulets with explanatory Sumerian seript: and Hitto-Sumerien origin of god- 
names ; Jahoveh or Jove, Indra, Indri, Thor of the Goths, St. Andrew ; Earth-goddess Maia 
or May, the Three Fates, and English names of the numerals.” Material enough here, one 
would think, for a whole book. — en ee ae 

Starting with eight figures of cup-matked stones in- Britain, Weddell gives eleven of 
oup-marks on Hitto-Sumerian amulet whorls from Troy, which he compares with ten figures on 
archaic Sumerian seals and amulets associated. with a Sumerian seal dated B.c. 3000, showing 
“circles as diagnostic circle marks of Sumerisn and Chaldee deities in the Trial of Adam, 
the Son of God Ia (lahoveh or Jove ot Endara).” 
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He then says that the early Sumerians wrote numbers as strokes (e.g., | for 1, |] for 9 
and so on), which became circular holes when applied by a drill to stone: o—I, oo ors = 2 
andsoon. He found that “ many of our numerals in English, and in the Assyrian languages 
generally, are also derived from the Sumerian names for these numbers, although the fact 
has not hitherto been noticed.” We have already had his ideas on ‘ one’ being equivalent 
to Sumerian ana and now he tells us that through “the occult values attached to certain 
numbers by the Sumerians,”” we are able to identify the Hitto-Sumerian god-names on 
the seals and tablets with the names of the leading Aryan gods of classic Greece and Rome, 
of the Indian Vedas, of the Gothic Hdidas, and of the ancient Britons, as inscribed on their 
pre-Roman coins and monuments. So o=lor 10=God as monad: 00=2 or 20=the Sun. 
god : oco=3 or 30=the Moon or Moon-god, and so on up to nine figures and two special 
kinds of o. Waddell then launches into an explanation of the cup-marks in the light.of the 
above observation and certain startling philological comparisons, which are not easy 
to follow. 

He arrives in the course of his study at a remarkable philological conclusion :—“ It will 
beseen, inscanning the key-list in the table, that the first or single circle or cup-mark, title 
for God, [a or Jove, orthe One God, has the valueof A (i.e., the Greek Alpha : whilst the title 
for Him is the large double o (i.¢., the Grock O-mega, a name now seen to be also derived 
from the Sumerian mzkh, great, and surviving in Scotch, ‘ muckle’ or English ‘ much’ and 
‘magnitude,’13 etc. It thus appears that the early Sumerian and our own * pagan ’ 
ancient Briton ancestors called the Father God Ia or Jove by the very same title as God in the 
Apocalypse, namely, ‘ Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last.’ ’ In a footnote Waddell 
adds that ‘‘ Ia is also Indara,”’ 

By the key-list Waddell reads the inscription on the scene about Adam already noticed, — 
_ to mean “ how Adam broke the wing of the stormy South-wind.” He also read many other 
Hitto-Babylonian seals and found them to explain “‘ the circles on ancient Briton coins and 
the cup-markings of pre-historic Britain,” so that he could even read these last. 

Waddell in the same way next reads “the archaic Morite table of about 3.0. 400’ found 
at Smyrna, on which he asks us to ‘‘notethe initial word-sign for ‘ tomb’ in the 
picture of the ancient barrow of the Indo-Aryans with its finial called thupa or tope, ” 
t.e., according to his reading: but surely the Buddhistic stdpa or ‘tope’ wase 
reliquary nota ‘tomb.’ The ‘ word-sign ’ is, however, remarkable, as under 
Waddell’s reading of the tablet, it is to “a princess or priestess of the Bel-fire cult, 

named Nina, who is significantly called therein an Ari, i.e., Arya and Mura, i.e., Mor or 
Amorite. It invokes Taé for the aid of reguscitating the underground Sun and the 
Word Cross.” Finally he says :—‘ it is significant that a large proportion of the IX 
words of the Morite tablet of about B.c. 4000 are radically identical with those " 

of modern English, thus the second and third ‘ good girl’ occur literally in the’ 
Sumerian as ‘ kud-gal.’” This is truly an astonishing deduction, as, even granting 

that ‘ kud gal’ is a right transcription of the ‘picture’ writing, which I give here, both the 
translation into ‘good girl’ and the transcription rest on the single assertion of 
Waddell himself, i : , 

He next proceeds to “ unlock the long lost meaning and racial authorship of . . . . the 
prehistoric cup-marking in the British Isles ”’ by the same keys, and finds them “to be 
substantially identical with the Sumerian cup-marked, solar amulets of Harly Troy,” and 
thus to be “ Litanies for the resurrection of the dead by the Sun-Cross.” He reads them 
to be invocations to the Archangel Tai, Ia or Jove=Indra. Their date he presumes to be 
that: of the Stone Circles, B.c. 2800. He also shows a Briton coin inscribed. ‘ Tascio ’ with 


ee All this seems to mean that in Waddell’s view Sumerian makh is the origin of the Greek, megas; 
Latin magnus; English, much ; Scotch, muchle, oo | _ | 
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qup-marks. Thus “by new evidence - + .. the truth of the conjecture of a Phoenician 
origins - - - hazarded by Prof. Nilsson of Sweden” isestablished and “ positive and con- 
glusive proof of the Aryan origin of the Sumerians, and of the Hitto-Phonician origin of the 
Britons and Scots *’ is gained. | 


9. Sun-worship and Bel-fire rites and the Sun-eross, 


Having arrived so far in this fashion, Waddell now further develops his argument by 
" disolosing the Phoenician origin of solar emblems on pre-Christian monuments in Britain 
and on pre-Roman coins, and also the same origin of the Deazil or Sun-wise direction for 
luck, etc., and of John the Baptist as an Aryan Sun-fire priest.” He starts with six quota- 
tions, of which I select the following. From the Sumerian Psalms he quotes :—* In the right 
hand of the king, the shepherd of his country.”” On this he remarks that the word for shepherd 
is “ sida, disclosing the Sumerian origin of the Euglish word ‘ shepherd,’ ” though ‘ shepherd’ 
is clearly ‘sheep-herd’: but periaps he means that the English sheep=Sumerian sib-a.. 
Then he goes on from the Adah@skdarata :—" the able Panch [Phcenic-ian], the Chedi [Cetti 
or Catti] are all highly blest, and know the cternal religion—the eternal truth of religion and 
righteousness.”’ It will be observed that this time we have Sanskrit name as Chedi not as 
Ceti: but can Chedi be equated with Catti? Ch with k 2 


Waddell is now fairly launched on an enquiry—partly ethnology, partly folklore, and 
partly philology—of a wide and bewildering character under his guidance. Its object is to 
“furnish additional proof that those elements of the higher civilisation and religion and 
their names were introduced into the British Isles by the Aryan Barat Catti or Brito- 
Phenicians.’’ They are therefore of prime importance to the present discussion. 


Waddell begins by stating that ‘‘ the former Sun-cultis attested by the turning of the face 
of the dead to the East in the Stone and Bronze Age tombs,”’ and in the “ Deazil or Sun-wise 
directions in masonic and cryptic rites and in the lucky way of passing wine at table.” The 
Phoenicians were a highly religious people, and ‘‘ in worshipping the One God of the Universe, 
whom they symbolised by his chicf visible luminary the Sun,” they cherished the 
monotheism “ expressed inthe Sun-worship and Bel-worship . . . .-down the agesin the 
Mediterranean.” It is also expressed in many other ways, notably“ in one of the oldest 
Aryan hymns of the Vedas, in a stanza which is still repeated every morning by every 
Brahman in India, who chants it as a morning prayer at sunrise :— | 


The Sun’s uprising orb floods the air with brightness : 
The Sun’s enlivening Lord sends forth all men to labour.” | 


_ , And then says Waddell :—“ the Hitto-Sumerians usually called the Father-God Induru 
or Iadara, the Indra of the Eastern Aryans and the Indri of the Goths,” and to him most 
hymns and monuments are everywhere addressed. “ This Aryan idea of the One Father- 
God symbolised by the Sun is the Aten-worship of Egypt,” and so is Aken-aten’s new art 
a - which is seen to be patently Phenician.”” 


- In the Newton Stone inscription the title for the Sun is ] é 
_Gesed to be derived from the Sumerian (i.e., early Aryan) word for Fire, Flame or Blaze, 

. to prove which statement Waddell has recourse to some wonderful etymology from Sumer 

to English. After which ‘“‘ we see the significance of the name St. Blaze for the taper-carry- 

ing saint introduced into early Christianity as patron of the immediate solar festival of 

Candlemas Day,’’ and of “ the Bel-fire or Bel-tane rites and games; which still survive in 

many parts of the British Isles . . . . the name Bel-tane or Bel-tine means literally Bel’s 

fire.” Waddell here has a reference, used later on by him, to the generation of the ater 
fire for igniting fire-offerings to Bil or Bel “ by the friction of two tender sticks, oF fire > 
employed in Britain down to the middle ages and by the early Aryan Phoenicians. 


noe he 


Bel or Bil, which ““ ig now dis- 
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He next proceeds to show that St. John the Baptist was made by Christian missionaries 
“the patron saint of the old pagan Bel-Fire festivities, who transferred them to the Eve of 
St. John’s Day, the 24th June,” celebrated all over Europe and by the Phoenician colonies. 
All this suggests that St. John, “ who bears an Aryan-Gentile and non-Hebrew name, was 
himself an Aryan-Gentile and of the Fire-Cross cult.”” And then Waddell £0es on to state 
that “his initiatory rite of baptism is wholly unknown in Judaism, whereas it is a part of 
the ancient ritual of the Sumerian and Aryan Vedic and Eddic Gothic Sun-cultg.’? And 
this theory he supports with more remarkable philology. In the same way he supports 
another statement that the temple at Jerusalem was “a famous ancient Sun-God temple of 
the Hittites and Amorites connected with the Sun-God Nin-ib, otherwise styled Taé, i.., 
the Hitto-Sumerian archangel of God and the Tascio ofthe Briton coins and monuments.” 
Waddell has next some remarkable passages on “ the Cross-sceptre or staff traditionally 
carried by John the Baptist as a special emblem of the Sun-God Ninib of J erusalem. As 
the Son of God, that Sun-God is given in Sumerian the synonym of the God of the Cross “|. 
wherein that Cross in the form of St. George’s Red Cross is defined as ‘ Wood-Sceptre ’ and 
also.as ‘ Fire ’ and ‘ Fire-God ’ under the name ‘ Bar or Mas’ (i.e., the English bar or mace).” 
So that ‘take up his Cross and follow me,” is a reference to the fiery Red Cross Sceptre and 
symbolof the Sun-cult . . . . and is not an anticipation of the crucifix.’’ These reflections 
lead Waddell to suggestions as to the Christ himself, which are, to say the least, startling ; 
and of “the wise men of the East,’’ the Magi, he says :—“ this name is obviously derived 
from the Sumerian Ma4, as bearers of the Mag or + Cross,’’ which, he says, is an entirely 
new, and I may add isolated, derivation. Waddell has several more novel derivations for 
names in the New Testament. 

- Then he returns to the Bel-Fire, winding up with the remark that “ altogether the 
Phoenician origin and introduction of the Bel-Fireinto Britain, as partof the old Sun-worship, 
thus appears to be cleared and established.”’ And after some remarks that Deasil or Dessil, 
“ the right-handed way of the Scots, who called the opposite Wideosins or contrary to the 
Sun, which is considered unlucky ” was “ inculcated in the old Aryan Vedic hymns and epics 
: as the right way, or right-handed way, pra-daxina [dakshina],”” Waddell passes 

on to the solar symbols on British coins.”’ These he finds are used in the same conventional 
- waysas on Sumerian and Phoenician seals. One observation he makes here is, at least a 
little confused : “the interchangeability of the Sun’s vehicles seen on the British coins, 
etc.,as Horse (Asvin), Deer (or Goat), Goos¢ and Hawk or Falcon, is voiced in the Vedas 
and often in dual form :—_ | 
O Asvin [horse], like a pair of deer, 
Fly hither, like geese, unto the mead we offer, 
With the fleetness of the falcon.” 
Here it seems to me that the Vedic composer only asks the Asvin to fly like a deer 
or goose or falcon. He does not identify these creatures with the Asvin. | 
Waddell next discusses ‘‘ the Sun-Cross of the Hitto-Pheenicians as the origin of the 
Christian Cross on Briton coins and monuments, and of the Celtic and Tree Cross in Christian- 
ity, disclosing the Catti, Hittite, or Gothic origin of the Celtic or Runic Cross, the Red Cross 
of St. George, the Swastika and the ‘Spectacles’; the introduction of the Cross into Chris- 
tianity by the Goths; and ancient Brito-Gothic hymns to the Sun.’ We find. him here — 
ag energetic and discursive as ever in the discussion. “The name ‘ Cross’ is now discovered 
to be derived from the Sumerian (2.¢., early Phoenician) word garza, which is defined as 
‘ sceptre or staff of the Sun-God,’ and algo ‘ sceptre of the King. Its word-sign is pictured by 
the two-barred cross or battle-axe (Ahat, the root of Khat-ti or Hittite) . . . . The Sun- 
_ Cross, engraved by the Phosnician Cassi, King of the Scots, on hie votive pillar at Newton 
to the Sun-god BY... , was substituted in Christianity by the Goths for the orycifix: 


+ 
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of Christ, which crucifix was of quite a different shape from the True Cross or Sun-Cross, sow 
ysed in modern Christianity ee ee The earliest form of the True Cross . was 
I find, the shape +; series the arms are of equal length.” And then we come to some more 
of Waddell’s Etymology :—‘‘It was called pir, with the meaning of fire, thus disclosing the 
Sumerian origin of the English words fire and pyre; Gothic, Scandinavian, eee and 
old English fyr, fire; and Greek pyr.” It was “ a simple symbol of divine victory and not a 
crucifix . - + + » but usually coloured red, its original colour as the red or fiery cross.” 
Its origin “I find was the crossing of the twin tinder sticks, as producing by friction the 
gacred fire. See the Rig-Veda :— 

' The Bharats—Srava the divine and V4ta the divine— 

Have dexterously rubbed to life effectual fire. 
QO God of Fire, look forth with brimming riches, 
Bear in each day our daily bread.” 

Waddell then observes that the Hitto-Sumerian and Phoenician conventional variations 
(giving a large number on two pages of illustration) of the Cross were identical with those on 
pre-Christian and pre-Roman coins of ancient Briton. The Swastika he takes to be “ the 
simple St. George’s Cross ” with free ends added to a bent foot pointing in the direction 
of the Sun’s apparent movement across the heavens, 1.¢., ‘‘ towards the right hand.” The 
Celtic Cross, “‘ supposed to have been invented by the Celts,” he traces back to Sumerian 
times, when “ the simple equal-limbed cross was sometimes figured inside the circle as the 
Sun’s disc, and sometimes intermediate rays were added between the arms to form a halo 
of glory.”’ | | 

Waddell then examines the relation of the “ True Cross in Christianity ” to these pre- 
Christian crosses. The Crucifix of Christ is “ figured in early Christianity as the shape of aT, 
the so-called St. Anthony’s Cross ”’, which “ occursextremely rarely . . . . because the 
crucifix was not a recognised Christian symbol of the early Christians, . . 1 . The Cross 
does not appear as a Christian emblem before a.p., 451.” And then it was “ not a substitute 
for the Crucifix,’ but “a sceptre and symbol of divine victory, as it was in the Sun-cult.” 
Christ on the Cross does not appear until the tenth century 4.D., and then as a transference 
from the old Aryan Sun-Cross of victory. This was the contribution of the Goths to Chris- 
tianity, “as a vestige of the ancient Red Cross of the Catti or Xatti or Scot Sun-worshippers,” 
which quotation from Waddell contains an etymology of the term ‘Scot’ characteristic of him. 

: The Red Cross of St. George sets Waddell on to that Saint, and he finds his original in 
“Bel the Geur, the Dragon-slayer and protector of the Hittite Cappadocia.” This clue 
discovers “ the associated Crossesin the UnionJack . . ... of St. Andrew and St. Patrick 
_ ... a8 forms of the same Sun-Cross.” ‘The “ gyron cross of British Heraldry is the gurin 
cross of the Hittites . . . . which seems to be.a form of the Hindu Swastika .. .- - 
foundon early British monuments . . . . It bears thesynonymof baru or fruit, i.¢., berry, 
and thus discloses the Hitto-Gumer origin of the English word berry.” And then Waddell 





- bag some more wonderful etymology thus :—‘ the details of the Catti or Hittite Beal of about 
Bc. 2000 are seen to be substantially identical with those of the old pre-Christian Cross 


at Cadzow (or Cads-cu, the kot or town of the Cad or Phoenician), the modern Hamil-ton, an 


old’ town of the Briton kingdom of Strath-Clyde, in the province of the Gad-eni, the Brito- 


Phoenician Gad or Cad or Catti.” Both the Briton and the Hittite crosses, he says, have a 


figure of. Tasia, the archangel, above the Swastika, of which the symbol known as ** the 
origin in. the Catti or Hitto-Sumerian Solar 


| Spectacles is a decorated example, having its origin in & 


worship. The ancient True Cross was of wood, and. “.the saodern popular superstition ‘to 
touch wood ’ in order to avert ill-luck is clearly a survival of the ancient Sun-worship of the 
wooden Cross.”’ | ee ee ee | 


(To 7 be continued.) : 
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A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA. 


By ASA SINGH or Maaurana, JHANG District, Punyasp 
REcoRDED By H. A. ROSH, 1.0.8. (Retired), 
(Continued from page 179.) 
DL. 
Dekh-ke rfip Ranjhetre dé 
Ap us-df Hir tamdm hit: , 
Ranjhe 4khia : “ pei-he palang Hire ? 
Uth-chalia : ‘* Sa-di salam hai.” 
Hir kahia: “ kitn ruthke uth-turyon ¢° 
« Saton das, ki sakht kalfna hidii ¢ ’’ 
Singh4! Hir Ranjhete nih kah-chukt: 
Sane khesh kabile ghulam hii. 


a4 


Pranslatwon, 

When she saw the beauty of Ranjhetra, 
t was all over with Hir. 
tAnjhé said: ‘ Am [lying on Hie’s bed 2?” 
He rose saying: ‘I make iny salam.” 
Hir said: “ Why are you displeased, that you get up to go ? 
‘Tell me what harsh word has been used.” 
[Says] As& Singh! Hir finished speaking to Ranjheté : 
The message of love had enslaved her. 
Lal. 

Zikr kardé Ranjha Hir age : 
“ Authi prit palan ; sunchal Hire, 
Jadin ‘ishq de mu’Amila sire Asan, 
Jadaén prit na sagegi pal, Hire. 
Tusan haur de nal vivah karnd 
Sadi karegé kaun samal Hire.” 
Ranjha kahié je :—thag-ke m&rnai.”’ 
Tadin hunt chhad khiyal Hire. 

Translation. 
Then said Ranjha in Hir’s presence : 
“ Love is hard to bear ; listen Hir, 
When an affair of passion possesses one, 
Then, Hir, love cannot be endured. 
You will marry with another, 
Then who will look after me.” 
Ranjha spoke :—“ I shall die from the deceit ” 
Then he immediately ceased to regard Hir. 

Ite. 

“ Ranjhia tud-di ho-chukj. 
Je main Chiichake dhi Syal Jattt, 
Kasam Pir faqir di khé kite : 
Dil jor lita Jatt nal Jattt ” 


_Hik makar fareb band kite : 
. Rénjh& kar-le turt charwal Jattt. 


As& Singh ! Kah nal le Ranjhe-nta ; 


Kare bap de age suwl Jatt, 
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Translation. 


** Ranjha, your affair is finished. 

Tam a SyAl Jatti, daughter of Chichak, 

Who has taken an oath on his Pir 

That a Jatt must be united to a Jatti.”’ 

Then she made a trick and deception : 

The Jatti made Rénjh& become a herdsman. 
[Says] As& Singh! She took Ranjha with her 
And went to beg of her father. 5 


Ze. 





Zérian karke Hir jiti, 

Age bap de kare e bat, Mian :— 

Akhe : “‘ Chak rakho in-nti, bablawe, 
Jehre nit paunde dinen rat, Mia.’ 

Bap Hir tun puchié: “ Kaun honda ? ” 
Kahendaé : “‘ Nan Dhido, Ranjha 24t, Mian.” 
Singha! Chichak Sy4l ne ch&k rakhié 

Hir nal jain-di mulikét, Mian. 


Translation. 


Hir wept greatly before her father, 

And said these words to him :— 

«Take him into your service, daddy, 

He will always be there day and night. ”’ 

Her father asked of Hir: <‘‘ Who is he ?”’ 

She said :--—** His name is Dhido by caste a Ranjha.” 

{Says As&] Singh! Chichak the SyAl engaged the man, 

Who was in love with Hir. 

| Sin. 

Sartyfn majhiy4nh hak turi& 

Sache Rabb d& nim samal Ranjha. 

War w&r kularke kah Chichak :— 
‘Rakhe Mangt de vich khiy4l, Ranjha; 

Bele vich musibataén bhariant. 

Rala-kare kise de nal, Ranjha.”’ 

As& Singh&! Majhin bele le-varyaé 

Hoié dhup de nél be-hal Ranjha. 


Translation. 


In the true God’s name Ranjha 

Drove out all the buffaloes. | 

Again and again Chichak charged him : 

‘¢ Look out carefully in, Manga, Ranjha : 

In the island there are many accidents. 

Let them not get mixed up with any others, Réajhs. ” 

[Says] As& Singh : Ranjha drove out: the ‘baffles, 

And became senseless from the heat. — ee 
5 That he would engage him as his herdsman. 
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Shauq se tin, Mian, Ranjhne niin 
-Chiri den chali Jatti Hir, Mian : 
. Bele vich Ranjhe mahin charde nin, 
Diron razar 4yaé Panj-Pir, Mian. 

Chart Hir tht leke nazar dharda 

Nale majh bhirt sanda shir, Mian. 
Singha ! Hir bakhshi Piran Rénjbne-niia : 
Pir vid& hoe deke dhir Mian. 


~ Translation. 


From love for Ranjh& 

Hir, the Jatti, went out to take him his food. 
While he grazed the buffaloes in the island, 

The Five Pirs appeared to Ranjha from afar : 
As he received his food from Hir, 

Among the grey buffaloes. 

[Says Asa] Singh : the Pirs gave Hir to Ranjha, 
And disappeared having given him courage. 


Swad. 


Saf dith& Kaido Hir jandi: 

Chari legai nal tatbir haisi, 

Chana rakh Ranjhete de pas Jatti. 
Nadioa len-g4i thanda nir haist ; 
Pichhon Ranjhne-thui chart mang-liti. 
Kaido banke 4y& faqir haist. 

Ai Hir Ranjha kit? galh, Singhé! 
Kaido magar bhanni Jatti Hir haisi. 


Translation. 


Kajido saw clearly Hir going [to Ranjha] 

And the artifice with which she took the food, 

And left it with Ranjha. | 

He took some cold water from the river, 

And then went to Ranjh& and asked for some food. 
Kaido came disguised as a beggar 

Hir came and talked to Ranjh&, [says As] Singh. 
And behind Hir, the Jatti, came Kaido, 


Zwad. 
Zarb lai Jatti Hir daght ; 
Mar Kaido nfii halon be-hal kité. 
Kaido mel chiri Aya pas Chichak, 
An Hir d& kull hawél kita, 
_’Sunke Hir digall harian hoié ; 
Ghusse nfl Chichak rang 141 kita. 
Singh’ ! Char mahti Ranjha shabr aya, 
:’ Cafehak ghar-thi dar charwal kita. 
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Translation. 

Hir, the Jatti, struck Kaido 

And beat him severely. 

Kaido took the food and came to Chiichak, 

And told him all his tale regarding Hir. 

Hearing about Hir Chichak was distressed 

And his colour became red with rage. 

[Says Asa] Singh : When Ranjh& came back to the village driving the buffaloes 

Chachak turned his herdsman out of the house. 


T oe. 


Taur phiryé tadoh Chichake da, 

Jadan bhaiy4a ne kita tang, lokon. 

Baith Hir de vih&h di gal karde. 

Nale sochde mand-then chang, lokoh. 
Sunke Kherian-ne bhej n4i ditté ; 

Kahié : “ Saide sang karn4f je ang, lokon ? 
Singha! Hir sang Saide mangai Chichak. 
Hoya Ranjhne da zarad rang, lokon. 


Translation. — 


Then Chichak’s intentions changed, 

When the brotherhood pressed him hard, good people. 

He set to work to make a marriage for Hir. 

Much he thought in sadness, good people ! 

On hearing this the Kheris sent a barber | 

And said : “‘ Do you wish to make a betrothal with Said& ?” 
[Says Asd] Singh : Chachak betrothed Hir to Saidé, 

And Ranjha’s colour became yellow, good people ! 


Zoe. 


Zulm kita bap Hir de ne 

Ditt? Saide-nui Hir vibah, lokon. 
Ratt? vas nachale Ranjhetre dé : 
Dinen rat bhard& thande s&h, lokon. 
Hir Khertyaa di doli néha chardi. 
Ate marandé rakhdi chah, lokon. 
Mahia waste Chichake minnat kiti : 
Ranjha chalia ho bamr&h, lokon. 


| Translation. 


With great harshness Hir’s father. — 

‘Gave her in marriage to Said6. ae 
Ranjha’s blood would not flowinhisveing: 
Day and night he heaved cold sighs. os 
Hir refused to mount the Kherts’‘palanquin | 
And wished to die, good people. ou, Saas 
She begged Chachak for a month’s grace, 
Ranjha went along with her, good people. 
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Ain. 


"Ishq d& marya, Miah Ranjhé 

Rahn kha ghussa ay4 chal pichhaa, 

Bibi Hir de pyar dukhy4r hoke 

‘Ashiq 4n baithé jal-mal pichhain. 

Jatti Hir dalgir jan zikr sunyA :— 

“ Ranjhé anda and& giya val pichhan ; 
Singhé! Hir likhya :—“ Jogi bane awei.”’ 
Ditta khatt kaéshid hathgal pichhan. 


Translation. 


Afflicted with love, Mian Ranjh& 

Followed after in a passionate rage. 

Distressed by love for the Lady Hir, 

The lover came and sat behind a jdl tree. 

Hir, the Jatti, heard of his distress :—- 

‘* Ranjha is coming after us.” 

[Says Asa] Singh : Hir wrote: ‘ Pretend to be a jogt.”’ 
And gave her letter to a messenger to take back to him. 


Ghain. 


Gham-haty4 jadoh khatt milyé, 

Jogi bannan di kare tatbir Ranjha. 
Gorakhnath de tile-theh j4-phautha, 
Aukhe jhag bele jangal chir Ranjha. 
Nath dér-ma-dar tai bahut kita, 

Aipar pakk& hoya démangir Ranjha. 
Singha! Hir de khatt then ’amal karke, 
Akhir-kar ho-giyé faqir Ranjha. 


Translation. 


When Ranjha grief-harassed received the letter, 


He arranged to disguise himself as a jogt, 


And reached the shrine of Gorakhn&th. 
With great trouble he cut through the jungle, 
[Gorakh]n&th then made a thorough arrangement for him, 


And Ranjhé became his true devotee. 


[Says As&] Singh : acting on Hir’s letter, 


| At last Ranjha became a fagtr. 


Fe. 


_ Fer tury4 taraf Kheriyaa di: 


Raste mily4 ek aiyél, d&adha. 

Le shakl pahchaénus Ranjhne di : 

Lage puchne h&l-hawal, dadha. 
Jhagar-jher pichhon Raénjhe &kh-ditta :— 
*Mainy&a hah Ranjha prit-pal, dadha.” 
Singh&! Palla chhuré aiy4l kolfia ; 


_ Rangpur pohutthé shaung nal, dadhé. 
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Translation. ; 
Then he turned again towards the Kheris ; 
And on the way he met a shepherd, 
- Who recognised Ranjh&’s appearance without doubt, 
And began to ask his news. 
After some parley Ranjha told him :— 
“Tam that Ranjha greatly afflicted by love.” 
[Says As&] Singh : at last he got rid of the shepherd, 
And reaching Rangpur, was mad with desire. 


Kéf (4). 
‘Kai kudnriin bharan pAéni ; 
Aify4in khuh heten shahr jo vasdiant. 
Sohna vekhke mast-almast jog, 
Mar gainifi sariain hasdiani. 
Rénjhé khair di waste shahr turya ; 
Woh bhi cha ghare kadam kasdiani. 
Singha ! “ Nawa& jogi sadi des ayé.”* 
Vanj Hir Syal nui dasdiani. 


Translation. 


Some girls were drawing water, 

They dwelt by the well below the village : 

They saw a handsome, crazy jogi. 

All the girls laughed at him. 

Rénjh& went to the village to beg for alms ; 

And they went with him carrying their waterpots.. 

[Says As] Singh : They said : “ A new jogt has come to our country.” 
And they went and told Hir, the Sy4l. 


Ka f (2). 


KiyS “ alakh ! alakh!”’ Ranjbe 

Pahle vich vehre pind Kheriy4a de. 
Dari Jatt di gai thea dudh dulyé. 
Jatti kharil lart n4l jheriya4i de :— 

“‘ Nan Khair d&, ” ten dhunde Hir tain : 
Jh&ti paund& phire vich vehriyan de. 
Singha ! RA&njhe ne vanj band4r vichon 
Kadhyé Sahti nun nal bakheriy4n de. 


Translation. 


Crying “‘ dlakh, dlakh,’’ Ranjhé 

First went into the court-yards of the Kherts’ ae 
And milked the cow of Dari, the Jatt. an 

The Jatti [his wife] drove him out with abuse. 3 
[Saying]: ‘‘ In the name of God ”, he searched for Hir, 
And wandered round peeping ate: the yards. 

[Says As&] Singh : Ranjha by a trick 

Got Sahtf to come out of the ord, hee 
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Gai charkha ché gharii Sahti ; 
Magaruh Rénjhna bue te 4-khalé, 
Vekh Hir nui : “ Alakh ” jagdyasi, 
Nal Sahti de morcha lé-khala, 
(Sahti muthé china, Ranjha lave nahin), 
Kar Hir de milan di chaék khala. 
Singha! Sahti then goli di nish kita : 
Ap moliyai di mar kha-khalé. 
Translation. 
Sahti took her spinning wheel into the house, 
And Ranjha followed ber and stood at the door. 
Seeing Hir he cried loudly “‘ Alakh’”’: 
And while he stood wrangling with Sahti 
(For Sahti was pounding china, Ranjha did not take it), 
He stood there arranging how to meet Hir. 
[Says As4] Singh : He gave Sahti a stupefying drug in a pill 
And she herself pounded it with the pestle and ate it.§ 
Lim (1). 
Leai Hir pahchan Ranjha, 
Baith puchhdi, vang nimaniyanh de :— 
““ Khabar yar di das kai, Mian Jogi,”’ 
Galan kardi nl bah4niyan-de. 
Raénjhé bagh nun giy4é, ta Hir pichhe, 
Mel hoent dard Ranjhaniy4n de. 
Singha ! Milke Hir jan gharen 4; 
Sahti jin kadhe nal ta’aniy4n de. 
Translation. 
Hir recognized Ranjha 
And sitting down, as it were asked his news :— 
“Tell me, Mian Jogi, some news of my lover,” 
Says she speaking with craft. 
Ranjh& went to the garden and Hir after him, 
And there they met, and RAnjha’s gricf left him. 
_ [Says As&] Singh : Then Hir came back to the house, 
And Sahti drove her out with her scorn. 
Mihr setii Hir sang Sahti : 
Dilan nél salah nig&h kard? :— 
” Tain-nun mile Baloch te acséh Ranjha.’ 
Sahti yr de milan di ch&h kardi. 
© Aj Hir nuit khet legAniyai maii,” 
- Sahti ma age gal ja kardi. | 
- Singh&! Makar d& Hir nuh sapp lary4. 
| _ -Sahti sabb sahelf gawah kardi. | | 
© The whole'scene illustrates the Chiniot proverb :— khair phe, nt, vehré dtyan rannén.” He gays to 
| the women in the yard “give me alms, my dear.” This proverb refers to the impudence of begging 
_ dogta ot fagtra, who enter courtyards (vehré) and address the women in them as né (dear, darling) 
pe term used only by a husband to his wife. Sahti was Hir’s nannan or hushand’s sister (sister-in-law), ; 
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Translation. 


Sahti and Hir had been friends 

And with hearty advice she regarded her (and said) :— 

‘© Tet the Baloch meet you and Ranjha me.” 

For Sahti had a lover to meet, 

“To-day I am taking Hir away to the fields : ” 

So (RAnjbh4) said to Sabti: 

[Says AsA] Singh: The snake of treachery bit Hir. 

Sehti made all her companions witnesses to what was said. 


Nitin. 
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NA&l zart Ajj bap tain 

Sahti akhdi: “ Ph&h kah§&, sain : 
Jatt! Hir nuh lary& rang zalim. 

Le mandri kull bula, s&in. 

Kale Bagh andar baitha ek jogt.” 
Sahtt Akhy& : “‘ Sad le 4, s&in.” 
Singh4 ! Saide de kahe na mil aya. 
Ajji leaundé Pir mana, g4in. 


Translation. 


With lamentation Sahti says to her father Ajja : 

‘€ Set a snare, my lord, 

A wicked snake has bitten the Jatti Hir! 

Send and call all the soothsayers : 

There is a jog? staying in the Kala Bagh.” — 

Said Sahtt : ‘‘ Call him here, sir.’ 

Says Asé, Singh ; At Saidaé’s word he would not ¢ come at all. 
Ajja sent and brought the saint. | 


V dw. 


| Vekhke Hir dé hal jogt 
Kahnda: “Kara changt mantr mar jab de.” 
Sahti Hir faqtr nui lai khere ; 
Kothi vich p&wan bahar var jab de. 
Sone Pir sore ten Murad aya; 
{po-Ap le turent yar jab de. | 
Singh&! Khabar hoi dint Kheriy&i 1 nun, 
Mile jah Mur4d sawar jab de. . 


i renslanan: 


Seeing Hir’s condition, the jog? 7 oe oe 
Said :—‘‘ I will recite an excellent charm for & a snake at once.” 
Sshti and Hir brought him to the khepdj i..0 Ss ee 
But just as [RAnjhé] was entering the house 
‘Murad, the horseman, came from Soné Pi ob 
- And himself took the lover away. | or 
Says As& Singhé : “ In the morning the Khoris had ‘ie news 
That Murad, the hms ® had met him [Raénjb4}. 
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Har saw&r Murad kolon 

Mile sutte Ranjhete nin &, Mian. 
Hir kho-laé turt RAénjhne thii ; 
Kitaé mar fagir fan&, Mian. 

Akhia Hir: “‘ J& kGk t0a pas adali ”’ 
Ranjhé kf&kyaéi uthe ja, Mian. 
Singh& ! Ranjhne di suni kak Raje ; 
Khere lain{ zabt kara, Mian ! 


Translation. 


_ By violence the horsemen with Mur4d, 


Came upon R&énjh& while he slept. 

They quickly dragged Hir away from Ranjha 

And beat the fagir [RAnjha]. 

Hir said : “ Go thou and cry for justice to the judge.” 
Ranjha went and raised his ery. | 
[Says Asa] Singh : The Raja listened to Ranjha’s cry, 
And seized the property of the Khertfs. 


Liém (2). 


La jehra legiyé Hir Khera, 

Nal khushi de watan-nun phir chari&. 
Ranjhe Hir bad-du’A ditti ; 

Lagi ag, te "Adal d& shahr sari&. 

Raja samajhé be-ins&f hoi 

Khushi jaand& Khere-nai phir pharta. 
Singh&! Hir mili phir Ranjhne nda 
Leke Jhang-Sy4le nfm 4n-varié. 


Translation. 


When the Kherfs took Hir away 

With joy to their own country, 

Ranjha and Hir cursed them 

And the village of ’Adal caught fire and was burnt. 
The Raj& understood that there had been injustice, 
And gladly went and seized Kher& again. 

[Says Asd] Singh ! Ranjha received Hir again, 

And taking her entered into Jhang Syala. 


Alif (3). 
Akhié Hir de m4-pean ne : 
*< Leawi Rénjhié janjh bana-karke.”’ 
Khushi nal Ranjhé rawan watan hoi, 
Pohutth4 apna ves vata-karke. 
Pichhe Hir de m&-pean mata kita ; 
Hir marie zahr khaw4-karke. | 
SinghS! Hir-nfii m&-peaa zahr dittt, 


. Kit gor andar dakhil ja-karke. 
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Translation. 


Then. Hir’s parents said :-— 
‘* Let Ranjhé bring the marriage procession.” 

With joy Ranjha departed to his own land 
And arrived there, having changed his clothing. 
Then Hir’s parents conspired, | 
And killed Hir by giving her poison. : 
[Says As&] Singh : Her father and mother poisoned Htr 
And put her into her grave. 


Ye. 


Yad kar Hir de mA-pean ne 

Kita Ranjhe val kAshid taiy4r jab de. 
Pohuttha Takht-Hazare de vich kAshid 
Mili& Raénjhne-nin &hin mr jab de. 
KaAshid &khi&: ‘‘ Mar-gaf Hir tert.” 
Ranjh& rowan lag& z&r-o-zar, jab de. 
Ranjhé Hir de gham vich faut hoiA. 
As& Singh ! Mile doei yar jab de. 


Translation. 


Then Htr’s parents remembered, 

And again sent a message to Ranjha. 

The messenger arrived at Takht Hazfra. 

And met Ranjhé uttering sighs. 

The messenger said: ‘“‘ Thy Hir is dead.” 

Ranjh& began to weep and lament, 

R&njh4& died of grief for Hir. | 
And then, [says] As& Singh : the two lovers met at last. 


Alif (4). 


Unnth sai ik-talté san haisi. 

Asst méaih nawin Somwar, jano. 

Qissa Hir te Ranjhe di dostf d& 

Kit& shaunq de nAl taiyar, j4no. 

Zilh& Jhang, Maghién& men ghar merA. 
Sadar Kar&a halwAf da kai, jano. 
Howe harf kam-besh, ta mu’af karnan 
As@ Singh Hindi wakit-k4r, jano. 


Translatton. 


This is the year nineteen hundred and forty one ’ 
Know that it is Monday, the ninth of the month Asauj. 
Know that with pleasure I have compiled. :....-. oa 
This story of the love of Htrand Ranjh@. 

My home is at Maghian& in the Distriet of Shang. 
Know that I keep a Aalwét’s shop in the Sadar Bazér (of Shang). 
If there is a letter too much or too little forgive it . a 
And know that As& Singh is skilled in the Hindi tongue (i.e., Panjabi). 


7 Thatis, Samvat 1941 or 4.D- 1884. 
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THE CATAMARAN IN THE EARLY NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

In Mr. J. J. Cotton’s paper on George Chinnery; 
the Artist, who flourished between 1774 and 
1852, in Vol. VI, Proceedings of Meetings, Indian 
Historical Records Commission, India, January, 
1924, there is an account of a little book entitled 
‘Views of Madras’ which was published in 1807. 
To this Chinnery contributed six plates. Plate 
IV represents the ‘‘ Cattamaran,”’ used as & sea 
boat off Madras, and to it is attached a quaint 
and accurate account of them. 

“The Cattamaran is a raft composed usuall 
of three, but sometimes of four, logs of wood, which 
are fastened together with ropes made from the 
cocoa-nut tree. These are cut to a point at 
one end, whilst the other is left broad and fiat. 
The opposing surfaces at the junction of the sides 
of the wood are made smooth, but the upper 
and under parts of the raft are rounded off. 
They are -paddled along by the Natives, and by 
their means communication can be held with the 
ships in the roads, much quicker than by the 
Masooleh Boat, and in weather when the latter 
could not venture through the surf. They are 


————x{kz=Eseh 


managed with great ease, and if the men sre 
washed off by the surf they readily regain their 
station on the raft. On these rafts all species of 
goods can be conveyed on ship-board, that will not 
be damaged by salt water, and when several 
Cattamarans are joined together, the heaviest 
Cannon are transported by them to and from the 
ships as well as shot, anchors, and many kinds of 
Military stores.’’ 
Note by Sir Richard C. Temple, Bt. 

In December 1874, I was a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, stationed in Fort St. George, 
Madras. I went on board the mail boat going 
to Calcutta to see a friend. The weather was 
doubtful and the sea very rough. Ispent about an 
hour with my friend in the saloon, and on going 
on deck I found the cyclone signals flying on shore 
and every Masoolah boat gone. The ship itself was 
making ready to go to sea, but a Catamaran or 
so still hung about it, looking for letters. To one of 
the men keeping them I gave a letter to my 
Commanding Officer explaining the situation. 
It reached him quite safely through an awful 
surf. I did not see Madras again for several days; 
asthemail boat went right out to sea. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


SIVATATVARATNAKARA, by Basava Raga or KELADI. 
Published for the first time by Messrs. B. M. 
Nath and Co., Vepery, Madras, 

This is an encyclopedic work in Sanskrit con: 
taining about 108 Tarangas or chapters in 9 books of 
Kallalas, and contains in all a total of about 13,000 
slokas or verses. According to the colophon of 
the work, it was composed in the year A.D, 
709-10 by the Lingayat prince Basava of Ikkeri. 
This work was hardly known before, and is one of 
those brought prominently to light by the work of 
the search Party of the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library which made an attempted 
publication possible. Itisaworkof great magnitude, 
dealing with all branches of learning much affected at 
thetime. Though there isnot much that is ori ginal 
it still gives one an idea of the prevalent state of 
culture in South India and the departments of it 
that came in for cultivation atthe time. It is a 
work of some considerable importance historically, 

a8 the chapters in it which may be regarded as 

historical, throw a very considerable light upon a 

comparatively dark period of South Indian history. 


HOBSON-JOBSON. | 

. People in England have no conception of the 
overwhelming religious antagonism which this 
festival [Muharram] can arouse, and are not much 
assisted to a better understanding by the London 
Press. One ‘of _ the leading newspapers in 1923 
‘informed ite readers that the Baki Id was a festival 
in honour of “Bekri,.& writer of devotional verse,’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


As a workof Sanskrit literature, which belongs to 


, on age of decadence when artificiality in composition - 


reigned supreme, the book is of great use to the 
student of culture especially and is quite worthy of 
publication. Two passages from this work were 
incorporated in the ‘‘Sources of Vijayanagar 
History”, published by the Madras University. 
Those passages will give an idea of the character 
of the work and the historical matter that can be 
gleaned from them. 

Messrs. B. M. Nath & Co., Vepery, Madras, have 
shown commendable enterprise in underteking 
publication of the work through the co-operation 
of @ number of scholars, who all of them deserva 
the thanks of the public. Having regard to the 
size of the book and the expenses involved in this 
publication, the erkterprise needs public support to 
be carried to completion. We hope: that that 
support will be given in adequate measure, to enable 
the enterprising publishers and those scholars that 


agreed to co-operate with them to carry the enter- — : 


prise through without a hitch, | 
8. K. ATYanaar. — 


A few weeks later an illustrated daily paper referred 

to the Muharram as ‘the Muhrami, a festival in 
honour of Hobson-Jobson, the grandson of the 
Prophet :” Edwardes, Orime in India, p. 12. It is 
quite clear that the creation of “ Hobson—Jobeons 2 
is an art still very much alive. Oo . 
R, 0. TEMPLE. 
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42. WVamanasthallf. 


Vamanasthali or modern Vantthali is about 8 miles south-west of Junagad. In a local 
‘ ranastambha * inscription the place is called Vamanapura. The place is a very old one 
Tho Mahdbhérata refers to a Vamana Tirtha 178 but gives no clue to its locality; but " 
all probability it is the same as our Vamanasthali; for Girnar Mdhdimya states that the 
centralincident in Vamana incarnation took place at this very place and that the city was 
founded by Vamana himself. There is stilla temple of Vamana at the place. It thua 
appears almost certain that VAamana tirtha of the Mahdbharaia is the same as our 
Vamanasthali. 


According to a tradition which seems to be trustworthy Vamanasthali was the capital of 
the Kathiawad Viceroys of the Guptas!?° during the fifth century. Nor is there any necessary 
clash between the tradition and the inscriptional evidence which, as we have seen already ,180 
points out to Girinagara being the capital. For the distance between the two towns is only 
about 8 miles, both were situated in one and the same Pauranic locality; and it is just 
possible that the Gupta Viceroys may be shifting in the summer to Girnar hills from Vaémana- 
sthalf like our present Viceroys shifting to Simla from Delhi. 


Parnadatia the last local viceroy, says the tradition, was a weak ruler,—a statement 
which we can accept only if we regard the composer of the Junagad Skandhagupta inscrip- 
tion as a fulsome liar; but whether weak or strong he was overthrown by his General 
Bhattéraka who for a time continued to rule at Vamanasthali asa Gupta feudatory. But 
soon after the death of Skendhagupta [c. 480] he declared independence, and shifted his 
capital to Valabhi, placing a governor at Vamanasthali, to look after the administration 
of the province. 


Vamanasthali continued to be, throughout the Valabhi rule, a province of that 
dominion. Local governors had probably become hereditary chiofs, for Hiuen Tsiang speaks 
of a king of Saurashtra residing at the foot of Urjayante mountain but being & feudatory of 
the Valabhi house. A grant of Dhruvasena IIL dated 332 @.B. records the gift of Pedha- 
bhadra village in Vamanasthalf district, thus proving that the district in question belonged 
tothe Valabhi dominions. At the fall of Valebhi, the local viceroy became independent. 
Ho had no son and therefore appointed his son-in law ag successor. Thus was founded 
the Chidésham4 dynasty at Junagad in the ninth century. 

The local kings it appears were not favourably inclined to Saivism, for we find that 
Mélaraja attacked and captured the city and took its ruler Graharipu prisoner for 
molesting pilgrims to Prabhasa. Grahatipu promised to behave better and was 
reinstituted. as a feudatory. But the Chidésamas, the Solankis found to be refractory 
feudatories: for Siddharaja J ayasimhs had twice to undertake punitive expeditions to 
Vamanasthalt. The same was the experience of the Vaghelas ; Viradhavala though 
married to the sister of the reigning brothers, could not induce them to pay the customary 
tribute. The sister’s entreaties proved unavailing before the manly and independent spirit of 
her brothers. A fearful battle ensued in which both the brothers were slain. ‘Nevertheless the 
victor could do nothing more than collecting his tribute ; for we know that the Chédasamés 
continued to rule right up to the sixteenth century when their dominions were annexed 
_ by Daulatkhan Ghori. | 7. ee 


re, ae) 





4g. Visnagar or Visalanggata. © 
; This is a town of medisval origin founded by Visaldeo. Whether he was the Vaghela 
“prince or the head of the confederacy that drove the Mubammadans in 1146 is doubtful. 
Wr ee ee = 8 r 
W# Chap. II, p. 85. 179 Ind. Ant., Uy 314. | 190 Vide back under * Girinagare. 
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44, Satrufijaya. 


Satrufijaya, afamous centre of Jainism in Kathiawad, is situated on a, hill about 35 miles 
south-west of Bhavnagar. There sre at present two temples on the hill—one of Adinatha 
and the other of Neminaétha. Of these Adindtha’s temple is appe rently the older, 
was repaired by Ambaka at the desire of his dying father Udayana, 
Kumdarapala ; it must have been originally constructed many years earlier. 

As regards the Neminatha or Parswanemi temple, it was built by Vastupala, 
of Bhima, Someswara’s statement regarding this temple, viz., 

anit frarataea oars Tae seaTTe: | 
AAMATATYSARARTATAASATATS tI Ki Kau, IX, 39, 
is confirmed by the Girnar inscription of the year 1288 Vix. Sam. wherein we read 
TUT APTA UST SAP AT ATT Satara aaa ae TTT... Vastupala is also said to have 
built a tank at the foot of the hill. Cf. waameragat seme [ atifeenradt | IX, 43. ] 
45. Sivabhagapura. 

Sivabhagapura appears as the headquarter of a district in two inscriptions. In the 
Kapacdwanj grant of Dhruvasena ITI dated @.n. 334 it is mentioned as a district as also in 
the Kharagraha II plates (dated 337). In the latter plates we read sTraaqefaranaray 
SERIA APIAIIIIT Tara VaTaTe A AA: TT: 1 From these two plates, there- 
‘fore, we may conclude that (i) Sivabh4gapura was somewhere in the vicinity of Kapadwanj, 


and that (ii) it could not have been far away from Khetaka where the donee of the second 
| grant was residing. : 


We are therefore inclined to think that Sivabh4gapura is the same as modern Sivaraja- 
pura, situated five miles east of Godhra. It is about 35 miles from Kapadwanj and 50: from 
Kaira. Paigulapallikagrima appears to be the modern village Pallia in Thasra Taluka which 
is about 30 miles from Kaira where the donee was residing and 20 miles from Sivardjapura 
to which district it belonged. The change of ‘ bhaga’ into ‘ raéj&’ in the body of name of the 
place is such as easily occurs in course of time. 


46. §Srinagara. 


Srinagara near Porbunder is an ancient place. According to the tradition of Rajput 
bards it became the capital of the Jaitwas in the tenth century when they found it unsafe 
to reside at Bhfimillika or Bhumli owing to the Ahir capital, Junagad, being too danger- 
ously near it. Srinagara they soon abandouied for Porbunder. 

Piolemy (p. 38) mentions Bardaxéma as a town in Syrastrene or Saurishtra which 
- Yule identifies with Porbunder. But Dr. Burgess prefers Shrinagar, a much older place in 
the same district having near it a small village called Bardiya which may possibly be a 


reminiscence of the old name. If such is the case, Srinagara may be as old as the first 
century BC : 


since it 
the minister of 


minister 


47. §ribhavana. | he 
Veni and Radhanpur plates of Govinda III, both of the Saka year 789, refer to one 
' city called Sribhavana. These inscriptions inform us almost in identical words that after 
_ the defeat of the Garjara, Malava and Maragarva kings, Govinda III had encamped his army 

at Sribhavans during the rainy season before he undertook operations on the Tungabhadra 
. against the king of Karnataka. This Sribhavana then must have been rather in Gujarat than 
in Kam&taka ; for it is reasonable to suppose.that after three arduous campaigns against 

throe different kings, the army would naturally have preferred a stay at its home rather than 
somewhere in KarmAtaka, an eneniy country to go where would have entailed a march of several 
_ hundred miles. Sribhavana then must have been somewhere in Gujarat. The statement 1p, 
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the plates tear sersaT TTT ASaaiee META | TeAETAT, rat Paderaazarasa || fives Us no 
clue to its situation, but Merutunga’s statement that Siddharaja, Jayasimhe had encamped at 
eribhavana on his way back from Malwa to Anahilapattana shows clearly that it miust be 
somewhere on the way from Malwa, to Gujarat. -Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji su rpcsts that this 
Sribhavana might be modern Sarbhon about six miles east of Amoda in Bharoch district 

There is no philological difficulty in this proposed identification ; but some difficulty eee 
owing to there being another Sarbhon in Surat Taluka about five miles south of Bardoli. 
This latter Sarbhon however cannot he our Sribhavana, for it is too much to the south to 
be a convenient place of stoppage for Siddharaja on his return from Malwato Anahila pattana 

Even Sarbhon near Amod is rather too much to the south ; but we may well suppose that 
the king may have decided to visit Bharoch before his return to the capital. 


From its description given by Merutunga, it would appear that Sribhavana was 
considerable importance. It had several temples and public buildings which wereil] 
on the arrival of the victorious monarch. In the elghth century 
small town, for it could conveniently accommodate and meet the 
of considerable numerical strength. 
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& city of 
wninated 
also it must have been no 

necds of a victorious army 


48. Srimala. 


N.B.—Being situated outside the boundary of Gujarat, Srimala ought to have heen 
excluded from this thesis, nevertheless as it was the capital of the only kingdom long 


known as the Gurjara kingdom, it was decided to include it. 

Pi-lo-mo-lo was, according to Hiuen Tsiang, the capital of the Kieu-che-lo or Gurjar 
kingdom. Cunningham had proposed to identify it with Balmer, but it is now generally 
admitted that Pi-lo-mo-lo is Bhinmal, situated about 80 miles to the north of Anahila- 
pattana and 40 miles west of Mount Abu. | 


According to Sriméla-Mahdtmya in Shanda Purdna, the city has been changing its 
name every ‘ Yuga,’ Srimala, Ratenméala, Pushpaméla and Bhinmél being its names in 
 Kyta, Treté, Dwapara and Kali Yugas respectively. All these names may, not perhaps 
| have been in vogue ; but Srim4la certainly was ; for in about 16 inscriptions discovered at 
Bhinmal, the town is referred to as Srimala. Cf. a: TUT Aereary sare ZaaaT: 

Srimala M&hatmya tells a number of legends about the city, how if was founded by 
Yayati, how Gautama practised severe penance there, how Laxmi remembered here her 
former birth, etc. We need not however stop to consider them; they are useful only in 
attesting to the antiquity of the place which, however, can be otherwise proved. , 

Srimaéla was the capital of the main Gurjara principality ever since its establishmet in 
4 Marwad. This event took place, as we have already seen, early in the sixth century ; so 
it was then that the town was founded, At the time when Hiuen Tsiang_ visited it, it 
was in flourishing condition, its circuit was six miles, population dense and establishments 
rich and well supplied. | a re : Gree : : : 

i! The prosperity of the town, however, increased as years rolled on. BO ee cenars rulers 
of the place grew very powerful and their principality ranked fourth in dudia ; x0 the town 


 ‘toomust have increased in importance, Extensive fortifications were constructed and according 


to Uffet, the English traveller (who visited it in 1611), they enclosed a circuit of 36 miles. 184 


‘Within the enclosed wall were constructed several tanks which served the double purpose of 
nae facilitating defence and meeting the various needs of citizens. All these tanks are now stone- 


stripped and many of them are filled up. In fact only three remain, Brahma Sarovara, 
Karadaé Lake and Jaikop tank. The town possesses an ancient temple of the sun called 











181 Finch in Kerr’s voyages quoted in &G@., 1-1, p. £49. 
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Jagatswamin which is perhaps as old as the town itself. From the inscriptions at the place, 
it appears that a big festival was celebrated at the temple every AsSwina month: Cf. 
STATS AMAA. MTT TAT ACTA AT. ..( Inscr. No. 12), 

Prosperity of Bhinm4l declined with the rise of the Solankis during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Still the local dynasty continued to rule, perhaps as feudatories, to the 
end of the thirteenth century, for the BhinmAla inscriptions take the dynasty right up to the 
end of that century. At about a.p. 1297 the dynasty was overthrown by Muhammadans 
and the importance of the town began to dwindle rapidly. For a while early in the 
fourteenth century, the place retairied some importance asit was one of the chief towns in 
the kingdom of the Gongira Chowhans of Jhalor (Jabélipura); but even that principality 
soon succumbed to the Muhammadan pressure and Bhinmal lost its importance for ever. 

Srimala has been from early times the home of SrimAli Brahmanas. Mégha, himself a 
Srimali Brahmana, was a native of this place and enjoyed the court’s patronage. It was 
to Bhinmél or Srimala, that the messengers of King Bhoja repaired when they were sent 
out to bring Magha. For in Prabandhachintamans, we read s7zy 3ffjtsttrar: lb al rpg 
gears a aaararaneay THAT TTA UIST: Vad Tear: sftaresnTakeAaaa Arata AaCAray.. 
THY..aT TE Mears Fart:...@ ssart| The statement of Prabandhachinidmant is 
further confirmed by Prabhavakacharita of Pradyumnaastri in the 14th canto of which 
we read 


Bea THT SATA SEATS: | aay atiareireeiter ot gear fare: | 
AH. . MISA SLUT: | Ter CPA Sea Aer Haag: Ae: II 
scat see eet reece cnet eee nce ET MATA ASAT KAT | 
aft arat aeRat areas: ate aHTT: | | 

It is therefore clear that our Srimfla is the city where the poet MAgha flourished by the 
end of the tenth century. 

49. Siddbapura. 

Siddhapura, situate¢ about 15 miles further up the Saraswati than Anahilapattana, 
has come to acquire its present name during the twelfth century. Before that 
century, the name of the place was Sristhala. For in an inscription of Milaraja!§?2 we read 
Se ETa ST: TETAS alqeus:.. THATS ATTA |... 3TeaE FT: STAT | ear starzy 
feocremnrauacentr: qiaerrser steres oretrearceadtenthn erearRreaae SARTSI- 

- | Here the mention of the famous Rudramahdlaya temple makes it 
abundantly clear that Sristhala can be no other place than Siddhapura (which at present 
possesses the Rudramahdlaya temple). The circumstance of the Saraswati taking a sudden 
turn to the east is also satisfied by en : it is in fact considered peculiarly holy 
precisely on this account. 

The city was given its present name in the twelfth century in honour of Siddharaja 
Jayasimha who completed the temple of RudramahAlaya left incomplete by Milaréja. The 
local Bréhmanas, who probably devised this name, must have taken peculiar pleasure in 
proposing it, for it was complimentary not only to Siddhardja but also to themselves ; for 
Siddhapura also means ‘ the city of the perfected.’ 

‘Neither the Mahdbhdraia!8? nor Agni slehalcaet 184 neither Kirma Purdna'8' nor Varéha 
Purdna\8? make any mention of Sristhala as a ‘tirtha.’ Nevertheless at present the place 
is regarded as a very holy tirtha ; Sraddha offerings to maternal ancestors are enjoined to 


a9 eee 
“193 ind. Ant., VI, p. 192. 183 ITI, ch. 84, 85. 184 Chap. 109, 
198 Ustarabhiaga, chap. 36. 186 Chap. 149. 
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be offered: here as those to the paternal ancestors are enjoined to be offered at Gaya. H en 
the place is often called ‘ mAtr gaya.’ For, the legend says that it was by e at the 
Alpasarovara of this tirtha and by using its water for the Sraddha to his mete: th ; 
Parasurama was purified from the sin of murdering his mother at the dictate of his fei 
father.187 The Matr Yajiia is performed at Kapilaésrama, two miles west of the tow 
where besides the Alpasarovara, there are two more holy lakes, viz., Jiianavapika and 
Bindusarovara. 


The city rose to importance under Mialardja. Goaded perhaps by qualms of conscience 
for having murdered his maternal uncle, Milaraja passed most of his old age at Sristhala 
By his royal patronage he induced several families of learned Bréhmanas in U. P. to come . 
and domicile in Sristhala. Audichyas, Gaudas and Kanojas still ascribe their arrival in 
Gujarat to the royal invitation of Mélaraja given to their ancestors. 


The famous Rudramahdlaya temple at Siddhapura was commenced during the reign of 
Milaraja ; but owing to several reasons much progress was not made with the work. Sid 
dharaja however took up the task and reconstructed the whole temple on a scale far surpassing 
that originally contemplated by Milaraéja. To judge from the ruins, the temple covered an 
oblong of about 230 feet by 300; in the centre stood the temple, two or three stories high 
with a mandap of 500 square feet. 


The temple has twice suffered from Muhammadan vandalism, once in 1297-8, at the 
hands of Ulagh Khan and again in 1415 at the hands of Ahmadshaha. At present only 
a few fragments remain, but to judge from the description of the temple in Prabandha- 
chintdmant it must have been, before the Muhammadan sacrilege, an edifice of exquisite 
beauty and magnificent grandeur. 


Ptolemy mentions, among the towns east of the Indus, a town Asinda which Saint- 
Martin identifies with Siddhapur. This identification cannot be accepted, for Siddhapura 
itself, as shown already, is a modern name. Asinds bears hardly any resemblance to Sri- 
sthala, the ancient name of the town. 


50. Simhapura. 


Simhapura is the same as modern Sihor, 18 miles due south of Bhavnagar and 25 miles 
west of Hath&b. Simhapura, through Simhfir, has become Sthor, the preceding vowel being 
lengthened by way of compensation for the loss of the following nasal. 


Simhapura was in ancient times a flourishing city of great importance. Burgess thinks!88 
that it was the capital of the Sah dynasty but there is no evidence, inscriptional or literary, 
to support this conjecture. Under such circumstances then a conclusion based apparently 
on the presence of the word Simha in the name of the town is likely to be misleading, 


We must also observe that Simhapura mentioned in Brihateamhité as a city which suffers 
from @ lunar eclipse in Amphora’89 is not the same as our Simbapura in Saurdshtrs. That 
Simbapur is the district so named which is situated onthe north-western frontier of India 


adjacent to Kashmir. 


Our Simhapura is certainly an ancient town; for it figures as an important town as early 
as the seventh century. For, there is a grant of Dharasena IV, dated 326 ¢.z., wherein we 
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of the plates to refer to towns and villages is by mentioning the territorial division in 
which they were situated. The fact that Simhapura is mentioned by itself shows that i 

was then too well known to need any such reference. 

How much older than the sixth century the city is we do not know. Among the several 
cities mentioned in Ptolemy or the Periplus, it does not bear resemblance to any, Nor are 
there any inscriptional or literary references to it. So the exact antiquity of the city we 
cannot determine. 

In the tenth century, the city became a colony of Audichya Br&hmanas who came to 
reside there at the invitation of Milaraja. Siddharaja Jayasimha is said to have assigned 5 
hundred, villages1®! to this Audichya colony in the twelith century. | 

The site of the old city is half a mile away from the modern village. In connection with 
the name of tho place, it is interesting to note that ay late as the middle of the last century, 
lions were numerous in the adjoining forest-clad hills; even now there are many panthers. 

| 51. Sami. | 

Among the cities east of the Indus Piolemy (p. 150 ff.) mentions one as Auxoamis or 
Axumis. Saint Marten identifies this with Stimi, the capital of a Muhammadan chief, lying 
a, little to the east of the Saraswati and 25 miles from the coast. Yule, however, thinks that 
Auxoamis is Ajmer, but this is doubtful, for the sequence of the cities mentioned leads us to 
think that the city in question should be not far from Astakapra and Theophile, both of which 
are situated in the peninsula. Ajmer besides is too much inland. Saint Marten’s identifi- 
- gation too is by no means convincing ; we are inclined to think that modern Simi may not 
be so old. We are, however, unable to propose any identification for Auxoamis of Ptolemy. 
It was probably in Rajputana as it is stated to bo to the east of the Indus and not in Gujarat. 

| _ | 52. Siiryapura. 

A grant of Sildditya V dated 441 az. mentions one Stryapura as the head- 
quarter of a vishaya or district. Forbes names Stiryapura as one of the harbours of | 
Anahilavad kingdom and thinks that it may be Surat.!"2 But this view has to be rejected. 
In the first place Surat is a modern town; we havo already scen that Karmantapura was the 
chief city in Surat district in ancient times. It is hardly possible for two cities situated 
two miles apart to flourish together. Secondly, we must remember that the Chavotakas never 
possessed the Lata provinces; it was as late as the time of Solanki Karna [1064—1094] that 
the territories upto modern Ahmedabad came under the Solanki sway. It is almost. 
' eertein that the Solankis never possessed territories so much to the south as Surat. For 
Godhra and Bharoch were independent chicfships even in the twelfth century when the 
Solanki power was at its height ; how then is it possible to maintain that Siryapure was 
Surat and was a port of the Anahilwad kingdom ? a 

The Siladitya grant above referred to was issued from Godhra ; Sdryapura then must 
have been somewhere in the Panch Mahals or even further to the cast. The grant 
| BBYS wagquaqra acdigasters sgstaznara: There is a village Bhaliawad in Dohad Taluka 











‘on a rivulot which is -not named in the map. If this is our Bahuvataka, Sdryapure _ 


| must be situated within a radius of about 40 miles from it. We are unable however to 
propose any identification as we can discover no village bearing a name resembling Saryapura 


 svithin that radius. Of course 'there is one Surpur in Bikanor State but as the dominion of — 
- .} the Valabhis never extended beyond Anandapurs, it cannot be our Siryapura. | 
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53. Stambhatirtha, 

Stambhatirtha is modern Khambayat situated on the gulf of Cambay. The name 
does not occur in the Pauranic lists of trthas nor-is it mentioned liv Greek writers. 
Mr. Dey’s statement therefore that Gambhuta was the old name of the nites Stam bhr- 
tirtha being a name given in the Chavotaka period may he true. But we de net know 
why the new appellation was selected to supercede the old one. 





The earliest reference to Stambhatirtha is perhaps that in the Kavi grant of Ri hirakdta 
Govinda TII dated Saka 7491°3 whore the king of Stambha is mentioned as one of those who were 
threatening King Dhruva. This Stambha may most probably be our Stambhatirths. The 
local dynasty came to an end during the Solanki period and the town was annexed to the 
Anahilapattana kingdom. Though the town ceased to be a capital, its prosperity did not 
decrease. In fact it increased and no wonder; for Stambhatirtha now heeame a natural 
outlet for the export and import trade of the mighty Gurjar dominion. The extensive trade 
of Anahilapattana, Agra and Delhi was all carried through this port; it was fram here that 
Muhammadan pilgrims from the northern India used to go to Mecca. There were 
several marts in the city ;1°4 merchants in the city were very rich, it was one of the chief 
money markets of Gujarat.185 Many Muhammadan merchants had also domiciled at this port. 

Stambhatirtha was also the naval port of the Solankis. Muhammadan chroniclers inform 
us that when the mother of Mahmud Ghori, who had embarked for Mecca from this port, 
was attacked by pirates, she was saved by tho timely assistance of the naval squadron 
under Tejahpala which was probably stationed at this very port. 


Being such a rich and flourishing port, it is natural that it should have possessed, all 
the amenities of ancient city life. Gardens and orchards were numerous, some being in- 
tended to serve the needs of divine worship, others being meant to answer the purpose of 
human recreation; there were also pleasure lakes, used as public baths." 


It is natural that such a wealthy city should have been attracting many needy Brah- 
manas. Vastupala is said to have laid ouf- a new suburb for them./* ' Someswara 
informs us that several new temples were built by Vastupala and the fact is confirmed by 
the Girnar inscription already quoted. | - : 

With the Muhammadan annexation of Gujarat, the city’s fortunes declined, After the 
fall of Anahilapattana Alaf Khan captured and plundered the city. An interesting fact may 
here be noted that at the time of this incident, Malik Kafur, who subsequently became 
so famous a general, was a slave in the household of a Muhammadan merchant at Stam- 
' bhatirtha. Alaf Khan sent him to Delhi where his fortune rapidly advanced. 
_ | | 54. Stambhanaka. oe 
It was once believed by scholars ‘that Stambbanaka was the same as Stam bha- 
tithe. This was natural; for -philologically the identification is 40 tempting to 
make; and no other village or town is known to exist which bears the name of Stam- 
bhanaka. Nevertheless we must reject the identification, for Stembhatirtha was situated 
188 Ind. Ant, V, 119 #8. CS tak Beare Equmudi, Il, 8 
196 eerste! gare Tareresargeara ... ese —-Girnar Inser. 1222 av. 3 _ 
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onthe Mahi; whereas Stambhanaka. was on the Shedhi.!%8 Besides the Girnar inscription of 
1288 Vix. Sam. mentions Stambhanaka as distinct from Stambhatirtha. Cf. afiReTRR TOT 
TRG ATRIA ATA IISHITAL AWE... 
~ “Where this Stambhanaka was situated, no body has as yet been able to determine, 
Te propose to identify it with the village of Sandhan situated about seven miles south-west 
of Kaira and a mile and half to the south of the Shedhi. Philologically the identification, 
though difficult is not improbable; the superfluous final “k&’ being dropped as usual, Stam- 
bhana easily developed into Sandhan. The village being only a mile and half from the 
Shedhi can well be said to be situated on it. 

There is @ tradition to the effect that the place was founded by Nagarjuna. When 
Nagarjuna found out the image of Parswandtha engulfed in Dwaraka4 at the time of its 
inundation, be is said to have removed it to the banks of the Shechi at the site of old Stam- 
bhanaka. The legend goes on to narrate that Nagdrjuna possessed an elixir coveting which 
a Sdlavahana prince murdered him. But as the secret of the elixir perished with Nagar- 
juna, its course was arrested ; hence the place came to have the name Stambhanaka.199 

To us the legend appears as a later invention. There was a Jain shrine at the place in 
the twelfth century; for we know that Kumarapala had appointed Malla, the famous Jain 
disputant, as its priest. An attempt therefore is made in this legend to claim high anti- 
_ quity for the shrine which was the place of residence of so famous a personage as Malla and 
incidentally to explain and derive the name of the locality. It is however clear that unless 
strong historic evidence is adduced to support the Jain theory that Stambhanaka is named 
after the idol of Stambhana Parswanétha, we cannot accept it as probable. 


55. Sthana. 


To the north of Wadhwan is situated in Kathiawad a village called Thin which 
is the vernacular rendering of the original Sanskrit name of the place Sth4na. This 
place is more interesting for its traditions than for its inscriptional or historic references. 
This is said to be the country of the Deva Panch4la clan from which Draupadi sprang ; and 
the place is regarded as one of peculiar sanctity, hallowed by the residence of the sages and 
by its propinquity to shrines like that of Trinetreswara. A chapter in Skanda Purana is 
devoted to this god and is popularly known as Tarneter Mdhdimya. From this chapter 
we learn that the solar temple at the place was built by Mandhat4 in the Satya Yuga. 

Among the cities east of the Indus Piolemy?° mentions one Theophila. The name 
means ‘dear to gods’ and is obviously a Greek adaptation from the original Sanskrit 
name. Dr. Burgess thinks that Theophila might be this Than. Now Than or SthAna is 
no proper name ; the original name of the place must be something different; and as it is 
regarded so holy, the place might well have once borne an appellation equivalent to ‘ dear 
to gods.” But all these are mere conjectures and the identification therefore cannot be 
accepted as certain. Nor does the statement in Skanda Purdna that the place was once a 
big city covering several square miles and containing a population of about half a million 
necessarily support its identification with Theophila of Ptolemy ; for the chapter in question 
of Skanda-Purdna is very late and may be based upon the pious imagination of its writer 
rather than upon any genuine historic tradition. It may be that Theophila is actually 
our Th&n ; our contention simply is that the evidence so far adduced for the identification 
is not convincing and decisive. | | 

Than was the seat of a Parmar principality during the thirteenth century. It was then 
probably that the place was converted into a fortified town. There are temples of VAasuki 
and Birya at the place ; of these the latter is ancient ; it was rebuilt in the sixteenth century. 


198 Poe., p. 104. 199 Poe, pp. 194-7, | 
300 Ep. Ind., I, p. 55 ff, | 
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TIRILINGA AND KULINGAH. 

By G. RAMADAS, B.A., MBAS. 


Iw the Purle plates of Indravarma, son of Danarnaval, the donee is said to have been a 
native of Tirilinga, and he was made tosettle in Kalinga by the gift of a piece of land in the 
village of Bukkur in Kuraka-rashtra. The modern word Telugu appzars to have come from 
Tirilinga. 

The existence of the country called Tirilitga has not till now been supported by any 
ancient document, and philologists have had to speculate on the origin of the name Telugu. 
Some argue that Triliiga has been coined to justify the origin of the language, while Sanskrit 
_ scholars contend that Telugu is derived from Trilinga. Historians who have secured docu- 
“mentary evidence for Tri-kalinga, venture to derive the word from it. Since there exists a 
charter which proves that there was once a country called Tirili hga, it is desirable to study 
its history and to determine where it existed. oo 


The document, in which Tiriliiga is mentioned, is dated in the year 149 of the Kalings 
era. It has been shown in the ‘ Chronology of the Early Ganga Kings of Kalinga ’? that 
they reckoned their years from 4.D. 349. The date of the grant is therefore a.D. 498. This 

clearly proves that Tirilitga was in existence in the fifth century of the Christian era. 
| Ptolemy, a navigator of the second century, gave the latitude and longitude of 
a place he called Trilingan, and Yule and others, led by that information, located it in 
. Arakan and identified it with Tripura. But as it cannot be known from what place 
the Egyptian navigator started his measurements, much reliance cannot be placed on 
what he has said. 3 

Though none of the other Purdénas mention this place, the Brahmdnda Purdna alone 
gives some mythical account of it, which appears to be later interpolation. I shall have 
to speak of this again. a | | 

In the long list of countries, said to have been invaded by Samudragupta, the name of 
Tiriliiga is not found. But this cannot be assumed to disprove the existence of the 
country. Possibly the chief centre of administration, as in the case of other kingdoms, 
may have been mentioned in the list and may not have been identified by us with Tirilinga. 
it may also be that the region known as Tiriliiga formed part of the kingdom under a 
tuler mentioned in the Allahabad Paégasti. But indirectly it cam be proved that the region 
existed in the time of the great Gupta invader, - 

The Siddhantam plates?, dated in 198rd year of the Kalinga era (4.D. 542), mention 
Erandapalle, a country said to have been subdued by Samudragupta. Since the Purle grant 
of Indravarma is earlier by only 44 years, it may be presumed that Tiriliiga and Krandapalle 
were co-existing. Whether the region existed prior to the fourth century is not_apparent, 
as there are no records to support it. a Bie SO erg ees 

Documents indicatiag that Tiriliaga was in existence after the fifth century cannot ue 
found ; but there are nevertheless indirect proofs for it. The Telugu language is found in 
Samvatsarambule, a word used in the Chikulla plates of Vikramendravarma 14. On 
puleographical grounds the plates are assigned to the eighth century. The stone inscription 
in the temple of Sri MalleSvara-swami in Bezwada isin Telugu verse, and the inscription 
belongs to the ninth century: (4.p. 890). ; care 

From the middle of the eleventh century Telugu compositions flourished, and . 
given clearer information regarding the country, which lent its name to the language spo 
by more than half the population of the Madras Presidency. Te 

AP RQRO., Bert. & Ded, 1928. 
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Atharvanacharya, who lived about the end of the eleventh century or the beginning of 
the twelfth, says in his Zirilinga Sabdanusasanam, 


‘aa ste BA aden ofa | 
gee feiss qearar wean Bt: Sa: I 
at ee Tear Miesrat qeeony | 
qT Garin BVT eeTHT eT | 
‘May the grammar of Triliiga words, including the science of lakshana, composed. by the 
poet Atharvana find fame in the world. Having studied the rules of Brhaspati and the gram. 
mar of Kanva, I shall write a grammar, including lakshana, of the language of the people of 
Trilinga.”’ 
Here Trilinga is used in the plural to denote the people. So alsoin Andhra Kaumudi, 
anja Aes ase weaifya: | 
aTfastT xitast: gy Taeer afer afta: 


© Kamatas, Trilingas, Gurjaras, the inhabitants of the Rashtra country, (and) Dravidas 
are the five Dravida (sects) living to the south of the Vindhya (mountains). Karnatas are 
the people speaking the Kannada language; Dravidas are the people Speaking Tamil; 
the people of Gujarat are the Gurjaras, and Maharattas are the people of RAshtra. 
Therefore Trilitgas are the people living in the country to the north of the Krishna. In 
Brahménda Purdna more precise limits of this country are given : 
fare at amar asi aaa | 
TIA TECETAT ATH sets Basta, | 
fate wae Byes a geq I 
Tieeedt sara gitg ate: | 
AAA CAAT saat TAR TAT II 
TRAN TAT BUNA SAT Taeatcay | 
aaa ay wieder as | 
qale watt et Siesta Pea | | 

“Designing an extensive frontier comprising Sri Saila, Bheemesvara, (D&ksh&rfma) 
Kalésa and Mahendra mountain, (he) made three gates (init). The three-eyed god, Mahesa, 
holding the trident in his hand and attended by his followers, posted himself at the three gates 
in the form of three lingas. Andhra Vishnu, helped by the gods, fought for thirteen ages with 
the giant Nisambhu and killed that best of the rdkshasds. He then took up his residence on 
the banks of the Godavari ; since then the country is known as Trilinga.”’ 

Whatever be the extent of the country, the central seat was on the banks of the Godavari, - 
and that was Trilitiga. The region of which Trilitga was the capital was known by the same 
name. Regions under the control of a government are called after the place where that 
government is located. Kingdoms invaded by Samudragupta are indicated by their capital 
towns. The nddus, regions, take their name from the chief city in them; eg., Végi-nadu 
is the country under the sway of Véigi. 

_ The various sects amongst the Brahmans of Southern India adopt the name of the region 
from which they originally came. Vegi-nddu Brahmans were the natives of the region around 
_ Véigi ; so were the Kosala-nddus and Vela-nadus. The sect of Brahmans called Telagényulu 
must have been at one time, the natives of the region of Telanga; for Telagényuluis a 
_ modification of Telanga-nadulu. 
* his sectarian division on the regional basis was not confined to the Brahmans alone. 
_ Amongst the Stdras is a class known as the Telagas, which is merely a corruption 
of Telaiga. Tie Sidras of Kaliiga are known as the Kalingas ; those of the country around 
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Simhachalam in the district of Vizagapatam (Govara Kshetra of the Sitshacliulam Inscrip- 
tions) are Gavaras. The Telagas are a Telugu caste of cultivators, who were formerly 
soldiers in the array of the Hindu rulers of Teliigina‘. 

The region gave its name to the language spokenthere. The first Telugu puct, Nannaya, 
who seems to have had his home in this region, says that the Chalukyan King, Raja Raja 
requested him to write the Mahébhdrala in Telugu, in the following words: 

ka || Jananutia | Krshna-dwaipadyana-muni Vrshobhabhi-hita Mahé-bhiirata baddha 
niripitardha-mérpada denuguna rachi-yimpu | madhika dhee-yukti meyin. 

‘You who are praised by men !write in Telugu the theme that is incorporated in 
Mahd-bhérata by the sage Krishna-Dwaipdyana, that it may show greater intelligence.” 

Then the poet engages himself to write it. He calls his language Telugu or Tenugu. But 
Srinatha, an inhabitant of Kondavidu, the western part of Krishna District, says that his 
language is Karnata. | 

gee || Praudhi barikimpa Satskria-bhisha-yandru 
Palukunu, dukdramu-na nandhra bhdsha yandru 
Yavar-émanna nikémi korata nd—=kaviivambu 
Nijamu Karndia bhésha. 

‘ By its grandness itis called Sanskrit ; pronunciation and intonation showit to be 
Telugu. Whatever they may say, what do I lose 2 Surely my language is Karnfta.” 

Ramakrishna of Tenali says that his native town existed in the Andbradésa : 

Andhra-bhiimee...ccecacecences tdra-bha-maina. 
Sri Tendlyagrahdra. ... ccc c ccc cee e ee ennnees 

Thus the Telugu writers themselves admit that their language differed with the region 
of their abode. But some use Andhra and Telugu as synonyms. Tikkana Somayaji, & 
native of the district of Nellore, draws no distinction between Andhra and Telugu. C. P. 
Brown, author ofthe Telugu Dictionary, says that there are five varieties of the language, 
distinguished by prdsa or alliteration. Whatever be the number of dialects, the language 
spoken in a particular region is Telugu ; the Brahmans that lived there formed the sect called 
Telagé-nyulu or Telanga-nadulu. The cultivators there were Telag&s or Telangas. 

The rulers of the tract also got their title from it. Srinatha, a Telugu poet of the fiiteenth 
century, requests a lord of Telunga for musk. This lord, of Teluhga belonged to the family 
of Samparaya. Similarly Vémulavada Bheemakavi approaches a Teluiga-réya with a similar 
request. In Rdma Vildsamu, written in the thirteenth century, a Telunga king 1s mentioned. 
He was the son of Era Potaraju and his name was Ramanarendra. Another lord of Telunga 
is described by Madaki Sidgana in his Andhra Padma Purdnam. Fe was the brother of. 
Muttabhipala, and had his capital at. RAmagiri in the province cf Sibbi, to the south of the 
Godavari (Gantami). The poet Siigana lived about 4.0. 1340. a 

Pillalamarri China Virabhadraya, who lived after A.D. 1428 in the Court of Salvagunds 
Narasimharaju, says. in his Jaimunt Bhdraiamu that Salva Mungu had conquered the 
southern Sultan and having wrested his kingdom from him gave it to BSnipar fiya. It was 
this SAmpardya’s son who was called * Telungu-raya * by Srinftha, = oe | 

Vikrama Chola in about A.D. 1111 marched north and drove Telubga Bhima 1BEO 
the mountains. These extracts prove that a country called Telunga once existed ; its rs 
was called Telunga-raya ; its Brahmans were Telanga-pédaln, and the cultivators eae 

-Telagas. The kingdom of Sabbi, mentioned by Madiki Singana, 16 perhaps represen y 
Sabha. varamin Godavari District. Itisin this part of the Madras Presidency that the sce 


5 Madras Census Report, 1891. . ; 7 
8 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. If, part i, No. 68, 
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originally dwelt) of the Telag4ndulu (Telahga-nadulu) and also of the Telag&s (Telatg4s) 
may help us to give the precise limits of the region called Telaiga or Teliiga. 

This inquiry also helps us to establish the correct spelling and pronunciation of the 
name of the region. Thisnameis said to have been a corruption of Trilitga. Vinnak6ta 
Peddana, a grammarian of the fourteenth century, gives the derivation in his Kavyélankérg. 
chiddmant :— 

gee || Tat-Trilinga-padamu tat-bhava-maguta-ché Telugu désa-managa déta padiyé | 

Venuka désamu nandru gondara-bbasha sancha gatula baragu chundu || 

“That (word) Triliiga being corrupted, it became clearly applied to the country ; after. 
wards sorne understand it to mean the country ; and some the language. Thus it is applied 
to both.” 

Here we may add that the language is said to have got its name from the country. 

Appa Kavi, a grammarian of theseventeenth century, explains the origin of the word 
thus :-— | 

te || gee|| Tatra nivdsamai tanaru katana-ndndhra déSam-bu da-drilinga -khya-mayyé | 

deluaguchu-dadbhavamu ddnivalana bodamé venuka kondaru ddnind tenugu 
nandru || : 

** Asit has been the abode of the lzagas, the Andhra country became known as Trilinga, ; 
Telugu is derived from it ; and afterwards it came to what some call Tenugu.” 

Allthe grammarians who investigated the origin of Telugu or Tenugu, seem to have 
worked on the theory that the region got that name by being bounded by the three lingas 
of Sri Saila, Dakshérama and Kalésa. Vidy&dhara, a poet of the time of Pratapa Rudra 
of the Kakatiya Dynasty, was the first to invent this argument for the origin of the name, 
In his Pratépa-Rudriyam, a work on Sanskrit Rhetoric, he wrote thus in praise of his 
patron king :-— 


eaita | Parfereer qaAgz ! 
4 Ga fate te art aedia | 
eat fraser | 
aati sratt ust afl fra: 
SS al: Hay: | 
@ SAT: SANTA ATAT 
of Ris Baar | 
atari fratia: stir 
Bega sg 
“Qlord ! the prime ruler of the country of Triliiga ! By which the region attains the 
- great glory of being called Triliiga, and which by the splendour of the fame of the Kakati kings 
_ has been made into the Kailasa, mountains ; may those gods of Sri Saila, Daksharima and 
Kalésa shower their blessings now and be every day vigilant for thy prosperity.” 
: ‘It is only a poetic conception to say that the region got its name from having the three 
_ lingas on its confines. The Telugu country, or rather the sway of the kings of Warangal, did 
not confine itself within these three place. The Brahmdnda Purdéna includes Mahendragiri, 


| / and says that Triliiga lay within the four sacred places. Mahendra mountain being situated 
-° In the country of Kalinga, to say that this hill was on the frontier of the Telugu country, is to 


assert that the people of Kalinga also spoke Telugu; or rather, the country as far as the - 
’ Mahendra hill was also called Telanga. But from the copper-plate grants of the early 
-". Ganga kings,? the country up to that hill was called Kalinga. Therefore the statement in 

_ the Brahmdnda Purdna must have been inserted at a later time. a | 


ale: . RR en 
She 7 Historical Geography of Kalinga, Mythie Journal, July 1924, 
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The poetic explanation of Vidya&dhara had been accepted by other grammarians, and they 
worked upon it. It has already been shown that Vidy&dhara’s explanation is not acceptable, 
as the Kakati empire extended beyond the three holy places; much less so are the explana- 
tions of his successors. So the correct name of the country has to be determined. 

In old inscriptions, though written in Sanskrit, the names of places are not found in 
their Sanskritised form, but in their native form. Kottura and Véigi are mentioned in 
their native form in the Allahabad Praéasti of Samudragupta. Similarly in the Purle grant, 
written in correct Sanskrit, the name of the home of the donee is mentioned as Tirilifga. 
This is clearly not Sanskrit. A study of its derivatives in other languages confirms 
the view that the original name was Tirilinga. 

Telinga (221. Census Report, 1911) is a village in Pedda Kimidi Zamindari of Ganjam 
District. <A village Telanga is mentioned in the copper-plate grant of Narasimha Deva II ® of 
the Ganga family. This is identified with the village of Teelung of the Indian Atlas. Telling 
is the name of a family in the Maratha country. A Teliiga kingis stated to have gone to 
Sundara Pandya? (Jatavarman Sundara I who is said to have reigned from a.D. 1251). 

Therefore Tikiga or Telahga was the proper form, from which the modern word Telugu 
or Tenugu is derived. Tirilitga, but not Trilibga, must be the word that gave rise to Tilinga 
or Telanga. — . | | 

The conception that the country derived its name from the three phallic emblems of Siva 
on its borders, arose from misunderstanding the last syllable to be litga. A careful study 
of words ending in vga helps us to understand rightly what idea ‘ Tiriliiga’ conveyed. 

_ Kalitga is the name of a very ancient kingdom ; and its derivation is similarly misunder- 
stood. A large number of villages in Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts have names which 
end in 7gt; a form of iga. Bodda-ngi (Nos. 79 and 80 Gumsoor Taluk)! is formed of 
Bodda (sycamine tree) and agi. Kona-igi (No. 287 Parlakimidi Taluk) of Kona (end) 
and agi; Odangi (No. 255 Balleguda Agency) of Oda (lord) and igi ; Borongo (No. 16 Chikati 
zumindari) of Boro or Borra (a hollow) and ago; Bonangi (No. 14 Sruigavarapukota Taluk, 
Vizagapatam Census Report, 1911) of Bona (food) and agi. In all those cases the final 
termination is gi, but not angi, as some would suppose ; for that which remains after angt 
is taken away, conveys no meaning e.g., Bon+-angi where ‘ Bon * has no meaning. 

Sanskrit scholars contend that #gi andits other forms agi and ngo are derived from 
gam, to go. This does not seem reasonable, as the Sanskrit termination has to be applied to 
a Dravidian word. | 

Kaliiga is declared to be formed of Kalin (in strife) nga (to go), 4.¢€., because it had been 
a country where there was always strife, it is so named. This explanation is quite against 
what history tells us. The Mahabhdreia tells us that the king of Kaliiga together with his 
son led a large army to help the Kurus. They were so powerful that Bhimaséna had to spend 

_a day in vanquishing them. | : : ee 
The edicts of Asoka clearly state that the kingdom of Kalinga was peaceful and flourishing; 
and all classes of men lived in itin peace. The Hathi-gumpha Cave Inscription of Kharavéla 
. does not speak of any strife in the country. Had it been a. country, where people had 
quarrelled among themselves, it would not have been populous and wealthy ; and & foreign 
king would not have desired to subdue it, -In ae ne of oe facts, the origin given by the 
Sanskrit crammarians appcars unsatisfactory an ounded. | | 
I ie aguas ot the Kuis, a, Dravidian tribe, the grain called paddy is known as kulinga. 
‘In the Ramd@yana the grain-eaters are called Kulingah: 


Adyah panthéh Kulingdndm ye-chd-nyé dhanya-jeevinah." 
8 JASB., Part I, No. 3, 1896. 
9 Arch. S. of S. I., Tamil & Sanskrit by Burgess and Natesa Sasiry, No. 28. 
10 The reference is to the Census Reports of 1911. 
11 Kishkinda Kanda, chap. 58, verse 26. 
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‘ In the first plain are grown the paddy and other grain-eaters’. Kulingd, which ig a 
kind of grain spoken of in the Sanskrit works of medicine. The Aryans in their original 
home did not know anything of paddy; itis only from the Dravidians in the valley of the 
Ganges that they got a knowledge of this kind of grain, These Dravidian tribes have been 
consequently called the Kulihg&h. In the Mahabhérata and in the Purdnas, the word Kalin. 
gah, a modification of Kulingéh, is used in the plural.12 This is in accordance with the 
number, in whichthe word is used in its native language. nga is the plural termination in 
the language of the Kuis or Khonds, and is added to words ending in ii, ta, ja, da, ga, ra, 
ii, etc. ; nouns expressing @ collection are always plural, ¢.g., hurvi-aga=beans ; cheppu-nga 
=shoes. 


It is from this word kulinga that the people and their language got their name. When 
the plural ending is taken away kuli remains. If the medial ‘1’ is taken away, the word 
becomes ké-t, just as paluku becomes pa-kku ; talli becomes td-i-.. It is to be observed that, 
when the medial ‘1’ is omitted, the vowel in the first syllable is lencthened and the last con- 
Sonant is doubled. So kuli becomes ki-7; to make the last vowel vocable ‘ y’ is put before 
it and Ki-vi is the name of a tribe of the same class. 


These Ki-is or Kavis were called the Kulihg&h by the Aryans. The transition of Kuliiga 
to Kaliiga in Aryan mouthsisreasonable. The name of the people was afterwards applied 
to the country inhabited by them. In the ancient works of India, there are evidences to prove 
that the people whom the Aryans called Kuliig&s or Kaliigds had their original home on the 
banks of the Jumna and the Ganges, and they receded along the Ganges before the Aryans. 
Thus being driven southwards, they were forced to leavethe mouths of the Ganges and settle 
peacefully in the country along the East Coast. By the time of the war of the Mahdbhérata, 
they had established a powerful kingdom there. It is only in the hills bordering this region 
that these tribes are still found. All this has to be said just to show thatthe name Kali iga 
had its origin in the language of the Ki-is. 


Thus ‘linga ’ in Kaliiga has no reference to the phallic representation of Siva. The word 
is made up of kali and nga. Similarly the ‘linga’ in Tirilitga has as much existence as that 
in Kalitga. The word is made of Tirili-nga ; the last syllable being the plural termination. 
Itis used in plural to denote a class of people, and the termination nga is added because the 
singular endsin li, The meaning of Tiriliis now obscure and has to be discovered from 
‘the study of its derivatives. 


Tirli-ka is a small lamp in dialectical Telugu ; ka being a termination meaning ‘ belonging 
to.” So tir, a contraction of tirili, means ‘light,’ If the medial r or ri is omitted, the 
word becomes Zilli; just as parupu becomes pappu ; nirupu becomes nippy ; chirdku, chikku ; 
larugu, taggu ; moradu, moddu ; karugu, kaggu. 

Ladle or Tella means ‘white, bright’ or ‘light’; its derivative, teli, occurs in teli-naveu 
(bright smile); teli-ganti (white-eyed); teli-gdmu (white planet, Venus). Tella-vére (became 
pale), The derivatives of this now obsolete word are found in other Dravidian languages also. 


Tillaiis the vernacular name of Chidambaram, a town between the Vellar and the Coleroon 
rivers, With its famous ancient temple of Siva.18 The name Chidambaram is made of chit 
(= wisdom) and ambaram (= horizon or sky), 2.¢., a place of wisdom. The vernacular name 


' Tillai also must mean the same thing, but the Tamil grammarians explain that the name was 
given to the place because there was a grove of tilla trees (excecaria agallocha); but the place 











13 Like some other names of countries, it is usually confined to the plural number (ng&@h) confounding 
the place with the people inhabiting it—Mon. ‘WiLLiams. | 
18 Manual of Administration, Madras Presidency, Vol. IV, page 216, 
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bears a Sanskrit name also, which must naturally mean the same thing as tillai.)4 So tillai 
means ‘wisdom ’ and ‘wisdom ’ is generally described to be ‘bright.’ Tillai means ‘ white’ 
or ‘ bright’. The Telugu words éelivi, teliyuia (wisdom) are derived from tirils. 

Thus tirilé (wisdom, brightness)+-ziga means ‘ people of wisdom’. In the Brahmahda 
Purdna it is said that Andhra-vishnu, along with rishis, resided on the banks of the Godavari. 
In India all wise and learned men were spoken of as rishis in ancient days. This conforms to 
the real name of Tirilingé. The place where these Tirilingéh (wise men) lived became 
known as ‘Tirilinga. Sir George Grierson, has nearly arrived at the real origin of 
the word Telugu when he said: ‘‘ It seems probable that the base of this wordis feli and 
that nga or gu is the common Dravidian formative clement. A base feli occurs in 
Telugu, teli (bright) ; éeliyuta (to perceive)!® ”’. , 





Tirilinga, therefore, was a tract of land where learned and wise men lived. Telugu 
had its origin there. Telahga-naidu Brahmans had their home in that country, and 
the Telagas were its original cultivators. It had a king called Telunga-r&ya. The 
modern Sabbavarm in the Godavari district marks the position of the country. As the 
country is mentioned in a document of the year a.D. 498, it must have originated 


about the fourth century, if not earlier. Telugu, therefore, must have had the begin- 
ning of its rise from about the same date. | 


THE CULTURAL VALUE OF THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN JAVA. 
(Translated from the Proceedings of the Java I nstitute.) 
By MARY A. ROS; JoasaKanta, 


[ The Java Institute held a Congress at Jogjakarta on December 24th to 27th, 1924, when 
many interesting questions were discussed, and amongst them was the question: What 
value have the ancient Javanese Monuments for present and future Javanese Culture? In 
this important discussion the following gentlemen took part: 1. Dr. T.D.K. Bosch ; 2. Mr. 
N. A. van Leeuwen ; 3. Dr. Radjiman; 4, Mr. Maclaine Pont. In the following paper their 
remarks are translated. ] | 


I. 
By Dr. T. D. K. Boseh. 


The value of the ancient Javanese monuments for present day culture is small, because 
only a very limited number of enlightened J avanese understand the significance thereof, and 
the question arises whether it will be possible by education to awaken interest and love for this 
ancient Javanese culture in larger circles. Cana programme of education, stretching ener the 
elementary and secondary schools, and (may be in the near future) the colleges, eee make 
the ancient Javanese art, at present dead to the multitude, a factor of significance in the | 
intellectual development of the Javanese race ? If ever the his tory of eocient uevener 
art becomes 2 subject in the schools, the Javanese pupils will certainly memorize me si 
with unequalled eagerness, and faithfully repeat all facts worth knowing. iaee k ° 
acquired knowledge willonly serve to increase the learning of the pupils. It will sre ae . 
feclings of real love and admiration in them for the ancient arts, and ee seh | 
assume that the ancient Javanese art has the same value for the West as for them sie 
Javanese. Still the impression the West has received of the art = necessarily be mirrored 
in the education. ee Sr rs ne ee aT 

TA Tillai-ndyagam is an epithet of Siva, as worshipped at Soak ty Hoe 2s a = ite 
(the trees of that name)-}n4dyaka (a lord). So Siva is made a ‘lord of the Ti : * ae 
described as the ‘lord of wisdom ’; but nowhere is be:calle’ sa Be . =F eal o 


late a kind of tree by Té#lat, in face of these proofs. 2 vod 
Ling. Sur. of India, Vol, LV, Dravidian and Mundari Languages. 
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Two sides especially of Hindu-Javanese art have interested the Kuropean researcher; 
namely, the historical and the ssthetical. The historical or scientific interest seeks to 
investigate the developing stages of Hindu-Javanese architecture. The materials at their 
disposal are, first of all, the buildings themselves, by following the study of whose form of 
style it is possible to arriveat a chronological classification : secondly, the sources of history, 
such as the pean of Nagarakrotagama, the history Pararaion, and the legends : thirdly, the 
iconography, or knowledge of images, with which is closely connected the interpretation of 
the rows of bas-reliefs along the galleries of walls of the temples. 


The purely «sthetical method of contemplation is usually opposed to this learned point 
of view. At present nobody asks who made these works of art, or how or when they were 
created, or what ideals and aims they express. The only object is toadmire the beautiful asthe 
beautiful. The qualities of beauty free the work fromits surrounding and temporary milieu, 
The artist, who creates an actual work of art, works, according to the esthetes, by grace of 
divine inspiration, and is thus raised above all temporary happenings. The attitude of 


complete surrender in devout admiration is the only one possible towards the revelation of 
creative artistic genius. 


It stands to reason that these two points of view can never be so one-sidedly defended in 
practice. The historian must take over something of the sense of beauty, the esthete some- 
thing of the scientific notion. There ig room for an unlimited amount of individual 
opinion between the above-mentioned extreme courses. Yet the information ahout ancient 
Javanese art, which the Javanese receive from the West, moves between these two poles. 


How will the Javanese react thereto? He will feel attracted towards everything apper- 
taining to his own modern Javanese culture, to the antiquities of the Majapahit, known to 
him from the bthads, to the temovle reliefs which show the well-known figures and talesfrom — 
the wijang. But towards the large sphere outside this he will remain a stranger, and all the 
beauties the ssthete can display will pass him by without making any deep impression 
on hig mind. From the mosé distant ages the Javanese have always revealed a tendency to 
elucidate and group things according to their mystical value, to draw them within the sphere 
of the supernatural, and to encompass them with the many-colored threads of parables and 
symbols. Even now-a-days this tendency shows ploinly in the mystical contemplations of 
the wajang figures. When the wajang still continues to exercise a fascination, not only over 
the crowd, but over even the most enlightened Javanese, then that fascination is not due 
to interest in the historical development, nor to rapture over the beauty of the leathern 


figures, but to the mystical feelings of the spectators which seek something round which to 
crystallize. 


The love of the Javanese will also first be awakened towards ancient Javanese art, . 
when this speaks to him mystic in language. When witnessing a production of Hindv- 
. Javanese art, the interest of the Javanese appears generally just where that of the European 
savant and the ssthete ceases. He asks for the symbolic significance of the performance, 


|: andif‘he receive no answer, he himself has one quickly at hand, in which good and evil powers, 


the senses, the vital spirits play an important part—an explanation which usually mocks the 
_.* most reasonable claims science demands. For instance, the greatest and the only value for 
its contemporaries of a shrine like the Borobudur must have lain in the fact that it revealed 
to them the eternal truth about the highest mattere—creation, humanity, redemption 
from the cycles of reincarnation,—in an ingenious symbolism. Nevertheless, over the | 
| on a the Borobudur a an & great symbol, in which the creed of a whole period i is expressed, 
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there is spread an inpenetrable veil. Science is still incapable of answering these questions 
And in this instance Borobudur is favoured by exceptionally privileged circumstances, 
in comparison with a Siva building like the Jandi Prambanan. 

Without any exaggeration it can be stated that everything has its own importance in 
Hindu-Javanese architecture. The tiniest motif hidden to the eye has hada meaning, as 
well as the awe-inspiring grim kala-head commanding the aspect of the whole gable above 
the entrance to Prambanan. Also the harmonious proportions between the Jower parts of 
the buildings, the joinings of the profiles, the horizontal divisions, all have symbolic signifi- 
cance ; they are founded on numerical mysticism. The same refers tothe bright colours, and 
to all these symbols, each in its own place, and with its own meaning, joined together in a 
. great spiritual building of thought. | 

Hindu-Javanese art blossomed in the same sphere of mysticism as the medisval West- 
European. ‘Symbolism created a cosmic view of a still stricter unity and closer connection Ey 
Huizinga wrote in Medieval Autumn, “than causal-scientific thinking enables. It embraced 
with its strong arms all nature and all history. It created an inviolable precedence, an 
architectural articulation, a hierarchic subordination. For in every symbolic connection 
there must be a lower and a higher grade. Furthermore, nothing is too lowly to express and 
to glorify the highest. All things offer stay and prop for the rising of thoughts towards the 
eternal ; by mutual aid the ascent from step to step is accomplished.” We are, however, 
in closer touch with Christianity than with the Eastern religions. Furthermore, medisval 
mysticism remains conscious of the fact that it is only expressed by metaphors. Eastern 
imagination is not very lucid. It isso customary for an Easterner to express himpelf in 
symbols, that it is impossible for him to depart from this habit. 

Art is only of value to the Indian, in so far as. it enables him to give expression to his 
thoughts and feelings. Science must not withdraw from its duty of leading the way in this 
respect, under penalty of losing contact with its milieu, Java, and the spirit of the age. This 
spirit of the age also has its claims. Indeed it is not only the Javanese who show dissatis- 
faction, when only the outer edge of art is constantly displayed, and no insight is allowed 
‘ato the world of ideas from which it is derived. Is it to be wondered at that by the strong 
craving for self-immersion, which during the last years has become manifest in every sphere, 
many should turnaway from official science and knock at the door of theosophy for enlighten- 
ment? : : | 
As soon as the Javanese realize that the ancient monuments—whoever their makers may 
be—also have wisdom to impart in glowing ingenious language to the present day genera- 
tion, then indeed is the seed sown, from which under favorable circumstances genuine love 
and admiration for the ancient art will grow. a | : | 

Education will play @ very important part in the process of evolution. The starting 
point must, however, be justly chosen.. Science will have to subordinate read nembeger ar 
forcing this latter to a logical way of reflection and methodical examination. Beware ot sar 
error, however, in considering it only possible to awaken interest for ancient J pg 
by overwhelming the Javanese with historical facts, or pointing out the beauty a cna 
-yalué of the ancient art will prove to be chiefly a matter of sentiment. ne single & ae 
thoroughly comprehended will do more towards the spiritual development art ae 2 ee 
ration than the combined. historical knowledge and eesthetical apiece? o : 
every one of the scattered antiquities of Java, = ee 








By Mr. N. A. Van Leeuwen. omnes r ae 
| “The question what religious tendencies are and their eee Saat i eek Alisa 
_ William James in Varieties of Religious E mperience,, © pep ae as i ee ATises : 
ee totally different methods of examination. in the first instance the ques : : 
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What is the nature of the examination, its origin, itshistory. In the second instance: What 
is the interest, the significance or purpose thereof ?’’ According to the first mentioned method 
we must make a study of ancient Javanese monuments, and the present and future culture 
of Java. According to the second method the question arises: Whatsignificance can the old 
Javanese monuments exercise over present and future Javanese culture? Only in this way 


will it be possible to treat the subject objectively without disturbance by personal sentiments. 





I. What are ancient Javanese monuments? Naturally we have in mind the monuments 
commemorating or narrating a by-gone culture. Consequently it will be necessary first to 
investigate which forms of culture already exist. Forms of culture can be divided into three 
categories : Art, Religion, Philosophy. The foundation of the latter is rectitude and mora] 
sense, Science, resting on reason, is not an expression of culture belonging to any fixed 
time or people. 


Consciousness of mankind expresses itself in five different spheres and five different Ways: 
namely, physically as visible deed, emotionally, intellectually, essentially, through being 
human, and spiritually, in the intellectual life. The three first mentioned are merely human, 
instruments only of consciousness. The spiritual sphere is superhuman: such expressions 
as grace, sacrament, charismaia, are here suitable. The essentially human sphere falls ag 
under : in faith, discernment, insight and expression. These five phases of consciousness are 
clearly defined in the three divisions of culture, thus bringing all the forms under fifteen 
headings as shown in the following outline :-— 


Art. | Religion. Philosophy. 
1, Statical describing Cult se History. 
2. Dynamical 3 Tradition - Mythology. 
3. Descriptive ‘3 Theology ei Natural Science. 
4, Dramatical me Faith i Metaphysics. 
5. Architectural . Mysticism bs Magic and Occultism. 


_ The abovementioned groups all have their roots in common consciousness. With 
regard to natural science, take, for instance, the knowledge of the people as to the art of healing, 
meteorology, psychology, ete. Music, singing, elocution, dancing, etc., fall under dynamical 
describing art. Architecture derives its existence from human intercourse, which manifests 
itself in domestic life, meetings and worship, all demanding buildings, Architectural style 
is not reproduced from nature, but from mathematics, therein of itself surmounting the 
natural. So far as to classification of the ancient Javanese monuments. 


IT, What is the present and future Javanese culture ? Lexis defines culture as being 
the raising of desire above the state of nature. Clay puts culture opposite to nature as pre- 
meditation against the un-premeditated and unconscious. Wolff calls culture a form-asso- 
ciation of spirits. Itcan be said also that in naturethe cosmic (the individually unconscious) 
working of the spirit is the most pronounced, whereas in culture it is the personal working. 
Culture and nature both have their roots in a community. We can only speak about culture 
also in connection with a group. ‘‘ Genius” writes Bierens de Haan, ‘is the workman who 
by reason of the needs of humanity, and inits service, buildsculture. Theingenious personality 
‘8a & creator of culture gives expression to what lies unawakened in the community.” 


Culture is not a sum of forms which can be indicated, but something organio, a living 
something which finds revelation in the forms, but is not confined to these. Just as man is 
not the sum of one head, two arms, etc. Separate forms of culture cannot be set aside and 
maintained by technical skilfulness, any more than an amputated arm can be kept alive: -vide 
Berlage, Beauty in Cohabitation, page 75, re the causes of decadence, when he says: “Artis - 
the result of a common working of the spirit, above all of.a common feeling.” This is specially 


— 
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true with regard to architecture, which has always been intimately connected with worship, 
as in the case of temples and cathedrals ; or itis a glorifying of social conditions, as expressed 
by palaces and townhalls: vide Walenkamp, on present and future building. 

. ‘The soul is fed with neither constrittive nor external matter, neither with schools and 
diplomas, but with spiritual nourishment : with religion and philosophy, and above all with 
mysticism. Mysticism is not a denial of reason, but its apotheosis. Mysticism completes 
reason. ‘There is an . indissoluble unity between artist, priest and philosopher.” (Just 
Havelaar, The Symbolism of Art, page 17). 

The soul of a peoplelivesin culture, and the soul of the Javanese lives in the present 
day culture. What shapes does this culture show us? Alas, it isa meagreresult. All the 
spiritual expressions—architecture, mysticism, magic—have died out; the essential (drama, 
wajang, faith and metaphysics) only half exist in tradition. If the future culture wants to 
become something more—less weak, more creative and more convincing—for the stranger, 
if it desires to be the living expression of a wide-awake and self-asserting national conscious- 
ness, then mysticism must again be reverenced, the dualism of the faith overcome, and 
the intellectual science, restored to honour, must again act on the basis of the lower mani- 
festations of culture. 

The future culture will take its colour from the future national consciousness. A free 
Java, an Indonesia, will make a rich culture possible. If Java remains bound down by 
foreign influences, culture will languish and perhaps disappear. 

The factor which must be present, to prevent every expression of culture proving 
fruitless or absolutely vain, is the national consciousness. The psyche of a race, nation 
-or people, is no abstract matter, but a very concrete reality, organically arranged in 
the human units, the constituting individuals. This consciousness has need of various forms 

of body and soul by which to express itself, and in this the human units necessarily must 
take part. In the blood of the race Le the hereditary seeds, upon which the physical and 
-yacial signs are founded. In the same way a human being is not a set of limbs with & 
soul within, but a soul which has conimand over various organs in this material sphere. 

Now it is essential that the highest trio of elements, architecture, roysticikm and magic, 
again occupy their proper proporti ons. These three possess a strong common relationship. 
In the home and the temple buildings, for instance, the various parts have their own sym- 
bolic significance ; every spot and each construction bas its mystical and magic meaning ; 
each style, or orientation, is based on the same hidden reasons. This is aleo the case in town 

architecture. Just as mysticism and magic can be considered to be the nerves and veins of 
the nationsl body, so is architecture the frame thereof. 

III. What significance have the monumenis for culture? The monumenis are only 

of. significance in so far as they form part of the present or the future building of culture. 
They have as much significance for the present culture as the straw has for the drowning man. 

- The drowning man is in this instance the national consciousness. From this source the seek- 
_ ing for support, the general interest in the ancient, the endeavour to comprehend. Farther- 

more the fear arising from self-preservation. There is nota culture, but 4 voltaral move- 
ment, Life manifests itself by change. Tradition asasystem is not culture. At the present 
moment this cultural movement is very palpable, it using the ancient as foundation for 

-new ideals. | a? 1 er a oe — 

} In conclusion, just a word about the practical side of the question. Compare here 
the essay by Mclaine Pont in Djawa, IV, I, page 71: "The first condition is that all ak 
societies, all native teachers and other intellectuals, should not. consider the cognizance 0 

beauty in the architecture of their own people merely a8 an esthetical appreciation, but as 
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a means whereby to enrich and improve, and above all again adapt sane ideas to their 
own surroundings and daily hanits, and not only architecture.” 

The ancient only inspires pride, reverence and application, when it intervenes in our 
lives. It does not enter our lives, if hoarded up in museums. Only visible buildings 
around us have any influence on our dailylives. But most of the monuments herein Indonesia 
are no longer even inhabited ruins, let alone thecentre of activelife. Herenoname of street 
square, bridge nor palace calls to mind an illustrious past. This is where education can help, 
firstly by the teaching of history, so far as this is not misused to acquire knowledge, but to 
build up character, to awaken national pride. The facts of history are the least important 
parts. History must be idealized ; national sentiment arises from hero-worship. 

From the very first the work must lead in the direction of a united Indonesia. If the 
Java Institute only concerns itself with Java, itis liable to one-sidedness. The ancient J. avanese 
_ monuments must be considered as ancient Indonesian monuments, and included within the 
circle of all such monuments. Whenreverencefor old Indonesian history is awakened - 
by real Indonesian education, then the national consciousness will again have freedom to — 
work ; then ancient Indonesian monuments will become the centre of life, and the soul of 
the people will arise in self-conscious power. The significance of the ancient lies not in its 
shape, but in its substance as foundation for the new. 

II. 
Preliminary Advice by Dr. Radiiman, 

By culture is meant an elevation of man by a harmonious development of his abilities 
in the way of striving towards a certain ideal, a world or life contemplation. Here we 
must ask ourselves what was the ideal of the ancient Javanese monuments. This is of the 
greatest importance, because thus only can we ascertain the value thereof, and decide if 
they have any significance for our future or not. | 

The Javanese language has no word which exactly expresses the Dutch words for “ Art ” 
or “ artist,’’ so deeply is art absorbed in our daily utterings, ‘“ Artisa form in which a world 
contemplation expresses itself. On the one hand we find this contemplation has other pos- 
sibilities of expressing itself. Onthe other, the forms we findina work of art are not only 
restricted to art itself, but apply to more than one form of civilisation.”’. (André Jolles in De 
Gids, March Ist, 1924). According to Javanese conceptions, still another significance is 
attached to the work of art, namely the educational value of the work. Between the 
Hastern and the Western contemplation of life there is a difference, which has far-reaching 
consequences on the social manifestations, e.g., on morals. 

If you approach the Borobudur from the side nearest the Progo, the first impression 
received from the distance is the two-fold aspect of the monument ; to wit, the crowded 
appearance of the lower part and the empty solitude ofthe upper part. If you ascend the 
structure, making a complete round from the lowest gallery up to the stdpa, in which pre- 
_ viously the largest unfinished statue of Buddha stood, you will find the explanation. The 

crowded lower part consists of angular galleries with parapets filled with works of sculpture. 
_ The solitary upper part only contains cupolas with images of Buddha placed in a circle un- 
encompassed by parapets. The division is the expression of the Buddhistic teaching of 
being and not being, two contradictions which still are bound together. In this connection 
the images of Buddha in the galleries carry earthly ornaments, which the Buddhas under 
the cupolas lack. There is a connection between the ordinary human and the exalted human, 
_ which is shown in the galleries. The Javanese artists did not strive to work in exactly 
' truth to nature, but according to a deeper spiritual conception. By numerous singularities 
_ of expression itisclearly pointed out that. you have to relinquish material matters in 
_ order to enter the spiritual. This point. of view must he continually borne in mind-when 
| judging Javanese works of art, | ae - 
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Let us now proceed to the question : “ What is the culture of our present society ?” 
Characteristic of Javanese psyche is its synchronous character. After the fall of Majapahit, 
the ancient Javanese era yielded place to the Wali’s, this being characterized by absorbing 
the Muhammadan faith without renouncing their previous Saiva and Buddhistic religions. 
Following upon this, came Javanese contact with Europeans. The decline of the Javanese 
intellect dates from the Wali period. Still, however, there are features in Javanese society 
which still expound the old traditions. These features are certainly not consciously the 
old ones, yet they are closely united with the charactér of the Javanese life and social per- 
ceptions. You have only to bear in mind the various slamatan festivals, the peiangans, 
artistic utterances such as the wajang games, the dances, music and literature. Especially in 
the wajang games and the literature, which still remain so popular, are there proofs enough 
that the old culture still clings to our psyche. The heroes of the wajang games are also to be 
found reproduced on the ancient Javanese monuments. 


Western culture pivotsroundan intellect, wherein material objects become the main point. 
The Western view of life—with the exception of J ewish and Christian doctrines, which, 
however, are never lived up to by Western leaders—follows a materialistic trend. By reason 
of this we have the victories of science, technique and international intercourse. This also 
engenders the glorification of the idea of © interest,” imperialistic expansion, economical 
theories. As regards the Javanese people it can be stated without doubt that their social 
development still runs in the direction of the old religious culture, although not so intensively 
as formerly, on account of the connection with the dominant Western culture, which more 
or less forcibly inspires 2 materialistic view. Take for instance the schools. From the 
elementary to the highest education not once is any allusion made to the Javanese view of 
life implicit in the old culture. | | 


Our task is to do all we can to awaken again the idea, which is termed “ knowledge,” of 
our old culture, especially as regards metaphysics. Ido not mean by this that we should 
not make use of Western experience. On the contrary, there are many things we do not 
possess at present, and which we shall certainly have to learn. Bt they will only 
be “aids ’ in the direction of our evolution according to the old conception of eoulture. 
Materialistic means will be necessary, but the means must not.become the main point. 

Thus it is absolutely necessary that we examine the ancient Javanese monuments, and 
particularly their internal features, according to our own metaphysics, andj not from the 
Western standpoint. We should advise not only preservation, but also reconstruction, of 
ancient Javanese monuments, according to sejentific and ssthetical requirements. Perhaps © 
they will not only spiritually influence present Javanese society, but also be of value to the 
human race in general. 


TW ; 
preliminary Advice by Mr. Maclaine Pont. 


We may examine the question whether the study and. restoration ‘of the ancient Jave- 
nese Monuments cannot be used a8 a foundation, on which to build up ® new orientation 
of Tavaness art traditions, and a consolidation of Javanese art handi crafis, 80 that all 
- attempts to raise these could be grouped together to form a school for the exerase of gel 
tecture on a classico-national basis. Such a school might be the first step towards t 
founding of an academy. This would fit in better with the Javanese character than = 
other technical education. Opinions, however, are very divided as to how great share “ 
Javanese have had in the erection of the large monuments. A dispute has ae to Ww . 
ean claim the paternal rights. Itis certainly not difficult to point out many = Pirin 
- plement which are missing from the Indian buildings on the ata such as the 
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the Makara, the spouts. The exceedingly strong personal element in the Indian images 
became in Java a stereotyped “loveliness.”” On the other side Javanese decoration is 
distinguished from the overloaded continental by its elegant style. Hindu architecture 
is of a more overwhelming beauty, overpowering us by its irresistible vitality. It is far more 
solid in conception than the Javanese. It is carried out with an ease which seems to mock all 
problems. But itis least of all purist. Errors against the teachings of architectural balance 
are made even in the days of the most perfect works. The Javanese works on the contrary 
excel in refined architectural spirit, a careful deliberation, an accurate balance. Stil] more 

in the same vein can be found. 


‘Real architecture, particularly religious architecture, generally comes afier the agitation 
caused by a new spiritual movement, %.e., not before the spiritual benefits have reached the 
masses. This in itself makes it very improbable that the large architectural movement of 
Central Java could have been founded by, or erected for, a few rulers, without the great 
masses of the people having taken anyintensive part therein. The upper classes, including the 
priesthood, have never had a craving for monumental buildings of worship in the Indian spkere 
ofeculture. Itis very peculiarin this connection that in Java no palaces of any special interest 
were built during that period. In the narrow sense of the word the Hindus did not build 
for themselves. They erected the large religious monuments to consolidate the State. Tt is 
significant that the erection of the great buildingsin Central Java coincides with the fight 
for supremacy in Java between the two great dynasties of Java and Palembang. What other 
purpose did the erection of these buildings serve than the winning of the spiritual aspirations 
of the Javanese people ? The Buddhistic dynasty of Palembang builds Borobudur : opposed 
to this stands the Saiva Prambangan built after the expulsion of the Palembangers. | 


How has Hindu rule influenced Javea, ? This influence must have been stronger and 
of a more sublime character than was ever possible to a mere Hindu builders’ guild. There 
must have been an architecture in Java, resembling in many features the primitive Jameh 
style, before the Hindu dynasties came to Java. This architecture was used in Sumatra, 
and perhaps also in Java, in such a-way that the differences with Jampa are explicable. It 


is this style of building which blossomed forth into the grand classical architecture of Central 
Java. 


It is a great question whether the Hindu dynasties gained their supremacy over Java by 
a war of conquest, and it is easier to assume that they gained a firm footing by their religious 
propaganda, expounded by missionaries working with an ulterior political aim. The influence 
exercised by the higher Hindu castes has obviously first of all been a further elevation of the 
canonical architecture based on Indian proportional outlines. Who were the sculptors / 
Certainly not Hindus ; for there are far too many non-Indian elements in the style. 


The two following hypotheses must be assumed : In the first place, before the classical 
architectural movement, Java had its own school, developed on distinctly Javanese-Malay 
lines, primarily, perhaps, originating from the heart of Asia over the lands of the Khmers 
end Jams (Indo-China). In the second place, the reliefs of the Borobudur plainly indicate 


the influence of a greater kindred sphere. In these reliefs a deliberate compendium is given 
of all kindred forms of architecture. | 


There has also been lively intercourse in the south-eastem Asiatic world regarding 
Spititugl matters. The style-notion behind the school of sculpture of the Borobudur is not 
Andian, but Javanese or Javanese-Malay. It seems improbable that a guild, which during 
thousands of yeare, through all climates and diverse periods of culture, upheld their canonical 


- 
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_ fundamental ideas, should suddenly by a voyage to Java lose their own constructive line of 
thought and express themselves in a totally different manner. No Hindu guild can thus 
have been at work on the reliefs of Java. This does not exclude the working of casual Hindu 
Sculptors. Personal Hindu influence is very possible. — | 


Which part then of the reliefs can have been the work of Hindus? A very close study 
of a few reliefs of the Borobudur reveal first of all that the sculptors themselves did not possess 
even the slightest knowledge of Indian structure ; secondly that, in illustrating Hindu tales, 
they picture the persons in complete Javanese surroundings ; and thirdly, that this state of 
things is accepted by both the worldly and priestly builders. But at the Bame time they 
intimated. that in the Holy-land of India the roofs and emporans were ogee-shaped. In this 
manner a Javanese representation arose out of conditions in the Holy-land. An influence 
was brought to bear on Javanese compositions by priests and Hindu rulers having no technical 
education. 


It is quite a different matter with the Prambanan reliefs. Here i8 @ much freer, more 
realistic style, and only here and there a reminiscence of some unreal reproduction from the 
buildings of the Holy-land. ‘There can be no doubt therefore that the lion’sshare of the build- 
7 ing and composition of the classical architecture of Java must be placed to the credit and 
the esthetic initiative of the Javanese. It cannot but strike us how much superior is the 
workmanship of the few exalted figures, the Buddhas themselves, the sick and the dead 
and others. These principle figures seem to have been the work of picked men with special 
faculties. These may have been Hindus. | 

How is it now with the totally different East Java architecture ? In this respect 
decadence has been Suggested. Nevertheless, the East Java temples adhere much 
closer to the primeval architecture. For all the characteristics of the primeval form are 
reproduced in the construction of the Jandi Kidal with its four staircases along the base, 
leading from the gallery to the temple door and to the fauxportes, withits level shut temple- 
Shaft and closed-in sloping projecting cornice. Only the pear-shaped top and the jointed 
roof are replaced by the spire representing the Holy Mountain. — 

During the second prosperous period the Javanese, now left more to themselves, created 
an architecture in the true sense of the word. Whoever makes a successive study of the East 
Javanese temples is continually struck by the great difficulties to be overcome in the per- 
fectioning of this type, but also by the surprising and exquisite way in which these esthetic 
difficulties have constantly been surmounted. 

Side by side with this religious architecture there arose in Java a monumental civil 
architecture, having its own specific laws of beauty and character. Asa direct result, of their 
mode of life, mostly spent out of doors owing to the climate, and made possible by the public 
security, the Javanese produced a typical “ walled round ” architecture. By a continuously 
more massive conception of enclosing dwellings and compounds it was possible to erect 
monumental abodes, without running any danger from earthquakes or renouncing the valuable 
asset in that climate of an open style of building. Even if the second period of Javanese archi- 
tecture is inferior to the first with regard to the classical in. ita religious monuments, its 

bb Aca waaay 22 i rmination, of the Hindu-Javanese period 

secular architecture is more interesting. The termination. : 
in no way dammed the currents of the architectural art arisen in Java. 
ving statement. Even though the most exalted 

In conclusion we may make the following . ne 
manifestations of Hindu-Javanese art be ascribed to a fortunate rangi of ule rite 
enlightened cultured people, still the Javanese, land with them a few other race 
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Archipelago, have played an extremely important part in the building of the medizva] 
monuments. Part of these monuments must be ascribed entirely to the fine preceptions of 
the Javanese builders. These people are not yet dead, and the significance of the ancient 
Javanese monuments lies in the fact that they form the conscience of the Javanese as 

a race, by bearing witness to what this race has once been able to create. 

By the restoration of the monuments, the intellectual and artistic powers among the 
native people must be made more of. More consideration ought also to be given to the 
preservation and the judicious restoration ofthe few intact buildings left to us from the 
Muhammadan age. Secondly, the restorations must be in connection with a systematically 
technical-zesthetical training ad hoc of native workmen, for this is the way to arrive at a 
new development of native handicrafts. The question of how far the work of restoration 
ean be carried is only a question of the pecuniary resourcesat our disposal. Do not let us be 
led away by too exaggerated a puritanism. 


WADDELL ON PH@NICIAN ORIGINS. 
By Siz RICHARD O. TEMPLE, Bz. 
(Continued from page 209.) | 
10. St. Andrew as an Aryan Phoenician. | 
Waddell next sets to work to show that St. Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland, is a 
survival of Indara of the Sumerian Psalms and Indra of the Rig Veda. He says that “ St. 
Andrew as patron saint with his cross incorporates the Hitto-Sumerian Father-god Indara, 
Indra, or Gothic Indri-Thor, introduced, with his hammer, into early Britain by Gothic 
Phoenicians ;”’.and then that this discloses the “‘ pre-Christian worship of Andrew in early 
Britain, and the Hittite origin of the crosses on the Union Jack and Scandinavian Ensigns, 
‘the unicorn and Cymric goat as the sacred goat of Indara, the goat as rebus for Goth, and St. 
Andrew as an Aryan Phoenician.” He next quotes Sumerian Psalms as to Indara, and then 
the Rig-Veda thus :— | 
“Indra, leader of the heavenly hosts and bana races, 
Indra encompassed the Dragon. 
O Light-courier, day’s Creator. 








| ee the Dragon, Indra let loose the pent waters. 
Indra, Hualse of the ee arigied pMnoroddelig. bolt.” o 

St. Andrew, with his < cross is the patron saint of the Scyths, Gothic Russia, Burgundy 

of the Visigoths, Gothland and Scotland, and is Hittite Phoenician origin in his legend. He 
bears “ the Aryan Gentile and non-Hebrew name of Andrew, presumably Aryan Phoenician, 
and the priestly legend attached to him incorporates part of the old legend of his namesake 
Induru, a common Sumerian title of the Father-god Bel, who is the Hittite Indara, Indri or 
-Eindri the Divine, a title of Thor of the Goths, and Indra, the Father-god of the Eastern branch 


of the Aryan Barats . - . . The worship of Andrew with his x Cross was widespread 
in early Britain, and in Ireland or ancient Scotia, in pre-historic times long before the dawn 
of Ens Christian era . . ... He is the Inara stamped with cross, etc., on ancient Briton 


coins.” Waddell here gives two pages of illustrations of the cross saltire or leaping cross of St. 

Andrew on “.Hitto-Sumerian, Trojan and Phosnician seals ” to compare with “ pre-Christian 
‘monuments in’ Britain and Ireland,” showing them to be identical. Waddell remarks that 

_ Bt. Andrew’s Cross “appears tohave been . . : . the battle axe or hammer symbol of 
_-Indara'or Thor.”’, However this may be, I may say that during the Burmese War of 1885-9 
4. myself saw dacoits crucified by villagers by being tied to a cross saltire and left to. die in 
the sun. In fact; as an ‘ execution ’ instrument the cross Saltire X is more eeey to pempnte | 
than the Christian Cross ak or St, George’ Ss Cross +- tie ee Ae | 
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At this point we have some more etymology. Wickes 
ay a “ protectixg father or Bel,” and its Sane bas ge nie a ~ wader ra sade ae 
as the Sumerian source of our English word papa for father ag pr ea (thus giving 
is also called geur (or George) or éuur (or Thor), . . and - ebeaat: - 
supposed and with reason to picture a battle-axe . . . It as speciall ; generally 
with Father Indara or Bel.” Waddell, however, later on says that c oe Haas 
for cross-saltire is “‘gur, hostile, to destroy, . . . . which gives the ae hee 
origin of the Old English gar, a spear, and gore, to pierce to death.” This rathe . 
vitiates its association as geur with ‘George,’ the husband-man, though St Ge ied 
was the slayer of the Dragon. But perhaps Waddell means that ‘St. George’ anges a of 
a corruption and has nothing to do with the Western name ‘George.’ In his view ee. 
St. George and St. Andrew are identical and both represent Indara, Indra. In a an 
here is a remarkable statement: “in Sumerian the name In for the hospitable house [or 
shrine] of Indara discloses the source of our English inn.” There are several more of such 
derivations in this part of the book: e.g., ““TheSumerian word-sign for Kat or Xat, the basis 
of the clan title of Catti or Xatti (or Hittite) . . . . is the original source of Ceti or 
Scot ”; and later on we reach :—“ the Scythians were Aryanised under Gothic or Getee rulers 
and their name Scyth, the Skuth-es of the Greeks is cognate with Scot.’ Also “ the 
Sumerian Sign Xat represented their own ruling clan-name of Catti, Kati, Ceti or Scot.”’ 

St. Andrew came “ from Beth-Saidan or Beth-Saida. Beth is the late Phoenician form 
of spelling the Sumerian Bid, a bid-ing place or abode, thus disclosing origin of the English 
word ‘ bide.’ And Saidan or Saidi, which has no meaning in Hebrew, is obviously Sidon. 

The Phoenician sea-port of Sidon was latterly, and is now called Saida and is within fifty 
miles of Beth-Saida.”’ On this and other grounds it appears to Waddell that it is “ probable 
that Andrew, Peter, Bartholomew and Philip were not only Aryan in race, as their names 
imply, but that they were part of a colony of Sidonian Phoenicians, settled on the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee of the Gentiles,’’ where Christ himself “ preached chiefly.” 

Andrew, as an Apostle, according to Syrian Church history, “ (like Indara, who maketh 
the multitude to dwell in peace) freed the people from a cannibal Dragon, who devoured the 
populace by . . . . spouting water over the city and submerging it,” as ia freely 
represented in Hitto-Sumerian seals. His name is usually spelt in Sumerian . . . . as 
the House of Waters (In-Duru, or the Inn of the Duru, 1.e., the Greek “‘ udor and Cymrioc 
dur, water’’). On this Waddell point has a remarkable quotation from the Rig Veda :— 

‘I, Indra, have bestowed the earth upon the Aryans, 
And rain upon the man who brings oblations, 
I guided forth the loudly-roaring waters. 








O Indra, slaying the Dragon 1s thy strength, 
Thou lettest loose the floods 
Indra, wearing like a woollen garland the great Parusni [Euphrates] river, 
-‘Let thy bounty swell high, like rivers, unto this singer.” 
And then he gives a quotation from a Sumerian Psalm :— 
“The waters of Purusu [Euphrates], the waters of the Deep 


The pure month of Induru purifies.” 
And he says that “a similar function is ascribed to Jehovah in the Pealms of David. ”’ 


This connects Andrew with Indara, Indra, and Induru, and to the Vedic Paruani= Euphrates, 


‘Waddell says that “the Euphrates was called by the Sumerians Buru-su or Paru-su and in 
Akkadian Poru-sinnu, which latter appears to be the source of the Vedic name of Parusnf.”’ 
dom in Achaia under a proconsul Aégeas is a Hitto-Sumerian 


Even Andrew’s reported martyr 
3 
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or Gothic myth, as “the Sumers and Goths were historically known as the figeans «« 
Achaians :”’ proof unfortunately in Waddell’s yet unpublished Aryan Origin of the Pheeniciats. 
Also the desire of Scottish maidens for husbands, which leads to prayers for them on tho 
eve of St. Andrew’s festival (30th November) is “ now explained by Indra’s bestowal of wives », 
¢.g., the Rig Veda verse :—‘ Indra gives us the wives we ask.’ On the whole Waddell is clear 

that St, Andrew is the survival of a Hitto-Phoonician god. 


“St. Patrick’s Cross also appears to have had its origin in the same pagan fiery Sun 
Cross as that of St. George . . . . St. Patrick . . . . was a Catti or Scot of the 
Fort of the Britons on Dun-Barton, who went to Ireland or Scotia, as it was then 
called . . . . to convert the Irish Scots and Picts of Erin in a.p. 433.” From. “ his 
famous Rune of the Deer” it is evident that he incorporated the Sun and Fire cult into his 
Christianity, when “consecrating Tara in Ireland, whence the name Deer, the Sumerian 
Dara, now seen to be the source of our English deer, is the basis of one of the Hitto-Sumerian 
modes of spelling the god-name of In-Dara, who . . . . is symbolised by the deer or 
goat.” So “we discover that the crosses of the British Union J ack, as well as the crosses 
of the kindred Scandinavians are the superimposed pagan red Sun-crosses and Sun-god’s 
hammer of our Hitto-Phoenician ancestors.’’ 


We next come to the unicorn, “ the special ancient heraldic animal of the Scots, ”’ which 
“is now disclosed to be the sacred goat or antelope of Indara, which is figured in early Hittite 
' Tock-sculpture with one horn”. On the name sig, sigga, Sumerian for goat, Waddell has a 
long etymological note, which is notable in its way :—‘ Sumerian gid, qui, supply goat, 
Goth and Getoe: Sumerian sag, sig supply Sakai, Sacae, Saxon, and the Indo-Aryan clan name 
Sakya, and the Saga,s of Egypt ; wz supplies Uku, Achai-oi and Greek aiz and Sanskrit. aja, 
a goat. The goat is a universal emblem. In the Vedic hymns “ the Sun is sometimes called 
the goat, with the epithet of “the one-step; in Hitto-Sumerian seals and on Phoenician 
and Greeco-Phoenician coins ”’ it is found in connection with the Sun-cross and the protecting 
archangel Tas, and also in early British monuments. And thus it was that the goat and its 
symbols spread to Britain. In illustration of all this Waddell gives four pages of figures, 
and notes thereon of goats as Goths in ancient Sumerian and Phoonician seals and ancient 
Briton monuments. 

| 11. Tas-Mikal, the Archangel Michael. 

We are next taken to a discussion on “ Tas-Mikal, the Corn-Spirit or Tash-ub of the 
Hitto-Sumers,”’ who “is Tascio of the early Briton coins and prehistoric inscriptions, Ty the 
Gothic god of Tuesday, and Michael the Archangel, introduced by Phoenicians ; disclosing 
his identity with the Phenician archangel Tazs, Taks, Dashap-Mikal and Thiazi, Mikli of the 
Goths, Daxa [Daksha] of the Vedas, and widespread worship in early Briton ; the Phoenician 
origin of Dionysos and Michaelmas Harvest Festival, and those names. - . . Tase, 
Tascio and Tascif are synonyms with Dias on ancient Briton coins.” | 7 

_ The tutelary deity of the Sumerians or early Phoenicians was Taé or Dias, “ the first-born 
_ son of God Ia (Jahveh, Jove or Indara), the archangel messenger of Ia.” Tag “is hailed ag 
the gladness of corn, Creator of wheat and barley. This discovers his identity with the Com- 
spirit of the Greeks, Dionysos.”’ Tascio (Tag) “is the Hitto-Phosnician original of St. 
_ Michael the Archangel in name, function and representation,” and his cult waa widespread 
in Britain “in the Phosnician period.” Vestiges of the cult of St. Michael “ag the Corn 
spirit . . . . survive to the present day in the name Michslmas for the Harvest Festival 
(September 29th) in Britain, in association with his sacred sacramental Sun-goose, the 
. Michaelmas Goose of that festival, and in the St. Michael’s Bannock or cake of the Michaelmas 
Festival in the Western Isles of Scotland.”” ee 
| °° Waddell is of opinion that the idea “ of investing God with an archangel” came 
_ comparatively late.. ‘The Father-god or Bel was early given by the Aryans the title of 
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Zagg or Sagg (or Zeus) ‘‘ with the meaning of Shining Stone or Being, Maker or Creator, thus 
giving the sense of the Rock of Ages to the God as the Creator.”’ Then “this early Aryan 
nameforGod . . . . isfoundspeltbytheearlySumerians . . . . as Zaks or Zakh, 
in the form of the enthroned Zax or Zakh (En-Zax), with the meaning of the enthroned Breath 
or Wind.” ‘This, however, is Waddell’s personal reading, “the Assyriologisiy read Zax 
by its Semitic synonym of Lil. The Sumerians . . . . delegated the powers [ of God ] 
on earth to a deputy in the person of the first-born Son of Ia, the archangel Tas or Taxi 
(Mero-Dach or Mar-Duk), who was made in Babylonia to overshadow his Father.’ However 
among the “ Hitto-Sumerians and Pheenicians . . . . Tas appearsto have retained his 
original character of the archangel of the One God.”’ 











Then “ the early Aryans or Hitto-Sumerians, KhattiorCattiGoths . . . . instituted 
a, patron saint or archangel of agricultureandthe plough . . . . They also took from this 
their title of Arri or Arya (Englished into Aryan), which I find is derived from the Sumerian 
ar, » plough (thus disclosing the Sumerian origin of the Old English ‘to ear’ (i.e., to plough) 
the ground; Gothic, arian ; Greek, aroein; Latin, arare).’ Next, after the fight with “ devil 
worshipping aborigines under the leadership of their great warrior Aryan king, the second 
king of the first Aryan dynasty of the traditional lists,” they apotheosized him as their 
archanged patron saint. He is thus, the human original of “ the archangel Taxi or Tas, the 
Tash-ub or Tash of the plough . . . . , the Tascio of the Britoncoims ... . and 
St. Michzl, the Archangel of the Gentiles.” He is figured in the same conventional manner 
on the Briton coins as on the Hitto-Sumerian seals. Waddell gives these plates of coins to 
show this. | 


<¢ Michel, in ancient Mesopotamia as Me-ki-gal, applied to the barley-harvesat outting— 
se-kin-kud,” in which vernacular word Waddell characteristically sees the origin of the English 
seed and cut. “In the Vedas” his name is seen in“ Magha-van of Winner of bounty 
(magha), a title of the Sun-god Indra, 14 and of some of his deputies : and the Vedic month 
Magha is the chief harvest-month and the month of great festival . . . . In India heis 
figured as Daxa [Daksha], or the dexterous Creator, with goat’s head and field of food-crope.” 
His name as given by Waddell in a great number of forms, British to. aneiest Sumerian, 
and this starts him on a fresh etymological speculation on the Sumerian orig of Soottish 
task, an angel or spirit ; of the Gothic warrior Ty or Tuesday; of the French Mar of 
Mar-di; and of the Greek Dionysos: also of lam, a plough-share (Sumerian) in Lam-mas. 

Waddell next discusses “ the hitherto inexplicable prehistoric symbol of the “ Crescent 


| and Sceptre,” in frequent occurrence in the neighbourhood of the Newton Stone, which “ is 


now discovered to represent the ear-piercing of Tag, the heavenly husbandman—piercing 
the earth by his spear-plough and heaving up the soil into ridges for cultivation.” This 
‘identification he finds confirmed by the Ogam inscription on the top of the Logie Stone in 
the same neighbourhood, hitherto unread. This he reads as B(i)L Ta QaB HO Ra, and 
translates, ‘‘ To Bil and Tachab, Ho raised (this).”” Ho he takes to he the same name aa Hugh, 
and ite possessor to be a “ Cassi Barat in race like Port-olon.” In the same neighbourhood 
have been found many bronze sickles, chiefly at a place called Arre-ton, “ presumatly ‘ town 
of the Aryans.’ ” 

Waddell gives next a fresh etymology, which is at least interesting if one could believe 
it to be correct. Aberdeen Cathedral is called St. Machar or St. Macker, and this name 
he takes to be St. Michael or Makhiar, “ jast as Indara’s chrine, a little further South, was 
converted into St. Andrews, where significantly the fret (lhristian charch was dedicated to 
Michael; i.e., the first begotten son of Indara or Andrew.” Finally Waddell poitrts ont that 
3 the cult of St, Michacl is all over Britain, as to the entiquity of which he makes the 
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quotation from the most recent clerical authority :—“ Given an ancient dedication to St. 
Michael and a site associated with a headland, hill-top, or spring. on a road or track of early: 
origin, it is reasonable to look for a pre-Christian sanctuary—a prehistoric centre of religious 
worship.’? And he winds up with the statement that “for the first time’’ it is discovered 
that ‘the racial title Arya or Aryan. . . . is the Hitto-Sumerian word Arti.” 


12, The Aryan Phoenician Element in the British Isles, 


In discussing the general question Waddell starts with quotations from the Vedas, which 
show his attitude :— 
Indra hath helped his Aryan worshippers 
In frays that win the Light of Heaven. 
He gave to his Aryan men the godless dusky race : 
Righteously blazing he burns the malicious away. 


Indra alone hath tamed the dusky races 
And subdued them for the Aryans. 


Yet, Indra, thou art for evermore 
The common Lord of all alike. 


And to him who worships truly Indra gives 

Many and matchless gifts—He who slew the Dragon, 
He is to be found straightway by all 

Who struggle prayerfully for the Light. 


Waddell’s general view is that there were several successive waves of immigration of 
the Aryan Catti-Barat Stock, and despite the mixture with aboriginal blood; this stock has. 
survived in tolerable purity. As to the extent of the intermixture, the early Aryan Gothic 
invaders were essentially a race of highly-civilized ruling aristocrats in relatively small 
numbers, and before the arrival of Brutus the Trojan, there was little intermixing. 
Permanent ‘settlement seems only to have begun in his time, but the aborigines were of a 
different colour and inferior mentality, and inter-marriage was repugnant. However, in- 
crease in the Aryan population and rise in status of aborigines brought about inter- 
marriage, which steadily increased until there is ‘no such thing as an absolutely pure-bload 
Aryan. left in the British Isles.” Yet the superior intellectuality of the Aryan tended to 
fix his prominence in the intermixture, making him the back-bone of the nation, though. 
there has never been any wiping out of aboriginal stocks. Therefore on the whole “ the, 
terms Briton, British, English, Scot, Cymri, Welsh or Irish, in their present day use, 
have largely lost their racial sense and are now used mainly in their national sense.”’ 
Thus does Waddell unconsciously answer a question that constantly arises in the reader’s 
mind during a study of his book :—how could the Phoenicians, assuming that they really: 
did come into and conquer the whole country, have so entirely dominated the minds and. 
the languages of the aboriginal races of Britain ? | | | 

_ Waddell has had a magnificent dream, but his methods of etyniclogical, ethnical, and: 
chronological comparison and historical deduction make it impessible for sckclars to believe 
that. he: has‘shown it to be true, despite the immense labour he has bestowed on it. 
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PrstoRy or THE Naraxs of Mapura, by R. 
SatHvanataa AI¥YAR, edited by S. Krisuwaswamn 
AIvANGAR. Madras University Historical Series. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 


1924. 

We have here an excellent book by a Madras 
University historical research student who has set. 
about his work in the right way, no doubt under 
the experienced guidance of his editor. It is not 
a new subject, for I well remember Mr. V. Ranga- 
chari’s voluminous history of Madura in the 
Indian Antiquary, in 1914-1916 (Vols. XLITI- 
KLV). But Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar has been 
diving into all the available records, and here he 
has had the invaluable assistance of Professor 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar. The result is an 
authoritative book. 

The most interesting part of the work at present 
lies in the Appendices on the remarks of the Jesuit 
Fathera on this part of India in the 17th century. 
By this observation I do not wish to detract from 
the value of the remainder of the book, but the 
appearance of these travels of Jesuits at that period 
in South India at the same time as Father Wessell’s 
invaluable Harly Jesutt Travellers in Central Asia 
Makes them of peeuliar interest, as they show how 
indefatigable the “early’’ Jesuits were and how 
great were their wnconscious services to Indian 
History during the pioneer days of the European 
invasion. In Father Wessel’s book we have the 
great doings of Goes, Andrade, Azevedo, Cacella, 
Cabral, 
Many another, from Constantinople to the Great 
Wall of Ohina and Pekin, and all through the 
Himalayas, from Kashmir to Nepal and Tibet and 
onto Bhutan. Mighty travellers indeed were they. 
'And we have the letters and reports in Father 
Bertrand’s La Mission du Maduré III from one 
Feather after another, relating as contemporaries 
the historical events of their time in the extreme 
South of India. 
documents of the first decade of the 18th century 
from John Lockman’s Travels of the Jesutts, itself 
consisting of translations from Lettres Hdifiantes, 
and lastly we have extracts from John Nieuboff's 
‘Voyages and Travela in Brasil and East Indtes. 
It hardly need to be said that such evidence iz of 
first rate quality, and the mere addition of these 
appendices to the book justifies its compilation. 

The kingdom of the Nayaks of Madura lasted 
about 300 years in the 15th to 18th centuries, and 


played a great part in the. protection of South | 


India forthe Hindus from Muhammedan aggression, 
and thus its existence was a matter of vital import- 
ance to Hinduism generally.as a religion. It was. 
also deeply involved in the rise of Christian power 
in India. A study, therefore, of the history of the 


Madura kingdom is one that cannot be over-— 


These are followed by similar. 


Grueber, Roth, d’Orville, Desideri and — 


looked by the serious student of Indian 
History. Any bnok that throws light on ita 
details is worthy of careful attention. 

Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar in his Introduction gives 
an admirable general survey of Madura history. 
In his view the Hindu principality arose out of 
the fall of a Muhammadan kingdom there. after 
the early Muhammadan raids, andits acquisition 
by the Vijayanagar Dynasty was the foundation 
of what was afterwards the great Vijayanagar 
Empire. Madura then became a Viceroyalty of 
that Hropire almost from the beginning, about 1359. 
Then there were many troubles until about 1330 
when the Viceroyalty under the Navaks bacame 
semi-independent. Meanwhile the Portuguesa 
missionaries appeared on the scene and the whale- 
sale conversion to Christianity of the coast fisher- 
folk, which made them ipso facto nubjects of the 
King of Portugal, raised difficulties. Presently 
the Empire began to disrupt. and in the events 
relating thereto Madura took its share, always 
apparently seeking an opportunity to proclaim 
itself independent. Then came the Muhammadan 
attack on the Vijayanagar Empire from its Northern 
boundaries—from Golkonda and Bijapur—and its 
final overthrow. The fall of the Empire spelt the 
doom of the Vicereyalties, and then the Marathas 
appeared on the scene and Aurangzeb attacked 
the Nayaks’ great enemies, the Dakbani Muham- 
madan States. The confusion was almost endless, 
and in the end the Marathas put down the Madura 


_ Vieeroyalty in the earlier half of the 18th century. 


But Mysore saved hérself and ia still] ruled by the 
dynasty that mado itself then conapicuous., 

Such is the merest outline of the story of so great 
importance to modern India generally, the details 
of which aro told with conspicuous ability in the 
pages of Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar and the notes of 
Prof. Krishnaswami Alyangar. 

OR, O. Tmecz. 


| Anotent Mrp-Inoray Keatriva TRIses, Val. I., 


by Brwata Caanaw Law, Px.D., MA.; with @ 
‘foreword by Dr. L. D. Barnert, M.A; Thacker 
Spink and Co., Calcutta, 1924. ie. 8 
Dr. Barnett in his foreword to Dr. Law's latest 
work talle attention to the change of attitude on 
the part of scholsra during the last quarter of 6 
century towards early Indian traditicns,—parti- 
cularly those embodied in tho Epics, Purinas, 
and Buddhist and Jain canons. So far fram 
rejecting them en bloc as mere fctk-tales, they are 
now endeavouring to trace the skeloton of reni 
histery which is believed, prokahly rightiy, to 


- underlie this huge mass of legend. The excavations 


at Knossos and the discovery of the Mincan ¢ivilizs- 
tion, which are now proved to have formed the 
basis of more than one ancient Greek myth and 
legend, are themselves aufficient to juatify the 
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belief of those students of prehistoric India who 
declare that a kernel of actual fact, sibeit small, 
is enshrined in the tales and legends of the vanished 
past. For example, Dr. Barnett confesses his 
conviction that the Bh&rata war, though obscured 
by fable, was a real historical event; and speaking 
generally, scholars are more inclined to adopt in. 
relation to Indian tradition, the views which Caxton 
once expressed in relation to the legend of king 
Arthur. It will not do, he said in effect, to dismiss 
summarily all Arthurian traditions as so many old 
wives’ tales. They are too wide-spread and persis- 
tent not to have some basis of solid fact underlying 
them : besides, the people who believe them, love 
them, and write of them, cannot all be credulous 
fools. These words might be applied with equal 
force to the story of the Great War and several other 
Indian traditions. 

Dr. Law’s work is frankly an attempt to present 
a detailed account of the ancient Indo-Aryan tribes: 
which occupied the valley of the upper Ganges 
and its tributaries in pre-historic times. Starting 
from tradition, as embodied in ancient Sanskrit 
and Pali works, and checking it with other literary 
and archeological material, Dr. Law gives all the 
information obtainable about the Kurus, who 
appear as the Bharatas in the Vedic age and are 
eonnected with the Panchalas in the Brahmanas ; 
the Panchalas, who were originally termed Krivis 
and are mentioned both in Buddhist literature 
and in the Arthasasira of Kautilya; the Mateyas, 
orthodox followers of Brahmanism, who are men- 
tioned in the Rig Veda and the Brahmanas, and 
are associated with the Chedis and Surasenas in the 
Epics and Purdnas ; the Surasenas, who are first 
mentioned as skilled warriors in the Code of Manu, 


and whose capital, Mathura, was at one time the_ 


centre of Krishna-worship and later the cradle o¢ 
the BhAgavata religion ; the Chedis, who also date 
back to the Vedic age and later were divided into 
two branches, one of which occupied Bundelkhand 
and the other Nepal; the Vasas or Vatsas, a Rig- 
vedic tribe, whose capital Kausambi, not far from 
the modern Allahabad, became s great trade-contre 
in @ later age; the Avantis, who are mentioned 
for the first time in the Mahdbh@raia and were 
connected with the Yadus and Kuntis of western 
India; and the Usinaras, about whom little or 
nothing is known. 

Despite the difficulties of his task, Dr. Law has 
contrived to compile a most interesting work. As 
Dr. Barnett remarks, he has spared no effort to 
ake an exhaustive and careful collection of the 
materials that Indian tradition offers, together with 
many relevant data from other sources that will 
_ aid in the construction of a critical history. Dr. 
. Law's mee needs no higher recommendation than 
aie 3 : 


S.M, Epwarpss. 


TatzeS FROM ‘THE Marasnarata, by STANLEY 
Riox, with illustrations by Franx ©. Parr. 
Selwyn and Blount. London, 1924. 


This is s charming little book, containing render- 
ings in verte of eight of the noteworthy legends 
enshrined in the Mahddhérata. Mr. Rice has chosen 
his tales well—the Dice Match, the Birth of Sakun- 
tala, the Story of Nala and Damayanti, the Death 
of Bhisma, the Legend of the Flood, the Story of 
Savitri, the Vision of the Dead, and the Descent 
into Hell. It is these tales, and others from the 
same vast store-house of legend and tradition, whioh, 
as Mr, Rice rightly remarks in his Introduction, 
“‘ are living and throbbing in the lives of the people 
of India, even of those illiterate masses that toil in 
the fields or maintain a drab existence in the ghettos 
of the towns.”” And who knows but what some 
kernel of truth and hard fact underlies the two great 
Epics of India ? Many scholars are now disposed to 
believe that a skeleton of real hiatory underlies the 
huge mass of epic legend, and that the great war 
between the Kauravas and Pandavas, though 
much obscured by fable, was a real historical event. 
If this be so, the more obviously legendary tales 
which ernbellish the course of the Mahébhérata 
narrative acquire additional meaning and import- 
ance. Moreover such stories as those which 
Mr. Rice has embodied in easy-fiowing verse, which 
closely follows the meaning of the original, inculcate 
a high moral and are worthy to rank with the 
ethical teaching of any country. The stories of 
Nala and Damayanti and of the death of Bhisma 
ehould be known to everyone. One can only hope 
that Mr. Rice will publish further volumes of these 
tales in similar form. The story of Dhruva, which 
has been described as ‘“‘the very jewel of star- 
myths,” would surely lend itself to treatment. 
And if futureinstalmentsof the tales areembellished 
with illustrations, such as those which Mr. Pape 
has contributed to the present volume, the series 
will deserve a place in any library. 


Ss, M. Row kanes: 


IpENTITY oF THE Present Diatect AREAS OF 
HINDUSTANI WITH THE ANCIENT JANAPADA, by © 
DHrrenpRA Varma. Allahabad 1925. 


This useful little pamphlet of the Allahabad 
University takes the statements of Sir George 
Grierson’s Linguistic Survey, .and shows therefrom 
that the modern dialects of Hindustani coincide 
almost completely with the ancient Janapadas of 
Madhyadeéa. That is to say, it shows that the 
people and their languages have not changed during 
all the times of which there is any history. It is 
an. teepenine study. 


. R,. ©, TEMPLE. 
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5S. Harshasura. 


There is only one inscriptional reference to Harshapura ; it ocours in the Kapadwanj 
plates of Akflavarsha Subhatuiga and his feudatory Mah&simanta Prachchhanda 201 
Therein we read :—syeq 4: dffafed aer shwengdgenrane varglenc...qar ated 
areata AI Prsa-agepfanied:we...From this it is evident that (t) the towns Khejaka, 
Harshapura, and Kasadraha were situated uot jar from one another and that (fi) the 
Kapadwanj or Karpatavanijya sub-division formed part of Harshapura district. 

Dr. Bhagwaniel indraji thinks that this Marshapura may be Harsol in the Printej 
Taluka cf Ahmadabad Cigirici. This seems tc be the case, for the distance of Harsol from 
Karpatavanijya or Kapaawania being only 20 miles, itis possible to regard the latter as a 
sub-division of the former district. Nor is Harsol too far from Khetaka and KAdadraha : 
for Kaira and Kasandré are only 50 and 40 miles respectively from Harsol. These distances 
are not considerable for we must remember that Harshapura was the headquarter 
of a district which was distincs from the Khetaka district. . Distance between the 
headquarters of two contiguous districts may weil be 50 miles. 

Nor are there any philological difficulties in the way of the proposed identification. 
We have already quoted #9? instances of a disappearing ‘pa’ changing its preceding ‘a’ 
or ‘fi’ to ‘o’:8s0 Harshapura, first became Harshor and then Harsol, ‘1’ being as usual 
substituted for ‘r’ not only for simplification but also for dissimilation, one ‘r’ having 
already occurred. 

That Harsol though now a village was once a town can be seen by some fragmentary 
ruins near it. There is a tower to the east of the town bearing an Arabic inscription of 1599. 
This shows that Harshapura continued to be a place of some consequence to the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

57. Hastakavapra. 


Hastakavapra is the same as Hath&b in the Bhavnagar territory, There are no philo- 
logical difficulties in the idontification. ‘Ka’ was optional ss eazly as the sixth century ; for 
two grants of King Dharasena I separated by the distance of only two years from each 
other spell it differently, once retaining and ouce omitting the ‘ ka.’208 The liquid ‘va’ 
was dropped and the preceding ‘a’ lengthened by way of compensation. There being two 
consecutive conjunc consonants, the first ‘sta’ was simplified by changing it to ‘tha’; 
and finally the resultant HathApra changed into Hath&b, the final conjunct being simplified, 
and ‘p’ changing into ‘b’ owing to the stress which the syllable originally bore. Locally 
the name is still pronounced as Hath&ép. | 7 | 

The plates however supply additional evidence for the identification of Hasiskevapra 
with Hathab; for the villages Kukkuta and Maheshwara-Dasénaka mexitioned in them as 
being situated in the Hastakavapra Ahara are modern Kékad and Mah&devapur, réspec- 
tively, both being within a few miles of Hathab. | a ane 

Hastakavapra then wasat Hathab, neither at T4l4j& as Yule thinks nor at Gopindiks as 
Lassen opines. It is difficult to see how Hastakavapra can develop inio Télaja, as neither 
‘Ia’ nor ‘ja’ ocour in the original word. Gopmniths ‘onde other band has no philological 
connection with Hastakavapra and Lassen does not-#§at nH, “when, how, and why the old 


name Hastakavapra was changed into the modern ond iif ¢ ce caare 
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In Ptolemy as well as in the Periplus, mention is made of a town called Astakapra. 
Piolemy enumerates it among the cities to the east of the Indus ; 204 in the Periplus we are 
told that ‘ the extent of the coast from Bartarikon (on the middle mouth of the Indus) to the 
promontory called Papike near Astakapra which is opposite Barugaza is 3000 stadia. This 
precise mention in the Periplus of the locality of Astakapra leaves no doubt as to its being 
the same as Hathab ; for, firstly it is just opposite Bharoch, and secondly its distance from the. 
mouth of the Indus is just what is given by the Greek writer. The Greek form is derived at 
as Biihler points out not immediately from the Sanskrit one, but from an intermediate Prakrit 
form Hastakampra which had been formed by the dropping of the liquid ‘ va’ and the insertion 
in its place of a nasal as is still the custom among the Gujaratis. The loss of the initial ‘ha’ 
will cause no surprise to anyone who knows the difficulty experienced by the Gujaratis in 
pronouncing that sound; and what is true of the modern Gujarati was probably true also of 
his ancestor. 


Hathab then is a very old place as old at least as the beginning of the Christian era. 
Though now only a village with a population of 1,000, at that early time it was an important 
and flourishing port as the Greek references show. 


In the sixth century the town was the headquarter of a district in the Valabhi dominions, 
as the two plates quoted already and the Ganeshgad plates of Dhruvasena IV show. The 
plates unfortunately supply us no information whatever about the extent, condition or 
importance of the town. We may however well suppcse that the maritime activity of the 
place still continued; precisely for that reason ee was the place selected for being a 
district headquarter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
General Features of Cliy Life. 


Having given in the last chapter a history of Gujarat cities, we propose to make in thie 
chapter a few general observations about cities and city-life in ancient Gujarat. Our sources 
supply only scanty information on this point ; nevertheless we derive some very interesting 
facts from them. 


Dimensions —Let us first consider the dimensions of our cities. Inscriptions or ‘ Pra- 
bandhas hardly make any references to the population of cities; Kumdrapdlachariia says, 
as we have seen, that you would then be able to know the number of souls in Anahilapattana 
when you will be able to ascertain the number of drops in ocean. Even Hiuen Tsiang who 
is very careful to give the extent of cities has nothing to say about their population except 
_ that it was dense or otherwise. It would therefore appear that the Mauryan practice?05 
of taking census of cities was not in vogue in Gujarat. 


Nevertheless, we can get a tolerable idea of the dimensions of our cities and towns. 
Fortunately Hiuen Tsiang supplies us with the circuit of many a city. Fortunately Time, 
the Universal Leveller, has not entirely obliterated the ruins of some at least of the old cities 
like Ghumli, Chandr4vati, Valabhi, Simhapura, etc., etc. We are therefore enabled to affirm | 
that Gujarat cities were usually not very big as is the case with modern cities. With the 
solitary exception of Anahilapattana, which, as we have seen, was a big city, most of the 
prominent cities did not contain a population of more than 30,000 to 40,000. Bharoch, an 
 . all-India port, was during the time of its highest glory only 20 1i20% or four miles in circuit, 

4.e., only about onesquare milein area. The circuit of Valabhi was only six miles, though it 
was the capital of a flourishing kingdom. The circuit of Anandapura,though the chief city of 


- _ Anarta and the Alesana meek under the Malwa rule, was es 20. li. or four miles. =oe 








204 Prolesnis, p. 146." o. 205 Artha Sastra, chap. XXXV. 9. ‘ “206 Beal, TI, p. 259. 
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Its area then could hardly be more than one square mile. Bhtmillik& and Chandravati 


though important feudatory centres in their own d i 
| ays, were, to ju ir ruin 
half a square mile in extent,207 = Judge from their ruins, only 





From all this we may well conclude that the average flourishing and important city 


in ancient Gujarat was a square mile and a i : 
! quarter in extent; its population + 


Tf such was the case with capitals, ports and forts, what was the case of towns which 
were district head-quarters and sub-divisional head-quarters, we can well infer. These were 
not the places even of petty chiefs who could attract to them the needy Br&bmana or the 
aspirant poet ; sometimes, itis true, that the ‘ Ditaka ’ or governor of a district was a scion of 
the royal family?°8 ; so he may have had a petty court of hisown. But this must not have 
resulted in any appreciable augmentation of population. There were no irresistible economic 
forces operating at that time, as they operate now, causing villages to be depopulated and 
cities overcrowded. So these towns, on the average, could hardly have had a population of 
more than 10,000. | 


Tt is true that they were centres of administration of the whole district ; but we must 
also note that in the Ancient Hindu Polity, the principle of devolution was carried to the 
greatest possible extreme. Inscriptional evidence in Gujarat, as well as in the remaining 
parts of India, clearly shows that the adjudication of civiland criminal disputes used to take 
place locally in every village. Whenever a village is granted away, the donee is invariably 
invested with the right of receiving the proceeds of fines in civil and criminal cases that were 
adjudicated in the village. If the ancient villager had to run up to the Taluka and Zilla 
head-quarter for the adjudication of the pettiest dispute, civil or criminal, this would hardly 
have been possible. From the Chola epigraphs, Nos. 77 of 1800, and 223 of 1902, it 
appears that even such grave cases, as those of culpable homicide not amounting to murder, 
were decided locally in . villages. Ancient Indian villages were independent, self-contained 
units economically as well as administratively, a fact which must have adversely affected 
the development of Zilla head-quarters into cities of considerable dimensions. The fact that 
many of these like Karmantapura, Harshapura, Kfsadraha, Kalapaka have dwindled down 
into villages a thousand or so in population, also shows that they could not have been at 
any time cities of over 10,000 population. No sudden devastation is known to have overcome 
them; and the shifting of the head-quarter of the district cannot account for so great 6 
reduction. 


If the district head-quarter was usually less than 10,000 in population, the sub divisional 
and taluka head-quarters must usually have been only large villages of about four to six 
thousand population. | 7 


| Defence.—Having thus determined the dimensions of our cities and towns, let us see 
what was their defence arrangement. Usually they were walled; in cases of capitals, 
commercial ports and frontier cities there were strong ramparts surrounded by deep ditches. 
We have already seen how capitals. like Valabhi, Bhimilliké&, Bhinmal, Ansahilapattans, 
ports like Bharoch and: Hastakavapra, and frontier. towns like Vardham§na, Darbhavati, 
Jhinjuw&da were all strongly fortified places. Gates of the towns and cities were carefully 
guarded ; and ingress and egress was possible only through them. There was usually local 
militia to defend the town and cities ; many inscriptions are discovered in the south, immor- 
talising the memory of local heroes who had laid down their lives in the defence of their 


towns and villages.?9 


eee een Et LLC CCN SAN 
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207 Vide back under Bhimikhaké and Chandravati. 208 Cf. Siladitya IT, grant of, 362 as, 
209 Hattimallur Inscription of Krishna I (765 a.p.). 
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Buildings.—During the earlior period, mud and aol 4 was the material usually used, 
stone masonry came in vogue only in the ninth century. Specimens of many of the bricks 
used for ancient houses are discovered in the ruins of Valabbi, Ghumli and Chandr4vatt, 
they show that the bricks were nearly as strong, for all practical purposes, as stones them- 
selves. Even when the stone was introduced along with the marble, it was used chiefly 
for temples, tanks and dams; ordinary houses including public buildings usually consisted 
for the most part of bricks. 


Public Buildings.—Secular public buildings were not many in ancient towns and cities. 
Administration being lergely decentralised, there was no necessity of having an endless 
number of central offices to be located inthe district head-quarters. Each town, however, 
had at least one public hall called ‘nigama sabh&’ (Nasik Insc., No. 12) which was used for 
the transaction of public business, for the preservation of public records and other similar 
purposes. 

Religious public buildings, i.e., temples, ‘vihéras,’ etc., were in our Gujarat cities 
very numerous. In most of the cities that Hiuen Tsiang visited, he notes, as we have already 
seen, the presence of a number of ‘ vihfras ’ and temples. Where a modern city possesses 
one temple, the ancient one possessed probably five. And no wonder ; for people were in 
those days more religious, faithful and devotional than they are now, and their charity was 
usually directed to the erection, reparation, enlargement or endowment of temples and 
‘viharas.’ If after the Muhammadan rule of more than 300 years, Wadnagar could possess 
in 1600 4.p. more than 300 temples, as noted by Abul Fazl, we may well conclude that 
the average Gujarat town of our period possessed far more temples than the average 
modern town. 


| Water supply.—Where citizens were unable to get the necessary water supply from wells, 
large tanks were usually constructed for that purpose. We have already seen how many 
of our towns like Godhr4&, Dholka, Dohad, Dabhoi, although they were not capitals, possessed 
jarge tanks for drinking-water. In capital cities like Anahilapattana and Bhinmal, tanks 
were many; and some of them at least were set apart as public baths ; for prabandhas 
refer to people sporting in tanks.210 From drinking-water tanks, water was taken to con- 
venient centres in the towns and stored there in wells, from which the locality around would 
derive its water supply. 

Gardens and Orchards.—lt appears that gardens and orchards were an important feature 
of ancient Gujarat towns and cities. We need not base this conclusion upon the poetic 
description of our prabandhas ; there is ample other evidence. For, as we have already 
seon in many of our grants, the granted property consists of gardens and orchards situated 
either within the town or on its precincts. In fact, the presence of numerous temples and 
pious devotees inevitably entailed the laying out of numerous gardens. 


These gardens, though originally intended, in most cases, for the purposes of divine 
worship, must have also incidentally served the purpose of human recreation. The statement 
| about Dagapura gardens :— 

WTA GAL: HTT | 
aaa goreatanst aa agate || Mandsor Inser. 
clearly shows that some were definitely reserved as places of public recreation. 

Wealth and Commerce —Gujarat and Kathiawad have been, since earliest times, rich 1n 

natural wealth ; we have seen how the author of the ‘ Periplus’ was impressed by the bounty 


ee 








310 Compare the following verse in the description of Dasgapura.— 
.  Satergureratangsqeraratacasena arta ; 
AQAA AT SUS arsragens Il 
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which Nature has distributed over these territories. Naturally Gujarat cities were wealthy ; 
of most of the Gujarat cities visited by Hiuen Tsiang, he notes that they were rich. Ana 
no wonder ; for besides the natural wealth of the province there was the commercial talent 
of its inhabitants, as remarkable then as it is now, to help the accumulation of wealth 
- Most of our flourishing cities, we have seen, were noted for their trade and commerce. 
Valabhi was a capital no doubt, but if there were a hundred in the city whose wealth 
exceeded a million, as Hiuen Tsiang observed, it was due to the rarest merchandise in 
India being stored in its mart. Prabhasa was no doubt a ‘tirtha’ but part ofits wealth 
Was, a8 We have seen, due to its being the steaming station for boats plying between Africa 
and China, Bharoch and Mesopotamia. Karpajavanijaye was only a tiluka place, but 
it rose to importance because it was on the trade route between Bharoch and Centra! 
India. The rise of Dhavalakka, Stambhatirtha, Ghoghs, Mangro], Bardaximo and Godhra 
was primarily due to commerce. 


Merchants then were an important class in ancient Gujarat. Many of these were merchant 
princes ; we have seen how the Sahasralinga tank could be completed only by the opportune 
help of a merchant prince, how Tejahpala had to fight an actual battle with another merchant 
prince who wished to set at nought the authority of his chief Viradhavals. Many of the 
ministers too of the Solankis weresarafs and bankers. Thus Udayana, the minister of KumA4ra- 
pala, was a merchant prince. Tejahpéla, the minister of Viradhavala, was a famous banker 
at Cambay and had opened several branches of his business at other cities in Gujarat.23! 


The merchants, if rich, were also liberal; many of the city improvements and temple 
repairs were possible, as is shown by the Girnar and Karli inscriptions, only through their 
liberality. 


The crafts and tradas of cach city had a guild of their own presided over bya Sreshtin. The 
guild had its own rules, its own militia for defence, its own bank to advance money to its 
members, to receive deposits from them, and to administer guild-charities. AJ] thisis clear 
from the Mandsor inscription which describes the constitution and function of a typical Lata 
guild of the fifth century. What was true of the fifth was also true of the twelfth century. 


From the tenth century onward, Mubammadan traders also began to reside in Gujarat 
cities. We have seen how there were many Moslem traders both at Cambay and 
Anahilapura. 

Public Education and Labrarices —In Ancient Gujarat as in Medizval Europe, education 
was entirely monopolised by the church. Buddhistic ‘ vihaéras’ were not only centres of 
monasticism but also centres of education and learning. They were nurseries of Buddhistic 
scholars and possessed libraries of the sacred literature (as is implied by the grant for the 
purchase of books to a Valabhi vih&ra). It was in those monasteries then that. the Buddhist 
children were taught and taught freely ; hence the numerous public and private endowments 
which they received. What was true of Bauddha viharas was also true of the Jain ones ; 
in fact the literary activity of the Jain priests is more prominent than their religious activity. 
Education of the Hindu boy was entrusted to the Hindu Pandit. We have seen how many 
of our grants record the gifts of whole villages to Brabmanas famous for their learning. They 
were expected in return, as South India Inscriptions show, to keep the torch of learning 
burning ; one of the Surat plates also records how worthily a Br&éhmana at Bhadrapalli or 
modern Bardoli was spending the revenues conferred upon him by his sovereign. ?!? 

| sidaasbeacepabboiis seiebere 1 Aisenae enema nL 


211 wamNTTayY AeA Hara ..—Girnar Inser. ke ; _ 
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As regards techuical education, it was imparted by the respective guilds who used to take 
as apprentices intending scholars. 

Publie Administration —We must, before concluding this section, say a few words about 
the public administration of our Gujarat towns. We have already seen how the Villages 
enjoyed a large amount of seli-government, What was true of villages was also more or less 
true of towns and cities. The government was vested in a ‘Ditaka’ or governor appointed 
by king; but he was guided in administration by a ‘ Panchakdla’ or Panchayat committee. 
We have seen how the construction of the huge Sahasraliiga lake was entrusted by Siddhs- 
raja, not to his public works department but to a local committee composed of ministers and 
merchants. The restoration of the Prabhdsa temple was entrusted by King Bhima to a 
‘Panchakila ’.presided over by his local governor. When Siddhardja Jayasimha had to 
ascertain the amount of the Imperial tax levied at Bahuloda, he had to inquire regarding the 
matter not of his local officer but of the local ‘ Panchakila.’ We shall get a good idea of the 
amount of self-government enjoyed by our towns and cities when we realise that the collection 
of such an important imperial tax as that levied at Bahuloda, a tax which yielded a revenue 
of 72 lacs, was entirely entrusted toalocal body. Onthe strength of these facts, we may well 
conclude that in ancient Guiarat towns and cities, local administration was entrusted to 
committees mostly consisting of non-officials. Thus there was a committee to collect 
revenue, another to supervise over the water supply, a third to carry out repairs of public 
temples and buildings. There were probably similar committees to look after drainage and 
road repairs, to keep a watoh over foreigners and to maintain intact the defences of the 
towns. 

Such then were, briefly speaking, the main features of cities and city-life in Ancient 
Gujarat. The picture they reveal has charms of its own. It reveals a city-life free from the 
_ bothers of modern civilization but yet possessing many of the amenities of life which strangely 
enough we have come to associate only with modern times.218 The average city, 
being but of a moderate size, combined the advantages both of the city and village life. 
There were no slums, there was no overcrowding; there were nice arrangements for the carrying 
out of municipal functions. Person and property was safe, even Muhammadan tracers 
admit that they could apprehend no danger in Gujarat cities though they were in a hopeless 
minority in the twelfth century. Though divided into various sects and creeds, the 
citizens lived amicably ; Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism existed side by side, each contri- 
buting a valuable share in the formation of the culture of Gujarat. 





218 That the features of cities and city life herein described were common in Ancient India will — 


be perceived from the following verse. occurring in the Gangadhara stone inscription of Vishweverman’ _ 


: sept Vol., p. 72) which describes the normal features of a good city. 
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